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NOTICK 

The  small  proportion  of  the  present  work  which  has  been 
allotted  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  period  of  Indian 
history  has  been  the  subject  of  remark  by  those  who  have 
honoured  the  previous  volumes  with  their  notice.  The  author 
would  therefore  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  explaining 
that  it  was  intimated  to  him  b;  the  Syndicate  of  the  University 
of  Calcutta  that  they  had  adopted  Kr.  Elphinstone's  standard 
work  in  reference  to  that  e^ly  period,  and  desired  the  present 
work  to  commence  where  he  had  left  off,  with  the  history  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India.  He  was  happy  to  be  rehered 
from  the  necessity  of  going  over  ground  which  had  been  so 
fnlly  occupied  by  that  eminent  writer,  and  cheerfully  reduced 
the  volume  he  had  already  compiled  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
simple  introductiou. 

ls(  November,  1867.  . 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

£OBO  ^HLLIAH  BEMTINCX'S  APUINISTRATIOII,   1828 — 1685. 


lAMwmimm  The  cl.'iimB  of  Lord  Williain  Bentinck  were  at 
Ad^nucnuon,  '^ngth  recognized  by  the  Court  of  Direotors,  and 
isai.  the  Btigma  which  had  been  unjustly  oast  on  his 

character  by  hia  abrupt  and  harsh  removal  from  Madras  in 
1806,  -was  effaced  by  the  gift  of  the  Govemor-Generalahip. 
He  was  sworn  in  at  the  India  House  in  July,  1837,  while  hia 
relative,  Mr.  Canning',  who  had  promoted  his  nomination, 
was  Prime  Minister ;  but  the  lamented  decease  of  that  states- 
man a  few  days  after  brought  into  power  thoae  members  of 
his  party  who  had  been  opposed  to  his  elevation,  and  Lord 
William  suspended  liis  departure  till  he  was  satisfied  that  they 
were  not  disposed  to  object  to  his  appointment.  He  sailed  in 
Febmaiy,  and  reached  Calcutta  on  the  4th  July,  1828.  Wb 
administration  of  seven  years,  which  forms  one  of  the  brightest 
periods  in  the  history  of  British  India,  commenced  under  the 
most  unfavourable  drcumstances.  The  Burmese  var  had 
not  only  saddled  the  treasury  with  a  loan  to  the  extent  of  ten 
crores  of  rupees,  but  created  an  umual  deficit  of  a  crore ;  and 
the  new  Qovemment  was  constrained  at  once  to  enter  upon 
tile  unpopular  duty  of  retrenchment. 
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BrfBttiDTiof  Immediately  on  hia  arrival  two  committees  were 
Aiioirucu,  appointed  to  investigate  the  increase  of  espendi- 
'**"  ture  ill  the  civil  and  military  eetabUahments,  and 

to  snggest  the  means  of  bringing  it  back  to  the  standard  of 
1822.  The  sweeping  reductions  which  the  Court  of  Directors 
had  already  made  in  the  strength  of  the  army  left  little  for  the 
miUtaiy  committee  to  do  except  to  curtail  individual  allowances, 
though  they  were  in  no  case  escesaive,  and  in  many  cases  in- 
adequate. In  the  civil  departments  the  allowances  of  the  civi- 
lians presented  a  more  legitimate  field  for  revision.  Dunng 
the  previous  thirty-five  yeai's  the  only  two  items  which  had 
never  experienced  any  diminution,  but  on  the  contrary  exhibited 
a  constant  tendency  to  increase,  were  the  public  debt  and  the 
pay  of  the  civil  service.  To  select  one  example  by  way  of 
il  lustration :  the  remuneration  of  an  opium  agent,  for  duties 
which  required  no  mind  and  little  labour,  had  been  gradually 
augmented  to  75,000  rupees  a-year.  Lord  William  Benlinck 
cut  it  down  to  a  level  with  the  salary  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  England.  Some  offices  were  abolished,  a  few 
were  doubled  up,  and  the  income  of  others  was  reduced,  but 
the  rptrencbroents  did  not  affect  the  aggregate  allowances 
of  the  service  to  a  greater  extent  than  six  per  cent.  It  waa 
still  the  best  paid  service  in  the  world,  enjoying  an  annual 
income  of  ninety  lacs  of  rupees,  which,  divided  among  four 
hundred  and  sixteen  officers,  gave  each  civilian,  from  the  mem- 
ber of  Council  to  the  writer,  an  average  allowance  of  more  than 
20,000  rupees  a-year.  But  the  reductions  effected  by  Lord 
William  Bentincfc,  combined  with  his  stem  resohitlon  to  con- 
strain every  man  to  do  hia  duty,  punctually  and  efBcienlJy, 
created  a  feeling  of  irritation  in  the  ranks  of  the  service  beyond 
all  former  example,  and  subjected  him  to  insults  which  severely 
taxed  his  habitual  equanimity. 

Iks  Hiif  Bmtte  Of  the  measures  of  reduction  which  Lord  Wil- 
ori«r,  1S2S.  liam  Bentinck  was  constrained  to  carry  out,  none 
waa  found  to  create  so  much  animosity  as  the  half  batta  order. 
Sooa  after  the  begimiing  of  the  century  an  arrangement  had 
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b«ea  proposed  wliicb  assured  the  officers  of  the  army  full 
batta  in  cantonments  io  the  lower  provinces.  It  bore  the 
character  of  a  compromise,  and  was  considered  by  them  in  the 
light  of  a  sacred  compact.  It  did  not,  however,  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  India  House,  and  directions  were  issued  succes- 
sively to  Lord  Hastings  and  to  Lord  Amherst,  to  reduce  the  batta 
^owance  by  one  half.  Both  the  Governors-General  deemed 
it  their  duty  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  order  pend- 
ing a  reference  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  they  simply 
repeated  their  injunctions  in  more  peremptory  language.  Their 
last  despatch  on  the  subject  reached  Calcutta  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  then  for  the  first 
lime  put  in  possession  of  their  wishes,  and  issued  an  order  in 
November,  1828,  to  curtail  the  batta  allowance  at  all  stations 
within  four  liundred  miles  of  Calcutta.  This  measure  kindled 
a  flame  throughout  the  army,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
consume  the  bonds  of  obedience.  A  word  from  the  officers  at 
that  moment,  and  the  whole  Bengal  army  would,  it  was  firmly 
believed,  have  risen  to  a  man.  One  officer  went  ao  far  as  to 
declare  on  his  honour  that  if  an  enemy  were  to  appear  in  the 
field,  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  single  officer  who  would 
give,  ora  regiment  which  would  obey  the  order  to  march.  The 
statement  was  doubtless  exaggerated,  but  it  will  sei-ve  to  show 
the  irritation  which  then  pervaded  the  army,  and  which  sub- 
jected Lord  William  Bentinck  to  such  gross  personal  insults 
fiom  the  officers  as  no  Governor-General  had  ever  before  eipe- 
nsDced.  An  attempt  was  made  to  form  I'epresentative  com- 
mittees in  the  army,  on  the  principle  which  had  been  adopted 
hj  the  mutineers  in  1796,  but  it  was  peremptorily  forbidden  by 
the  Commander-in-chief,  Lord  Combermere,  though  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  he  considered  the  order  itself  unjust, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  implied  conditions  of  the  service. 
The  Court  of  Directors  were  exasperated  by  this  expression 
of  his  opinion  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  intimate  that  he  would 
have  been  immediately  superseded,  if  he  had  not  already  re- 
signed their  service.  Lord  William  Bentinck  felt  that  it  was 
b2 
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beyond  his  power  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  order,  though 
he  coneidcred  it  unnecessaiy,  impolitic,  and  unjust,  but  he 
transmitted  all  the  memorials  of  the  army  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  stating  that  "  if  it  had  been  a  new  case,  be  would 
have  assumed  the  utmost  latitude  of  discretion  j  but,  after  the 
Court  had  for  the  third  time  reiterated  their  orders,  no  alterna- 
tive was  )eft  to  him  but  to  obey  them."  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
who  was  emphatically  the  friend  of  the  army,  had  recently 
been  raised  to  Council,  and  fully  concurred  with  Lord  William 
Bentinck  that  the  order  was  one  which  could  not  have  been 
disobeyed,  under  existing  circumstances,  without  assuming  that 
the  executive  Government  in  Calcutta  was  the  supreme  power 
in  the  empire.  The  Court  of  Directors  denounced  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  memorials  as  subversive  of  every  principle  of 
mihtary  obedience.  They  asserted  their  right,  in  common  with 
all  Governments,  to  regulate  the  allowances  of  the  pubhc  ser- 
vants, and  they  signified  their  determination  to  enforce  the 
order  they  had  issued.  This  resolution  met  with,  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Considering  the  pass  to 
which  matters  had  arrived,  it  was  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  discipline,  to  enforce  tlie  order,  although  it  was  an 
egregious  blunder.  At  the  period  when  it  was  first  issued, 
the  Indian  treasury  was  full  to  repletion,  and  the  saving  created 
by  these  cheese  parings  would  not  have  increased  the  surplus 
revenue  by  more  than  one  per  cent.  The  reduction  was,  under 
every  aspect,  impoUtic ;  it  affected  the  most  expensive  stations, 
and  created  an  invidious  distinction  between  the  officers  of 
different  arms  in  the  same  service.  Dumdum,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  artillery,  was  within  the  fatal  circle  of  four  hundred 
miles,  and  the  officers  who  had  won  their  commissions  after  a 
severe  scientific  competition,  and  who  formed  the  ^hte  of  the 
army,  were  condemjied  to  reduced  allowances;  but  those  of  the 
cavaby,  filled  with  the  relatives  and  connections  of  the  Direc- 
tors, which  was  never  cantoned  in  the  lower  provinces,  were 
exempted.  The  irritation,  moreover,  was  annually  revived,  as 
each  regimeut  was  required  in  succession  to  take  it^  turn,  as  a 
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matter  of  equity,  at  the  penal  Btations.  It  appears  atrasge 
that  80  astute  a  body  as  the  Court  of  Directors  should  have 
risked  the  attachment  and  conGdeoce  of  a  noble  army  for  a 
saving  of  lees  than  t'wo  lacs  of  rupees  a-year,  but  they  'were 
not  exempt  from  the  infirmity  of  occasional  spasms  of  xid.  It 
appears  stilt  more  astoniahing  that  during  the  thirty  sucx;eedin(f 
years  in  which  they  retained  the  government  of  India,  they 
had  not  the  magnanimity,  if  only  as  a  graceful  acknowledg- 
ment of-  the  services  of  the  army  In  twenty  hard-earned 
victories,  to  rescind  an  ordeir  which  created  perpetual  irritation. 
It  was  only  after  the  government  had  passed  into  the  bau<b 
of  the  Crown  that  this  act  of  injustice  and  impolicy  was 


opiimi.  I8W.  In  the  attempt  to  adjust  the  finances  of  India, 
the  dea*ease  of  allowances  afforded  a  larger  scope  for  exertion 
than  the  increase  of  revenue;  but  it  was  not  overlooked. 
0[Hnm  has  always  presented  a  very  elastic  source  of  wealth 
fo  the  Government  of  India.  The  scheme  of  raiaing  a  revenue 
from  the  manufacture  of  it  originated  with  Wari-en  Hastings, 
and  was  matured  by  Sir  John  Shore,  through  whose  diligent 
efforts  the  purity  of  the  drug  was  improved  to  such  a  degree 
that  a  chest  with  the  Company's  trade  mark  and  seal  passed 
like  a  bank  note,  without  question,  in  China  and  throughout 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  the  Gangetic  provinces  it  was 
grown  in  Behar  and  Benares,  under  the  restrictions  of  a  close 
monopoly.  It  was  also  indigenous  in  Malwa,  and,  on  the 
restoration  of  tranquilhty  to  that  rich  and  distracted  province 
by  the  victories  of  Lord  Eastings,  the  native  capitalists  eagerly 
embarked  in  the  cultivation  of  an  article  which  yielded  colossal 
retnms.  The  importation  of  Malwa  opium  into  Bombay  was 
Btrictly  prohibited,  but  the  interdict  was  evaded  by  conveying 
it  across  the  desert  to  Kurrachee,  in  Sinde,  and  thence 
to  the  Portuguese  ports  of  Diu  and  Daman  on  the  western 
coasts,  and,  eventually,  in  vessels  under  Portuguese  colours 
to  China  and  the  east.  The  profits  of  the  Company's  monopoly 
were  seriously  affected  by  this  competition,  and  various  plans 
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were  deviaed  to  check  it,  but  they  were  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  either  wisdom  or  equity.  The  purchase  of  the 
whole  crop  in  Malwa,  which  was  adopted  in  one  eeaeon,  entailed 
ft  loss  to  the  extent  of  more  than  half-a-crore  of  rupees.  The 
restrictions,  moreover,  which  it  was  sought  to  impose  on  the 
native  states  in  Central  India,  regai'ding  the  cultureof  the  poppy, 
were  found  to  interfere  unjustly  with  their  independent  action, 
and  often  to  occasion  serious  conflicts.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
put  an  end  to  the  difBcnlty  by  establishing  a  system  of  hcencea 
for  the  direct  conveyance  of  the  opium  from  the  provinces  in 
Central  India  in  which  it  was  raised,  to  the  port  of  Bombay, 
and  a  progressive  revenue  has  thus  been  estabhshed,  without 
annoyance  either  to  prince  or  people. 

Beni-fres  The  final  and  successful  effort  which  was  made 

TenarM,  18S8.  (q  recovcr  the  land  revenue  which  had  been  aUena- 
ted  from  the  state  by  fraudulent  deeds,  belongs  to  Lord 
WiUiam  Bentinck*s  administration,  though  the  regulation  itself 
was  passed  immediately  before  his  arrival.  The  native  go- 
vemmente  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  grants  of  land  to 
individuals  and  to  establiahments,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  free  from 
tho  payment  of  rent ;  in  other  words,  to  bestow  oq  them  the 
public  share  of  the  produce  of  tho  lands.  Some  of  these  gi'ants 
to  charities  and  religious  endowments  were  consecrated  by 
time,  but,  generally,  rent  free  tenures  in  the  Deccan  were 
resumed  on  every  succession  to  the  throne,  and  frequently 
more  than  once  during  the  same  reign.  The  same  practice 
was  common  in  Ilindostan.  Thus,  the  Nabob  of  Oude  when 
constr^ned  by  Lord  Wellesley  in  1801  to  commute  hia  annual 
subsidy  for  a  territorial  cession,  sought  to  compensate  himself 
by  resuming  the  grants  which  had  thus  been  made  by  his 
predecessors.  In  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Mogul  empire  this  royal  prerogative  was 
usurped  by  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  sometimes  by 
their  subordinate  officers.  On  assuming  the  management  of 
the  revenue  the  Council  in  Calcutta  announced  that  all  grants 
made  previous  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewanee  in  ]  765,  shooltt 
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be  deemed  valid ;  but  as  there  existed  no  register  of  these 
titles,  the  zemindars,  fanners,  and  revenue  officers  set  to  wttt^ 
unscxupolously  to  fabricate  and  to  antedate  them.  A  tenth 
of  the  public  revenue  appears  thus  to  have  beoi  aUeoated  from 
the  support  of  the  state  during  the  infancy  and  inexperience 
of  the  Company's  administration.  A  vigorous  native  Oovem- 
ment  would  have  eummatily  resumed  ail  such  grants,  but  the 
Regulations  of  1793  simply  reserved  the  right  of  imposing  the 
public  assessment  on  them  i^ter  their  illegality  had  been 
established  in  a  court  of  law.  The  laborious  duty  of  conduct- 
ing these  investigations  was  imposed  on  the  Collector,  and 
ne^ected.  A  mwe  stringent  Regulation  was  passed  in  1819, 
whic^  empowered  him  to  call  for  written  docmuents,  to  exa- 
mine witnesses,  and  to  decide  the  validity  of  the  titie,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  leaving  the  propriet<nr 
to  make  his  appeal  to  the  civil  courts.  But  the  Collector  found 
himself  thwarted  at  every  step  in  the  performance  of  this 
invidious  task,  by  the  mercenary  officers  of  his  own  court, 
who  were  bribed  by  the  holders  of  the  lands,  and  he  became 
lukewarm  in  the  performance  of  it.  Few  cases  were  taken 
up,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  appeal  were  bo  dilatory 
and  with^  so  contradictory,  as  to  be  equally  unsatisfactory  to 
the  appellant  and  to  Government.  It  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, either  to  relinquish  altogether  the  pursuit  of  this  lost 
revenue,  or  to  adopt  a  more  vigorous  course  to  recover  it. 
Accordin^y,  three  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  a  Regulation,  long  remembered  as  III  of  1828,  was 
passed,  by  which  special  Conunissionera,  selected  from  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  officers  in  the  judicial  service, 
were  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Collectors,  who  were  stimulated  to  greater 
activity  under  the  influence  of  the  new  system.  These  ener- 
getic proceedings  produced  great  dissatisfaction  among  those 
who  were  affected  by  the  resumptions.  They  pleaded  that 
the  difficiilty  of  adducing  evidence  to  establish  the  validity  of 
their  titles  had  increased  with  the  lapse  of  time  j  that  many 
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documents  had  disappeared  through  the  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants,  and  tiiat  in  the  course  of 
several  generatiouB,  lands,  though  ori^ally  obtained  by  fraud, 
had  been  purchased,  bond  fide,  aud  at  an  enhanced  value,  by 
their  present  proprietors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
resumption  of  these  lands,  or  rather  of  the  rent  of  them, — as 
the  parties  were  in  no  cases  dispossessed,  inflicted  great 
unpopularity  on  the  Government  at  the  time,  though  by  no 
veana  to  the  ext«nt  which  has  been  assumed,  but  to  afBrm, 
is  some  have  done,  that  it  was  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
ihe  great  mutiny  of  the  sepoys  thirty  years  after,  is  one  of 
the  most  gratuitous  of  assertions.  The  natives  of  the  country, 
though  they  had  been  accustomed  to  submit  meekly  to  the 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  resumption  of  such  lands  by  tile 
wbitrary  will  of  their  native  princes,  resented  the  resumptions 
when  made  by  a  foreign  Government  which  had  never  been 
popular,  and  they  arraigned  its  justice  and  moderation ;  but  the 
irritation  did  not  outlive  the  generation  affected  by  them,  and 
had  passed  out  of  memory  long  before  the  crisis  of  the  mutiny 
arose.  The  addition  made  to  the  rent-roll  of  the  state  by 
this  procedure,  amounted  to  about  thirty  lacs  of  rupees  a  year, 
while  the  machinery  of  investigation  coat  eighty  lacs. 

The  political  and  military  events  of  Lord  William 
inmimction,  Bentinck*s  administration  were  of  minor  imixirtance 
'*"■  compared  with  those  of  a  previous  or  a  succeeding 

period,  when  thrones  and  dynasties  were  overthrown,  and  the 
map  of  India  was  reconBtruct«d.  There  was  the  usual  amount 
of  chronic  turbulence  amongthe  border  tribes  on  the  various 
points  of  our  extensive  territory,  but  it  did  not  affect  the 
stability  of  the  empire.  The  Cole  insurrection,  however,  in- 
volved operations  of  some  magnitude.  The  Coles,  the  Dangars, 
the  Santals,  and  other  cognate  tribes,  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  are  believed  to  have  receded  before  the  conquering 
Hindoos  into  the  hills  and  fastnesses  south-west  of  Bengal ; 
and  in  that  wild  region  they  have  continued  for  ages  to  roMn- 
tain  their  primitive  language,  habits,  and  superstitions,  as  iroll 
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as  tbeir  phyeical  appearance  and,  in  some  cases,  their  wild 

mdependence.  Their  condition  had  been  little  affected  by  the 
political  or  religious  roToIutiona  in  Hindoatan,  Of  these  forest 
tribes,  some  were  noder  the  loose  anthority  of  the  Hajpoot 
zemindars  who  had  gradually  succeeded  in  oltaining  a  footing 
in  their  conntiy.  Some  of  them  lived  by  the  chase,  but 
others  olitained  a  subsistence  by  the  rade  cultivation  of  the 
open  and  fertile  tracts  emboaomed  iu  their  hilb.  The  zemiD" 
dars  endeavoured  to  improve  their  revenues  by  settling  a  more 
iaduBtrious  class  of  farmers  from  Bengal  and  Behar  on  the 
lands,  but  the  interlopers  became  an  object  of  intense  hatred 
to  the  aborigines.  The  cumbrous  Regulations  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency  had  unhappily  been  introduced  into  the  province, 
to  the  great  annoyance  both  of  the  zemindars  and  the  lyots. 
The  general  feeUng  of  discontent  occasioned  by  these  proceed- 
ings was  exasperated  by  the  insolence  and  rapadty  of  the 
Bengalee  underhngs  who  had  flocked  in  with  the  estalilishment 
of  our  institutions,  and  monopolized  every  office.  In  1832,  the 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  vengeance 
of  the  Coles  was  directed  against  the  zemindars  who  iippreased 
them,  and  more  especially  against  the  foreign  settlers.  Their 
fieldswerelaidwaste,  theirvillagesgivenupto  the  flames,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  were  put  to  death  before  it  was  possible 
to  assemble  troops,  A  considerable  force  of  horse,  foot,  and 
artilleiy  was  sent  into  the  province.  The  insurgents  assembled 
in  thousands,  but  were  armed  only  with  bows,  arrows,  and 
axes,  and  the  military  operations  were  confined  to  scouring 
the  country,  burning  down  the  hamlets,  and  endeavouring  to 
apprehend  the  leaders.  There  was  no  real  opposition,  hut 
^at  slaughter ;  and  as  none  of  the  Company's  officers  were 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Coles,  not  a  few  of  them 
were  cut  down  as  they  were  thronging  to  the  camp  to  implore 
mercy.  All  the  tribes  at  length  threw  themselves  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government,  and  the  troops  were  withdrawn. 
A  chief  of  the  Clioars,  a  kindred  race  iu  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Manbhoom,  rose  in  revolt  immediately  after,  but 
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an  overwhelimug  force,  ccnsistiDg  of  no  fewer  thun  four 
regimeutB  of  infautiy,  besides  irregular  horse,  and  some  guas, 
was  poured  into  the  country  and  speedily  extingTiished  the 
rebellion.  It  was  not,  however,  without  its  countervailing  ad- 
vautages.  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  induced,  in  compassion 
to  the  people,  to  relieve  them  from  the  incubus  of  a  code  alto- 
gether unsiiited  to  the  simplicity  of  their  habits,  and  he 
formed  the  districts  into  a  non-Fegulatiou  province,  and  placed 
it  under  the  control  of  a  Commiasioner. 

inaiimeiion  of  Another  insurrection  attracted  notice  about  the 
Tmwo  Meer,  same  time  from  the  singular  circumstances  of  its 
occurrence  within  fifteen  miles  of  Government 
House  in  Calcutta.  Syud  Ahmed,  a  Mahomedan  reformer  and 
fanatic,  of  whom  further  particulars  will  be  given  hereafter, 
had  collected  numerous  disciples  in  Bengal,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  district  of  Baraset,  The  superior  saiiutity  they 
assumed,  the  intolerance  they  manifested  towards  the  Ma- 
homedana  who  refused  to  join  their  sect,  and  their  hostihty  to 
the  Hindoos  rendered  them  an  object  of  general  aversion,  and 
some  of  their  Hindoo  zemindars  had  inflicted  fines  upon  them. 
They  made  their  appeal  to  the  Magistrate,  hut  the  dilatory 
proceedings  of  his  court  exhausted  their  patience,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  one  Teetoo  Meer,  a  Mahomedan  mendicant, 
they  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They  proclaimed  a 
reUgioua  war  against  the  Hindoos,  by  the  usual  process  of 
defiling  a  temple  with  the  blood  of  a  cow,  and  forcing  its  flesh 
down  the  throats  of  the  brahmins,  and  constraining  them  to 
pronounce  the  formula  of  the  Prophet's  creed.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  plunder  and  burn  down  villages  and  factories,  and 
to  put  to  death  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  them.  The  6meute 
gained  strength  from  two  inefi'ectual  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Magistrate  to  quell  it,  and  in  the  peaceful  province  of  Bengal, 
which  had  not  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp  for  more 
then  seventy  years,  two  regiments  of  infantry  with  a  body  of 
horse  and  some  guns  were  summoned  to  the  field.  They  came 
np  with  the  insiu-gents  near  Hooghly ;  a  few  rounds  of  grape 
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drove  them  into  a  stockade  they  had  erected,  where,  contrary 
to  aU  expectation,  they  defended  themselves  with  great  reso- 
lution for  an  honr,  and  put  to  death  sixteen  of  their  ass^anta. 
Han;  of  the  fanatics  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  made 
prisoners,  and  the  insuirection  subsided  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
arisKi. 

Au«uttonof  ^^^  William  Bentiuck's  administration  was 
Cactax,  1B32.  marked  by  the  addition  of  two  principahtica  to  the 
Company's  dominions,  but  of  such  insignificant  extent  as  to 
escape  observation  and  censure.  The  raja  of  the  little  pro- 
vince of  Cachar  in  tlie  hills  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Bengal, 
had  been  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  Burmese  in  1825,  and 
restored  to  power.  Qe  was  murdered  in  1832,  and,  as  he  left 
no  legitimate  successor,  Lord  William  Bentinck  yielded  to 
the  general  wish  of  the  people,  and  gave  them  the  benefit 
of  the  Company's  government.  This  unnoticed  nook  of  the 
great  empire  has  since  acquired  a  commercial  importance  by 
the  application  of  British  capital  and  enterprise  to  its  im- 
provement. The  forests  have  been  cleared,  and  the  hills 
covered  with  tea  plantations,  on  which  large  sums  have  been 


The  conquest  and  annexation  of  Coorg  was  the 
umcmiHi  of  deliberate  act  of  the  most  parafic  of  Govemors- 
coorg,  IBM.  General.  This  province  lies  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
between  Mysore  and  the  sea,  and  comprises  an  area  of  abont 
fifteen  hundred  square  miles,  no  portion  of  which  is  lees  than 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  population 
is  scanty,  and  the  country  itself  had  never  been  deemed  of  any 
importance ;  but  circumstaaces  have  invested  it  with  a  peculiar 
interest.  At  the  close  of  the  last  oentury,  the  raja  was  the 
most  chivalrous  diaract«r  of  his  ^«  in  India,  and  defended  his 
domains  with  such  perseverance  and  gallantry  against  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  Mysore  rulers,  as  to  obtain  the 
hearty  commeodations  of  Lord  Comwallis  and  L<hx1  Wellesley. 
From  the  latter  he  received  the  gift  of  a  splendid  sword,  which 
was  long  preserved  with  pride  among  the  family  heir-looms. 
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His  descendant,  the  princess  Goommna,  came  to  England  in 
company  with  her  father,  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
the  Queen  standing  her  spoEisor  at  the  baptismal  font.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Tippoo  in  1791,  it  was 
deemed  important  by  the  British  authorities  to  obtain  a  militaty 
position  in  Cooi^,-  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  raja, 
Yira  Raja,  Which  secured  his  assisttuce  and  the  resources  of 
his  country,  and  granted  him  the  guarantee  of  his  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government.  The  arrangement  was 
concluded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  CompMiy's  agent  at  Tellicheny ; 
and  such  were  the  lax  notions  of  religion  which  prevailed  at 
the  Madras  Presidency  in  those  days,  that  he  took  God,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  earth  to  witness  the  execution  of  the  deed. 
The  raja  died  in  1809  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
who  bequeathed  the  throne  to  his  son  Vira  raja  m  1820.  Few 
princes,  even  in  India,  have  ever  exhibited  a  more  atrocious 
example  of  cruelty  and  ferocity.  EUs  first  act  was  to  put  to 
death  all  those  who  had  thwarted  his  views  before  he  came  to 
the  throne.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  being  superseded, 
he  directed  all  his  royal  kinsmen,  twelve  in  number,  to  be  taken 
into  the  jungle  and  decapitated.  He  never  serupled  to  take 
the  life  of  any  one  who  was  obnoxious  to  him,  and  he  became 
the  object  of  universal  dread  to  his  courtiers  and  his  subjects. 
He  manifested  a  peculiar  hatred  of  the  British  Government,  and 
prohibited  oU  intercourse  between  his  people  and  Englishmen, 
which  had  the  effect  of  concealing  his  conduct  from  observation. 
In  1832,  his  sister  and  her  hasband  fled  for  their  hves,  and  re- 
vealed the  tale  of  hia  barbarities  to  the  British  Besident  at 
Mysore,  who  proceeded  in  person  to  the  capital,  and  endea- 
voured, but  without  success,  to  bring  the  raja  to  reason.  A 
native  envoy  was  then  sent  to  remonstrate  with  him,  but  he  was 
seized  and  placed  in  confinement.  The  raja,  at  the  same  time, 
addressed  letters  to  the  Governor  of  Madras,  and  even  to  the 
Governor-General,  couched  in  terms  of  extraordinary  insolence, 
and  organized  Ms  little  force  for  a  conflict  with  British  power. 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  finding  him  deaf  to  all  admonition, 
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resolved  to  treat  him  as  a  public  eaemy,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tioo,  reconntiiig  his  cruelties  and  oppressions,  and  announoing 
that  he  had  ceased  to  reigo.  A  force  of  about  6,000  men  was 
directed  to  enter  the  coaatry  simidtaneously  from  the  east, 
wetit,  north,  and  south,  under  the  general  command  of  Colonel 
Lindsay.  Advancing  from  the  eastward,  he  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating the  intricate  and  perilous  defiles  leading  to  the  cafntal, 
where  the  mere  interjection  of  felled  trees  from  the  neighbour- 
ing forest  might  have  completely  blocked  up  his  path.  He 
entered  the  capital  and  planted  the  British  standard  on  its 
ramparts  on  the  6th  April,  1834.  But  the  Coorg  troops 
resisted  the  divisions  which  were  advancing  into  their  countiy 
from  other  directions  with  the  same  energy  and  courage 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  defence  of  their  independence 
against  the  veterans  of  Hjder  and  Tippoo.  Two  of  the  British 
columns  were  repeatedly  repulsed  by  these  gallant  higblandcrs, 
and  many  officers  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  men  fell 
beneath  their  weapons.  If  the  generalship  of  the  Coorg  com- 
mander had  corresponded  with  the  valour  of  his  men,  the 
campaign  might  with  ease  have  been  protracted  till  the  rains 
set  in,  in  which  case  the  British  army  would  have  been  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  a  scene  where  disease  would  have  annihilated 
their  strength.  But  the  raja  was  as  cowardly  as  he  was  cruel, 
and  surrendered  to  General  Fraser,  the  political  agent,  who 
issued  a  proclamation,  under  the  orders  of  the  Guvemor- 
General,  annexing  the  territory  of  Coorg  to  the  Company's 
dominions  "in  consideration  of  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
people."  The  General  was  an  officer  on  the  Madras  establish- 
ment, and  he  took  on  himself  to  humour  the  religious  notions  of 
the  Hindoos  by  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  kine  throughout 
Coorg,  though  he  was  not  ignorant  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment— except  in  the  fatal  instance  of  Rangoon— had  invariably 
refused  to  sanction  so  preposterous  a  concession  to  native  pre- 
judices. The  country  of  Coorg  was  overlooked  for  moA  than 
twenty  years,  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  one  of  those 
mountain  tracts  suitable  for  the  residence  of  Europeans  and 
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the  cultivation  of  coSee,  aad  it  bas  aow  become  one  of  the 
meet  valuable  lukd  pruaperoue  sections  of  the  great  natioaal 
eetate  in  India. 

Son  inurfennce  "^^^  policy  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  reference 
poUdi,  to  the  native  atatea  was  reflated  at  first  by  the 

principle  of  non-interference,  which  was  still  in  the 
ascendant  in  Leadenhall-street,  and  on  which  some  brief  re- 
marks may  not  be  redundant.  For  centuries,  the  idea  of  a 
paramount  power  in  India  had  been  so  familiar  to  the  native 
mind,  that  its  existence  came  to  be  considered  a  matter  of 
necessity.  In  his  minute  on  the  Bhurtpore  crisis,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  had  stated  that  the  obhgation  to  maintain  the  legal 
encceasion  of  the  heir  in  that  principality  devolved  on  as 
as  the  supreme  guardians  of  general  tranquillity,  law,  and 
right  in  India.  But  the  Court  of  Directors  lost  no  time  in  repu- 
diating this  doctrine,  and  laid  positive  and  repeated  injunctions 
on  the  Government  of  India  to  abstain  from  all  interference 
with  the  native  princes,  beyond  what  was  indispensable  to 
secure  the  punctual  payment  of  their  respective  tributes.  The 
British  Government  in  India  was  thus  placed  in  the  unseemly 
position  of  a  powerful  and  importunate  creditor,  instead  of  that 
of  a  beneficent  guardian ;  and  its  interference  with  the  princes 
had  all  the  appearance  of  being  regulated  by  its  own  pecuniary 
interests,  and  not  by  any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  couutiy. 
During  the  early  period  of  Lord  William  Bentmck'a  government, 
his  proceedings  were  shaped  by  the  policy  of  the  India  House, 
of  which  he  did  not  disapprove,  and  they  form  the  least  satis- 
factory portion  of  his  adminiatration.  That  policy  waa  not, 
however,  without  an  apparent  justification,  aa  a  glance  at  the 
progress  of  events  will  show. 

To  retain  our  standing  in  India,  it  waa  neces- 
our  poritioD  eary  to  secure  a  position  which  should  enable  us 
Is  India.  1834.  ^  control  the  inherent  elements  of  anarchy.  There 
was  no  alternative  between  the  decay  and  the  aggrandizement 
of  our  power.  If  we  had  refused  to  advance  we  must  have 
submitted  to  recede.    This  fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
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memorable  remarks  of  Lord  William  Bentiack :  "  To  the  policy 
of  Lord  Wellesley  sacceeded  other  policy  and  other  measurea  j 
the  renunciation  of  conqueetB,  the  abandonment  of  influence 
and  power,  the  maintenaace  of  a  system  strictly  neutral,  de- 
fenaife,  not  interfering,  pacific,  according  to  the  full  spirit  of 
that  enactment  declaring  that  *to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest 
and  extension  of  dominion  in  India,  are  measures  repugnant 
to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  the  nation.  The 
impossibihty  of  adhering  to  this  beautiful  theory  was  soon 
manifestod,  and  subsequent  events  have  all  shown  that, 
however  moderate  our  views,  however  determined  we  may 
be  not  to  extend  our  limits,  it  has  been  utterly  out  of  our 
power  to  stand  still.  Such  have  been  the  restless,  plundering 
habits  which  belong  to  this  great  Indian  society,  such  its  very 
natural  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  our  power,  that,  after  a 
Belies  of  unprovoked  aggressions,  Lord  Hastings  at  last,  in 
1817,  brought  to  a  completion  that  system  of  policy  which  the 
great  genius  and  foresight  of  Lord  Wellesley  had  originally 
planned,  and  would  have  probably  accomplished  twenty-five 
years  before,  had  he  remtuned  in  India."  But  it  was  found  that 
tbesystem  of  subsidiary  and  tributary  alhances,  while  it  secured 
our  supremacy,  bad  an  inevitable  tendency  te  render  the 
native  Govemments  weak  and  oppressive.  The  native  prince 
became  indolent  by  trusting  to  strangers  for  security,  and 
cruel  and  avaricious  from  the  assurance  that  he  had  nothingto 
dread  from  the  hatred  of  his  subjects  as  long  as  his  protection 
was  guaranteed  by  our  irresistible  power.  From  time  imme- 
morial the  remedy  for  an  oppressive  government  in  India,  when 
it  had  reached  a  point  beyond  the  power  of  endurance,  was  a 
popular  rebellion,  the  result  of  which  was  the  subversion  of 
the  dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  family  on  the 
throne.  Any  such  remedy,  however,  was  rendered  absolutely 
impracticable  bythe  presence  of  a  British  force,  which  eupportmi 
the  throne  against  every  opponent,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign. 
The  dignity,  the  energy,  and  the  capacity  of  the  native  princes 
withered  imder  this  parasitical  connection  with  a  paramount 
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power.  The  Court  of  Du'ectore  deemed  it  wise,  if  not  also 
benevolent,  to  preserve  these  attributes  of  power,  and  to 
render  the  princes  efficient  instruments  of  Government, 
They  considered  that  this  object  could  be  attained  by  a 
rigid  system  of  non-interference  in  their  affairs.  But  this 
theoiy  was  found  as  impracticable  as  the  "beautiful  tiieoi'y" 
of  Mr.  Dundas,  in  1783,  which  denounced  all  extension  of  the 
British  dominions.  During  half-a-century,  there  was  scarcely 
an  instance  of  a  prince,  living  under  the  safeguard  of 
British  protection,  who  rose  above  the  debasing  influences 
of  the  zenana,  and  showed  any  talent  for  g'oveming.  It 
was  only  when  a  native  state  happened  to  be  blessed  with 
the  services  of  statesmen  like  Salar  Jung,  or  Dinkur  lUo, 
that  the  interference  of  the  paramount  power  became  re- 
dundant, except  to  defeat  tlie  intrigues  for  his  dismissal. 
Circumstances  were  constantly  arising  to  baffle  tliis  principle 
of  non-interference.  We  found  it  often  necessary  to  inter- 
pose our  authority  in  a  contest  for  the  throne,  or  to  prevent 
a  course  of  action  tending  to  produce  a  conflict  of  which  we 
should  have  to  bear  the  brunt.  We  were  bound  to  correct 
a  system  of  misrule  which  might  lead  to  a  failure  of  resoutcee, 
and  entail  heavy  responsibilities  on  us.  Nor  could  we  always 
forget  tliat  our  protection  of  the  prince  from  the  indignation  of 
his  subjects,  implied  the  obligation  of  protectiog  the  subjects 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  ruler.  The  rule  of  non-intervention 
was  therefore,  from  the  inexorable  neceaaity  of  circumstances, 
almost  as  often  in  abeyance  as  in  operation,  and  it  was  this 
vacillating  policy  during  Lord  William  Bentinck's  administra- 
tion, wiiich  lowered  the  character,  and  diminished  the  useful- 
ness of  tlie  British  Government.  In  some  cases  he  refused  U) 
interfere  where  be  might  have  prevented  disorder  and  misery; 
in  others,  be  has  been  deemed  to  have  interfered  too  far. 
At  GwaUor,  he  declined  to  use  iiis  influence,  and  the  Btat« 
was  brought  to  the  verge  of  revolution  and  civil  war.  In 
Coorg,  he  extinguished  the  dynasty ;  in  the  case  of  Mysore, 
he  assumed  the  government  of  the  country. 
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A&im  bi  The  kingdom  of  Myaore,  it  will  be  remembered, 

Mywrt,  i7»—  ^^  created  out  of  the  spoils  of  Tippoo  by  Lorf 
Wellealey  In  1799,  and  conferred  on  one  of  the 
descendants  of  the  old  royal  family.  This  measure  was  streu- 
uuusiy  opposed  at  the  time  by  Sir  Thomas  Muoro,  on«  of 
the  most  profound  statesmen  the  Company's  service  has 
ever  produced.  He  advised  the  partition  of  the  whole  of  the 
conquered  country  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Company  He 
urged  that  thu  inhabitants  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
government  of  strangers  ;  that  the;  had  no  national  spirit  or 
antipathies  to  stir  them  up  to  resistance,  and  that  they  beheld 
a  change  of  mlers  with  perfect  indifference.  He  argued  that 
no  political  advantage  could  be  gained  by  dragging  the  de- 
scendant of  the  raja  of  Mysore  from  obscurity,  "  If,"  he  said, 
"we  had  foimd  a  prince  in  captivity  who  had  once  enjajred 
power,  a  proper  regard  for  humanity,  and  the  supposed  pre- 
judices of  the  nation  in  favour  of  one  who  bad  once  been  their 
sovereign,  would  no  doubt  have  pleaded  strongly  for  his  resto- 
ration ;  but  no  such  motive  now  calls  upon  us  to  invest  the 
present  raja,  a  boy  of  six  years  old,  with  royalty ;  for  neither 
he  nor  his  father,  nor  his  grandfather,  ever  exercised  or 
knew  what  it  was;  and  long  before  the  usurpation  of  Hyder, 
the  rajas  had  been  held  as  state  prisoners  by  their  delways 
or  ministers.  No  attachment  remains  towards  the  family 
among  the  natives,  for  it  has  long  been  despised  and  for- 
gotten." This  communication  did  not  reach  Lord  Wellesley 
till  after  he  had  made  his  arrangements  for  the  elevation  of 
the  boy;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  "the  territorieo 
thas  placed  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  raja  of 
Mysore  constituted  substantially  an  integral  portion  of  our 
own  dominions."  The  treaty  of  cession  was,  therefore,  made 
hy  the  British  Government  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Ifizam.  It  was,  moreover,  concluded  with  the  raja  personally, 
without  that  allusiou  to  heirs  and  successors,  which  had  l)een 
inserted  in  the  treaties  formed  by  Lord  Wellesley  with  the 
Peshwa,  the  raja  of  Nagpore,  the  Nizam,  and  Sindia.    This 
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significant  omisBioa  in  the  case  of  Mysore  was  supplied,  it  has 
beeD  said,  by  the  claase  which  makes  the  treaty  binding'  "as 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure."  This  expresaion  is 
employed  in  cases  where  treaties  were  made  expressly  to  include 
heirs  and  successors.  That  portion  of  the  conquered  territory 
which  was  assigned  to  the  Nizamand  the  Company  was  to  "be 
held  in  full  right  and  sovereignty  for  ever,"  whereas  the  raja 
of  Mysore  was  simply  "to  possess  the  territory  described," 
It  was  clearly  intended  by  Lord  Wellenley  to  be  a  personal 
and  not  an  hereditary  fief.  The  power  of  resuming  the  grant 
of  the  kingdom  was  reserred  in  the  4th  aiticle  of  the  treaty: 
"  Whenever  the  Governor-General  in  Council  shall  have  reason 
to  apprehend  afailure  in  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  military  force — seven  lacs  of  pagodas  a-year — he  shall 
have  full  power  and  right  either  to  introduce  regulations  and 
ordinances  as  he  shall  deem  expedient  for  the  internal  manage- 
ment and  the  collection  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  or  to 
assume  and  bring  under  the  direct  management  of  the  servants 
of  the  Company  such  part  or  parts  of  the  territory  as  shall 
appear  to  him  necessary  to  render  such  funds  efficient  and 
av^lable  either  in  peace  or  war."  The  object  of  this  assump- 
tion WM  defined  in  the  next  article  to  be,  not  only  "  to  secure 
the  efficiency  of  the  said  military  funds,  but  also  to  provide 
for  the  effective  protection  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people."  In  his  memorandum  explanatory  of  these  two 
articles,  Lord  Wellesley  said,  "  recollcxrting  the  inconvenience 
and  embarrassroent  which  have  arisen  to  all  parties  concerned 
under  the  double  Government  and  conflicting  authorities  in 
Oude,  Tanjore,  and  the  Camatic,  I  resolved  to  restore  to  the 
Company  the  most  extensive  and  indisputable  powers  of  inter- 
position in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mysore,  as  well  as  an 
unlimited  right  of  assuming  the  direct  management  of  the 
country,"  The  government  of  Mysore  was  placed  under  the 
management  of  the  renowned  brahmin,  Poomea,  the  minister 
of  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  able  and 
active  superintendence  of  Sir  Bany  Close,  Mr.  Webbe,  and 
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Colonel  Wilks.  Under  tbese  favourable  auspices  tlie  country 
flonriahed  and  a  Burplua  of  two  crores  of  rupees  was  accumu- 
lated in  the  treaBury. 

BtJiMmiDci  ''"  1811,  the  raja  havuig  attained  his  sixteenth 
ibt  gsnnimait,  year,  proclaimed  his  own  majority,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  bis  minions  and  flatterers,  dismissed  the 
faithful  Potamea  and  assumed  the  charge  of  the  government 
himself.  The  Resident  reported  that  he  was  utterly  unfit 
for  the  management  of  the  country  by  the  instability  and  the 
iafinnities  of  his  character,  his  utter  disreg^ard  of  truth,  and 
his  entire  subservience  to  the  inflaence  of  favourites.  The 
government  steadily  deteriorated  during  the  twenty  years  in 
which  he  held  the  reins.  The  accumulations  of  Poomea  were 
diaupated,  and  all  the  establishments  of  the  state  fell  intc 
anears.  The  administration  became  venal  and  corrupt ;  th^ 
highest  offices  were  put  up  to  sale ;  valuable  crown  lands  were 
alienated,  and  new  and  grievous  taxes  were  imposed.  There 
was  no  security  for  property,  and  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  a 
eoort  of  justice.  This  system  of  misrule  was  continuedin  spite 
of  the  ai^onitions  of  the  Madras  Govemmeut.  Sir  Thomas 
Monro,  the  Governor,  paid  a  visit  to  Mysore  in  1825,  and,  in 
a  personal  interview  with  the  raja,  gave  him  a  deliberate 
warning  that  if  the  reform  of  the  administration  was  not  com- 
menced forthwith,  the  direct  interference  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment would  be  unavoidable.  This  remonstrance  produced 
ft  partial  improvement,  but  the  raja  soon  relapsed  into  his  old 
habits  of  prodigality  and  extortion.  The  Resident  at  his 
court  subsequently  renewed  these  expostulations,  but  finding 
them  altogether  unavailing,  ceased  to  press  thebi.  Unable 
uiy  longer  to  support  the  oppressions  of  the  raja's  administra- 
tion, the  people  broke  into  open  revolt,  and  in  1830  one  half 
tiie  kingdom  was  in  a  stateof  insurrection.  Adventurers  from 
the  Bonthem  Mahratta  country,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Mysore 
constabulary,  joined  the  st^idard  of  the  insurgents  and  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Company's  territories  and  of  the 
Oeccan  were  placed  in  jeopardy.  It  became  necessary  to  send 
02 
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a  lar^  British  force  iato  the  field  to  quell  the  rebellion.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  inviting  the  cultivators  to  come  into 
the  British  camp  and  peacefully  state  their  grievances,  with  the 
promise  that  tbey  should  be  redressed.  The  natives  reposed 
entire  confidence  in  the  British  officers,  but  none  in  those  of 
the  raja,  and  the  insurrection  at  length  died  out. 
UnnBeemtot  oi  liOrd  William  Bentinck  then  informed  the  raja 
J^^,1^^  that  though  tranquillity  wasfiirthepresent  restored, 
laaa.  the  British  Government  could  not  permit  its  name 

or  its  power  to  be  identified  with  these  acts  of  misrule,  and 
was  imperiously  called  on  to  supply  an  immediate  and  complete 
remedy.  It  became  indispensable,  therefore,  with  reference 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  to  interfere  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  state  of  MysorCj  and  to  save  the  vmious  inter^itB 
at  stake  from  further  ruin.  To  accomplish  this  object  ha 
deemed  it  necessary  to  transfer  the  entire  administration  of 
the  country  to  the  hands  of  British  officers,  paying  over  to  the 
raja  the  sum  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  a  lac  of  star  pagodas, 
and  a  fifth  of  the  net  revenue.  Under  the  able  and  honest 
management  of  those  functionaries  the  revenues  have  been 
improved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  raja,  from  both 
sources,  an  income  of  about  fourteen  lacs  of  rupees  a-year. 
This  decisive  measure  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  received  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  raja 
entreated  that  the  administration  might  still  be  carried  on  in 
his  name,  but  the  Court  directed  that  it  should  be  conducted 
in  the  name  and  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Company.  Soon 
after,  Lord  William  Bentinck  appointed  a  commission,  com- 
posed of  officers  of  high  standing  in  the  service,  to  investigato 
the  causes  of  the  outbreak  which  had  been  quelled  by  the 
British  army,  and  he  gathered  from  their  report  that  the 
representations  of  oppression  had  been  overstated.  From  this, 
among  other  considerations,  he  was  led  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  the  entire  assumption  of  the  country  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  he  proposed  to 
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the  Court  to  take  over  in  perpetuity  a  portion  of  the  country 
auflicient  for  the  payment  of  the  subBidy,  and  to  restore  the 
remainder  to  the  raja,  subject  however,  to  the  condition  that 
if  he  neglected  the  Govemment,  and  suSered  any  gross  aiid 
general  oppressioQ  to  be  practised,  the  Compaoy  should  be  at 
Lberty  to  resume  this  portion  also.  But  the  Court  of  Directors 
refused  to  sanction  the  proposal,  and  decided  that  the  assnrop- 
tion  of  the  whole  country  was  justified  by  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  and  essential  to  the  security  of  the  people.  The 
Ministry  soon  after  confirmed  and  completed  the  arrangements 
by  directing  that  the  produce  of  Mysore  should  thenceforward 
be  treated  both  in  England  and  in  India,  as  that  of  a  British 
possession,  and  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  differential 
duties. 

aopj,  isM-as.  In  the  prindpahty  of  Bhopal  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention led  to  anarch;  and  bloodshed,  which  a  word  from 
the  paramount  anthority  would  at  any  moment  have  prevented. 
About  eighteen  months  after  the  alliance  with  this  state  was 
condnded  in  1818,  the  amiable  and  accomplished  nabob  was 
accidentally  killed  by  a  pistol  shot,  and  his  widow,  Secunder 
Begum,  a  woman  of  high  spirit  and  great  abihty,  aasimied  the 
responsibilities  of  the  government,  with  a  Christian  for  her 
prime  minister,  and  a  Mahomedan  and  a  Hindoo  as  his 
assistants.  She  affianced  her  daughter  to  her  nephew  and 
adopted  him  as  the  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  she  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  any  portion  of  her  power,  and  not  only  delayed 
tbe  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  but  refused  him  any  share  in 
the  government  after  he  had  attained  his  majority.  He  ap- 
pealed to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  dechned  to  interfere 
farther  than  by  insisting  on  the  completion  of  the  marriage. 
In  the  hope  of  strengthening  her  position  she  laid  aside  the 
restrunta  imposed  on  females  by  Asiatic  cnstom,  and  held 
dorbars  without  a  screen,  and  appeared  on  horseback  with- 
out a  veil,  to  the  great  scandal  of  her  people.  The  younj: 
nabob,  Ending  himself  still  denied  all  authority,  made  his 
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escape  from  the  capital  and  began  to  collect  partisans.  The  two 
parties  appealed  to  arms,  and  an  action  was  fought  in  whi<^ 
the  young  nabob  was  defeated  and  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
were  killed.  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  by  this  time  quitted 
India,  and  his  snccesaor,  Sir  Charles  Meti^lfe,  consideriitg  that 
the  principle  of  non-interference  had  been  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, offered  the  mediation  of  the  Government ;  tranquillity 
was  immediately  restored.  The  Begum  retired  to  a  jageer, 
and  the  youth  ascended  the  tiiione.  His  reign  however  was 
brief,  and  the  succession  devolved  on  his  daughter,  then  six 
years  of  age,  who  was  invested  with  the  supreme  authority  at 
the  usual  age,  and  has  continued  to  govern  the  prindpality 
to  the  present  time  with  extraordinary  talent  and  success.  She 
took  great  dehght  in  manly  sports,  and  speared  and  shot  with 
all  the  ardour  of  the  keenest  sportsman.  She  was  in  the  habit 
of  working  ten  and  often  twelve  hours  a-day ;  she  visited  every 
district  and  attended  minutely  to  the  drill  and  discipline  of  her 
soldiers.  She  reformed  her  dvH  establishments,  ptud  off  the 
state  debts,  resettled  her  revenue,  set  up  a  new  pohce,  uid 
organized  a  judicial  system.  Iler  energy  is  still  the  admiration 
of  the  country,  and  her  administrative  ability  has  seldom  been 
surpassed  in  India.  During  the  Mahratta  and  Ptndaree  war, 
her  grandfather  sold  his  jewels  to  maintain  the  contingent  of 
troops  with  which  he  joined  the  British  army.  During  the  sepoy 
mutiny,  the  present  Begum  exhibited  the  ancient  fidelity  of  her 
house  to  the  British  Crown,  and  she  is  the  only  Indian  princess 
decoratedwiththeGrandCrossofthe"Illu8triou8Starof  India." 
Jondhpow,  IBM.  The  Same  vacillating  policy  was  exhibited  in 
regard  to  the  various  principalities  of  Rajpootana,  although 
the  turbulent  habits  of  the  feudal  nobles,  and  the  vicious  con- 
stitution of  the  government,  rendered  the  interposition  of  the 
paramount  power  indispensable  to  their  tranquillity.  This  will 
be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  transactions  in  Joudhpore 
and  Jeypore.  Maun  Sing,  the  raja  of  Joudhpore,  had  been 
deposed  by  his  "  thakoors,"  or  feudatory  chiefs,  before  the 
Pindaree  war,  on  accomit  of  his  msanity,  real  or  feigned ;  but 
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)ie  recovered  his  power,  if  not  hU  reason,  in  1621,  and  inime- 
<]iately  began  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  them.  A  reconcilia- 
tion was  effect«d  by  the  Resident  in  1824,  but  it  was  of  brief 
daration.  The  raja  determined  to  retain  the  lands  he  had 
agreed  to  restore  to  them,  and  commenced  a  new  course  of 
spoliation.  The  cliiefs  ag£uu  appealed  to  the  British  Govem- 
metit,  but  the  non-inferference  poUcy  was  now  predominant, 
and  they  were  driven  to  seek  redress  by  their  own  efforts. 
They  raised  an  army  of  7,000  men,  and  advanced  to  the  capital 
with  the  determination  to  depose  Maun  Sing.  He  appealed  in 
great  alann  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  felt  the  necessity 
of  ioterpositiou,  and  was  disposed,  for  various  reasons,  to  con- 
sider the  case  exceptional.  The  Resident  was  empowered 
to  restore  peace,  which  waa  effected  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
But  the  insane  violence  of  the  raja's  character  broke  forth 
afresh,  and  he  had  the  temerity  to  insult  the  Governor-General 
by  refusing,  on  a  frivolous  pretext,  to  attend  the  great  durbar 
of  all  the  Rajpont  chieftains,  which  was  held  at  Ajmere  in 
1S3I.  He  allowed  his  tribute  to  fall  into  arrears ;  he  gave 
encouragement  to  the  robber  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  refused  to 
apprehend  the  thugs,  or  to  surrender  the  malefactors,  who 
sought  refuge  in  his  country.  A  large  army  was,  therefore, 
ordered  to  march  into  Marwar  to  bring  the  raja  to  reason,  but 
the  mere  demonstration  of  force  was  found  to  be  sufficient,  and 
he  hastened  to  send  a  deputation  with  his  humble  subtniesion. 
The  Eathores — the  designation  of  this  tribe — were  accustomed 
to  boast  of  the  "hundred  thousand  swords"  with  which  they 
had  supportod  the  throne  of  Akbar,  and  of  the  resistance  they 
liad  offered  for  three  years  to  Auningzebe.  But  they  quailed 
before  the  majesty  of  British  power,  and  the  raja's  envoys 
meekly  enquired  what  occasion  there  could  be  for  an  army 
when  a  single  constable  would  have  been  sufGcient  to  convey 
the  commands  of  the  Govemor-Genei-al.  Every  demand  waa 
at  onco  conceded. 

J»niore,  1836.  During  the  minority  of  the  raja  of  Jeypore,  his 
mother  acted  as  regent,  and  resigned  herself  to  the  counsels  of 
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Jotaram,  a  banker  of  the  Jain  sect.  The  haughty  nobles  ex- 
pelled the  money  changer  from  the  post  of  miniBter,  and  installed 
one  of  their  own  number,  Bhyree  Saul,  a  connection  of  the  roya) 
family.  The  regent  mother  embi-aced  every  opportunity  of 
thwarting  his  measures  and  throwing  the  government  into 
confusion,  in  the  hope  of  embroiling  him  with  the  British 
authorities,  and  at  length  obtained  the  permission  of  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  to  recall  Jotaram,  The  nobles  resented  the  indig- 
nity of  having  their  renowned  state  subjected  to  the  control  of 
bankers  and  women,  and  a  civil  war  appeared  inevitable,  when 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  David,  proceeded 
in  person  to  Jeypore,  and  convened  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs. 
The  majority  of  them  were  found  to  favour  the  views  of  the 
regent  ranee,  and  her  authority  was  accordingly  guaranteed 
with  Uberty  to  choose  her  own  minister,  A  grand  durbar 
was  held,  and  the  young  raja,  seated  on  the  lap  of  SirCharles, 
received  the  homage  of  the  Jeypore  nobility.  Jotaram  became 
the  head  of  the  administration,  but  it  speedily  fell  into  confu- 
sion. The  revenues  were  misappropriated,  the  troops  remained 
unpaid  and  became  insubordinate,  and  the  tribute  to  the  Com- 
pany was  allowed  to  run  into  arrears.  The  Jaio  pursued  the 
nobles  who  had  opposed  him  with  great  vindictivenees,  and  a 
general  spirit  of  disaffection  pervaded  the  country.  Anappeal 
was  made  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  to  terminate  the  disorders 
of  the  state  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  he  refused  to  interfere.  Emboldened  by  tliis  reply, 
Jotaram  attempted  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  Bhyree  Saul. 
The  regent  ranee  died  soon  after,  having  held  the  reins  of 
power  for  ten  years.  Her  death  was  followed,  in  1835,  by  that 
of  the  raja,  but  not  without  such  strong  suspicions  of  poison 
that  the  minds  of  men  became  inflamed  ag^nst  Jotaram,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  tender  his  resignation.  The  British  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  guardianship  of  the  infant  heir,  and  the 
poUtical  agent  who  was  sent  to  the  capital  was  just  in  time  tc 
prevent  a  conflict  between  the  party  of  the  exasperated  nobles 
and  of  Jotaram.    The  banker  was  directed  to  remove  to  a 
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distance  from  the  capital,  and  as  he  attributed  his  disgrace  to 
the  Beddent,  he,  or  his  partisans,  hired  men  to  assasBiuate  him. 
He  was  availed  and  wounded  as  he  was  leaving  the  durbar, 
and  barelj  escaped  with  hia  life,  but  bis  assistant,  Mr.  Blake, 
was  barbarously  murdered  in  the  streets.  This  attempt  to 
apply  the  principle  of  non-interference  to  Jeypore  kept  the 
country  in  commotion  for  a  long  period,  and  eventually  resulted 
in  the  aj^intment  of  a  British  agent  to  reside  at  the  court,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  a  stringent  control  over  the  afCaira  of 
the  state. 

(tade,  isai-9*.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  by 
BQccessive  Governors -General,  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Minto, 
and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  to  prevail  on  the  king  of  Oude  to 
reform  the  administration  of  his  country,  but  with  little  appear- 
ance of  success.  The  king  who  was  seated  on  the  throne 
during  Lord  WilUam  Bentinck's  government,  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  zenana,  and  possessed  no  aptitude  for  business ;  his 
ideas  were  altogether  effeminate  and  puerile,  and  his  life  was 
devoted  to  indulgence.  He  enterttuned  the  deepest  aversion 
to  his  father's  able  minister,  and  would  have  taken  his  life  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  Resident,  Mr. — afterwards  Sir 
Herbert — Maddock.  In  an  able  and  exhaustive  report  upon  the 
state  of  ihe  country,  Mr.  Maddock  represented  it  as  in  a  state 
of  decay.  There  was  no  security  either  for  life  or  property, 
tmd  the  administration  presented  a  constant  scene  of  violence 
and  oppression ;  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not 
hear  from  his  own  residence  in  Lucknow  the  booming  of  ar- 
tillery employed  in  the  siege  of  forts,  or  in  tie  coercion  of 
zemindars,  who  never  paid  their  rente  without  compulsion. 
The  character  of  the  native  Government  of  Oude  had,  how- 
ever, become  the  subject  of  party  feelings,  uid  there. were 
not  wanting  men  who  mfuntained  that  it  was  cultivated  hke 
a  garden,  and  presented  a  flourishing  appearance.  But  Lord 
William  Bentinck  in  his  despateh  to  the  India  House,  assured 
the  Court  that  the  representations  of  Mr.  Maddock  were  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimony  of  all  the  ofBcers  civil  or  military 
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who  bad  travereed  the  province,  and  that  during  bia  own 
journey  from  Lucfenow  to  Rohilcund  the  whole  conntry  ex- 
hibited a  melancholy  picture  of  desolation  and  misery.  Some 
of  his  predecesaors  had  questioned  the  right  of  the  British 
GoTemment  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  country, 
but  he  considered  it  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Company  to 
interpose  for  the  protection  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  and 
constrain  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  his  officers.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Lucknow  in  1831  and  transmitted  a  written  communication  to 
the  king,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  reforms,  and 
distinctly  announced  that  if  he  continued  te  withhold  them, 
the  entire  management  of  the  country  would  be  taken  over  by 
the  British  Government,  as  in  the  cases  of  Tanjore  and  the 
Gamatic,  and  an  annuity  assigned  for  the  support  of  the  royal 
family. 

Hnkiin  Before  this  remonstrance  was  delivered,   the 

Mebdi,  ISM.  ijJQg  jj^ij  reappointed  Hakim  .Uehdi  to  the  post 
of  minister.  This  extraordinary  man  was  the  son  of  a  Persian 
gentleman  of  Sheraz,  who  emigrated  to  India  in  search  of 
political  employment,  and  entered  the  service  of  Oude,  in  which 
he  rapidly  rose  to  distinction.  He  was  one  of  the  ministers  who 
in  1801  vigorously  but  ineffectually  opposed  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory demanded  by  Lord  Wellesley.  He  identified  the  prosperity 
of  his  adopted  country  with  his  own  happiness,  and  devoted 
bis  splendid  talents  to  the  improvement  of  the  administration, 
though  thwarted  at  every  step  by  his  sovereign.  During 
successive  reigns  he  had  amassed  a  princely  fortune,  which  he 
expended  with  unboimded  generosity  in  the  town  of  Rampoora 
in  the  British  territori^  to  which  he  had  retired.  It  was 
gracefully  remarked  of  him  that  the  poorest  man  never  entered 
his  bouse  without  a  welcome,  or  departed  without  reUef.  His 
liberality  was  not  confined  to  his  own  neighbourhood.  In  the 
remote  region  of  Cashmere,  he  contributed  bountifully  to  rebuild 
a  town,  on  hearing  that  it  had  been  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake.   There  was  no  ostentation  in  his  chari^  and  no  bigotry 
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in  hia  creed.  Lord  William  Bentinck  pronounced  him  one  of 
the  ablest  men  i;i  India,  and  as  a  revenue  administrator  un- 
anrpaaacd  by  any  officer,  European  or  native.  Having  rasumed 
charge  of  the  government  of  Oude,  he  introduced  important 
reforms  with  a  vigorous  hand ;  he  reduced  the  amount  of  the 
aaaesBments,  organized  a  police,  and  established  courla  of 
justice.  He  retrenched  the  profligate  expenditure  of  the  zenana, 
curtailed  the  allowances  of  the  parasites  who  thronged  the 
court,  and  had  the  courage  to  reduce  the  lavish  stipends  of  the 
king's  uncles.  But  he  was  too  radical  a  reformer  for  the 
meridian  of  Oude,  The  ear  of  the  king  was  filled  with  com- 
plaints and  calumnies,  and  he  began  to  withdraw  his  confidence 
from  his  able  and  virtuous  minister.  Hakim  Mehdi  im- 
plored the  support  of  the  British  Government,  pleading  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1801,  which  bound  the  Nabob  Vizier 
"  to  advise  with  and  act  in  conformity  to  the  counsel  of  the 
Company's  officers,"  and  he  maintained  that  they  were  vmder 
a  solemn  obligation  to  afford  it.  But  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
acting  upon  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  refused  to  make 
use  of  his  authority,  and  the  king  soon  after  dismissed  the 
minister,  on  the  frivolons  pretence  that  he  had  used  disrespect- 
ful language  towards  his  mother,  and  had  insulted  the  portrait 
of  his  father.  In  a  despatch  which  the  Court  of  Directors  sent 
to  Calcutta  in  the  early  period  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  ad- 
ministration on  the  subject  of  Oude,  they  remarked  that  "had 
it  not  been  for  their  connection  with  the  country,  although 
misrule  might  have  attained  as  great  a  height,  it  would  not 
have  been  of  eqnal  duration.  It  was  the  British  Government 
which,  by  a  systematic  suppression  of  all  attempts  at  resist- 
ance, had  prolonged  this  disorganization,  which  became 
permanent  when  the  shortsightedness  and  rapacity  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  government  was  armed  with  the  military  strength 
of  a  civilized  one."  In  reply  to  Lord  William  Bentinck's 
minute  representing  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the 
country  had  been  reduced,  and  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
was  thus  entailed  (m  the  Company,  they  authorized  him  at 
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once  to  osBume  the  governmcDt  of  Oude,  if  circumBt&Dces 
fihonld  appear  to  him  to  render  it  neceesary.  But,  under  the 
menace  which  Lord  William  Beutinck  had  formally  adminis- 
tered to  the  king,  and  under  the  influence  of  eome  of  Hakim 
Mehdi'B  reforms,  the  country  began  to  present  an  improved 
appearance.  The  Governor-General,  moreover,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  order  of  the  Court  to  lake  over  the  administratioD 
of  the  country,  was  on  the  eve  of  quitting  India,  and  he  con- 
tented himself  with  communicating  the  substance  of  their 
iiwti'uctiona  to  the  king,  and  with  intimating  to  him  that  the 
execution  of  this  order  would  be  suspended  in  the  hope  that  a 
Bpontaneoua  adoption  of  improvements  would  render  it  alto- 
gether unnecessaiy. 

siDdia,  laaa.  No  event  of  any  moment  occurred  at  the  court 

of  Sindia  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  1818,  in 
which  he  alone  escaped  the  fate  of  the  other  princes,  and 
retained  his  possessions  and  bis  power.  Ke  expired  in  peace 
and  honour  at  Gwalior  on  the  2lBt  March,  1827,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  having  reigned  thirty-four  years.  During  this 
long  and  eventful  period,  he  had  witnessed  a  stupendous 
revolution  of  political  power  in  India.  At  bis  accession, 
the  Mahratta  empire  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory, 
and  he  was  the  most  powerful  member  of  that  great  common- 
wealth, as  well  as  the  most  influential  and  important  chief  in 
India, — second  in  military  strength  and  resources  only  to  the 
Company.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Mahratta  empire 
was  extinct ;  the  Feshwa,  a  captive,  though  treated  with  all 
the  honours  of  royalty,  and  his  kingdom,  a  British  province. 
The  Gnickwar,  the  Nizam,  Ilolkar,  and  the  raja  of  Nagpore 
were  divested  of  all  political  power,  and  controlled  by  subsidiary 
armies,  and  he  himself  was  entirely  subordinate  to  British 
authority.  (In  his  death-bed,  he  sent  for  Major  Stewart,  the 
Resident,  and  in  reference  to  the  future  government  of  his 
kingdom,  said  "  I  wish  you  to  do  whatever  yon  think  proper." 
He  left  no  BOn,  and  had  invariably  refused  to  adopt  one.  His 
widow,  Baeza-bye,  without  whose  advice  be  is  said  never  to 
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have  formed  any  tJetennination,  was  the  daughter  of  the  famed 
Sirjee  Rao  Qhatkaj,  the  most  accomplished  villain  of  his  age. 
She  was  a  woman  of  imperious  diepositioD,  maeiculine  character, 
and  inoidioate  ambition.  She  inherited  all  the  violence  of  her 
father's  temper,  but  was  not  hke  him  either  cruel  or  vindictive. 
She  was  constrained  hy  the  voice  of  the  chiefs  to  adopt  a  son, 
and  her  choice  fell  on  Junkojee,  a  near  relative  of  her 
deceased  husband,  but,  in  the  hope  of  prolonging  her  own 
authority,  she  neglected  his  education,  and  studiously  withheld 
from  him  all  those  advantages  which  might  prepare  him  for 
his  important  station.  To  every  remonstrance  on  this  viola- 
tion of  her  duty  she  replied,  "  no  one  ever  wished  to  qualify 
another  for  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  he  himself  wished 
to  retain."  Fretting  under  the  restraints  which  she  continued 
to  impose  upon  him  after  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he 
appealed  to  Lord  William  Bentinok,  who  relaxed  the  principle 
of  non-interference  to  the  estent  of  insisting  on  his  being 
furnished  with  a  separate  seal,  with  which  every  pubhc  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  British  Government  was  to  be 
authenticated.  But  he  was  still  kept  under  the  most  galling 
control  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  from  which  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  He  took  refuge  with 
the  Resident,  through  whose  mediation  a  reconciliation  was 
ejected,  though  not  without  great  difficulty.  Soon  after  this 
event,  Lord  WilUam  Bentinck  visited  Gwalior,  when  both 
parties  pressed  their  claims  on  his  attention,  but  he  declined 
to  afford  any  authoritative  expression  of  his  wishes,  and 
advised  the  raja  to  be  content  vrith  his  present  position, 
and  await  the  course  of  events.  The  belligerents  were,  in 
£act,  left  by  the  Governor- General  to  their  own  exertions ; 
the  bye  to  retain  her  power  as  long  as  she  was  able,  and 
the  raja  to  wrest  it  from  her  whenever  he  could.  The 
breach  was  thus  widened,  and  the  raja,  having  at  length 
g^ed  over  some  of  the  disciplined  battalions,  beleaguered 
the  palace  on  the  10th  July,  1833.  The  bye,  aianned 
for  her  personal  safety,  fled  to  her  brother,  Hmdoo  Rao,  and 
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sommoned  the  S«sidest  to  her  aseistuice,  but  be  declined  to 
attend  her.  She  then  called  up  one  of  the  brigades  and  was  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  Residency,  when  she  was  met  b;  a  bod; 
of  the  young  raja'a  troops,  and  a  deadly  conflict  would  have 
ensued  if  the  Resident  had  not  hastened  to  the  apot  and  inter- 
posed to  prevent  it.  The  interference  of  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment now  became  imperative,  and  the  Resident  received 
instructions  to  exercise  his  power  and  influence  to  compose  these 
diSerences,  and  to  prevent  a  civil  war.  lie  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  Btal«  of  pubhc  feehng,  and  finding  the  chiefs  and 
other  influential  men  of  the  durbar  anxious  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  raja,  threw  the  weight  of  his  authority  into  that  scale, 
and  Junkojee  received  a  letter  frem  the  Governor-General 
congratolating  him  on  hia  accession  to  the  throne.  The  bye 
was  permitted  to  retire  with  the  wealth  she  had  accumulated  to 
Agra,  only  sixty-five  miles  from  Gwahor,  but  as  she  continued 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  countiy  by  her  incessant  intrigues, 
she  was  required  to  remove  to  Fumickabad,  where  she  en- 
camped with  an  army  of  followers.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Governor-General,  the  Government  of  Gwahor  agreed  to  allot 
her  a  large  annuity,  on  condition  of  her  retiring  to  her  jageer  in 
theDeccan,  and  the  rapid  desertion  of  her  retmners  constrained 
her,  however  reluctantly,  to  accede  to  these  terms. 

rt™  ^VTiile  Lhe  Government  of  India  thus  adopted 
of  Bunopiiobik,  the  principle  of  non-interference  in  reference  to  the 
'^***'  states  of  India  which  were  dependent  on  it  for 

support  and  guidance,  attempts  were  made  to  estabUsb  a  con- 
nection with  the  independent  States  beyond  the  Company's 
tenitories.  The  cycle  of  alarm  had  come  round  again.  In 
1808,  Napoleon  had  obttuned  a  paramount  influence  at  the  court 
of  Persia,  andwassupposedto  entertain  designs  on  India,  which 
the  Government  in  London  sought  to  counteract  by  forming 
alliances  with  Persia,  Cabul,  and  Lahore.  Russia  had  now 
secured  the  same  ascendency  in  Persia  which  the  French  had 
formerly  enjoyed,  and  was  believed  to  cast  a  hostile  glance  at 
the  Company's  dominiciisin  India.    The  Government  therefore 
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deemed  it  advisable  to  open  up  the  navigation  of  tbe  Indus, 
and  obtain  a  commanding  influence  on  that  river,  hy  forming 
defensive  alliances  with  the  independent  princes  on  its  banks, 
the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  the  Ehan  of  Bhawulpore,  and  Ruujeet 
Sing. 

To  elucidate  the  intercourse  now  established  with 
Bnnjeet  Sing,  Eunjeet  Sing,  it  is  necessary  to  resume  the  nar- 
i80»— isK.  rative  of  his  progress  sbce  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Metcalfe  in  1809.  Hia  government  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of  conquest,  which  became  the  vital  element  of  its  growtli. 
Ambition  is  inherent  in  all  Asiatic  powers,  but  with  Kunjeet 
Sing  the  increase  of  territory  was  the  one  object  of  his  life, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  army,  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  sinews  of  war,  absorbed  his  attention  to  the  neglect  of 
every  other  branch  of  government.  To  restrain  his  army  from 
turning  upon  himself  and  creating  internal  disturbances,  it 
waa  kept  in  constant  employ.  Scarcely  a  year  passed  without 
some  military  expedition,  and  his  troops  were  assembled  for 
actioa  at  the  close  of  the  rains  with  the  regularity  of  the 
season. 

iwnimofhLji  '^^^  wealth  and  energies  of  the  Punjab  were 
Araif.  concentrated  on  military  objects.    This  system  was 

exactly  suited  to  the  martial  character  of  the  Sikh  population, 
whom  it  furnished  with  congenial  occupation,  and  likewise 
gratified  with  the  submission  of  province  after  province  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Khalsa,  as  well  as  with  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth.  Glory  and  plunder  thus  became  the  chief  som'ces  of 
their  fidehty  to  the  crown.  Eunjeet  Sing  had  been  struck  with 
the  discipline  and  efGciency  of  the  small  escort  of  sepoys  which 
accompanied  Mr.  Metcalfe  in  1809,  when  they  successfully 
r^)elled  an  ^sault  of  the  Sikh  fanatics,  of  whom  he  himself 
stood  in  awe,  and  he  immediately  commenced  the  formation 
of  regular  battalions  on  the  model  of  the  Company's  army, 
by  means  of  deserters  whom  he  allnred  from  its  ranks.  His 
soldiers  at  first  manifested  great  reluctance  to  abandon  their 
old  national  mode  of  fighting  on  horseback  with  matchloodu, 
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for  which  they  had  long  been  renowned  through  India;  but 
RuDJeet  Sing  succeeded  in  overcoming  it  by  the  encnoragement 
of  higher  p;i,y,  by  incesBant  attention  to  their  drill  and  equip- 
ment, and  by  goin^  through  the  military  exerciBCS  in  person. 
Through  these  unremitting  exertions  the  Sikhs  were  at  length 
converted  into  regular  infantiy  soldiers,  and  admirable  artillery- 
men, and  contracted  the  Indian  feeling  of  adoration  of  their  guns. 
CoicLUFiu  Of  Runjeet  Sing,  having  completed  the  subjugation 
i8ift-M.  "  of  all  the  Sikh  chieftidns  who  were  once  hie  equals, 
and  brought  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  under  one  dominion,  led 
his  army  in  1810  against  Mooltan,  which  was  still  bound  bj 
allegiance  to  the  throne  of  Cabnl,  but  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  exaction  of  two  lacs  of  rupees.  Three  years 
later  he  entered  into  a  convention  with  Futteh  Khan,  the  vizier 
of  Cabul,  for  a  joint  expedition  to  Cashmere,  but  the  vizier 
outstripped  his  army,  and  having  obtained  posseaaion  of  the 
principality,  refused  to  share  it  with  hie  ally.  While  the 
Afghan  troops  were  thus  employed  in  Cashmere,  Runjeet  Sing 
surreptitiously  obtwned  possession  of  the  district  and  fort  of 
Attock  on  the  Indus,  esteemed  the  eastern  key  of  Afghanistan. 
A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Futteh  Khan  was  completely  over- 
powered, and  the  authority  of  Eunjeet  Sing  was  permanently 
extended  up  to  that  river.  Soon  aft«r,  Shah  Soojah,  the  exiled 
monarch  of  Cabul,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a  captive  in 
Cashmere,  was  persuaded  to  seek  refug«  with  Runjeet  Sing. 
He  brought  with  him  the  far-famed  diamond,  the  Koh-i-noor, 
or  mounlAin  of  light,  which,  according  to  the  Hindoo  legends, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Paudoos,  the  mythologies  heroes  of 
the  Muhabharut.  In  the  last  centuiy  it  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  celebrated  peacock  throne  of  Delhi,  which  was 
carried  away  with  other  trophies  by  Nadir  Shah,  in  1739.  On 
the  murder  of  that  prince  and  the  plunder  of  his  tents,  Ahmed 
Shah  Abdalee  obtained  poaaession  of  it,  and  it  descended  with 
his  throne  to  his  grandson.  Shah  Sooj(^.  He  was  now  within 
the  power  of  Runjeet  Sing,  who  was  equally  avaricious  of 
jewels  and  of  horses,  and  who  subjected  the  Shah  and  his 
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family  for  several  days  to  the  torture  of  hunger,  till  he  sur- 
rendered the  ^m.  Runjeet  Sing  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of 
the  name  of  the  Shah  for  his  own  designs,  and  not  only  detained 
him  in  close  custody  but  treated  him  with  the  greatest  indignity. 
He  succeeded  at  length  in  eluding  tho  vigilance  of  his  guards, 
and  made  his  escape  in  disguise  to  Loodiana,  where  the  British 
Govemment  generously  allowed  him  apensionof  50,000  rupees 
a-year.  In  1818,  Bunjeet  Sing  led  his  army  a  second  time 
against  Mooltan,  and,  after  a  futile  nege  of  four  months, 
obtained  possession  of  the  citadel  by  a  happy  accident,  through 
the  temerity  of  one  of  his  fauatic  soldiers.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  Futteh  Khan,  the  vizier  of  Mahomed  Shah,  the  ruler  of 
Cabul,  whose  energy  and  talent  alone  had  kept  the  Afghan 
monaidiiy  from  dissolution,  was  first  blinded  and  then  barbar- 
ously murdered  by  the  execrable  Kamnin,  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  throne.  Mahomed  Azim,  the  governor  of  Cashmere,  and 
one  of  the  twentj-  brothers  of  Futteh  Khan,  hastened  to  Cabul 
with  a  large  army  to  avenge  his  death.  The  king  was  obliged 
to  fly  to  Herat,  the  only  province  which  now  remained  to  him  of 
all  the  vasit  possessions  of  the  Abdalee  dynasty,  and  the  Baruk- 
zyes,  Futteh  Khan's  tribe,  became  supreme  in  Afghanistan. 
Runjeet  Sing  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  times 
to  obtain  possession  of  Feshawur,  the  capital  of  the  Afghan 
province  lying  between  the  Khyber  pass  and  the  Indus,  but 
it  was  speedily  recovered  by  the  Afghans.  The  loss,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  compensated  by  the  conquest  of  Cashmere 
in  the  following  year,  with  which  he  was  so  elated,  as  to 
celebrate  it  by  illuminating  Lahore  and  Umritsir  for  three 
successive  nights.  During  the  next  two  years  his  army  was 
employed  in  wresting  from  the  throne  of  Cabul  the  Derajat,  or 
strip  of  territory,  about  300  miles  in  length,  lying  between  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus  and  the  Soliman  range,  and  stretching 
down  southwards  to  the  borders  of  Sinde. 

In  March,  1822,  two  of  the  French  officers  of 
ttinch  (man.  Napoleon's  army,  Colonel  AUard  and  Colonel  Yen- 
.  '***■  tura,  who  had  left  Europe  on  the  restoration  ol 
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the  Bonrbons,  and  had  subsequent!;  obtained  employment 
under  the  king  of  Peniia,  made  their  way  through  Caudahar 
and  Cabiil  to  Lahore,  and  after  some  heeitatioD,  were  received 
into  the  service  of  Runjeet  Sing.  The  Sihh  soldiery  were 
distingiiiahed  by  their  indomitable  courage,  their  alert  obedience, 
and  their  endurance  of  fatigue.  They  were  animated  by  a 
Btroag  feeling  of  national  enthusiasm,  strengthened  by  a  high 
religious  fervour,  every  regiment  having  its  own  grunthee,  or 
expounder  of  the  Bacred  book,  a  copy  of  which  was  usuaUy 
deposited  near  the  regimental  colours.  Kunjeet  Sing  had 
already  succeeded  in  bringing  his  army  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency  by  his  personal  extortions,  and  by  constant  em- 
ployment in  expeditions  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
victory.  From  these  French  officers,  and  from  Generals 
Court  and  Avitabile  who  followed  them,  that  army  now 
received  the  farther  improvement  of  European  discipline  and 
tactics,  thoi^h  not  without  exciting  muimnrs  of  discontent 
among  the  old  Sikh  officers,  who  resisted  all  innovations 
under  the  plea  that  they  had  conquered  Cashmere,  Peshawur 
and  Mooltan  without  any  of  these  new  fangled  manoeuvres. 
Under  the  instruction  of  these  officers  the  Sikh  army  became 
more  effective  and  powerful  than  even  the  battalions  which 
De  Boignehad  created  for  Sindia,  and  Raymond  forthe  Niaara. 
Thus,  the  im]>ortant  design,  which  was  sedulously  pursued 
by  Lord  Wellesley,  of  breaking  up  the  armies  of  native 
princes  disciplined  by  European  officers,  and  of  providing  in 
treaties  against  the  renewal  of  the  system,  was  completely 
frustrated.  In  a  kingdom  which  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
an  existence  during  his  administration,  an  army  trained  and 
commanded  by  European  skill,  more  formidable  than  any  of 
those  which  had  created  anxiety  in  his  mind,  arose  on  our 
northern  frontier,  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Delhi. 
B«ttnofNoiiihM»,  In  March,  1823,  Runjeet  Sing  advanced  against 
ithUarcik,ie2i.  p^shawui  with  aa  armj-  of  24,000  men,  and  was 
met  at  Nousbera  by  a  body  of  Eusuf  zye  highlanders  not  exceed- 
ing 5,000,  who  had  raised  the  cry  of  a  religious  war  against  the. 
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ioSdel  Sikhs.  The  Sikh  fanatics — the  Akalees,  or  immortale — 
were  thus  brought  into  conflict  with  the  Mahomedan  fanatics, 
and  the  Sikhs  were  completely  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their 
leader.  Fresh  troops  were  brought  up,  and  two  charg«B  of 
caraliy  were  made,  but  repulsed  by  the  Mahomedans,  who 
were  not  dislodged  from  their  position  before  night-fall,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  efforts  of  Runjeet  Sing.  This  battle 
became  memorable  from  the  fact  that  a  bod;  of  mountaineers 
and  villagers,  without  any  support  from  regular  troops,  but 
frantic  with  rehgious  fanaticism,  succeeded  in  baffling  the 
eiertiona  of  more  than  four  times  their  own  number  of  the 
well-trfuned  and  disciplined  Sikh  troops.  Runjeet  Sing  was 
ultimately  left  master  of  the  field,  and  sacked  Feshawnr  and 
plundered  the  country  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber.  His 
troops,  however,  had  a  superstitious  aversion  to  any  expedition 
beyond  the  Indus,  and  he  did  not  consider  it  prudent,  at  the 
timej  to  occupy  a  province  which  would  entail  harassing  duties 
on  his  soldiers,  without  contributing  anything  to  his  treasury. 
It  was  accordingly  left  in  the  hands  of  Yar  Mahomed,  the 
brother  of  Dost  Mahomed,  on  the  simple  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Lahore.  In  1827,  the  tranquillity  of  the  province 
was  distm'bed  by  Syud  Ahmed,  a  Mahomedan  fanatic,  who  was 
a  pettf  officer  of  horse  ten  years  before,  in  the  semceof  Ameer 
Khan,  the  Patau  freebooter,  and  on  receiving  his  discharge 
when  the  army  was  broken  up,  turned  reformer  and  pretended 
to  have  special  revelations  from  heaveu.  £y  denouncing  the 
irregularities  which  had  crept  into  the  Mahomedan  ritual,  and 
professing  to  restore  the  creed  to  its  original  simplicity  and 
purity,  he  kindled  into  a  flame  that  feeling  of  fanaticism 
which  is  always  inherent  in  a  Mussulman  population.  During 
a  visit  to  Calcutta  in  1822,  he  made  many  disciples,  and  then 
proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  centre  of  Mahomedan 
nnity,  and  the  perennial  fountain  of  Mahomedan  enthusiasm. 
He  returned  from  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  withf  eelings  still  more 
exdted,  and  proceeding  to  Afghanistan  proclaimed  a  religious 
war  against  tJie  Sikhs.    In  1827,  he  raised  the  green  standard 
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of  Islam  in  the  Eoaufzye  mountains,  and  came  down  on 
PeBha^vnr,  but  was  defeated  with  ease  hy  the  disciplined 
battalions  of  Ranjeet  Sin^.  Two  years  after  he  repeated  the 
invasion,  when  Yar  Mahomed,  who  held  the  province  nnder 
Banjeet  Sin^,  was  overcome  and  slain,  but  the  opportune 
arrival  of  Genen^  Ventura  dispersed  the  fanatics  and 
saved  Peshawur.  In  1S30,  Syud  Ahmed  attacked  Sultan 
Mahomed,  to  whom  Peshawur  had  been  granted  as  a  fief 
by  Runjeet  Sing,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  province,  which 
was  occupied  by  his  followers.  Elated  with  his  success  he 
proclaimed  himself  Caliph,  and  struck  coin  in  the  name  of 
"Ahmed  the  Just,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  not  only 
demanded  a  tithe  of  all  their  property  from  the  Eusufzyes,  but 
began  to  interfere  in  their  matrimonial  arrangements.  The 
rude  inhabitants  of  the  mountaios  resisted  this  assumption  of 
authority,  and  expelled  him  from  the  country,  when  he  retreated 
to  Cashmere,  where  he  was  overtaken  by  the  troops  of  Runjeet 
Sin^and  killed  in  May,  1831, — six  mouths  before  his  followers 
rose  in  insurrection,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta. 

LoMAmneirt  ^^  1827,  Lord  Amherst  took  up  hia  residence  at 
ud  Rn^eei  Simla  which  has  now  become  a  great  and  popular 
hotion,  1827—  sanitarium.  It  lies  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
^"'"  of  Lahore,  and  Runjeet  Sing  embraced  this  oppor- 

tunity of  sending  a  complimentary  mission,  together  with  a 
magnificent  tent  of  shawls  for  the  King  of  England,  which 
was  diJy  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Governor- General 
on  his  return  to  Ei^land.  Runjeet  Sing  had  a  strong  passion 
for  horses,  and  thought  Uttle  of  despatching  a  military  expedi- 
tion to  secure  any  of  extraordinary  beauty  of  which  he  might 
happen  to  receive  information.  Lord  Ellenborongh,  who  was 
then  Pre^dent  of  the  Board  of  Control,  resolved  to  present  him 
in  return  with  a  team  of  stalwart  English  dray  horses,  and 
to  make  the  conveyance  of  them  the  ostensible  motive  of 
exploring  the  Indus.  That  river  was  then  not  more  known 
than   in  the  days   of  Alexander  the    Great,   and   all    our 
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Jmowledge  of  it  was  derived  from  the  authors  of  antiquity. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  despatching  the  horses  b;  the  more 
obvious  route  of  the  Ganges,  it  was  determined  to  send  them 
dp  the  Indus,  and  to  make  an  attempt  at  the  same  time  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  the  chiefs  on  its  banks.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  horeea  at  Bombay,  Sir  John  Malcolm  selected 
Lieutenant — afterwards  Sir  Alexander — Bnmes  to  take  charge 
of  the  mission,  a  duty  for  which  he  was  pecidiarly  fitted  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  and  character,  his 
intelligence,  and  his  ambition.  Sir  John  also  furbished  ap 
one  of  his  old  state  carriages,  to  be  presented,  along  with  the 
Bnde,  isN.  holies  to  the  ruler  of  the  Pimjab.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  Lieutenant  Bumes  entered  the  territory  of 
Sinde  which  had  become  tributary  to  Cabul,  on  the  decay  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  but  was  subjugated  in  1786  by  the 
Talpooras,  a  tribe  from  Belochistan,  beyond  the  Indus.  The 
oonqnering  chiefs,  who  were  designated  the  Ameers  of  Sinde, 
partitioned  the  country  among  tbemselvea,  and  an  indepen- 
dent prince  presided  over  each  of  its  three  divisions.  Like  all 
new  dynasties  in  India  they  had  been  incessantly  engaged 
in  encroaching  on  the  territories  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Afghans  and  the  Rajpoots,  and  had  at  length  succeeded  in 
extending  tiieir  sovereignty  over  a  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  From  their  first  establisbment  in  the  government  of 
the  country  they  had  manifested  an  inveterate  jealousy  of 
the  English,  and  rigidly  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  them, 
AS  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  their  own  inde- 
pendence. They  had  broken  up  the  Company's  factory  which 
they  found  established  at  the  ancient  emporium  of  Tatta,  and 
treated  with  invariable  insolence  every  envoy  sent  to  them 
from  Bombay.  The  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Bumes  with  the 
avowed  design  of  traversing  the  length  of  the  country  was 
considered  an  event  of  evil  omen,  and  one  Belochee  chief,  as 
the  mission  advanced  up  the  river,  exclaimed  "  The  mischief 
is  done ;  the  English  have  seen  our  country,"  The  Ameer 
of  Hyd^nbad,  the  capital  of  lower   Sinde,  exhibited  great 
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hostility  to  Lieutenant  Burnea,  who  was  subjected  to  groas 
indignity,  and  twice  constrained  to  retire  from  the  00011(17, 
The  energetic  remonstrance  oE  Colonel  PottJnger,  the  Resident 
in  the  neighbouring  British  province  of  Cutch,  at  length  pro- 
cnred  him  a  suitable  reception  at  that  court,  and  the  means  of 
transporting  his  convoy  up  the  Indus. 

On  quitting  Sinde  he  entered  the  territories  of 
u  Lskon,  the  khan  of  Bhawulpore,  who  welcomed  him  with 
"""  much  cordiahty,  and  exhibited  with  a  feeling  of 

pride  the  teatimonialB  which  Mr.  Slphinetone  had  given  his 
grandfather,  on  his  way  to  Cabul  in  1809.  The  priucipahty 
of  Bhawulpore  was  limited  in  extent  and  far  from  fertile. 
Runjeet  Sing  had  despoiled  the  prince  of  all  his  temtoiy 
north  of  the  Sutlege  and  would  long  since  have  absorbed  the 
remainder,  i>ut  for  the  restrictions  of  the  Metcalfe  treaty 
of  1809.  On  entering  the  Punjab,  Lieutenant  Bumes  waa 
met  by  the  officers  deputed  to  wait  on  him  and  escorted 
through  the  country  with  great  pomp,  and  received  at  the 
court  with  ostentatious  courtesy.  Runjeet  Sing  gave  him 
a  warm  embrace  as  he  entered  the  durbar,  and  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  letter  with  which  he  said  he  had  been  entrusted 
by  the  minister  of  the  King,  his  master,  touched  the  seal 
with  his  forehead,  while  the  whole  court  rose  to  honour  it. 
In  this  communication  Lord  Ellenborough  stated  that  the 
King  of  England,  knowing  that  his  iiighness  was  in  possession 
of  the  most  beautiful  horses  of  the  most  celebrated  breeds  in 
Asia,  had  thought  that  it  might  be  agreeable  to  him  t^so  to 
possess  horses  of  the  most  remarkable  breed  of  Europe,  and  that 
his  Majesty  witnessed  with  sincere  satisfaction  the  good  under- 
standing which  had  for  so  many  years  subsisted,  and  which 
God  ever  preserve,  between  the  British  Government  a^d  his 
highness.  While  the  letter  was  read  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  was  fired  from  each  of  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  drawn  np 
for  the  occasion.  During  his  residence  at  Lahore,  Lieutenant 
Bumes  was  treated  not  only  with  distinguished  honour  in 
public,  but  with  great  personal  kmdness  both  by  the  genial 
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chief  himself,  and  b;  all  his  officers,  European  and  native. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Simla,  where  Lord  William  Bentinck 
was  residing,  and  submitted  the  information  be  bad  collected 
reepecting  the  commerce,  the  politics,  and  the  milit%r|r 
strength  and  organization  of  the  provinces  he  had  traversed. 
The  Governor- General  was  highly  gratified  with  the  talent, 
zeal,  and  enterprize  which  he  bad  exhibited  in  his  ardnoua 
task,  and  directed  him  to  return  to  Bombay  through 
Afghuiistan,  Balkh,  and  Bokhara,  and  to  explore  the  routes 
and  roBources  of  theee  unknown  regions. 

Tbegreatnesaofitnajeet  Sing  had  been  steadily 
siDK,i8n.  on  the  increase  for  twenty  years,  and  the  power 
he  had  now  atbuned  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  native  princes 
who  had  successively  succumbed  to  the  strength  of  our  arms. 
The  small  body  of  cavalry,  armed  only  with  matclilocks,  which 
was  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  had  been  gradually  im- 
proved and  expanded  into  a  grand  army,  which,  including  the 
coutingents  of  his  jageerdars,  consisted  of  no  less  than  82,000 
men,  animated  by  the  successes  of  a  dozen  campaigns,  and 
in  part,  disciplined  and  commanded  by  European  officers.  His 
artillery  consisted  of  876  guns,  and  an  equal  number  of  swivels. 
His  annu^  revenue  was  estimated  at  two  crores  and  a  half  of 
rupees,  and  be  had  accumidat«d  ten  cr(a<es  in  the  vaults  of  the 
fortress  of  Govindgiir,  which  he  had  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  TJmritsir,  to  curb  the  Akalees,  the  armed  and  fanatic 
guardians  of  that  national  shrine.  Though  unable  to  read  or 
write,  the  habit  of  listening  to  papers  in  Persian,  Punjabee, 
and  Hindee,  had  given  him  great  facility  in  comprehending 
whatever  was  brought  before  him  by  the  able  secretaries 
whom  be  had  selected  with  great  judgment,  and  who  were 
obliged  to  be  in  attendance,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  He 
was  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  the  age  between  Constan- 
tinople and  Pekin,  and  with  the  command  of  such  an  army 
and  such  resourO'es  as  he  had  created,  and  with  the  animation 
of  a  lofty  spirit  of  ambition,  would  doubtless  have  founded 
another  empire  in  Hindostan,  but  for  the  treaty  dictated  by 
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Mr.  Metcalfe  in  1809,  which  confined  him  to  the  right  bank  of  Ihi- 
SutlegB.  It  waa  this  restriction  which  constrained  him  to  direci 
hia  views  of  aggrandizement  to  other  qnarters.  He  had  accord- 
ingly conqnered  Cashmere  and  the  territories  to  the  north  o; 
it  np  to  the  confines  of  Tartary ;  he  had  rendered  Peshawm 
tributary,  and  extended  his  power  op  to  the  Khyber  pass. 
Across  the  Indus  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  Derajat, 
which  brought  him  to  the  borders  of  Sinde,  on  which  he  cast 
Th«  EhiiH,  *  longing  eye.  But  though  he  had  reached  the 
iMi.  summit  of  power,  and  was  absolute  throughout 

the  Punjab,  be  never  arrogated  the  invidious  distinction  of  an 
independent  sovereign,  but  both  in  speech  and  writing  repre- 
sented himself  as  the  head  of  the  Sikh  Ehalsa,  or  common- 
wealth, which  waa  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  superstitious 
devotion  by  the  chiefs,  the  people,  and  the  soldiery  of  the 
Punjab.  His  noble  army  was  the  army  of  the  Khalsa  ;  and 
the  shout  of  triumph  was  "  Victory  to  the  Ehalsa,"  not  to 
Runjeet  Sing.  All  the  grand  achievements  of  bis  reign  were 
performed  for  the  sake  of  Gooroo  Govind,  the  founder  of  the 
community,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  for  the  glorification  of  the 
Ehalsa.  There  was  no  apprehension  of  any  revolt  against  his 
authority  during  his  lifetime,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
Bune  allegiance  would  be  paid  by  the  Sikh  barons  and  tbeir 
followers  to  his  son,  who  was  utterly  deficient  in  talent  and 
energy,  a  mere  purple-bom  prince.  In  these  circumstancea, 
he  considered  it  important  to  secure  for  his  throne  and  his 
dynasty  all  the  strength  and  prestige  which  a  close  alhance 
with  the  British  Government,  and  his  own  recognition  by  the 
Governor-General  as  the  chief  of  the  Ehalsa,  were  calcu- 
lated to  impart.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  William  BentincI: 
deemed  it  pohtic  to  manifest  to  the  princee  of  India,  whi 
regarded  the  progress  of  Runjeet  Sing's  power  with  exulta- 
tion and  hope,  that  a  feeling  of  cordiality  existed  between 
the  two  Governments;  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  meet- 
ing should  be  held  at  Roopnr,  on  the  banks  of  th« 
Sutlege. 
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^^  This  assembly  was  the  most  briUiant  in  which 

BuopoT.  lui.  the  representative  of  the  Company  had  partici- 
pated since  the  first  establishment  of  their  power  in  India. 
Lord  William  was  distinguished  by  the  simphraty  of  his 
habits,  and  hia  sincere  aversion  to  the  pageantry  of  power ; 
bat  be  considered  it  important  on  this  occasion  to  give  &lat 
to  the  meeting  in  tbe  eyes  of  all  India  by  a  grand  military 
display,  which  should  likewise  enable  Runjeet  Sing's  generals 
to  appreciate  the  efficiency  of  the  various  arms  of  our  force, 
and  gratify  his  own  curiosity  regarding  their  organization  and 
equipment.  He  accordingly  ordered  up  two  squadrons  of 
European  lancers  with  their  mounted  band,  two  battalions  of 
native  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  irregular  horse,  and  eight 
horse  artillery  guns.  He  descended  from  Simla  to  the  en- 
campment at  Koopur  on  tbe  22nd  October,  and  Runjeet  Sing, 
accompanied  by  hia  brilliant  court,  arrived  at  the  opposite 
bank  of  tbe  Sutlege  three  days  later  with  10,000  of  his  best 
horse  and  6,000  selected  infantry.  But  aa  the  time  for  tbe 
meetjng  approached,  bis  habitual  mistrust  led  him  to  enter- 
tain suspicions  of  treachery,  and  be  sent  for  General  Allard 
late  overnight,  and  informed  him  that  be  could  not  venture  to 
proceed  across  tbe  Sutlege  on  tbe  morrow.  Tbe  general 
endeavoured  to  remove  hia  apprehensions,  and  offered  to  stake 
his  own  bead  that  there  would  ]>e  nothing  disagreeable.  The 
Maharaja  was  not  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  and  directed 
the  astrologers  to  consult  the  Grunth,  or  sacred  volume.  They 
reported  that  the  result  of  tbe  meeting  would  be  auspicious  ; 
but  they  advised  him  to  take  two  apples,  and  present  one  to  the 
Governor-General  and  the  other  to  his  secretary  i  if  they  were 
received  without  any  hesitation  it  might  be  considered  a  favour- 
able omen.  Runjeet  crossed  the  Sutlege  on  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  in  tbe  middle  of  the  street  formed  by  British  troops  was 
met  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  to  whom  be  presented  tbe 
apple,  which  was  cheerfully  accepted,  and  all  his  fears  were 
at  once  dissipated.  He  occupied  the  centre  of  the  cavalcade ; 
his  nobles  mounted  on  elephants,   and  decked  in  gorgeous 
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^parel,  preceded  and  followed  him,  while  a  body  of  4,000 
horsemen,  uniformly  dressed  in  yellow,  whom  the  Maharaja 
had  cautiously  brought  over  with  him,  formed  the  wiaga  of 
the  proceasioQ.  He  directed  every  movement  himself  with  the 
eye  and  confidence  of  a  soldier,  and  even  in  this  holiday  cere- 
monial exhibited  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  his  wonderful 
talent  for  command.  Presents  of  every  variety,  and  of  the 
moat  costly  description,  had  been  collected  by  the  order  of 
Lord  Wilham  Bentinck  from  various  pEffta  of  India,  sufficient  in 
value  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  Lord  Ellenborough'e  cart 
horses,  and  Sk  John  Malcolm's  old  state  carriage.  Runjeet 
examined  every  article  minutely  with  the  curiosity  of  a  child, 
and  saw  it  carefully  packed  up  under  his  own  eye,  by  his 
master  of  the  jewel  ofBce.  The  following  day  the  Governor- 
General  returned  the  visit.  The  spectacle  was  one  of  extra- 
ordinary  splendour.  Seventy  elephants,  richly  caparisoned, 
advanced  with  the  principal  Sikh  chieftains  to  meet  him. 
The  royal  tents  exhibited  a  scene  of  magnificence  which 
had  not  been  witnessed  in  India  since  the  days  of  Aurung' 
zebe,  and  which  was  httle  to  have  been  expected  among  the 
rough  soldiers  of  the  Punjab.  After  passing  through  two 
triumphal  arches  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  conducted  to  a 
splendid  pavilion,  where  the  courtiers,  resplendent  with  silk 
and  jewels,  were  individually  introduced  to  faim.  The  court 
was  shaded  by  a  lofty  arcade  of  yellow  silk,  and  the  floor  waa 
covered  with  the  richest  shawls  and  carpets  which  Cashmere 
could  produce.  The  spacious  tent  behind,  in  which  the 
Governor-General  was  received,  composed  of  crimson  velvet, 
yellow  French  satin,  a  sheet  of  inlaid  pearls,  and  jewels  of 
immense  value,  realized  the  highest  visions  of  oriental  grandeur. 
The  frank  manners,  the  free  enquiries,  and  the  lively  conver- 
sation of  Runjeet  Sing  gave  an  air  of  ease  and  cheerfulness  to 
ceremonials  which  were  usually  stately  and  stiff.  He  caller] 
up  and  paraded  before  the  Governor-General  his  favourite 
horses,  announcing  their  names  and  their  virtues  with  great 
animation.     One  of  the  dray  horses  was  likewise  brought 
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forward,  but  his  huge  and  shaggy  legs  and  coarse  appeantuce 
formed  a  fltroDg  contrast  with  the  ^ttering  gold  and  crimson 
velvet  with  which  his  back  was  omamAited.  A  week  was 
passed  in  reviews,  entertainments,  and  displays,  recalling  to 
mind  the  da;e  of  Mogul  magnificence,  and  the  parties  sepa- 
rated with  an  increased  appreciation  of  each  other's  power. 
Before  the  encampment  was  broken  up  Runjeet  Sing  prevailed 
on  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  affix  his  signatore  to  a  pledge  of 
perpetual  friendship,  which,  "like  the  Bun,  was  to  shine 
glorious  in  history." 

j^j  Rnnjeet  Sing  had  long  been  eager  to  add  Sinde 

siade.  1931.  to  hls  dominions,  and  more  especially  to  obtain 
possession  of  Shiborpore,  a  commercial  mart  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus,  of  sudi  magnitude  and  importance  that  the  bills 
of  its  buikers  pass  current  from  Astracsn  to  Calcutta.  But 
he  began  to  suspect  that  the  British  Government  entertained 
designs  regarding  that  province  in  opposition  to  his  wishes, 
and  that  the  transmission  of  the  horses  up  the  Indus,  when 
they  might  have  been  sent  with  greater  ease  up  the  Ganges, 
was  not  without  some  poUtical  object.  In  a  private  interview 
with  the  secretaries  before  the  G-ovemor- General's  departure, 
he  endeavoured  to  sound  them  on  the  subject,  and  hinted  at 
a  joint  expedition  against  the  Ameers,  and  a  partition  of  their 
dominions.  Sinde,  be  remarked,  was  a  rich  country;  the 
wealth  accumulated  in  it  for  a  century  was  immense ;  and  the 
treasury  at  the  capital,  as  Lieutenant  Bumes  told  him,  con- 
twned  twenty  crores  of  rupees  j  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
standing  army,  or  indeed  any  troops  at  all  beside  the  Beloche 
militia.  Bnt  do  intimation  could  be  extracted  from  their  official 
Ups  of  the  intentions  of  the  Governor- (Jeneral,  although  on  the 
very  day  of  his  arrival  at  Roopur  he  had  instructed  Colonel 
Fottinger  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  Sinde,  for  the  double 
object  of  concluding  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Ameers,  and 
of  watching  the  movements  of  a  Persian  envoy  who  was  at  the 
capital  negotiating  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Talpoora 
family,  as  the  extension  of  Persian  influence  to  the  banks  of  the 
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Indus  was  already  be^nniDg  to  be  identified  with  tlie  progrees 
of  Russian  power  in  the  east.  Colonel  Pottinger  reached  Hydera- 
bad in  Febmaiy,  1832,  and  found  that  the  Ameers  recoiled 
from  the  idea  of  a  connection  of  aay  description  with  the 
Company's  Oovemment.  The  opening  of  the  Indus  to  Britash 
trade  and  enterprise  appeared  to  them  fraught  with  indefinite 
danger  to  their  independence,  and  they  apprehended  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  factory,  as  in  other  cases,  was 
tranaformed  into  a  cantonment.  They  yielded  at  length  to 
the  pressure  of  the  envoy,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  con- 
cluded, the  most  memorable  article  of  which  was  that  "  the 
contnicting  parties  bound  themselves  never  to  look  with  the 
eye  of  covetousuess  on  the  possessions  of  each  other."  Within 
eleven  years  8inde  was  a  British  province.  A  request  was  at 
the  same  time  made  to  Runjeet  Sing  to  co-operate  in  opening 
the  Sutlege  to  trade,  which  he  was  assured  would  afford  him 
the  gratification  of  seeing  a  steamboat.  To  this  proposal  he 
consented  with  great  reluctance,  remarking  that  these  com- 
mercial projects  of  the  British  Government  on  the  Indus  had 
snatched  Shikarpore  from  his  grasp,  and  defeated  all  his  views 
on  the  kingdom  of  Sinde. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

I^KD  WILLIAM  BENTINCk'S  ADMINISTBATIVE  BEFORHS 


S^™^""  ^^*=  government  of  Lord  William  Bentinck 
i»8— m!  stands  forth  in  high  relief  in  the  history  of  British 
India  as  the  era  of  progression.  It  derives  its  lustre  from  his 
enlightened  views  of  domestic  policy,  his  vigorous  administra- 
tive reforms,  his  intrepid  philanthropy,  and  his  spirited  efforia 
to  promote  the  material  interests  of  the  empire.  Lord  Com- 
w^Iis  had  given  form  and  consistence  to  our  institutions  in 
1798,  but  there  had  been  little  attention  to  their  improvement 
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smce  the  days  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  they  were  daily  becomiBg 
more  and  more  effete.  Great  chang^es  had  taken  place  in  the 
European  service,  and  in  the  native  community,  and  the  whole 
system  of  judicial  administration  required  to  be  recast  and 
adapted  to  the  progress  of  circumstances.  For  this  task  Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  particularly  adapted  by  the  cteamess  of 
his  perceptions,  his  freedom  from  traditional  prejudices,  and 
his  inflexible  resolution  ;  and  he  was  happily  aided  by  the 
counsels  and  co-operatioD  of  three  of  the  ablest  men  whose 
eervices  the  Company  had  ever  enjoyed,  Mr.  Butterworth 
Bayley,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie.  He 
found  the  course  of  civil  justice  blocked  up  by  the  lumbering 
vaggon  of  the  provindal  courts,  which  he  justly  characterized 
as  "restiog  places  for  those  members  of  the  service  who  were 
deemed  unfit  for  higher  responsibilities."  The  judicial  character 
of  the  judges  was,  with  some  exceptions,  the  object  of  general 
contempt,  and  their  dedsions  in  appeal,  only  served  to  bewilder 
the  judges  of  the  courts  subK^nate  to  them,  and  to  disgust 
the  community.  In  regard  to  criminal  justice  their  ageucy 
was  simply  a  national  grievance.  They  proceeded  on  circuit  to 
hold  the  sessions  twice  in  the  year,  and  prisoners  were  kept 
in  confinement  for  months  before  they  were  brought  to  trial. 
Tbe  prosecutors  and  witnesses  were  detained  all  this  time  at 
their  own  expense,  and  subjected  to  such  intolerable  incon- 
venience, while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  judges,  that  the 
concealment  of  crime  became  an  object  of  universal  sohdtude 
throughout  the  country.  Lord  William  Bentinck  CMned  the 
gratitude  of  the  public  by  sweeping  away  a  class  of  tribunals, 
which  combined  the  three  great  evils  of  delay,  expense,  and 
uncertainty.  The  duties  of  the  session  were,  at  Bret,  entrusted 
to  the  ofScers  he  appointed  Commissioners  of  Bevenae,  but 
finding  the  functions  of  tax-gatherer  incompatible  with 
those  of  a  criminal  judge,  he  transferred  the  duty  to  the  judge 
of  thedistrict,  with  instructions  to  hold  a  monthly  jail  delivery. 
He  entirely  remodelled  the  system  of  civil  judicature.  A 
separate  Budder  or  chief  court  was  likewise  estabhahed  in 
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the  north-west  proviDcee,  and  the  natives  of  Delhi  were  no 
longer  constrained  to  travel  a  thousand  miles  to  Calcutta  to 
proeecnte  an  appetJ.  A  similar  boon  was  likewise  conferred 
on  those  provinces  by  the  erection  of  a  separate  Board  of 
Revenue  at  Allahabad,  and  the  control  of  the  fiscal  interests  of 
tweiity-flve  millions  of  people  was  established  in  the  most 
central  position.  The  value  of  these  and  all  the  other  judicial 
reforms  of  Lord  WilUam  Bentinck  was  indefinitely  enhanced 
by  restoring  to  the  people  the  inestimable  boon  of  the  use  of 
their  own  vernacular  language  in  all  the  courts,  civil,  criminal, 
and  fiscal,  to  which  they  were  amenable.  The  Mahome- 
dans  had  imposed  their  own  court  language,  lixe  Persian,  on 
the  conquered  people  of  India  in  every  transaction  with  the 
stato.  The  Company's  functionaries,  who  had  from  the  first 
manifested  a  strong  predilection  for  everything  that  was 
Mussulman,  retained  this  language  in  the  conrte,  although  the 
anomaly  and  the  incongruity  was  thereby  increased,  inasmnch 
08  justice  was  now  dispensed  in  a  language  foreign  not  only 
to  the  parties  and  the  witnesses,  but  ^so  to  the  judge  himself. 
Lord  WilUam  Bentinck  substituted  the  vemaculu  for  the 
Persian  in  all  tribunals,  though  not  without  a  strennons 
opposition  from  the  conservatism  of  the  civiliana. 
Bereime  Mttie-  '^'*®  ^^^  "^^  the  settlement  in  the  north-west 
ni«ii,N,  w,  provinces  belongs  to  Lord  William  Bentinck's  ad- 
'^^^'"^  '^^-  ministration.  Oathe  acquisitionof  those  provinc«e, 
consistai^  of  the  districts  in  Oude  ceded  by  the  Nabob  Vizier, 
and  the  districts  in  the  Dooab  conquered  from  Sindia,  Lord 
Wellesley  pledged  himself  to  grant  them  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  land  revenue,  but  it  was  repndiatedby  the  Court 
of  Directors,  who  ordered  it  to  be  limited  to  five  years.  This 
was  a  death  blow  to  all  agricultural  improvement.  Any 
attempt  by  the  landlord  to  improve  his  estates  only  exposed 
him  to  the  risk  of  an  increased  assessment,  and  as  the  period 
of  revision  approached  he  felt  it  to  be  his  interest  to  fill  up 
wells,  and  to  neglect  cultivation.  An  effort  was  at  length 
'  made  by  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  the  secretary  to  the  Clovermnent 
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in  the  territorial  department,  a  maa  of  broad  and  liberal  yievs 
and  great  earoestneBe,  b>  grapple  with  this  large  question,  and 
lie  produced  the  celebrated  Regiilatiou  VII,  of  1822,  a  monu- 
BMot  of  skill  and  industry,  of  whidi  any  Btatesman  mi^t 
justly  be  proud.  It  was  based  on  mature  knowledge  and 
sound  and  equitable  principles,  hut  it  was  unfortunately  too 
ocmplicated  in  its  details  to  work  well,  and  it  imposed  unlimited 
duties  on  a  limited  agency.  The  collectors  disrelished  the  labo- 
rious task  imposed  on  them,  and  performed  it  in  a  perfunctory 
mamier.  Some  of  them  affirmed  that  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
and  others  that  a  whole  century  would  be  necessary  to  compilete 
the  settlement  in  the  mode  required.  The  Board  of  Revenue 
when  asked  what  progresB  had  been  made  in  it,  replied  that 
the/ knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  At  the  end  often  years  it 
was  found  that  the  work  chalked  out  by  the  Regulation  was 
RCiucely  began.  Lord  William  Bentin<^  was  resolved  to  remove 
the  opprobrium  of  this  neglect  from  our  admiuistratiou,  and 
aftw  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Calcutta,  made  a  tour  of  the 
north-west  provinces,  and  during  hie  progress  invited  the 
ECTenue  oEBcere  of  the  various  districts  to  his  tents  to  discuas 
the  question  of  the  settlement.  After  obtaining  all  the  informa- 
tion within  his  reach,  he  examined  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings 
dorbg  his  residence  at  Simla,  and  on  his  return  to  Calcutta 
held  a  meeting  at  Allahabad  of  the  Revenue  Board  and  the 
most  eminent  officers  in  the  department,  when  the  question  waA 
My  discussed  and  finally  settled,  and  the  Regulation  whidt 
resulted  from  these  consultations  was  passed  in  Council,  after 
his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  in  March,  1833. 

The  new  settlement  possessed  the  great  merit 
BHt-Boiwt  of  simplicity.  It  dispensed  with  many  of  the 
**■  ^"^  elaborate  enquiries  of  the  former  Regulation, 
vhich,  however  useful,  were  not  deemed  essential  to  a  f(ur 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  state.  The  area  of  each 
village  was  to  be  surveyed  by  European  officers  and  recorded 
in  a  map,  while  each  individual  field  was  measured  by  native 
(^(xro  and  entered  in  the  village  register.    Without  a  ninata 
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classification  of  soils,  the  proportion  of  cultivated,  culturaUe, 
and  waste  lands,  tegether  with  ereiy  circamstance  which 
could  aSect  the  cultivation,  was  duly  recorded.  The  Collector 
was  required  to  decide  all  questions  of  disputed  boundaries  on 
the  spot,  with  the  aid  of  native  assessors,  and  the  most  pro- 
lific source  of  litigution  and  misery  in  India  was  thus  dammed 
up.  All  judicial  qnestions  which  might  arise  in  the  course  of 
his  proceedings  were  determined  with  the  aid  of  the  punchayet, 
the  ancient  and  time-honoured  jury  of  five,  in  which  the 
natives  reposed  such  unbounded  confidence  as  to  believe  that 
"  where  the  pmtj  ie,  there  is  Glod."  The  assessment  was  fixed 
by  the  Collector,  after  an  impartial  investigation,  and  a  free 
and  friendly  communication  with  the  people,  and  the  settle- 
ment was  then  made  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  either  with 
the  ryots  individually,  or  with  the  landholder,  or  with  the  village 
community,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  Collector  was  assisted 
by  a  body  of  uncovenanted  deputies  with  liberal  allowances, 
and  their  office  was  thrown  open  te  the  natives  of  the  country, 
without  reference  to  caste  or  creed.  The  general  control  of 
these  operations  was  committed  to  Mr.  Robert  Bird,  the  ablest 
financial  officer  in  the  service  since  the  daysof  Sir  John  Shore. 
He  possessed  a  large  grasp  of  mind,  and  combined  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  land  tenures  in  the  nortfa-weat, 
with  indomitable  energy,  and  that  sternness  of  purpose  which 
is  indispensable  in  any  great  and  difficult  undertaking.  He 
was  allowed  to  select  his  own  subordinates,  and  the  zeal  and 
ability  they  displayed  did  no  littie  credit  to  bis  discemment, 
while  the  honour  of  having  served  under  him  was  considered 
a  distinction  for  life.  Under  such  auspices,  and  with  aach 
instruments,  the  settlement  was  brought  to  a  termination 
within  ten  years.  It  embraced  an  area  of  72,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  23,000,000.  It  was  the  greatest  fiscal 
ftchiev^nent  of  the  Company's  Government.  The  first  settle- 
ment had  mined  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  devised,  the 
last  saved  millions  of  much  enduring  men  from  misery  and 
nun.    The  labours  of  the  renowned  Toder  Mull,  under  the 
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illastiious  Akbar,  iu  the  department  of  revenue  Bcttlementa 
which  historians  have  never  ceased  to  applaud,  were  rivalled, 
a  not  edipeed  by  those  of  Robert  Bird ;  but  there  was  no 
public  recognitioa  of  the  services  of  one  who  had  conferred 
ancli  inestimable  blessings  on  a  country  as  large  aud  populous 
as  Great  Britain.  He  was  only  a  Company's  servant,  and  the 
scene  of  his  duties  lay  in  India,  and  he  was  allowed  to  pass 
into  obscurity  on  his  return  to  bis  native  land,  and  sirik  into 
the  grave  without  the  shghtest  mark  of  distinction. 
Empioymmt  of  But  the  measure  which  above  all  others  has 
Kuim,  18JI.  gQ^edi-ed  the  memory  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  to 
the  natives  of  India,  is  that  which  he  inaugurated  of  introducing 
tbem  to  honourable  employment  in  the  public  service.  Allusion 
has  been  made  ia  a  former  chapter  to  the  cardinal  error  of 
Lord  ComwalliB's  policy,  that  of  excluding  them  from  every 
office  except  the  lowest  and  the  worst  paid.  Tbia  exclusion  was 
fortified  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Company,  which 
remunerated  the  Court  of  Directors  for  their  labours  in  the 
government  of  India  by  patronage,  and  not  by  money,  and  thus 
created  a  strong  tendency  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  offices 
to  their  nominees.  It  would  be  diScolt  to  discover  in  histoty 
another  instance  of  this  ostradsm  of  a  whole  people.  The 
grandsons  of  the  Gauls  who  resisted  Ceesar  became  Boman 
senators.  The  grandsons  of  the  Bajpoots  who  opposed  Babor 
in  his  attempt  to  establish  the  Mogul  power,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Biana  all  but  nipped  his  enterprise  in  the  bud,  were  em- 
ployed by  hie  grandson  Akbar  in  the  government  of  provinces 
and  the  conimand  of  armies,  and  they  fought  valiantly  for  him 
on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
0ns.  They  rewarded  his  confidence  by  unshaken  loyalty  to 
his  throne,  even  when  it  was  endangered  by  the  conspiracies 
of  his  own  Mahomedan  satraps.  But  wherever  our  sovereignty 
was  established  in  India,  the  path  of  honourable  ambition  and 
every  prospect  of  fame,  wealth,  and  power  wns  at  once  closed 
on  the  natives  of  the  country.  This  proscription  was  rendered 
the  more  galling  by  compsrison  with  the  practice  of  the  native 
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courts  around,  where  the  highest  prizes  of  power  were  open 
to  univerBal  competition.  The  contrast  was,  moreover,  aggm- 
vated  by  the  fact  that  the  native  princes  theraaelves,'  the 
Nizam  and  Tippoo,  Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  Runjeet  Sing, 
adopted  a  more  liberal  policy,  and  freely  entrusted  offices  of  the 
hig;he8t  responsibihty,  both  military  and  political,  to  European 
foreigners.  No  benefit  which  we  might  confer  on  the  country 
could  be  deemed  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all 
share  in  the  government,  one  of  the  highest  and  moat  honour- 
able aspirations  of  humanity.  It  was  v^n  to  expect  any 
attachment  to  our  rule  when  even  the  best  affected  of  our 
native  subjects  could  see  no  remedy  for  this  degradation  bnt 
in  the  subversion  of  our  government.  The  enlargement  of  the 
native  mind  by  education  only  served  to  augment  the  evil,  by 
shM7>ening  expectations  which  could  not  be  gratified.  The 
argument  for  this  policy  was  baaed  on  a  notion  of  the  adminis- 
trative superiority  of  Englishmen,  and  a  persuasion  of  the  utter 
unfitness  of  the  natives  for  any  of  the  functions  of  government, 
mingled  with  a  dread  that  their  venality  would  be  injurioua  to 
the  administration.  It  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
idle  to  hope  for  any  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
natives  while  they  were  excluded  from  aU  places  of  trust  and 
influence,  and  left  without  any  object  of  pursuit  but  the  grati- 
fication  of  their  own  passions.  Some  feeble  attempts  had 
been  made  in  preceding  administrations  to  modify  the  system, 
but  they  were  not  based  on  any  broad  and  generous  principle, 
and  were  intended  simply  to  reheve  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
pany's favourite  ofBcera  of  the  civil  service.  Lord  Willi. im 
Bentinck  brought  with  him  to  India  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
vicioueness  of  this  policy,  and  a  determination  "to  throw 
open  the  doors  of  distinction  to  the  natives,  and  grant  them  a 
full  participation  in  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
8tat«."  As  far  back  as  18?4,  the  Coiurt  of  Directors  had  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  to  secure  promptitude  in  the 
administratioD  of  justice,  native  fimctionaries  must  be  employed 
in  dispose  of  all  suits,  of  whatever  description  and  anwunt. 
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The  leading  members  of  Government  wei-c  fully  prepai-ed  to 
abandon  the  Corawallis  doctrine,  and  to  give  the  natives  an 

interest  in  the  stability  of  our  government  by  giving  tbem. 
a  share  in  tbe  management  of  it.  But  it  required  an  intrepid 
reformer  like  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinuk  at  the  bead  of  the 
government,  to  carry  out  these  large  views.  Thia  liberal 
policy  was  inaugurated  by  the  Regulations  of  1831,  which 
completely  reconstructed  the  legal  establishments  of  the 
Bengal  Presiden<Tf,  and  entrusted  the  primary  jurisdiction  of 
all  suits,  of  whatever  character  or  amount,  not  excluding  those 
instituted  against  Qoveinment,  to  native  agency.  The  new 
system  provided  for  three  grades  of  native  judges,  the  highest 
that  of  Principal  Sudder  Ameen,  on  500  rupees  a-month,  sub- 
sequently raised  to  750,  which  is  still  egregiously  inadequate 
to  the  position  and  reeponsibilities  of  the  office.  The  principle 
of  employing  natives  in  important  offices  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  other  departments,  and  it  has  resulted  in  imparting 
a  degree  of  vigour  and  popularity  to  the  British  administration 
which  it  never  enjoyed  before.  So  greatly  indeed  has  this 
privilege  been  appi'eciated  by  tbe  natives,  that  there  is  some 
risk  of  their  losing  the  manly  feeling  of  independence  in  their 
great  eagerness  for  public  employ.  The  poUcy  introduced  by 
Lord  William  Bentmck  hae  been  ?*alou8!y  and  nobly  followed 
up  by  his  succossors.  New  paths  of  distinction  have  been 
opened  to  native  ambition,  and  a  native  judge  now  sits  on  the 
bench  of  the  highest  court  in  Calcutta,  and  natives  of  rank  and 
influence  occupy  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
^  The  most  benignant  and  memorable  act  of  Lord 

Sotwej.  IB30,      ,_.  ,  „  .... 

William  BentjQck  s  admimstration  was  the  abolition 
of  Suttees.  Some  have  questioned  whether  this  atrocious  rita 
could  be  traced  to  a  reli^us  origin,  but  it  was  always  conse- 
crated by  tbe  solemnities  of  religion,  and  it  baa  been  practised 
tor  twenty  centuries,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  wherever  Hin- 
dooism  has  been  professed.  Even  in  Bali,  one  of  the  remote 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  where  the  Hindoo  ffuth 
stjU  lingers,  no  fewer  than  seventy  widows  were  bnmt  alive 
b2 
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towards  the  close  of  the  last  centory,  with  the  body  of  one  of 
the  rajas.  It  was  diacouraged  and  sometimes  prohibited  by 
the  Mahomedans,  and  Ahbar  himself  on  one  occasion,  issued 
from  his  palace  on  horseback  and  rescued  a  victim  from  the 
pile.  The  first  effort  to  interfere  with  it  under  the  Company's 
Goveroment  was  made  by  Mr.  George  Udny,  the  friend  and 
asaeciate  of  Sir  John  Shore,  and  by  Dr.  Caroy.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  to  whom  they  presented  an  address,  was  then  on  the 
eve  of  quitting  the  Government,  but  he  recorded  a  minute  in 
favour  of  abolishing  the  rite,  stating  ' '  that  it  was  one  of  the 
fondamental  maxims  of  the  Britieh  Government  to  consolt  the 
opinions,  customs,  and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  bat  only  ^len 
they  were  consistent  with  the  principles  of  humanity,  morality 
and  reason."  The  Sudder  Court,  however,  pnt  back  the  cause 
of  abolition  in  1810,  by  issuing  a  Circular  Order  setting  forth 
the  drcnmstances  in  which  the  act  was  to  be  considered 
illegal,  on  which  Mr.  Courtenay  Smith,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  adorned  the  bench  of  that  court,  asserted  that 
"these  orders  had  only  served  to  spread  and  conRnn  this 
execrable  usage."  On  this  and  every  subsequent  attempt  to 
lessen  the  evil  by  regulating  it,  the  Court  of  Durectors  justly 
remarked  that  such  measures  t«nded  rather  to  increase  than 
to  diminish  the  practice,  and  that,  by  profubiting  it  in  certain 
cases,  the  Government  ap^>eared  to  sanction  it  in  all  others, 
and  was  thus  made  an  ostensible  party  to  the  sacrifice.  The 
Bombay  Government  committed  a  still  more  fatal  error  in 
employing  one  of  its  European  officers  to  construct  the  pile  in 
order  to  give  the  unhappy  victim  an  opportunity  of  escape,  if 
she  was  unable  to  sustain  the  torture  of  the  flames.  Subsequent 
to  1820  the  question  was  discussed  with  increasing  earnestness 
in  England  and  in  India,  but  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  public  officers,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Mr.  Mountstewart  Elphin- 
atone,  and  Colonel  Sutherland,  shrunk  from  the  bold  proposal 
of  a  direct  prohibitjou,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  it  would  violate  the  rule  of  toleration  to  which  our  Govern- 
ment owed  its  etability.  In  1823,  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  a 
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despatch  to  India,  in  which  all  the  argnmeats  which  had  beea 
adduced  ag^st  the  Abolition  were  earnestly  and  sincerely 
combated,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  local  Government,  with  an  implied  expression  of  tfae 
gratificatioa  it  would  afford  them  to  learn  that  the  rite  could 
be  aafely  abolished.  Lord  Amherst  consulted  the  most  eminent 
of  the  GovemmeDt  aervants,  bnt  the  diversity  of  the  opinions 
they  expressed  only  served  to  increase  hia  embarrassment, 
Mr,  Coortenay  Smith  and  Mr.  Alexander  Eoss  boldly  urged 
the  immediate  and  peremptory  prohibition  of  the  rite. 
Mr.  Haringrton,  who  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  a 
^reat  authority  on  all  local  questions,  and  who  was  withal  a 
man  of  strong  religious  feelings,  considered  that  the  rite  could 
be  extinguished  only  by  a  gradual  improvement  among  the 
people  through  the  dissemination  of  moral  instruction.  Lord 
Amherst  was  obHged  to  inform  the  Court  that  he  could  not,  in 
such  circumstances,  recommend  the  absolute  interdiction  of  it 
nuder  legal  penalties,  but  he  trusted  to  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge then  in  progress  for  the  eventual  suppression  of  "this 
detestable  superstition."  In  July,  1827,  the  Court  placed  the 
question  in  the  huids  of  the  Governor-General,  requesting  him, 
after  serions  deliberation,  to  determine  in  what  degree  the 
ordinary  course  of  civilization  could  be  accelerated  by  a  judi- 
dous  and  seasonable  interposition  of  authority, 
lord  Willi  ^"^"^^  ^^^  ^^  position  of  this  qoestion  when 

Bmtinck'i  Lord  William  Bentinck  landed  in  Calcutta,  feeling, 
HHinirta,  18M.  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^jjp  dreadful  responsibiUty  hanging 
over  his  head,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  if,  as  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  he  was  to  consent  to  the  continuation  of  this 
practice  one  moment  longer,  not  than  our  security,  but  than 
the  real  happiness  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  native  popu- 
lation rendered  indispensable.  He  resolved  to  take  up  the 
question  without  any  delay,  and  "  come  to  as  early  a  deter- 
Dunation  as  a  mature  consideratiou  would  allow,*'  and  "  having 
made  that  determination,  to  stand  by  it,  yea  or  no,  and  set 
his  conscience   at  rest."     Immediately  after  bis  arrival,  be 
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circulated  a  confidential  communication  among  fifty  or  sixty 
of  the  chief  military  and  civil  officers  of  Government,  re- 
quiring their  opiniou  aa  to  the  effect  which  the  abolition  of 
"  ttiie  impious  and  inhuman  sacrifice  not  of  one  but  of  thou- 
sands of  victims,"  was  likely  to  produce  in  the  native  com- 
munity generally,  and  on  the  minds  of  the  sepoys  in  particular. 
The  majority  of  the  officers  in  the  army  asserted  that  the 
immediate  and  peremptory  aboUtion  of  the  practice  would 
create  no  ^arm  among  the  native  troops.  Of  the  civil  func- 
tionaries, three  fourths  advocated  its  positive  prohibition.  The 
most  strenuous  advocate  for  non-interference  was  the  eminent 
orientalist,  Dr.  Horace  Wilson,  whose  literary  pursuits  had 
imparted  a  strong  oriental  bias  to  his  sympathies,  and  who 
was  the  great  patron,  and  the  idol,  of  pundits  and  brahuuns. 
He  affirmed  that  the  practice  could  not  be  abolished  without 
doing  violence  to  the  conscientions  belief  of  every  order  of 
Hindoos ;  that  it  would  be  a  direct  interference  with  their  refi- 
giou,  and  an  infringement  of  the  pledge  we  had  given  them  to 
support  it ;  that  it  would  diffuse  a  detestation  of  British  autho- 
rity, create  extensive  dissatisfaction  and  distrust,  and  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people.  The  warmest  advocate  of  abolition 
was  Mr. — afterwards  Sir  WiUiam — Macnaght«n,  second,  as  an 
orientalist,  only  to  Dr.  Wilson.  He  admitted  that,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  Hindoos,  the  sacrifice  of  suttee  was  a 
religious  act  of  the  highest  merit,  and  that  it  was  unjust  as 
well  as  unwise  to  interfere  with  religious  creeds,  however 
absurd.  "Let  the  Hindoo,"  he  said,  "believe  in  his  three 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  gods  until  it  may  please  the 
Almighty  to  reclaim  him  from  bis  idolatry ;  but  let  him  not 
immolate  thousands  of  helpless  females  on  the  altar  of  fana- 
ticism, in  defiance  of  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  the 
immutable  principles  of  justice."  He  ridiculed  the  phantom 
of  danger:  "Under  the  Mi^omedans,  the  Hindoos  tamely 
endured  all  sorts  of  insults  to  their  religion  and  violation  of 
their  prejudices.  Their  temples  were  polluted  and  destroyed, 
and  many  were  constrained  to  become  Mussulmans,  yet  there 
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waa  no  general  organized  disaffection.  The  rite  vas  not 
respected  by  the  hardy  and  warlike  Hindoos  of  the  north-west, 
but  by  the  Bleek  and  timid  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  the  fat  and 
greasy  citizens  of  Calcutta,  whose  very  existence  depended  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  Britifih  Government." 
Abouuon  of  Fortified  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced 
Esiua,  lew.  and  the  most  liberal  minded  men  in  tlie  service,  and 
confident  of  the  supports  of  the  Coiirt  of  Directors,  Lord  William 
Bentiuck  and  his  two  counsellors,  Mr.  ButterwortJi  Bayley 
andSir  Charles  Metcalfe,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1629,  passed 
Uiat  celebrated  Regulation  which  "declared  the  practice  of 
Suttee  illegal  and  punishable  by  the  criminal  courts  as  cul- 
pable homicide."  Thus  by  one  bold  and  resolute  effort,  a 
practice  which  had  poUuted  India  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
was  extinguished  under  the  flag  of  England,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  introduction  of  Hindooisra,  "the  Gauges  flowed 
onblooded  to  the  sea."  Twenty-five  atterapte  at  suttee  were 
made  after  the  passing  of  the  Regulation,  but  they  were  pre- 
vented by  the  simple  interposition  of  the  police.  Not  the 
Bli^test  feeling  of  alarm,  still  less  of  resentment,  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  army,  or  in  the  country.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  practice  became  a  matter  of  histery  like  the  sacri- 
fice of  children  at  Sa'igor,  and  the  enlightened  Hindoo  of  the 
present  day  looks  back  on  this  barbarous  custom  with  the 
same  feelings  with  which  Enghshmen  look  back  on  the 
human  sacrifices  of  the  Druids.  Lord  William  Bentinck  waa 
enabled  within  a  twelvemonth  to  assui'e  the  Directors  that 
there  never  waa  a  greater  bugbear  than  the  fear  of  revolt. 
The  only  circle  in  which  the  abolition  created  any  sensation 
was  that  of  the  rich  and  orthodox  babcoa  of  Calcutta,  who 
resented  the  decision  of  Government,  and  more  especially  the 
promptitude  with  which  it  had  been  carried  into  execution,  as 
it  deprived  them  of  the  gratification  of  obstructing  it.  They 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Government  in  which  the  fine  Roman 
hand  of  their  European  counsellor  was  distinctly  visible, 
demanding  the  restoration  of  the  rite  as  part  and  parcel 
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of  UindooisiD,  with  which  Parliament  had  pled^  itself  not  to 
interfere.  The  native  organ  of  the  party  in  hia  weekly  jonr- 
nal  affinned  that  the  signatarieB  to  the  petition  for  restoring 
the  "  aacred  rite  of  Suttee "  included  "  the  learned,  the 
wealthy,  the  virtuoua,  the  noble,  the  polite,  ajid  the  mild." 
But  Lord  William  Bentinck  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  remon> 
Btrancc,  and  refuBod  to  suspend  the  Regulation  for  a  momeDt. 
A  memorial  was  then  drawn  up  to  the  Privy  Councal  in  Eng- 
land, ap{)eaUng  again&t  the  proceedings  of  the  Government 
of  India,  becanse  they  contravened  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  ordained  that  "  nothing  done  in  consequence  of  the  rule 
of  the  caate  should  be  held  to  be  a  crime  though  not  justifiable 
by  the  laws  of  England."  The  appeal  was  taken  into  codh- 
deration  in  June  1882,  and  the  venerable  Lord  Wellesley,  the 
first  Governor-General  who  had  recorded  his  condemnation  of 
the  rit«,  had  the  high  gratification  of  assisting  in  dismissing 
the  petition,  and  in  giving  to  this  sublime  act  of  humanity  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  British  empne. 
Hinioo  La-  at  "^^  Lord  William  Bentinck  is  also  due  the  merit  of 
iDheiitaact,  having  established  the  rights  of  conscience  in  India. 
To  prevent  defections  from  Hindooism,  the  Hindoo 
legislators  had  enacted  that  ancestral  property  should  descend 
only  to  those  who  performed  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  de- 
ceased  parent  or  relative,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  shasters, 
and  the  man  who  renounced  the  Hindoo  creed,  was  thus  con- 
signed to  poverty.  The  Mahomedans,  who  were  enjoined  to 
propagate  their  reU^on  by  the  sword,  treated  this  injunction 
with  profound  contempt.  No  Hindoo  was  ever  permitted  to 
occupy  a  seat  on  the  bench  during  their  snpi'emacy,  and  the 
Mahomedaa  judges,  who  rejected  Hindoo  law,  were  not  likely 
to  deprive  a  proselyte  to  their  own  creed  of  his  patrimony. 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  spirit  of  liberality,  guaranteed  to  the  Hindoos 
and  Mussulmans  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  of  inheri- 
tance in  his  first  code  of  1772,  This  equitable  rule  was  sub- 
sequently re-enacted  both  in  England  and  in  India,  by  those 
wbo  were  as  ignorant  as  Mr.  Hastings  was  of  the  intolerant 
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character  of  the  Hindoo  law  of  property  to  which  they  were 
giving  a  British  sanction.  Lord  William  Beutinck  resolved 
to  relieve  the  Government  from  the  odium  of  countenancing 
this  ilUheral  law  and,  to  avoid  a  fanatical  opposition,  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  of  remodelling  and  re-enacting 
several  existing  regulations,  quietly  to  introduce  a  claose  which 
provided  that  "the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedanlawof  inheritance 
should  apply  only  to  those  who  were  bond  fide  professors  of 
those  religions  at  the  time  of  its  application."  The  law  was 
passed  without  observation,  and  the  tendency  of  it  to  restore 
liberty  of  conscience  was  not  discovered  by  the  bigoted 
Hindoos  till  it  came  into  operation,  when  it  was  found  to 
be  too  late  to  demand  'ii»  repeal.  In  the  same  spirit  of  liber* 
ality  he  abrogated  another  rule,  equally  unjust,  bat  of  our  own 
Admiui  f  creation.  'Bhe  Mahomedans  had  encouraged  prose- 
niUTe  chriBtiuit  lytism  by  the  bestowal  of  honours  and  estates 
toofflcB,  iMi.  j^ij  titles,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  their 
provincial  governors — among  others  the  great  Moorehed-kooly- 
khan,  the  founder  of  Moorsheilabad — were  converts  from 
Hindooism,  The  Company  and  their  servants  in  India,  from 
that  dread  of  offending  native  prejudices,  which,  though  in 
some  cases  judicious  and  prudent,  too  often  led  to  the 
toleration  of  evil,  had  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
expressly  debarred  native  converts  to  Chiistianity  from  holding 
any  post,  however  humble,  under  their  government.  I^ord 
William  Bentinck  was  determined  to  extinguish  this  disre- 
putable anomaly,  and  in  the  same  Regulation  which  threw  open 
the  public  service  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  ordtuned  that 
there  should  be  no  exclusion  from  office  on  account  of  caste, 
creed,  or  nation.  The  pubUcation  of  this  enactment  demon- 
strated tie  egregious  error  into  which  the  Government  had 
fallen  by  supposing  that  the  unnatural  stigma  they  had  cast 
on  their  own  creed,  would  tend  to  conciliate  and  gratify  the 
Hindoos.  Those  who  had  been  most  clamorous  for  the 
restoration  of  suttee  were  the  first  to  come  forward  and 
applaud  this  act  of  hberaUty  and  justice. 
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Buppnttion  of  i^  ^^  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Williaoi 
■""w^ '»»<'-  Bentinck  that  the  first  enei^tic  measurea  were 
adopted  to  extirpate  the  Thugs,  a  fraternity  of  hereditary 
assaBsins,  who  subsiBted  on  the  plunder  of  the  victims  tliey 
strangled.  Few  districts  were  without  resident  Thugs,  but 
they  generally  adopted  the  occupation  of  agiicultvirista  to  con- 
ceal their  nefarious  profession,  and  no  district  was  free  from 
their  depredations.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  quitting  their 
homes  in  a  body,  leaving  their  wives  and  their  children  in  the 
▼3lage.  They  generally  attached  themselves,  as  if  by  aaa- 
dent,  to  the  travellers  they  met,  from  whom  they  obtained 
such  information  as  they  required,  by  a  free  and  cheerful  in- 
tercourse. On  reaching  some  spot  suited  to  their  puipose,  a 
strip  of  cloth,  or  an  unfolded  turban,  was  suddenly  thrown 
around  the  neck  of  the  victim,  the  ends  of  which  were  crossed 
and  drawn  tight  till  he  ceased  to  breathe.  Hie  body  was  then 
rifled  and  thrown  into  a  pit  hastily  dug  with  a  pickaxe  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  reli^ous  ceremonies.  The  Thugs 
were  bound  to  secrecy  by  solemn  oaths,  and  recognized  each 
other  by  peculiar  signs  and  a  slang  vocabulary.  They  con- 
sidered themselves  as  acting  under  the  immediate  auspices  of 
the  deity,  and  had  a  special  veneration  for  Doorga,  the  tute- 
lary goddess  of  vagabonds,  thieves,  and  murderers.  They 
observed  her  festivals  with  superstitious  punctuality,  and  pre- 
sented offerings  at  her  most  celebrated  shrines  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  They  had  a  firm  confidence  in  signs  and 
omens,  and  endeavoured  through  them  to  ascertain  her  pleasure 
regarding  their  expeditions,  and  considered  themselves  as  acting 
under  a  divine  coaiipission  when  they  were  favourable.  The 
gangs  were  recruited  with  juvenile  apprentices,  who  were 
gradually  and  cautiously  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
profession  by  one  of  the  elders,  who  was  ever  after  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  spiritual  gTiide.  The  number  of  their  victims 
in  the  year  was  counted  by  thousands.  The  subordinate  native 
chiefs  and  officers  in  Central  India,  as  well  as  the  zemiudars 
and  policemen  in  our  ovra  provinceB,  to  whom  they  were  weU 
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known,  connived  at  their  practices  on  the  condition  of  eharing 
their  plunder.  The  estabLishment  of  British  functionarieB  in  the 
native  states  first  brought  this  atrocious  eystem  to  U^t,  and 
some  feeble  and  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  erai^cate  it. 
Lord  WiUiam  Bentin(^  was  resolved  to  spare  no  exertion  to 
deliver  India  from  this  scourge.  With  this  .view,  he  created 
a  speoiaJ  department  for  the  suppression  of  Thuggee,  and 
placed  it  under  the  direction  of  Major — afterwards  Sir  WUtiam 
— Sleeman,  whose  name  is  inseparably  associated  in  the 
aimale  of  Briti^  India  with  this  mission  of  humanity.  He 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  work,  and  organized  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  operations,  which  embraced  every  province ; 
by  means  of  approvers  who  tamed  king's  evidence,  he  ob- 
tained a  complete  clue  to  the  proceedings  and  movemente  of 
the  whole  fraternity,  as  well  as  the  means  of  identifying  its 
members,  and  was  thus  enabled,  with  the  efScient  staff  of 
officers  whom  he  had  the  discemmeDt  to  select,  to  take  the  field 
tjimultaneouBly  against  the  various  gangs  in  every  direction. 
It  was  oot  among  the  least  important  results  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  one  paramount  authority  throughout  the  continent  of 
India,  that  the  officers  in  this  department  were  enabled  to  hunt 
the  Thugs  without  impediment  from  province  to  jH'oviuGe, 
whether  under  British  or  native  rule,  and  to  leave  them  no 
prospect  of  shelter  in  any  district.  In  the  course  of  six 
years,  two  thousand  of  these  miscreants  were  arrested  and 
tried,  and  tiuee  fourths  of  them  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
transportation,  or  death.  The  confederacy  was  effectually 
broken  up,  and  tiaveUing  in  India  ceased  to  be  dangerous. 
These  efforts  were  crowned  by  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  industry  at  Jubbulpore,  for  the  Thugs  who  had  turned 
approvers,  and  for  the  children  of  convicted  offenders.  The 
men  we^e  ignorant  of  any  trade  save  robbery  and  murder,  but 
in  the  factory  they  were  instructed  in  every  branch  of  manu- 
factm'e,  and  became  skilled  artisans,  capable  of  eanang  an 
honest  livelihood  by  their  labour.  The  children,  instead  of 
bdng  tzained  to  crime,  were  taught  the  mdimenta  of  learning 
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and  trade,  and  fitted  to  become  nsefnl  members  of  society. 
The  scene  of  cheerfut  and  industrious  activity  which  the  iDstt- 
tution  exhibited,  viewed  in  contrset  with  the  former  occapa- 
tJon  of  its  inmates,  was  calculated  to  afford  the  most  grateful 
reflections  to  the  mind  of  the  philanthropist. 
stum  cammuiii-  The  attention  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  imme- 
nUoii.  iB3i}-i4.  diately  after  his  arrival  was  devoted  to  the  eslAb- 
lishment  of  steam  conununicatioa  on  the  Ganges,  and  between 
India  and  England.  Under  his  directions  two  vessels  were 
built  in  Calcutta  and  fitted  up  with  engines  imported  frwn 
England,  and  they  performed  in  the  brief  period  of  three  weeks 
the  distance  of  eight  himdred  miles  between  Calcutta  and 
Allahabad,  which  had  ordinarily  occupied  three  months.  The 
snccess  of  this  experiment  induced  him  to  press  the  completion 
of  a  steam  fleet  on  the  Coitrt  of  Directors,  and  they  responded 
to  his  wishes  with  a  laudable  alacrity.  The  system  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  rivers  in  Hindostan  was  thus  fully  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  Government,  and  eventually 
transferred  to  private  enterprise.  A  still  more  important 
object  vrith  the  Governor-General  was  the  abridgment  of  the 
voyage  between  England  and  India,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
promote  with  untiring  ardour.  A  considerable  fund  had  been 
raised  for  this  object  in  Calcutta  as  early  as  1823,  and  a  pro- 
mium  was  offered  for  any  steamer  which  should  perform  the 
voyage  between  the  two  countries  within  seventy  days.  The 
"  Enterprise,"  commanded  by  Captain  Johnson,  was  the  first 
to  compete  for  the  premium,  but  she  was  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  days  in  reaching  Calcutte  from  Falmouth.  The  route 
liy  the  Cape  was  consequently  considered  unsuitod  to  the 
object.  An  attempt  was  then  made  by  the  King's  Govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Chesney,  to  open  a 
communication  by  way  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  but  the  obstacles  were  found  to  be  insuperable. 
It  remained  therefore  to  make  an  experiment  by  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Lord  William  Bentinck  directed  the  "  Hugh  Lindsay,"  a 
small  steams  of  four  hundred  tons,  built  for  Govemment  at 
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Bombay,  to  be  despatched  from  that  port  oq  the  20th  March, 
1830,  to  Snez  which  she  reached  in  a  month.  Three  other 
Toyagea  were  aubaequently  performed  by  that  vessel,  and  it 
was  clearly  demonstrated  that,  with  suitable  arraugements  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  voyage  from  Bombay  to  England 
might  be  accomplished  with  ease  in  fifty-five  days.  Bat  the 
Court  of  Directors  raised  an  objection  to  these  experiments 
on  the  score  of  the  great  expense  they  entailed.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  replied  that  the  revenues  of  India  could  not,  in  his 
estimation,  be  appropriated  to  say  object  more  conducive  to 
the  good  of  both  countries  than  that  of  bringing  them  into  close 
oommonication  with  each  other.  The  Chairman  of  the  Court, 
however,  questioned  whether  the  end  in  view  would  be  worth 
the  probable  expenditure,  and  the  India  House  at  length 
positively  prohibit«d  any  further  emploj'meut  of  the  "Hugh 
Lindsay  "  for  the  conveyance  of  mails.  The  subject  was  soon 
after  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  ajid  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  it  reported  that  a  regnlar  and  expedi- 
tious communication  by  steam  between  England  and  India  was 
an  object  of  national  importance,  and  that  measures  ought  to  be 
immediately  adopted  to  establish  it  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Company  and  the  Crown.  The 
indifference  of  the  India  Rouse  was  overruled  by  the  higher 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  the  "Hugh  Lindsay"  was  again 
put  in  requisition  and  despatched  with  the  m^ls  to  Suez,  but 
the  Court  of  Directors  were  lukewarm  on  the  subject,  and  the 
enterprise,  conducted  without  spirit,  fell  again  into  abeyance. 
A  subscription  was  likewise  raised  at  the  three  Presidendes 
to  the  extent  of  three  lacs  of  mpees  for  the  promotion  of  this 
object,  but  the  plans  which  were  devised  proved  abortive. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
■  Company  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  the  com- 
ompuiT.  is«.  p^ije^jpe  ^iewa  to  which  Lord  Wilham  Bentinck 
had  devoted  his  attention,  both  in  India  and  after  his  return 
to  England.  This  Company,  which  was  origmally  estabhshed 
for  service  to  the  ports  in  the  Peninsula,  was  encouraged  by  a 
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Royal  charter  to  extend  its  labours  to  India.  CommenciDg  with 
a  small  capital  and  »  limited  object,  it  has  gradnally  grown 
up,  by  a  rare  comlHaation  of.  enterprise,  prudence,  and  perse- 
verance, into  a  great  national  undertaking.  During  the  quarter 
of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  its  first  vessel  was 
despatched  to  Calcutta  in  1843,  the  sphere  of  its  operations 
has  been  expanded  till  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  Its  fleet,  second  only  to  the  navies  of  England, 
France,  and  America,  now  comprises  more  than  sixty  steamers, 
aggregating  100,000  tons,  with  20,000  horae-power.  By  these 
powerful  vessels  passengers,  letters,  books,  and  merchandise  are 
conveyed,  week  after  week,  over  1 1,000  miles  of  aea  to  the  ex- 
treme points  of  Sydney  in  AnstraUa,  and  Yokohama  in  Japan ; 
and  the  voyages  are  performed  with  a  degree  of  speed  and  punc- 
tuahty  which  would  have  appearedfahuloushalf  acenturyE^o. 
Mails  stai-ting  from  different  and  distant  extremities  have 
traversed  half  th^  globe  and  reached  their  destination  in 
England,  simultaneously,  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  their 
appointed  time.  The  importance  of  this  enterprise  of  a 
private  company  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country,  and 
her  eastern  dependencies,  it  would  be  difBcult  to  overrate.  It 
has  given  a  character  of  solidity  and  compactness  to  the  British 
empire  in  the  Eastern  world,  which  enables  us  to  contemplate 
its  expansion  without  any  feeling  of  apprehension.  It  has 
linked  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  east  with  the  European 
wcH-ld,  and  for  the  first  time  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  centuries,  given  full  effect  to  the  views  of  Alexander 
the  Great  when  he  founded  Alexandria,  and  destined  it  to  be 
the  highway  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  has  covered  the 
Bed  Sea  with  steamers,  and  converted  it  into  an  Elnglish  lake. 
It  has  given  a  pohtical  importance  to  the  land  of  the  PharoE^, 
which  constrains  England  to  consider  the  maintenance  of  its 
independence,  even  at  the  hazard  of  war,  an  indispensable 
artide  of  national  poHcy.  The  empire  of  India  belongs  to  the 
nearest  European  power,  and  it  is  the  enterprise  of  this  Com- 
pany which  has  conferred  the  advantage  of  this  poeilion  on 
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England.  Our  base  of  operations  in  Asia  is  the  sea,  but  while 
transports  were  four  or  five  months  going  round  the  Cape,  our 
iatereste  were  always  exposed  to  adverse  contingeacieB.  It 
is  the  spirited  exertions  of  tbis  Company  which  have  brought 
the  porta  of  India  within  four  weeks'  reach  of  the  resources 
of  Sngland,  and  completed  onr  ascendency  in  the  east, 
wuction  ■  "^^^  cauBO  of  education  received  a  freeh  impulse 

(MeEtsiigm,  as  weU  as  a  beDeficial  direction  during  Lord 
1811-3S.  William   Bentinck's  administration.     The  earlieat 

movement  of  Government  towards  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  India  dates  from  the  year  1813,  when  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Robert  Percy  Smith,  who  had  been  Advocate-General 
in  Calcutta,  and,  as  usual,  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament  on  his 
return,  a  rider  was  added  to  the  India  Bill,  directing  that  a 
lac  of  rupees  should  be  appropriated  "to  the  revival  and  pro- 
motion of  literature,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  learned 
natives  of  India,  and  for  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
territories  out  of  any  surplus  which  might  remain  of  the  rente, 
revenues,  and  profits  of  our  territorial  acquisitions."  This 
Vote  was  interpreted  both  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  in  Calcutta 
to  apply  chiefly  to  the  revival  and  encouragement  of  Hindoo 
and  Mahomedan  literature ;  and,  considering  the  brahminised 
feelings  of  the  period  of  Mr.  Smith's  residence  in  Calcutta, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  grant  was  intended  primarily, 
though  not  exclusively,  for  that  object.  During  Lord  Minto'a 
administration,  the  only  pubhc  money  expended  in  education 
was  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  Hindoo  colleges,  with 
the  view,  as  the  Grovemroent  stated,  of  giving  the  people  the 
benefit  of  the  beautiful  morality  embodied  in  the  ehasters. 
Mr.  Dowdeswcll,  the  superintendent  of  police  in  the  lower 
provinces,  had  stated  in  his  report,  that  he  could  not  expect 
to  obtain  credit  for  his  narrative  of  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  dacoita,  but  the  only  remedy  he  could  propose 
was  that  the  institutions  of  Mahomedanism  and  Hindooism 
should  be  revived,  and  gradually  moulded  into  a  system  of 
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ioBtraction  for  these  baudittt.  The  fund  voted  b;  Parliament 
was  allowed  to  Etccumulate  for  ten  years,  when  Mr.  Adam 
distioguished  his  brief  tenure  of  office  in  1823  by  appointing 
a  Committee  of  public  iustructioa  to  suggest  measures  for  the 
better  education  of  the  people  in  useful  knowledge,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Burope,  and  fur  the  improvement  of 
pubUc  morals.  This  enhghteued  movement  was  soon  after 
strengthened  by  the  receipt  of  an  unexpected  despatch  from 
Leadenhall  Street.  Seven  years  before  this  period.  Lord 
Hastings  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant  the  propriety 
of  appropriating  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  support  of 
schools  rather  than  of  Hindoo  colleges.  Mr.  Grant  replied 
that  there  had  always  been  in  the  Direction  men  of  influence 
opposed  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  natives  ;  they 
were  gradually  dying  out,  but  it  would  still  be  premature  to 
urge  the  coiu'se  which  the  Governor-General  proposed.  But 
Mr,  James  Mill,  the  hiBtorian,  the  advocate  of  all  liberal  prin- 
ciples, now  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  India  office, 
where  he  had  acquired  that  influence  which  is  naturally  exer- 
cised by  a  great  mind.  A  proposal  had  been  received  from  the 
Government  of  India  to  improve  the  Hindoo  college  at  Benares, 
and  the  Mahomedan  college  m  Calcutta,  and  to  add  to  them 
a  Hindoo  college  in  the  metropolis.  It  fell  to  Mr,  Mill  to 
draft  the  reply  to  this  despatch,  and  he  stated  that  "in 
professing  to  establish  semiuaries  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
mere  Hindoo  or  mere  Mahomedan  Uterature,  the  Government 
bound  itself  to  teach  a  great  deal  of  what  was  frivolous,  not 
a  little  of  what  was  purely  mischievous,  and  a  small  remainder 
ndeed  in  which  utility  was  in  any  way  concerned.  The  great 
end  of  Government  should  be,  not  to  teach  Hindoo  or  Maho- 
medan learning,  but  useful  learning."  But  Orientalism  was 
still  supreme  in  Calcutta.  High  attainments  in  Sanscrit  and 
Arabic  formed  the  surest  road  to  promotion  and  honour  in  the 
pnhlic  service,  and  the  leading  members  of  Government  were 
naturally  partial  to  the  cultjvation  of  those  studies  which  had 
raised  them  to  distinction.    The  education  department,  more- 
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over,  was  nnder  the  absolute  control  of  Dr.  Horace  Wilson, 
tbe  great  champion  of  native  literature  and  institutions.  The 
FarliamentAiy  grant  was  accordingly — with  some  trifling 
exceptdonB  to  save  appearances — devoted  for  t«u  years  longer 
to  tbe  promotion  of  etudicB,  of  which  tbe  mode,  the  medium, 
uid  the  scope  were  altogether  oriental  in  their  character,  and 
designed  to  conciliate  old  prejudices,  and  to  perpetuate  old 

vewpoiuroT  Meanwhile,  a  predilection  for  English  was 
eduMiion^  incro- rapidly  spreading  among  tbe  natives  in  and 
EngUib,  itoi.  around  the  metropolis,  and  a  demand  fur  instruc- 
tion in  that  language,  and  tbe  acquisition  of  European  science, 
was  pressed  with  increased  earnestness  on  the  attention  of 
tbe  Board  of  Education.  The  Board  itself  was  divided  into 
two  hoetile  parties ;  the  OrientaliBts,  beaded  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
who  deprecated  any  interference  with  the  patronage  of  Hindoo 
literature,  and  tbe  Anglicists,  as  they  were  termed,  tbe  advo- 
cates of  a  European  education  through  the  medium  of  English, 
who  were  animated  by  tbe  energy  and  the  counsels  of  Mr. — 
now  Sir  Charles — Trevelyan,  to  whom  tbe  country  is  under 
lasting  obligations  for  his  untiring  zeal  at  this  critical  period 
in  the  cause  of  sound  and  liberal  education.  The  division  in 
the  Board  brought  its  operations  to  a  dead  lock,  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Qovemment.  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  greatest  English 
claasic  of  the  age,  was  now  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
as  well  as  President  of  tbe  Board  of  Education,  and  he 
denounced  with  irresistible  force  the  continued  promotion  of 
Orientalism,  as  tending,  not  to  support  tbe  progress  of  tnith 
but  to  delay  the  death  of  espu-ing  error,  "  We  are  at  pre- 
sent," be  said,  "  a  Board  for  printing  books  which  are  of  less 
value  than  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  was  when 
it  was  blank,  and  for  giving  artjficial  encouragement  to  absurd 
history,  absurd  metaphysics,  absurd  physics,  and  absurd 
theobgy."  The  question  was  brought  to  an  issue  on  the 
7th  March,  1835,  by  the  resolution  of  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,  that  "  tbe  great  object  of  the  British  Government 
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onght  to  be  the  promotiou  of  Europe&n  Uteratore  and  sdence 
among  the  natives  of  India,  and  that  the  funds  appropriated 
to  edncation  would  be  beat  employed  on  English  education 
alone."  No  college  or  school  of  oriental  learning  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  abolished,  while  the  natives  were  inclined  to  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  the  stipends  to  the  teachers  and  students 
were  to  be  continued,  but  not  renewed ;  and  the  pubtication 
of  oriental  works  and  of  translations  of  medical  and  mathe- 
matical works  into  Arabic,  which  neither  the  teachers  nor 
pupils  could  comprehend,  was  at  once  discontinued. 
Bomsrti  on  iM>  This  resolution  encountered  a  at«rn  opposition, 
msunre,  1W4.  ^q^  [jjg  Asiatic  Societies  in  Calcutta  and  in  London, 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  came  forward  to  deprecate  it  as  a 
severe  discouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  oriental  literature. 
The  design  of  these  associations  was  to  prosecut*  researches 
into  the  history,  antiquities,  and  literature  of  the  east,  and 
to  unfold  the  ancient  records  of  Asia  to  the  European  world. 
It  was  the  unquestionable  duty  of  a  liberal  Government  to 
patronize  such  labours,  and  to  make  suitable  provision  from 
the  public  funds  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Indian  civilization,  whether  in  stone  or  manuscript ;  but  it 
was  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  divert  to  the  promotion  of  this 
object  the  scanty  fmids  allotted  to  the  education  and  improve- 
ment of  the  people.  Nor  was  the  patronage  of  the  stat« 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  Hindoo  learning.  It  had 
continued  to  flourish  for  centuries  without  any  succour  from 
the  Mabomedan  princes,  and  there  were  ample  funds  in  the 
country  for  its  support,  apart  from  those  of  the  Treasury.  To 
prevent  the  settlement  of  the  interlopers  whom  the  Directors 
could  not  enthely  exclude  from  the  country,  they  had  adopted 
and  ri^dly  enforced  the  principle,  altogether  novel  m  the 
history  of  conquest,  of  prohibiting  their  own  countrymen 
from  acquiring  an  interest  of  any  description  in  the  soiL 
With  the  exception  of  the  estates  held  by  Mahomedans,  which 
were  comparatively  few,  the  whole  rental  of  the  Gangetic 
valley  was  in  the  hands  of  Hindoos,  and  avaalaUe  for  the 
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eacouragement  of  their  institutione.  The  celebrit;  of  all 
religiouB,  social,  and  family  festivals,  in  popular  estimation, 
depended  on  the  entertainment  of  brahmma,  and  the  gifts 
bestowed  on  them  were  proportioned  to  their  literary  repu- 
tation. Hence  it  was  impossible  to  discover  how  the  with- 
drawal of  Gov^Timent  aid  from  the  two  or  three  colleges  it  had 
established  could  affect  in  any  perceptible  degree  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sacred  language  of  the  Vedas.  The  encouragement 
of  English  was,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  highest  blessings 
which  could  be  conferred  on  the  country.  It  unlocked  to  the 
natives  all  the  stores  of  European  knowledge  and  science,  and 
brought  them  into  association  with  the  highest  civUization  iu 
the  world.  It  shook  the  fabric  of  error  and  the  empire  of  super- 
stition which  had  survived  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  centuries. 
It  introduced  a  flood  of  light  into  the  minds  of  the  natives 
upon  every  object  of  human  enquiry,  and  communicated  to 
them  the  secret  of  our  own  greatness.  The  judicious  resolution 
of  Lord  William  Beotinck  has  been  followed  by  a  degree  of 
success  which  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  the 
language  and  literature  of  England  have  now  become  as 
familiar  to  the  upper  ten  thousand,  as  ever  the  language  of 
Borne  was  within  the  sphere  of  her  conquests.  The  only 
drawback  connected  with  it  has  been  the  neglect  of  vernacular 
education,  through  which  alone  the  great  body  of  the  people 
can  receive  the  elements  of  mental  improvement.  But  pubhc 
measures  in  every  department  in  India  depend  so  greatly 
on  the  idiosyncracies  of  those  who  happen,  for  the  time,  to 
be  in  power,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  seeing  this 
error  remedied  at  some  future  time,  and  the  milhon  rescued 
from  the  barbarism  of  ignorance. 

The  cause  of  soujid  and  enlightened  education 

GeHnl  Anem-  .   „  ,     ,        °  ■ 

uj^imiitnUoB,  was  materially  promoted  during  this  period  by 
"**■  the  effort*  of  the  General  Asaemhly,  under  the 

'superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff.  He  proceeded  to  India 
in  1830,  with  the  view  of  establishing  an  institution  which 
ahould  combine  secular  instruction  of  the  highest  order,  through 
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the  medium  of  English,  with  an  unreserved  commutucatioii 
of  the  doctiinea  and  morals  of  Christianity,  which  were  alto- 
gether excluded  from  the  Government  collegta.  The  tuition 
imparted  in  the  institution  he  fonuded  embraced  every  branch 
of  a  liberal  education,  and  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that 
which  the  colleges  supported  by  the  state  professed  to  bestow. 
He  and  his  coileagues  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  their 
system  of  education  was  inseparably  associated  with  Christian 
instruction,  but  their  rooms  were  soon  crowded  with  twelve 
hundred  scholars,  and  the  teachers  were  regarded  with  feelings 
of  distinguished  confidence.  The  eminent  success  of  this  insti- 
tution is  to  be  traced  to  the  sturdy  euergy,  Emd  the  classical 
endowments  of  its  conductors,  who  are  entitled  to  public 
gratitude  for  their  exertions  to  elevat«  the  native  character, 
and  to  give  the  country  the  benefit  of  a  complete  education,  in 
every  department  of  human  pursuit. 

Ths  KtiicKi  No  attempt  worthy  of  the  Government  had  been 
College,  IBM.  made  before  the  time  of  Lord  William  Bentincfc 
to  supersede  native  quackery  by  the  cultivation  of  medical 
science.  In  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  colleges  the  systems  of 
Galen  and  Hippocrates  were  taught  in  combination  with  a 
smattering  of  European  ideas;  and  a  public  institution  existed, 
though  of  a  very  inferior  description,  for  training  native  doctors, 
as  they  were  called,  but  they  never  rose  above  the  dignity  of 
apothecaries.  As  the  crowning  act  of  his  administration,  the 
Governor-General  founded  a  medical  college  in  Calcutta  in 
the  month  of  March,  1835,  to  afford,  through  the  medium  of 
English  treatises  and  English  lectures,  a  professional  educa- 
tion to  the  natives  in  every  branch  of  the  science,  as  cultivated 
in  Europe.  The  most  eminent  medical  officers  in  the  service 
were  placed  in  the  professors'  chairs  i.  a  library  and  a  museum 
were  established,  and  every  apphance  necessary  to  place  it 
on  the  same  footing  of  efficiency  as  European  colleges  w^ 
furnished  with  a  bountiful  hand.  Sage  men  of  long  ea^ierience 
and  reputed  wisdom  confidently  predicted  the  failure  of  the  ci- 
peiiment.  Contact  with  a  dead  body  had  for  twenty  centuries 
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been  considered  a  mortal  pollution  by  the  Hiodooe,  aud  it 
was  traditionally  affirmed  that  native  prejudices  were  inviu- 
dble.  But  these  anticipations,  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
actual  practice,  proved,  as  usual,  to  be  the  phantoms  of  a  mor- 
bid imagination.  Natives  of  high  caste  were  found  to  resort 
freely  to  the  dissecting  room,  and  to  handle  the  scalpel  with 
aa  much  indifference  aa  European  students.  In  the  first  year 
they  assisted  in  dissecting  sixty  subjects,  and  the  feeling  of 
ardour  with  which  they  entered  on  these  studies,  and  the 
aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge  which  they  eihibited 
created  a  vmivereal  feeling  of  surprise.  The  downfall  of  one 
prejudice  paved  the  way  for  the  removal  of  othera.  In  1844, 
Dwarkenath  Tagore,  one  of  the  meet  liberal  and  enlightened 
native  gentlemen  of  the  time,  offered  to  take  two  of  the 
students  with  him  to  England,  and  complete  their  professional 
education  at  hie  own  expense.  His  views  were  cordially 
seconded  by  I>r.  Mouat,  the  secretary  of  the  college,  to  whose 
ability  aud  energy  the  infant  institution  was  indebted  in  no 
small  measure  for  its  efBciency,  and  he  persuaded  two  of  the 
most  advanced  pupils  to  accept  the  offer  and  cross  the  "  black 
water,"  though  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  privileges  of 
their  caste.  They  entered  the  medical  schools  in  London, 
and  successfully  competed  with  the  best  scientific  students 
ia  England. 

The  eminent  services  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  during 
ooiemorof  a  Career  of  forty  years  ia  India,  were  tardily 
miiiy,  IB2J.  i^^aj^g^  jjj  t]jg  ygjj  jg27  with  the  Government 
of  Bombay.  His  poUtical  opinions  carry  httle  weight  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Munro,  Elphinatonc,  Metcalfe,  and 
others,  but  no  officer  of  the  Company  ever  possessed  in  a 
higher  degree  the  happy  art  of  conciliating  the  attachment  of 
the  people.  He  did  not,  like  too  many  of  his  countrymen,  keep 
himself  aloof  from  the  natives,  but  associated  with  them  with 
all  that  freedom  and  ease,  and  that  genial  humour  for  which 
the  French  in  India  have  always  been  more  distinguished 
than  the  English.    In  the  provinces  of  Central  India  be  was 
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remembered  with  the  same  feelings  of  affectionate  veneration 
which  Bnaey  had  excited  in  the  Deccan,  of  whom  it  wt%a 
remained,  that  fifty  years  after  he  had  left  Hyderabad,  the 
highest  honour  which  the  common  people  conld  pay  to  a 
European  was  to  addi'ess  him  as  Mons.  Bussy.  In  the 
peaceful  condition  of  Western  India  at  the  period  of  Sir  John's 
appointment  there  was  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
political  or  diplomatic  talents,  and  his  administration  mi^ht 
have  passed  almost  without  observation,  but  for  the  collisioii 
which  took  place  between  the  Supreme  Court  and  his  Govern- 
ment. 

conwon  fthe  ^'^^  *  quarter  of  a  centviiy  Bombay  had  been 
BopremeCoun  content  with  the  court  of  a  Recorder  for  the 
ud  Gov^  1832,  ^ministration  of  English  law,  and  the  bench  had 
been  adorned  with  the  gemus  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In 
1823,  the  growing  importance  of  the  town  and  port  rendered 
it  advisable  to  establish  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  with 
three  judges,  as  at  Calcutta  and  Madras.  The  recollection  of 
the  unseemly  and  perilous  struggle  between  the  Court  ir> 
Calcutta  and  the  Government,  in  the  days  of  Hastings  and 
Impey,  might  have  suggested  the  necessity  of  preventing  a 
similar  conflict  by  a  clear  definition  of  the  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  new  court.  But  the  same  error  was  repeated,  and 
with  the  same  mischievous  results.  The  new  judges  gave  the 
utmost  latitude  of  construction  to  the  indefinite  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  by  their  charter,  and  manifested  the  same 
disposition  to  treat  the  Government  of  the  Company  with 
contempt,  and  to  encroach  on  ita  authority,  which  had  beea 
exhibited  in  Calcutta  fifty  years  before.  In  their  "thirst  for 
jurisdiction,"  as  the  great  historian  of  India  remarked  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  "they  availed  themselves  of  the 
hooks  and  handles  which  the  ensnaring  system  of  law  adminis- 
tered by  them  afforded  in  abundance,  to  draw  within  their  pale 
the  whole  transactions  of  the  country."  It  was  in  reference 
to  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Mill,  that  the  Bombay  Chief  Justice 
went  out  of  his  way  to  assert  that  "if  the  whole  of  what 
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Mr,  Mill  had  said  about  jndgea  and  law  bad  been  ioserted  in 
the  '  Bombay  Courier,'  he  knew  where  the  editor  of  that  papet 
would  be  now,  or  in  a  day  or  two,"  The  conflict  between  the 
two  powers  was  brought  to  an  iaauc  in  1829.  A  Mahratta 
youth  of  fourteen,  Moro  Roghoonath,  was  left  at  the  decease 
of  his  parents  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Pandoorang, 
a  man  of  the  highest  family  connections,  and  a  Mnsmaa  of  the 
late  Peshwa.  A  near  relative  of  the  girl  to  whom  Moro  had 
been  affianced,  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  wardship  of  the 
wealthy  minor,  and  was  advised  by  the  lawyers  to  prefer  his 
suit  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Bombay,  and  tmder  their  directions  made  affidavit  that  the 
youth  was  compulsorily  detained  by  Paudoorang  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  and  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  inunediately 
granted  to  bring  him  up  to  the  Presidency.  Under  the 
instructions  of  Qovernment,  the  Magistrate  resisted  the 
execution  of  the  writ,  alleging  that  neither  the  nncle  nor  the 
nephew  had  ever  resided,  or  been  possessed  of  property, 
wiUiiu  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  were  not 
therefore  amenable  to  its  process.  The  judges  maintained 
on  the  contrary,  that  tbeir  Court  had  been  invested  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  was  bound  to 
watch  over  the  liberty  of  the  King's  subjects  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  Presidency.  Sir  John  Malcolm  addressed  a 
temperate  and  conciliatory  letter  to  them,  pointing  out  the 
bjurioos  consequences  of  a  contest  between  the  Royal  Court 
and  the  Company's  Government,  and  proposing  the  suspension 
of  all  proceedings  pending  a  reference  to  England.  This 
commnnication  was  treated  as  an  unconstitntional  and  a 
criminal  proceeding,  and  denounced  as  an  mstilt  to  the  majesty 
of  British  law.  During  these  discussions  two  of  the  judges 
died,  but  Sir  John  Grant,  who  was  left  alone  on  the  bench, 
continued  to  multiply  the  issue  of  writ«.  A  criminal,  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years  by  the 
Sessions  Judge  of  one  of  the  districts  in  the  interior,  was 
1  by  order  of  the  Supremo   Court     The  Ouickwar 
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refused  l3ie  payment  of  a  loan  due  to  the  Company,  under  the 
impressioD  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  power  to  release  him 
from  the  obligation.  The  authority  of  Government  was 
shaken  to  its  foundation,  and  it  became  necessary  to  vindicate 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  Sir  John  Malcolm  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Court  with  the  same 
vigour  which  Warren  Hastings  had  exhibited  under  similar 
circumstances  in  Calcutta.  He  placed  a  guard  at  the  door  of 
Pandoorang's  residence  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  con- 
stable, and  he  issued  a  circular  to  all  the  Company's  Jadges 
and  Magistrates  directing  them  to  make  no  return  to  any  of 
the  writs  of  the  Court.  Sir  John  Grant,  finding  the  Govern- 
ment immoveable,  closed  the  doors  of  the  Court,  and  they 
remained  shut  for  two  months.  The  question  was  referred  to 
the  Privy  Council  in  England,  and  his  proceedings  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  law.  Lord  EUenborough, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  his  private  letter  to 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  also  expressed  bis  strong  disapprobation 
uf  the  measures  of  the  Court,  and  informed  him  that  be  had 
appointed  two  other  judges,  one  of  whom  was  the  Advocate- 
General  at  Bombay,  and  that  no  further  mischief  was  to  be 
apprehended,  as  "  Sir  John  Grant  would  be  like  a  wild  elephant 
led  away  between  two  tame  ones."  .  Elated  with  this  commu- 
nication, Sir  John  Malcolm  read  it  aloud  at  his  own  breakfast 
table,  amidst  the  acclamation  of  thirty  or  forty  guests.  A 
copy  of  it  found  its  way — it  was  said  mysteriously — into  the 
Calcutta  newspapers,  and  created  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  country.  The  Governor  was  chagrined  at  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  this  disclosure  of  a  private 
communication,  but  instead  of  ascribing  his  mortification  to 
his  own  indiscretion,  attributed  it  to  the  liberty  which  Lord 
William  Bentincfi  had  given  to  the  press,  which  was  to  him 
an  object  of  abhorrence.  Sir  John  Grant  immediately  retired 
from  the  Bombay  bench. 

Conflict  of  ThecuiTent  of  Indian  affairs  in  England  at  this 

tiiK  Court  of     period,  {n^sented  some  singular  exhibitions,  both 
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wrecton  ud  at  the  Board  of  Control  and  in  Parliament.  It  has 
1333.  been  already  noticed  that  the  debt  due  by  the 

Nizam  to  the  banking  honae  of  Palmer  &  Co.  wae  Uquidated 
in  1823,  and  that  the;  became  insolvent  within  a  twelve- 
naonth,  when  their  affairs  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  tniateea. 
During  the  discussionB  on  this  subject  at  the  India  Houae,  the 
Conrt  of  Directors  had  solicited  the  opinion  of  three  of  the  most 
eminent  counsel  in  Eng-laod  whether  British  subjects  in  India 
■were  not  debarred  by  Act  of  Parhament  from  enforcing  claims 
for  interest  beyond  twelve  per  cent.,  and  they  affirmed  that 
such  d^ms  coold  not  be  sustained.  Soon  after.  Lord  Hastings 
brought  the  question  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  dedeiou  of  the  twelve  judges,  who  decided  that 
the  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  by  Parliament  did  not 
apply  to  loans  made  to  the  subjects  of  independent  princes  by 
Britieh  snbjecta  residing  in  their  dominions.  The  opinion  of 
counsel  was  Bent  out,  forthwith,  to  India  from  the  India  House 
with  alacrity,  and  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad  was  directed  to 
give  it  all  due  publicity.  This  notification  ought,  in  all  fairness, 
to  have  been  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  judges  had  pronounced 
that  opinion  illegal,  but  it  was  allowed  to  continue  in  force, 
and  the  trustees  of  Palmer  &  Co.  complained,  not  without 
reason,  that  under  these  circumstances  they  found  it  impossible 
to  realize  the  debts  due  to  the  estate.  The  chief  debtor  was 
Moneer-ool-moolk  a  Hear  relative  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  osten- 
sible prime  minister.  He  had  made  over  some  of  his  jageeis 
to  Palmer  &  Co.,  and  the  rents  had  been  duly  collected  and 
regularly  applied  to  the  hquidation  of  his  debts,  which  had 
been  fully  effected,  together  with  interest,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
per  cent.  The  remainder  of  their  demand  consisted  simply  of 
a  balance  of  interest  beyond  that  rate.  Decrees  had  been 
obtained  for  this  claim  in  the  local  courts,  but  it  was  difB- 
cult  to  execute  them  against  'one  who  occupied  so  high  a 
position  in  the  state  without  strong  external  pressure.  Ap- 
plication was  accordingly  made  on  the  subject  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  who  drafted  a  reply  in  July,  1830,  in  which  the 
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Resident  was  fortidden  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  But  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  took  a  different  view  of  ihe 
case,  and  letnrned  the  draft  with  this  inat«rial  modificataon, 
that  the  Resident  was  directed  not  only  to  infonn  the  Nizam 
that  the  Oovemment  wonld  hear  with  much  satiBfaction  that 
the  house  had  recovered  their  just  claims  from  their  private 
debtors,  but  also  to  adopt  measures  to  promote  this  object. 
The  Conrt  remonstrated  against  these  alterations,  which  re- 
versed the  policy  they  had  resolutely  maintained  for  ten  years, 
of  refusing  the  influence  of  their  Government  in  raferance  t« 
the  private  debts  of  the  firm.  They  justly  argued  that  the  exor- 
bitant interest  which  constituted  the  present  claim  arose  from 
the  risk  with  which  the  transaction  was  originally  attended, 
and  from  the  uncertainty  of  payment,  both  of  which  ceased  to 
exist  with  the  interpoflition  of  Government.  The  remonstrauce 
was  not  without  effect,  imd  the  despatch  was  withheld. 
Writ  of  Han-  The  question  slumbered  till  the  beginning  of 
dun  18K-  1832,  when  the  Whigs  being  in  offloe,  the  Court 
of  Directors  were  desired  by  the  Board  to  prepare  a  despatch 
in  the  room  of  that  to  which  they  had  formerly  raised  objec- 
tions. But  when  it  airived  in  Cannon  Row,  the  President  of 
the  Board  drew  his  fatal  pen  across  thirty-three  out  of  its  thirty- 
seven  paragraphs,  and  substituted  ten  of  his  own.  In  this 
amended  despatch  the  Court  were  required  to  declare  their 
oouviction  that  the  joint  interposition  of  our  QovemmeDt  and 
that  of  the  Nizam  would  be  requisite  to  bring  the  matter  in 
dispute  to  a  final  settlement.  The  Kizam  was  to  be  allowed 
the  alternative  of  an  arbitration,  with  an  umpire  nominated  by 
Government,  or  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General.  The  Court  decUned  to  sanction  the  authoritative 
interference  of  their  Government  in  the  adjustment  of  a 
debt  which  they  considered  unjust,  and  they  refused  tu 
adopt  the  amendments.  The  President  disclaimed  any  idea 
of  bringing  the  authority  of  Government  to  bear  on  the  case, 
and  made  some  trivial  alterations  in  the  despatch ;  but  the 
Court  justly  remarked  that  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
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parties  at  Hyderabad,  no  interference  of  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  India  could  be  diveated  of  the  character  of 
authority ;  and  they  proceeded  to  cancel  both  the  amended 
and  the  original  despatch.  The  correspondence  on  this 
eabject  was  ex-tended  over  eight  months,  but  nothing  conid 
ehake  the  resolution  of  the  Directors.  They  persisted  in 
refusing  to  sign  and  transmit  the  despatch,  and  at  length 
informed  the  President  that  "  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
leave  the  law  to  take  its  course."  He  immediately  applied 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to 
compel  the  Directors  to  adopt  the  despatch  as  dictated  by  the 
BoMxl,  and  they  were  constrMued  to  yield  to  this  irresistible 
argument ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  recorded  their  solemn 
protest  ^^ainst  the  orders  which  they  had  been  compelled  to 
sign  as  their  own  act  and  deed.  The  debt  of  the  minister 
was  settled  by  Mr.  Macleod,  the  umpire  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment, but  upon  the  preposterous  principle  of  allowing  intarest 
against  the  debtor  to  the  utmost  farthmg,  and  refusing 
interest  on  the  payments  which  had  been  successively  made 
by  him  ;  and  the  transaction  ended  with  the  same  disregard 
cf  justice  with  which  it  had  been  commenced  and  carried  on. 
TiitLocknow  During  these  transactions,  a  still  more  objec- 
Bukon,  )8»j.  lionablo  case  was  brought  under  discussion  in 
England.  Between  the  years  1792  and  1797  the  Nabob  of 
Onde  had  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  from  Europeans  and 
natives  for  his  voluptuous  pleasures.  The  chances  of  repay- 
ment were  very  remote,  and  altogether  uncertain  j  and  the 
charge  for  interest  was  proportionately  high.  He  was  at 
length  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  increasing  embarrass- 
ments by  the  representations  of  the  Resident,  and  began  in 
earnest  to  compound  with  his  creditors.  The  Europeans  were 
offered  better  terms  than  the  natives ;  but  all  pfuties  were 
prevailed  on  to  accept  the  composition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eminent  banking  firm  of  Monohnr  Doss,  from  whom  he 
had  borrowed  about  eleven  lacs  of  rupees  for  the  support  of 
his  wild  beasts,  and  for  the  "cattle  department."    Soon  after 
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the  king  died,  and  hia  successor  repudiated  the  debt.  The 
bankers  eventually  engaged  the  services  of  a  Mr.  Prendergast 
^o  had  amassed  a  fortune  as  a  trader  at  Lucknow,  and,  like 
Mr.  Faull,  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament  on  his  return  to 
England.  He  brought  the  claims  of  hie  clients  before  the 
House  for  the  first  time  in  I811|  but  though  he  met  with  no 
Bucceas,  he  continued  for  twenty  years  to  make  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  in  a  spirit  of  indomitable  perseverance  to 
promote  their  suit,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  courts  of 
law.  But  the  Court  of  Directors  invariably  refused  to  enforce 
an  unacknowledged  and  unproved  claim  against  one  who  had 
not  contracted  the  debt,  and  whom  they  recognized  and  treated 
as  a  sovereign  prince.  In  this  equitable  decision  they  were 
fully  supported  by  Lord  Hastings,  who,  though  he  had  on  one 
occasion  directed  the  Kesident  to  mention  the  claim  to  the 
Nabob,  yet,  finding  him  determined  to  resist  it,  atonco  decided 
that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  the  British  Government  would 
be  warranted  in  affording  any  official  support.  Mr.  Canning 
went  efill  further,  and  directed  the  Court  to  inform  the  Govenior- 
General  that  they  were  so  clearly  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
divesting  a  friendly  commuaication  to  a  weaker  power  of  the 
diaracter  of  authority,  that  they  positively  forbade  the  subject 
to  be  brought  again  before  the  Nabob  by  any  of  the  ofBcers 
of  Government.  But  in  1830  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  was  persuaded  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the  demands 
of  Mr.  Prendergast's  dientfi,  now  swelled,  by  the  accumulation 
of  interest,  to  a  crore  of  rupees.  He  affirmed,  that  while  he 
duly  honoured  the  principle  of  non-interference,  he  considered 
the  present  an  exceptional  case,  and  that  it  was  hia  deteimina- 
tion  to  make  our  representations  to  the  king  of  Oude,  "direct 
uid  formal."  It  was  the  day  after  the  Court  had  refused  to 
adopt  the  obnoxious  despatch  to  Hyderabad,  regarding  the 
claims  of  Palmer  and  Co.,  that  they  were  desired  by  the  Board 
to  prepare  a  despatch  to  the  Governor- General  directing  him  to 
use  his  utmost  efforts  to  procure  the  paymept  of  the  alleged 
debt  from  the  king  of  Oude.  The  Court  felt  that  any  expression 
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of  the  wishes  of  Government  could  only  sigoify  compulBion, 
either  by  intimidation  or  by  force,  and,  instead  of  drawing  up 
a  despatch,  prepared  a  vignroas  Femonstrance,  in  which  the; 
pointed  out  the  impolicy  and  the  injustice  of  a  course  whi(^ 
woold  open  the  door  to  endless  claims,  not  only  at  Lucknow, 
but  at  every  durbar  in  India,  and  beggar  half  ite  princes.  A 
despatch  was  then  drawn  np  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  transmitted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Directors, 
bnt  they  passed  a  resolution,  without  a  single  dissenting  voice, 
that  this  interference  with  the  king  of  Oude  was  unjust, 
inconsistent,  and  mischievouB,  and  they  refused  to  act,  though 
only  ministerially,  on  the  orders  of  the  Board,  until  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  process  of  law.  Mr,  Tucker,  the  deputy 
chairman,  and  five  of  hia  colleagues,  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  even  under  the  pressure  of  a  mandamus  they  would 
not  consent  to  affix  their  signature  to  an  order  which  was 
nothing  lees  than  "  an  act  of  spoliation  towards  an  antnent 
and  prostrate  ally."  They  felt  that  in  India,  where  the  intri- 
cate machinery  of  the  home  Government  was  not  understood, 
the  act  would  be  regarded  as  emanating  from  them,  and  that 
the  odium  of  it  would  be  attached  to  their  administration.  The 
steady  resistance  of  the  India  House  produced  the  happy  effect 
of  inducing  the  President  to  pause  on  the  threshold  of  a  conflict, 
which  must  have  been  damaging  alike  to  the  Ministry  and  to 
the  Government  inIndia,andthequestionwa8alIowedto  die  out. 
The  NoMtd  The  anomalous  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  at 
■'^'■'  thiaperiodinwhat  was  termed  the  "Nozeedafi^air," 

exhibited  a  very  disreputable  abuse  of  Parliamentary  influence. 
In  1776,  Mr.  Hodges,  a  member  of  the  council  at  Masnli- 
patam,  lent  money  to  the  zemindar  of  Nozeed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  government  of  Madras,  and  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  In  June, 
1777,  in  a  communication  to  Madras,  the  Court  renewed  in 
more  peremptory  language  their  former  injunction  that  none 
of  their  servants  should  advance  loans  on  mortgage  of  lands. 
Two  years  after,  Mr.  Hodges  presimied  to  take  a  mortgago 
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of  a  portion  of  the  zemindar's  estate  for  his  debt,  and  the 
transaction  received  the  support  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  Madias.  The  whole  zemindaree  was  soon  after  takfla 
over  by  Goverament  for  arrears  of  revenue,  and  an  appli- 
cation was  made  in  1784  to  Lord  Macartney,  then  Giovemor  of 
the  Presidency,  on  the  subject  of  theae  loans.  He  considered 
that  the  whole  transaction  was  in  eveiy  respect  unwarraDted 
in  prlndple  and  pernicious  in  its  tendency  ;  but  out  of  delicacy 
to  the  preceding  Government,  which  had  sanctioned  this  infrac- 
tion of  the  Company's  rules,  recorded  his  opinion  that  the 
creditors  were  entitled  to  some  consideration  on  resigning-  the 
district  they  had  bo  long  and  so  irregnalajly  held  on  pledge. 
The  Court  of  Directors,  however,  resisted  every  solicitation  to 
entertain  the  claim.  A  permanent  settlement  of  the  estate  was 
made  in  1803,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  zemindaree  family, 
leaving  them  to  make  any  settlement  they  could  effect  with  the 
creditore.  Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  claim  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  till  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Hodges,  having  some 
influential  friends  in  Parliament,  induced  them  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  compel  the  Company  to  make  good  the  whole  demand, 
which  was  stated  to  amount  to  two  lacs  of  rupees.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  the  claims  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
were  introduced  to  the  House,  fifty  years  before,  a  commis- 
sicn  was  appointed  to  investigate  their  validity,  and  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  amount  turned  out  to  be  fictitious ;  but 
in  the  present  instance,  the  House  passed  the  bill  enjoining 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  this  private 
and  illegal  claim,  without  enquuy,  from  the  revenues  of  India. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  it  encountered  the  most  strenuous  op- 
position from  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  from  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Brougham,  who  deprecated  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature  to  enforce  a  claim,  "  contaminated .  in  its  origin, 
and  illegal  in  its  prosecution ; "  but  it  pa»]ed  with  a  majority 
of  two  to  one. 

Finudai  Beniiia  With  the  exception  of  the  Coorg  campaign,  which 
^itoBT*!^  was  concluded  in  ten  days,  the  administration  of 
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miniiRmiiin,  Lord  William  Beatinck  wan  a  reign  of  peace,  and 
]928-isu.  jj.  pro^uc^  the  naual  result  on  the  fioancee  of 
India.  The  rednctiona  which  he  effected  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  expenditiire,  combined  with  an  improvement  of 
the  Bounces  of  revenue,  extingniahed  the  deficit  of  a  crore  of 
rupees  which  he  found  on  his  arrival,  and  enabled  him  to 
leave  a  surplus  of  a  crore  and  a  half  on  his  departure  in  1635. 
The  magnificent  expectations  with  which  the  trade  of  India  had 
been  thrown  open  to  tho  nation  m  1813,  were  but  partially 
realized  in  the  following  twenty  years,  and  the  returns  dming 
Lord  William  Bentinck's  administration  exhibited  a  decrease 
Fdigfuicimi  hath  of  exports  and  imports.  This  was  to  be 
MmtJ^iBM.  *t*"buted,  in  a  large  measm^,  to  the  great  crisis 
of  1883,  which  brou^t  down  the  whole  commer- 
da!  fabric  of  Calcutta.  During  the  administration  of  Warren 
HastbgB  some  free  mariners,  as  the  licensed  interlopers 
were  designated,  opened  houses  of  bnsiaess  in  Calcutta  on  a 
hunble  scale,  and  gathered  np  the  fragments  of  the  trade  to 
England,  which  dropped  from  the  great  monopoly  of  LeadenhaU 
street.  They  embarked,  moreover,  in  the  country  trade,  as  it 
was  called,  from  one  Indian  port  to  another,  and  from  Calcutta 
to  the  eastward,  as  well  as  in  the  internal  traffic  of  the  countiy. 
The  famine  on  the  Coast  occasioned  by  Hyder  All's  irruption 
mtothe  Carnatic  in  1780,  created  a  large  demand  for  freight 
ioA  the  new  houses  commenced  shipbuilding,  first  at  Sylhet 
uid  Chittagong,  and  eventuaUj  in  Calcutta.  They  established 
indigo  factories  in  the  interior  of  the  couutry  and  drove  the 
ding  which  had  hitherto  been  furnished  from  other  countries 
iMit  of  the  European  markets.  Theii  transactions  expanded 
aod  their  prosperity  increased  with  the  growth  of  British 
power.  They  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  native  and 
the  Goropean  community,  and  became  the  bankers  of  the 
dvil,  military,  and  medical  services,  whose  savings  were  traas- 
ferted,  month  by  month,  to  their  coffers,  and  whose  balances 
wwe  annually  augmented,  through  the  process  of  compound 
mterest    A  desk  at  one  of  those  firms  was  considered  mure 
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valuable  thaa  a  seat  in  Council,  and  the  retiring  partners  drew 
out  colossal  fortunes,  with  which,  on  their  return  to  England, 
they  bought  boroughs,  and  seated  themselves  in  Parliament. 
The  opening  of  the  trade  in  1813,  brought  out  to  Calcutta  a 
bevy  of  new  adveuturers,  who  were  regarded  at  first  with  a 
feeling  of  contemptuous  indifference  by  the  stately  old  houses. 
But  they  were  animated  with  the  vigour  of  youthful  enterprise, 
and  gradually  undermined  the  established  firms,  drawing  away 
the  most  profitable  branches  of  their  business,  and  leaving  them 
saddled  with  their  old  factories  and  ships  which  were  not  worth 
a  fourth  of  their  original  cost.  The  confidence  of  the  public, 
which  had  continued  unshaken  for  half  a  century,  received  a 
rude  shock  in  1830  by  the  unexpected  collapse  of  the  great 
firm  of  John  Palmer  &t  Co.,  asuaUy  styled  the  prince  of  mer- 
chants. The  other  houses,  five  in  number,  continued  to  struggle 
with  increasing  embarrassments,  and  were  enabled  to  remain 
afloat  as  long  as  the  credulity  of  their  constituents  provided 
them  with  deposits  sufBcient  to  meet  the  withdrawal  of  funds. 
But  the  candle  at  length  burnt  down  into  the  socket,  and  they 
went  one  by  one  into  the  Insolvent  Court,  which  eogalfed 
sixteen  crores  of  rupees.  A  large  portion  of  this  sum  consisted 
of  the  savings  of  the  services,  and  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
may  be  estimated  from  the  remark  of  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
who  had  heard,  he  said,  to  his  utter  surpiise,  that  a  civilian, 
when  pressed  to  make  a  purchase  after  the  failures,  had  ac- 
tually replied  that  he  could  not  afford  it, 
Eemarfci  on  Lord   William   Bentinck    was   residing  at   the 

^S*Admin-  sanitarium  of  Ootacamund,  in  the  Neelgeree  hills, 
Mntion,  18U.  when  the  new  charter  reached  India,  but  bis 
health  had  been  so  seriously  impaired  by  a  constitutional 
malady,  that  his  physicians  considered  it  unsafe  for  him  to 
descend  into  the  plains  till  the  cold  weather  had  set  in.  Sir 
Frederick  Adam,  the  governor  of  Madras,  and  Mr.  Macaulay 
and  Colonel  Morrison,  who  had  been  appointed  members  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  were  accordingly  summoned  to  join  him 
in  the  hills,  where  the  first  Council  under  the  new  Act   was 
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held,  and  the  new  Government  constituted.  These  proceedinga 
were  unavoidably  deficient  in  legal  form,  but  the  defect  was 
covered  the  nest  year  by  au  Act  of  indemnity.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  returned  to  Calcutta  in  November,  and  embarked 
for  hia  native  land  in  March,  1835,  after  having  held  the 
reins  of  Government  for  nearly  eight  years.  His  adrninistra- 
tiou  marks  the  most  memorable  period  of  improvement  between 
the  days  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Daihousie,  and  forma  a 
salient  point  in  the  history  of  Indian  reform.  He  repudiated 
the  stationary  policy  of  the  Government,  and  introduced  a 
more  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  into  every  department  of 
the  state.  With  the  intuition  of  a  great  mind,  be  discovered 
the  weak  points  of  our  system  of  administration,  which  was 
becoming  effete  under  the  withering  induence  of  routine,  and 
tlie  remedies  he  apphed  went  to  the  root  of  the  disease.  Ho 
iTifnsed  new  blood  into  our  iiistitutiona,  and  started  them  upon 
a  new  career  of  vigour  and  efficiency.  The  mcu'ked  difference 
which  they  presented  in  the  thirty  years  succeeding  his  Govern- 
ment, as  compared  with  the  thirty  years  which  preceded  it, 
was  due  entirely  to  the  impulse  of  hia  genius,  which  became 
the  main  spring  of  a  long  succession  of  improvements.  He  waa 
not  less  bold  in  the  conception  of  his  plana  than  resolute  in 
the  execution  of  them,  to  which  he  was  sometimes  obliged  ij 
aacrifice  the  amenities  of  life.  He  earned  the  gratitiide  of  the 
natives  by  opening  an  honourable  career  to  them  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  country,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
gratitude  of  Christendom  for  the  moral  courage  he  evinced  in 
putting  down  Suttees.  He  has  been  charged  with  a  love  of 
innovation ;  but,  even  if  the  imputation  be  correct,  such  an  error 
is  far  less  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society  than  the  dull 
stagnation  into  which  the  Government  was  sinking,  and 
which  was  an  unerring  symptom  of  decay.  The  great  defect 
of  his  administration  was  the  fluctuation  of  his  pohtical  poUcy ; 
but,  the  renewal  of  the  non-intei-courae  system  was  ordered 
from  England,  and  though  at  first  supported  by  his  own 
viewa,  it  was  gradually  modified,  as  the  exigency  of  circum- 
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Btanoes  appeared  to  demand  the  adoption  of  another  coarse 
for  the  protection  of  the  people,  aa  in  the  caeee  of  Ooorg 
and  Mysore.  The  natives  vied  with  the  European  commo- 
nity  in  commemorating  the  blessings  of  his  administration, 
and  united  ia  raising  a  eubscription  for  the  erection  of  his 
statue  in  Calcutta.  The  pedestal  was  enriched  with  groupe 
representing  the  great  and  good  features  of  his  government,  and 
bore  an  inscription  from  the  classic  pen  of  Mr.  Macaulay : — 
"  This  statue  is  erected  to  William  Cavendish  Bentinck,  who 
during  seven  years  ruled  India  with  eminent  prudence,  in- 
tegrity, and  benevolence  ;  who,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  great 
empire,  never  laid  aside  the  simplicity  and  moderation  of  a 
private  citizen ;  who  infused  into  Oriental  despotism  the  spirit 
of  British  freedom;  who  never  forgot  that  the  end  of  govern- 
ment ia  the  welfare  of  the  governed ;  who  aboUshed  cmel 
rites ;  who  effaced  humiliating  distinctions ;  who  allowed 
liberty  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion ;  whose  constant 
study  it  was  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
the  Government  committed  to  his  charge ; — this  monument 
was  erected  by  men  who,  differing  from  each  other  in  race, 
in  manners,  in  language,  and  In  religion,  cherish,  with  equal 
veneration  and  gratitude,  the  memory  of  his  wise,  upright, 
ftnd  paternal  administration." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE  CHAHTEK  OF  1833 — 3IK  CHARLES  METCALPE'b  AD1IINI3- 
TRATIOM — BENEVOLENT  EXERT  lOHS  OF  THE  COMPANY'S 
QOVERNUBNT,  1833-1836. 

TUB  New  Char-  The  period  of  twenty  yoai's  for  which  the  com- 
of  um  chiu  merdal  and  political  privileges  of  the  Company  had 
i«*«.  i*M-      been  renewed  io  1813,  being  abont  to  expire,  Lord 
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SUenborough,  the  Preeident  of  the  Board  of  CoDtroI,  moved  fof 
a  Select  Committee  in  1830,  to  collect  information  legarding  the 
finances,  trade,  and  revenue,  and  the  judicial  administration  of 
the  Indian  empire.  The  report  was  presented  in  August,  18S2, 
and,  including  the  oral  and  dociuuentaiy  evidence,  filled  nine 
dosely  printed  quarto  volumes.  The  Tory  Ministry  having 
been  displaced  by  their  rivals,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  the  new  President  of  the  Board,  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  the  House  the  question  of  the  new  Charter,  as  it 
was  inappropriately  designated.  With  more  than  the  talent 
of  his  father,  who  was  for  twenty  years  the  presiding  genius 
of  Leadenhall  Street,  though  with  less  than  his  industry,  he 
inherited  all  his  zeal  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  India. 

The  two  prindpal  questions  which  demanded  the  attention 
of  the  House  were  the  continuance  of  the  China  monopoly,  and 
of  the  Go-vemment  of  India,  in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England  demanded  with  an 
irresistible  voice  that  the  trade  to  China  should  be  thrown  open 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  nation,  and  the  first  line  of  "  hints  "  for 
the  new  Charter  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Control  contained 
the  ominous  words  ''  the  China  monopoly  to  cease."  The  Com- 
pany strenuously  resisted  the  extinction  of  their  only  surviving 
commercial  privilege,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  without  this 
monopoly  they  would  be  unable  tfl  carry  on  the  government  of 
India,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  profits  of  their  trade  which 
had  Bupphed  the  deficiency  of  their  teiTitoriul  revenues.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  as  resolutely  affirmed  that  the  trade 
had  resulted  in  a  loss,  and  had  been  sustained  by  territorial 
funds.  It  was,  however,  beyond  the  power  of  any  Ministry, 
Whig  or  Tory,  to  prolong  the  monopoly  in  the  face  of  univer- 
sal opposition,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  extinction  of  it.  The  Company  was  thus  finally 
divested  of  its  commercial  character,  and  the  last  remaning 
monopoly  of  the  reiga  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  extinguished, 
after  a  duration  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half.  The 
a  3 
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Company  was  required  to  dispose  of  its  magnificent  fleet,  to  the 
great  chagrin  of  the  old  civilians,  one  of  whom  was  heard  to 
enqnire  "  of  what  nse  it  was  for  their  honourable  masters  to 
send  them  out  to  India  to  make  fortunes,  if  they  did  not  aend 
ships  to  take  them  home  when  the  fortunes  were  made?" 
The  assets  of  the  Company  after  a  fwtbfal  scrutiny  were  esti- 
mated at  twelve  crorea  of  rupees ;  they  reahzed  within  a 
tenth  of  that  sum,  and  were  applied  to  the  objects  of  the 
Govemm^t  in  India,  with  the  exception  of  two  crores  appro- 
priated to  the  formation  of  a  guarantee  fund.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  Company  amounted  to  six  crorea,  and  the  new  Charter 
Act  ordained  that  interest  at  the  rate  <rf  fen  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  this  sum  should  be  provided  from  the  revenues  of  India  for 
a  period  of  forty  years.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  stock  in  the 
market  was  consequently  doubled.  The  guarantee  fund  was 
to  be  invested  in  Qovemment  securities,  to  accumulate  at  com- 
pound interest,  till  it  amounted  at  the  end  of  that  period  to 
twelve  crores,  with  which  the  proprietors  were  to  be 
paid  off. 

ConH  nuion  "^^^  India  BiU  proposed  that  the  government 
of  itaa  Gown,  should  be  entrusted  for  twenty  years  longer  to  the 
wLth'the  Com.  Company,  and  it  was  passed  without  any  difficulty, 
pan?,  1833.  jhe  nation,  having  secured  its  own  pecuniary 
interests  in  regard  to  the  China  trade,  treated  this  imperial 
question,  though  it  involved  the  interests  of  a  hundred  miiliona 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown,  with  profound  indifference.  The 
House  of  Commons  exhibited  unequivocal  signs  of  impatience 
and  disgust  whenever  it  was  brought  forward.  During  the  dis- 
cussions the  benches  were  never  as  full  as  during  a  turnpike 
debate,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  truly  observed  that  a  broken  head 
in  Coldbath  Fields  excited  greater  interest  in  the  House  than 
three  pitched  battles  in  India.  The  Court  of  Directors  made 
a  strong  effort  to  obtwn  the  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  some 
higher  authority  in  cases  of  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
Board  of  Control,  but  the  attempt  was  successfully  opposed, 
and  Hie  writ  of  mandamus  was  still  susnended  over  their  heads. 
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Od  the  other  hand,  the  Ministere  eodeavoured  to  obtain  a 
veto  on  the  power  vested  in  the  Court  tj  former  Acta  of 
recalling  the  Governor- General,  the  Governors,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-cfaief,  but  the  India  House  resisted  the  proposal 
with  such  pertinacity  that  it  was  at  length  abandonei). 
Several  important  changes  were  likewise  inade  in  the  coQstita- 
tion  and  policy  of  the  Government  in  India.  A  fourth  Presi- 
dency was  ooustitnted  to  embrace  the  north  west  pmviucee. 
A  commission  was  also  appointed  to  conetst  of  ateia  of 
experience  in  the  admiQietration  of  justice  in  India,  and  one 
or  two  English  barristerB,  to  report  on  the  practicability  of 
establishing  a  uniform  systom  of  law  and  judicature  through- 
out the  Indian  empire.  The  power  of  legislation  was  now 
for  the  first  time  conferred  on  the  Government  of  India, 
and  the  enactments  which,  under  the  advice  of  Sir  William 
Jones  in  1790,  had  been  modestly  designated  Regulations, 
were  now,  nnder  the  advice  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Acta.  At  the  same  time  the  privilege  of  en- 
acting laws  was  withdrawn  from  the  subordinate  Presi- 
dencies, and  the  Governor-General  in  Council  was  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  the  whole  empire,  including  all 
persons,  British,  foreign,  or  native,  all  places,  and  all  things,  as 
well  as  all  courts,  whether  created  by  the  local  Government 
or  established  by  Koyal  charter,  but  with  certain  necessary 
resei'vatioQS  touching  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  A  fourth  member  was  added  to  the 
Council,  who  was  to  be  an  English  jurist  <rf  reputation,  and 
the  office  was  rendered  illustrious  by  the  genius  and  labours  of 
Mr,  Macaulay,  Two  of  the  provisiiras  of  the  Bill  afforded  an 
index  of  the  growth  of  Uberal  principles  in  England, — the  ad- 
mission of  natives  to  all  offices,  and  the  permission  granted  to 
Europeans  to  hold  lands.  Forty  years  before  this  period, 
Lord  Comwallis  had  pronounced  the  natives  unfit  to  take  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  own  country,  and  resolved 
to  work  the  machinery  by  European  agency  alone.  The  Charter 
of  1833  enacted  that  no  native  of  India,  uoi  a/ay  natural  bom 
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subject  of  His  Majesty,  should  be  disabled  from  holding  any 
place,  ofBce,  or  employment  by  reason  of  his  reUgion,  place  irf 
birth,  descent  or  coloar.  To  this  libera!  measure  the  Court  of 
DirectoTB  gave  their  unqualified  consent,  but  the  clause  which 
sanctioned  the  purchase  of  land  by  Europeans  and  which  ccoi- 
tained  the  genu  of  colonization  was  introduced  and  passed  in 
direct  opposition  to  their  wishes.  The  power  to  exclude  inter- 
lopers from  the  sphere  of  their  operations  was  among  the 
earliest  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  Queen  EUzabeth,  and  it 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  various  statutes  for  two  centuries. 
It  was  designed  at  first  only  to  protect  tbeir  commercial  enter- 
prises, but  was  made  applicable  to  their  territorial  possessions 
when  they  had  become  sovereigns.  It  was  the  most  cherished 
privilege  of  Leadenhall  Street,  and  the  Directors  clung  to  it 
with  unabated  tenacity,  even  ^ter  they  had  consented  to 
relinquish  tbeir  trade.  The  Charter  of  1813  had  permitted  tbe 
free  resort  of  Europeans  to  India,  but  excluded  them  from 
forming  any  settlement  in  it,  by  the  purchase  or  lease  of  lands. 
Meanwhile,  the  cultivation  of  indigo  by  European  capitalists, 
under  cover  of  fictitious  leases  which  were  winked  at  by  the 
local  authorities,  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enrich 
Hie  maritime  trade  with  an  additional  article  of  export  of  the 
value  of  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees  a-year.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  was  anxious  to  relieve  this  enterprise  from  the  re- 
straints imposed  upon  it  by  the  prejudices  of  the  India  House, 
and  to  legalize  these  leases  for  the  culture  of  indigo,  as  well  as 
for  other  staple  products,  but  this  slight  relaxation  of  the  old 
uystem  of  restriction  was  peremptorily  negatived  by  the  Court 
of  Directors.  The  arguments  of  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck,  how- 
ever, and  of  his  liberal  colleague,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  carried 
moreweightwith  the  Ministry,  and  a  clause  was  introduced  into 
the  bill  which  granted  permission  to  Europeans  to  settle  in  the 
country  and  acquire  unrestricted  rights  and  interests  in  the  land. 
CtauscMr  uT  The  separation  now  effected  of  the  functions  of 

™enmwni^ '  8***^  ^°^  ^"  Commercial  speculations  served  to 
isu.  give  a  more  elevated  tone  to  the  views  and  policy 
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of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  to  impart  a  more  efficient 
character  to  their  administration.  The  feelings  with  which 
they  entered  on  the  imperial  duties  to  wliich  their  attention 
was  now  to  be  esclusively  devoted  were  eloquently  espreesed 
in  a  despatch  to  the  Government  of  India,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  MjU  :  "  In  contemplating  the  extent  of  legislative 
power  thus  conferred  on  our  supreme  Qovernmeut,  and  in  the 
second  instance,  on  ourselves,  in  reflecting  how  many  millions 
of  men  may,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  exercised,  be 
rendered  happy  or  nuBerable,  in  adverting  to  the  countless 
variety  of  interests  to  be  studied,  and  of  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  execution  of  this  mighty  trust,  we  feel  the 
weight  of  responsibility  under  which  we  have  been  conjointly 
laid.  .  .  We  feel  confident  that  to  this  undertaking  your 
best  thoughts  and  care  will  be  immediately  and  peraeveringly 
applied,  and  we  invito  the  full,  the  constant,  and  the  early 
communication  of  your  sentimenta  in  relation  to  it.  On  oui 
part  we  can  venture  to  affirm  that  no  endeavour  shaU  be 
wanting  in  pmmoting  your  views  and  perfecting  your  plans. 
.  .  .  And  we  trust  that  by  the  blessing  of  Qod  on  ooi 
united  labours  the  just  and  beneficent  intentions  of  this 
country  in  delegating  to  our  hands  the  legislative  as  well  aa 
executive  administration  of  the  weightiest,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  most  interesting  of  its  transmarine  possessions 
will  be  happily  accomplished."  These  enlightened  sentiments 
were  faithfully  reflected  in  the  correspondence  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Directors  during  the  twenty-five 
years  they  continued  to  administer  the  government  of  India. 
Relieved  from  the  management  of  a  large  mercantile  esta- 
blishment and  the  influences  inseparable  from  it,  thoir  minds 
rose  to  a  level  with  the  great  political  trust  confided  to  them 
by  their  country,  and  it  may  be  affirmed  without  the  risk  of 
contradiction  that,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  outburet  of- 
traditional  and  narrow-minded  prejudices,  the  principles  and 
the  meaaures  they  inculcated  on  their  servants  in  India  were 
marked  by  a  degree  of  moderation,  wisdom,  and  benefioBDOa 
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of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  another  example  in  the 
history  of  conquered  dependencicB, 

BirC  Mflicih,  "^^^  ■^'^*  '^^  ^^^^  erect«d  a  fourth  Presidency 
ooremor-  in  the  north-weat  provinces,  and  the  distinguished 
neisi,  igM.  ggj-^i^g  Qf  gjj  CharleB  Metcalfe  were  rewarded 
by  his  appointment  to  the  governorship  of  Agra,  ^d  hkewise 
to  the  still  more  dignified  position  of  provisional  Governor- 
General,  lie  proceeded  to  the  upper  provinces  in  December, 
I83i,  but  he  had  no  sooner  held  his  first  Icv^e  than  he  was 
required,  in  consequence  of  the  premature  departure  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  to  return  to  Calcutta  and  assume  the 
charge  of  the  Government  of  India,  which  he  continued  to  hold 
for  a  twelvemonth.  When  a  youth  of  sixteen  in  the  college 
of  Fort  William  he  had  avowed  to  one  of  the  professors  that 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  Governor- 
Generalship,  and  he  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  hia 
ambition,  after  a  career  of  thirty-four  years.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Warren  Hastings,  no  member  of  the  Indian  civil 
service  had  ever  been  more  eminently  quaUfled  for  this  imperial 
trust,  by  his  natural  genius  for  administration,  hie  sound 
judgment  and  large  views,  as  well  as  by  his  long  and  uni- 
versal experience.  He  began  his  pohtical  career  in  Lord 
Wellesley's  office,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  states- 
manship under  his  tuition.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  important  diplomacy  before  he  was  twenty-five, 
and  he  bad  subsequently  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
pohtical  movements  of  every  court,  from  Hyderabad  to 
Lahore.  There  were  few  important  movements  of  his  time 
which  had  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  co-operation,  or 
advice.  His  experience  had  not  been  limitofl  to  a  single 
province,  but  embraced  the  entire  range  of  the  empire,  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  every  division  of  it.  The  new  character  which  the 
growth  of  British  ascendency  had  gradually  imparted  to  the 
policy  of  the  various  native-  courts  had  been  moulded,  for  the 
most  part,  under  his  eye,  and  there  was  no  other  ofGoer  in 
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India  who  poeaeaBed  the  Hame  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
antecedent  as  well  as  the  existing  feelinfi;B  and  anpimtione, 
the  fears,  and  cabals  of  the  native  courts,  or  who  enjoyed  in 
the  same  degree  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  native 
princes. 

Lori  HBTiamiiT  ^  receiving  the  resignation  of  Lord  William 
udLord  Bentinck,    the     Court    of     Directors    requested 

Ancktana,  iBU.  jj^.^  Mountstewart  ElphiaBtrme  to  allow  himself 
to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  Govemor-Generalahip,  hut  he 
declined  the  honour  on  the  groand  of  hia  feeble  health. 
They  then  proceeded  to  pass  a  resolution,  by  a  majority  of 
fifteen  to  two,  to  the  effect  "  that  adverting  to  the  public 
character  and  servicee  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  it  would  be 
inexpedient  at  present  to  make  any  other  arrangemeDt  for 
supplying  the  place  of  Governor-General."  But  the  Whigs 
who  were  then  in  power,  were  little  disposed  to  confirm  this 
choice.  Mr.  Canning,  when  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  had  recorded  his  opinion  in  December  1820  that  "the 
case  could  hardly  be  conceived  in  which  it  would  be  expe- 
dient that  the  highest  office  of  the  government  of  India 
should  be  filled  otherwise  than  from  England,  and  that  one 
main  link  at  least  between  the  system  of  the  Indian  and  the 
British  Government  ought  for  the  advantage  of  both  to  be 
invariably  maintained."  Mr,  Charles  Grant,  the  President  of 
the  Board  at  this  period,  informed  the  Court  that  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  saw  much  to  enjoin  the  continuance  of  this  general 
practice,  and  nothing  to  recommend  a  departure  from  it.  The 
Court  of  Directors  remonstrated  with  great  warmth  against 
the  adoption  of  a  principle  which  involved  the  wholesale  ex- 
clusion of  their  servants  from  the  highest  pize  in  their 
service,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  imseemly 
contest  between  the  Court  and  the  Ministry  in  1806  would  be 
renewed,  when  the  Whigs  were  obliged  to  give  place  to  a 
Tory  cabinet.  Lord  Elleaborough  who  succeeded  Mr.  Grant 
lost  no  time  in  offering  the  post  to  Mr.  Mountstewart  EUphin- 
stone,  and  laid  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  exhibited  a  more 
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liberal  spirit  than  the  pieceding  administration.  The  flourish 
would  have  been  more  legitimate  if  the  offer  had  beeti  made 
to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  who  would  have  welcomed  it,  and  not 
to  Mr.  Elphinstoae  who  it  was  well  known  would  decline  it. 
The  vacant  office  was  conferred  on  Lord  Heytesbury,  a  diplo- 
matist of  European  reputation.  He  was  sworn  in  at  the  India 
House,  received  the  prescribed  allowance  for  his  outfit,  and 
the  usual  farewell  entertainment  at  the  London  Tavern, 
but  on  the  eve  of  his  embarkation,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry 
was  subverted,  and  the  Whigs  again  came  into  power,  with 
Sir  John  Hobhonae  aa  President  of  the  Board.  The  Tory 
Government  which  succeeded  to  power  in  1807  had  refrained 
from  interfering  with  the  appomtmeut  of  Lord  MJnto  by  their 
Whig  predecessors,  thongh  he  had  not  left  the  nhores  of 
England  when  they  came  into  office.  In  like  manner,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  not  thought  fit  to  disturb  the  appointment 
which  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck  had  received  from  his  pohtical 
opponent,  Mr.  Canning,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  cancel  it. 
But  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Whigs  when  they  returned  to 
Downing  Street  was  to  revoke  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Heytesbury,  and  the  exercise  of  his  power  was  limited  to  the 
bestowal  of  the  writerahip,  which  was  courteously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  each  newly  appointed  Governor- GFeneral,  on 
his  nephew,  Mr. — now  Sir  Cecil— Beadon.  The  Court  pro- 
teated  with  great  vehemence  against  a  proceeding  which 
made  the  vital  interests  of  the  British  empu%  in  India  sub- 
ordinate to  the  interests  of  political  partizanship  in  England  ; 
but  Sir  John  Hobhouae  replied  that  what  he  had  to  consider 
was  merely  whether  the  Ministry  would  become  responsible 
for  Lord  Heyteebury'a  admiuistration  of  the  government  in 
India,  and,  not  wishing  to  asaume  thia  responsibility  on  them- 
eelves,  they  had  taken  the  simple  and  obvious  mode  of  cancelling 
his  appointment.  The  explanation  was  more  plausible  than 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  has  always  been  considered  a 
principle  of  vital  importance  t«  protect  the  government  of 
India    from  the  disturbing  influences  of  party  politics    in 
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England.  Lord  Auckland,  who  had  been  the  Whig  first  Lord 
of  the  Adnuralty,  was  nominated  Governor-General. 
miention  of  '^^  great  meaaure  which  has  rendered  the  ad- 
me  pnii,  JM6.  ministration  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  memorable  in 
the  history  of  British  India  was  the  Kberation  of  the  press 
the  position  of  which  at  this  period  was  altogether  anomalons. 
At  Modms,  there  was  no  legal  restriction  on  it.  At  Bombay 
it  waa  free  at  the  Preeiriency,  and  fettered  in  the  provinces. 
In  Bengal  the  iUiberal  and  stringent  law  passed  by  Mr.  Adam 
wae  still  on  the  statute  book:  but  after  two  or  three  journals 
had  been  suppressed,  and  two  refractory  editors  had  been 
expelled  the  country,  it  was  found  impoesible  to  enforce  it 
without  inflicting  great  embarrassment  and  odium  on  the 
Government.  During  the  last  five  years  of  Lord  Amherst's 
administration,  and  the  whole  period  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck'a  government,  the  law  remained  a  dead  lett«r,  and  the 
press  was  practically  as  free  as  in  England,  The  Charter  Act  of 
1833  had  conferred  the  power  of  legislating  for  all  India  on  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  a  law  on  the  subject  of  the  press  which 
should  embrace  every  portion  of  the  empire,  and  establish  uni- 
formity of  practice  at  all  the  Presidencies,  became  a  manifest  ne- 
cessity. The  power  of  deport;ation  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Government.  Eunipeans  were,  moreover,  privileged  to  settle  as 
colonists  in  India,  and  they  naturally  expected  to  enjoy  the 
same  Uborfy  of  ^ving  expression  to  their  opinions  which  their 
fellow  countrymen  poaseeaed  in  other  dependencies  of  the 
{jViwn.  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  acknowledged  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  leave  the  question  of  the  press  as  it 
stood.  A  few  weeks  before  his  departure,  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  had  petitioned  for  a  repeal  of  Mr.  Adam's  Regulation, 
and  he  assured  them  that  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  laws 
relatiag  to  the  press  had  not  escaped  his  notice,  and  that  he 
bTisted  a  system  would  be  established  at  no  distant  period, 
which,  while  it  gave  security  to  every  person,  Migaged  in  the 
fur  discussion  of  public  measures,  would  effectually  secure 
the  Government  against   sedition,  and  individuals  against 
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calonmy.  8ir  Cliarlea  Metcalfe  had  alwaya  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  liberty  of  the  preaa,  and  had  declared  five 
years  before  his  elevation  "  that  if  he  were  sovereign  lord  and 
master  he  would  give  it  full  swing."  He  remarked  that  it 
wan  clear  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  come,  that  Govern- 
ment could  not  prevent  it  without  a  despotiem  and  an  oppres- 
won  contrary  to  its  own  disposition,  and  totally  opposed  to 
British  inatitatione,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  it  with 
a  good  grace  than  to  wait  till  it  was  extorted.  It  was  with 
these  sentimenta  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  Governor-General, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  bringing  in  a  Bill  for  carrying  these 
liberal  views  into  effect.  The  Supreme  Oouncil  had  recently 
been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Macanlay,  who 
gave  hie  cordial  support  to  the  measure,  and  recorded  his 
opinion  in  a  masterly  minute  worthy  of  the  author  of  the 
Essay  on  Milton.  An  Act  was  accordingly  passed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1835,  which  repealed  all  the  Regulations  by  which  the 
press  had  been  muazled,  and  established  its  freedom  upon  the 
solid  foundation  of  law. 

„    ,    .  ,  The  Act  was  received  with  feelings  of  enthn- 

liberty  oi  the  siasm  by  the  European  community  in  India,  and 
^'™'  ^^'^'  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  including  the 
native  gentry  most  eminent  in  rank  and  accompUshmenta,  met 
and  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  for 
the  boon  he  had  conferred  on  the  country,  and  raised  aob- 
scriptiona  to  commemorate  it  by  the  erection  of  a  noble  hall, 
which  bears  his  name.  In  his  reply  to  the  address  he  said 
that  "  the  Act  evinced  to  the  world  that  the  government  of 
the  Company  desired  no  concealment,  that  it  was  happy  to 
have  the  most  minute  particulars  of  its  Indian  administration 
scrutinized,  and  displayed  to  the  gaze  of  the  universe,  that  it 
sought  information  and  instruction  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  and  did  not  wish  to  nde  India  as  a  conquered,  ignorant, 
and  enalaved,  but  as  a  cherished,  enlightened,  and  free 
country,"  The  experience  of  thirty  years  has  proved  that 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  of 
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public  safety  were  without  any  foimdatioa.  At  the  India  House, 
however,  the  highest  authority  in  the  Court,  Mr.  Edinonstone, 
mwntained  that  "  the  unreetricted  diocussion  of  public  subjects 
and  public  meaaureB,  and  the  latitude  of  observation  on  the  Di- 
rectors and  persons  high  in  office,  must  necessarily  dimimsh 
tiiat  deference  and  respect  in  which  it  is  of  so  much  import- 
ance that  the  Government  should  be  held."  But  no  one  will 
question  the  fact  that  Lord  Dalhousie  obtained  as  much  "  de- 
ference and  respect"  when  the  press  was  free,  as  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  received  when  it«  voice  was  stifled.  The  press  has,  in 
fact,  been  found  to  be  rather  the  handmaid  than  the  antt^oist 
of  GoTeroment,  and  the  efficiently  of  the  public  administration 
has  been  indefinitely  promoted  by  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  its  remarks.  It  has  placed  the  salutaiy  check  of  ex- 
posure on  the  subordinate  functionaries  of  the  state,  and 
gives  the  Gtovemment  the  eyes  of  Argus  to  watcb  the  work- 
ing, mid  to  detect  the  deficiencies  of  its  vast  and  complicated 
muchinery.  By  permitting  a  more  tinrestricted  publication 
of  opinions  in  a  conquered  coimtry  than  is  enjoyed  in  many 
of  the  European  states,  the  ruling  power  has  afforded  an 
nnequivoc^  proof  of  the  benevolent  spirit  of  its  intentions 
and  measnreB.  No  occasion  has  since  arisen  to  call  for  the 
interference  of  the  public  authorities  except  during  the  gi-eat 
crisis  of  the  mutiny  of  the  sepoys  in  1857,  when  the  liberty  of 
the  press  waa  suspended,  just  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  would 
have  been  suspended  in  England  on  a  similar  emergency. 

While  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  ofBciating  in 

Etdoctionof  r,  ,  .  , 

ihe  Garemmeac  Calcutta  as  Governor-General,  an  important  change 
otign,  1M6.  ^^  ^^^  jjj  England  in  the  character  and  position 
of  the  Government  of  Agra  which  had  been  conferred  on  him. 
The  Court  of  Directors  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  fourthPrcsidency  upon  the  model  of  those  already 
existing  at  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta.  They  considered 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  might  be  fully  pro- 
vided for  by  the  more  modest  and  less  costly  machinery  of  a 
Uentenant-Govemorship.    The  Board   of  Control,  who  had 
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taken  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  were  at  length  brought 
to  concur  with  the  India  Houae,  and  an  Act  was  accordingly 
paesed  in  Parliament,  in  1835,  empowering  the  Court  to  cut 
down  the  scheme  to  a  subordinate  lieutenanciy.  Sir  Charles 
Uetcalfe  felt  a  natural  repugnance  to  descend  to  the  inferior 
position  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  Governor-General,  after  having 
himEelf  occupied  that  supreme  post,  and  he  fonned  the  deter- 
mination to  retire  from  the  service ;  but  the  chairman  of  the 
Court  intimated  to  him  that  it  was  their  imanimons  wish  and 
bope,  that,  acting  on  those  high  and  patriotic  principles 
whicb  it  was  well  known  had  always  governed  his  conduct, 
he  would  be  disposed  to  retain  the  ofBce  on  the  reduced  scale, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  secure  his  highly  valuable  services  at 
Agra,  and,  should  the  contdngency  happen,  at  the  bead  of 
the  Supreme  Govemmeut.  In  the  hope  of  inducing  bim  to 
accede  to  their  wishes,  he  was  named  a  third  time  provisional 
Governor- General,  and  decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  Ibe 
Bath.  Lord  Auckland,  who  bad  assumed  charge  of  the 
Government,  joined  bis  own  soUcitations  to  those  of  the 
Court,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  yielded  to  the  kiadness  of 
this  importunity,  and  took  his  departure  for  Agta,  after  a 
continued  residence  of  eight  years  in  Calcutta,  during  which 
he  toiled  seven  and  eight  hours  daily,  without  any  interval 
of  relaxation. 
„  ,  .        But  he  was  not  destined  to  remain  there  long. 

DiBpleason  of  ^ 

the  Cwijt,  i8»e.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  leanied  that  the  press 
law  had  exasperated  the  India  House  and  produced  a  complete 
revulsion  of  feeling  regarding  him  and  bis  merits.  For  two 
centuries  the  Company  had  been  nurtured  amidst  the  sensi* 
biUties  which  the  despotism  of  a  monopoly  always  begets. 
During  the  past  ten  years  in  which  the  press  had  been  prac- 
tically without  restraint  in  India,  its  remarks  on  the  Court  of 
Directors  had  not  been  sufBcieutly  deferential,  and  its  tone 
was  not  likely  to  improve  after  it  had  become  legally  free. 
The  East  India  Company  now  governed  an  empire  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Cnsars,  but  it  was  not  easy  for  tbem  entirely  to 
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Bliake  off  the  old  associations  of  the  counting- house.  The; 
looked  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  with  the  Hame  aversion 
which  they  had  formerly  felt  regarding  the  freedom  of  trade, 
and  the  free  admission  of  Europeans  into  India ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  an  opportunity  occurred  of  giving  the  author 
of  this  measiu'e  an  indubitable  token  of  their  displeasure. 
The  Government  of  Madras  had  unexpectedly  become  vacant, 
and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfo  reasonably  expected  that  it  wonid 
have  been  conferred  nn  him,  more  especially  as  he  had  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  his  own  feelings,  and  accept  an  inferior 
appointment  at  Agra,  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Court.  But  although  they  had  been  ready  a  twelvemonth 
before  to  do  battle  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  secure 
him  the  Governor- Generalship,  they  would  not  now  condescend 
to  mention  his  name  in  connection  with  the  Government  of 
that  Presidency.  Lord  William  Bentinck  generously  came 
forward,  and  urged  his  claims  with  great  zeal  on  the  India 
House,  but  found,  to  his  mortification,  that  while  there  was  a 
ready  and  universal  acknowledgment  of  bis  great  services 
and  his  pre-eminent  qualifications,  there  was  also  a  general 
avowal  that  his  late  proceedings  regarding  the  press  had 
canceUed  all  claim  to  their  consideration.  Lord  William  then 
appealed  to  the  justice  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime  Minister ; 
"Let  the  woi-st  possible  construction,"  he  said,  "be  put  on  ttus 
act  and  the  motives  of  it,  it  surely  ought  not  to  have  cast  into 
the  shade  the  thirty-six  years  of  uninterrupted  service  in  the 
highest  appointments  in  which  no  ntan  ever  bore  a  higher 
character  for  high  mindednesa,  usefulness,  and  ability.  .  .  . 
Pray  excuse  this  long  appeal.  We  served  together  for  seven 
years.  His  behavionr  to  me  was  of  the  noblest  kmd.  He 
never  cavilled  on  a  trifle,  and  never  yielded  to  me  on  a  pomt 
of  importance."  But  this  appeal  was  equally  unavailing. 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  always  manifested  the  utmost  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  "  hia  Honourable  Masters "  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  he  looked  for  their  approbation  and  confidence  in 
return.    He  therefore  lost  no  time  in  writiog  to  Mr.  MelvilU 
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the  Secretary  of  the  India  House,  stating  that  reports  had 
been  for  some  time  in  circulation  that  he  had  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Court,  and  had  lost  the  Government  of 
Madras  in  consequence  of  the  law  he  had  passed  as  Governor- 
General  in  Council  legalizing  the  liberty  of  the  press.  If  this 
misfortune  had  befallen  him,  he  had  no  wish  to  retain  by  for- 
bearance an  office  conferred  on  hiia  when  he  was  honoured 
with  their  confidence  ;  if  that  conGdence  was  gone,  it  was  his 
earnest  entreaty  that  they  would  withdraw  from  him  the  pro- 
visional appointment  of  Governor- General,  or  otherwise  inti- 
mate their  pleasure  that  he  might  retire  from  their  service,  as 
he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  hold  his  ofBce  on  mere 
sufferance,  or  to  8er\-e  in  any  capacity  under  the  stigma  of 
displeasure  and  distrust.  The  Court  kept  the  letter  four 
months  without  acknowledgment,  and  then  sent  him  a  curt 
and  contemptuous  reply.  Mr,  Melvill  was  "commanded  to 
express  the  Court's  regret  that  he  should  have  made  a  com- 
munication which  appeared  to  them  to  have  been  altogether 
unnecessary,  as  the  continuance  in  him,  provisionally,  of  the 
highest  office  which  it  was  iu  the  power  of  the  Oomito  confer, 
might  have  satisfied  him  that  their  confidence  had  not  been 
withdrawn."  The  day  after  the  ref^ipt  of  this  letter,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  to  Lord  Auckland,  and  his  connection 
with  the  Government  of  India  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination bytreatment  similar  to  that  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  his  great  predecessors  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
building  up  the  empire,  but  hart  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Court  of  Directors.  The  services  which  the  Company 
thought  fit  to  discard  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  Crown, 
and  Sir  Charles  Met^-alfe  was  entrusted,  successively,  with 
the  government  of  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  Crown 
colonies,  and  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Demiirki  of  ar  Since  the  departure  of  Warren  Hastings,  no 
^  ^^!r"ii'  In'ii'"^  ruler  has  been  overwhelmed  with  such  a 
IMS.  profusion  of  honorable  testimonials  from  all  classes, 

European  and  native,  as  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.    He  was  the 
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pride  and  oraameot  of  the  service;  hia  hospitality  was  princely, 
and  his  generoaitj  almost  without  bounds,  while  hia  gesiul 
temper  created  a  perpetual  ennshine  around  him.  But  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  with  ail  hia  high  qualification  a,  he  took  little, 
if  any,  interest  in  the  establishment  of  steam  communication,  or 
the  opening  of  the  Indus  to  commerce,  or,  mdeed,  in  any  of  the 
plans  for  the  promotion  of  material  improvementa  in  India  which 
distinguished  Lord  William  Beutinck's  administration.  This 
was  the  natural  result  of  hie  long  residence  in  India.  An 
ardent  zeal  for  such  improvements  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  those  whose  habita  have  become  reconciled  to  the 
stationaiy  aseodations  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
With  an  occaaional  and  rare  exception,  the  government  of  any 
local  functionary  who  has  been  raised  to  supreme  power,  how* 
ever  beneficial  in  the  various  departments  of  adminiatratiTe 
reform,  has  been  marked  by  the  dulness  of  materia!  pro- 
gress. It  is  to  a  European  mind  like  that  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  or  Lord  Dalhoueie,  fresh  from  scenes  of  activity  in 
Europe,  and  imbued  with  the  animation  they  inspire,  that  we 
must  look  for  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  this  important  department 
of  government.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Governor- (Jeneral  coming 
direct  from  England,  is  generally  apt  to  be  more  aenaitive  to 
the  political  dangei-s  of  the  empire,  than  an  Indian  Governor- 
General  who  has  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  them  as 
the  normal  condition  of  our  rule,  and  to  hold  himself  ever 
ready  to  encounter  them.  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Minta 
were  more  vividly  impressed  with  a  aenae  of  these  perils  than 
Sir  John  Shore  or  Sir  George  Barlow.  But  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  this  feeling  was 
reversed.  LonI  William  Bentmck  always  expressed  the 
strongest  confidence  in  the  aecurity  of  the  empire,  while  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  asserted  that  our  government,  which  was 
one  of  conquerors  and  foreigners,  was  always  precarious,  and 
that  as  it  arose,  ao  to  say,  in  a  day,  it  would  disappear  in  a 
night.  "My  notions,"  he  said,  "of  Indian pohty  begin  and 
end  in  a  powerful  and  efficient  anny ;   our  real   strength 
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ConsistB  in  the  few  European  regiments,  scattered  singly  over 
a  vast  space  of  subjugated  territory.   My  general  creed  is  cou- 
fined  to  two  grand  specifics— army  and  colonization." 
Btneroteni  The  Suppression  of  barbarous   rites,  and   the 

Brt'urt'oo^  introduction  of  tlie  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Tnnmem.  knowledge,  are  among  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  European  power  in  Asia ;  and  as  this  narrative  draws 
to  tlie  close  of  a  period  of  peace  which  lasted  twelve  yciurs, 
and  approaches  a  period  of  war,  of  nearly  equal  duration,  a 
fitting  opi>ortuuity  is  presented  of  adverting  to  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  East  India  Company  to  fulfil 
these  noble  obligations.  The  early  proceedings  of  British 
agents  in  India,  however,  were  not,  it  must  be  admitted, 
marked  by  that  spirit  of  humanity  which  has  since  pervaded 
them.  The  first  rough  code  of  Regulations  promulgated  by 
Mr.  Hastings  in  1772,  embodied  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  Circuit,  and  ordained  that  every  convicted  dacoit 
should  be  executed  in  his  own  village,  and  that  bis  entire 
family  should  be  sold  as  slaves.  For  twenty-five  years, 
moreover,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Company's  autho- 
rity in  Bengal,  the  barbarous  practice  which  had  previously 
prev^ed  of  punishing  criminals  by  mutilation  was  per- 
petuated in  the  courts  over  which  European  and  Christian 
gentlemen  presided,  and  it  was  distinctly  authorized  by  the 
Eegulations  of  1787.  It  was  not  till  1791  that  Lord  Com- 
wallis  suppressed  this  revolting  custom,  and  enacted  that  the 
offender  should  be  subjected  to  fourteen  years'  imprisonment, 
where  he  had  formerly  been  deprived  of  two  limbs,  and  to 
neven  years  with  hard  labour  where  the  loss  of  a  single 
limb  had  been  usually  inflicted.  But  the  growth  of  bene- 
volent principles  in  the  administration  of  India  steadily  kept 
pace  with  their  development  in  the  government  of  England, 
and  rendered  the  supremacy  of  the  Company  a  blesmng 
to  tribes  which  had  been  for  ages  immersed  in  barbarism. 
The  prohibition  of  human  sacrifices  at  Saugor,  the  abolition 
of    Suttees,    and  the  extinction   of    Thuggee    have   been 
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already  noticed,  and  we  now  proceed  to  narrate  the  labours 
of  the  public  servants  of  the  Company  in  other  spherea  of 
philanthropy, 

An«nstoi  '"  *^^  ^^1  ^^  those  who  hftve  shed  a  lustre  ou 

ciBTeiuid,  iJM.  the  British  artminiBtration  by  their  earnest  efforts 
to  civilize  barbaroua  and  predatory  tribes  stands  Augustus 
Cleveland  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  The  hills  and  forests 
of  the  Rajmahai  district  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  of 
wild  habita  and  savage  disposition,  who  had  been  accustomed 
from  time  immemorial  to  make  raids  on  the  lowlands  lying 
between  their  hills  and  the  Ganges.  Soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Company's  government  their  feelings  appear  to 
have  been  exasperated  by  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  some 
of  their  chiefs  by  tho  neighbouring  zemindars,  and  they 
avenged  themselves  by  depopulating  the  villages  and  render- 
ing all  traveUing  by  land  or  by  water  impossible.  To  check 
their  inroads  a  corps  of  light  infantry  was  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  under  Captain  Brooke,  who  pursued 
them  into  their  fastnesses,  and  created  a  salutary  dread  of 
British  power.  He  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Brown  who 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  the  savages  by  kindness  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  system  of  conciliation  which  was  sub- 
sequently completed  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  when  placed  in  charge 
of  the  district.  His  benevolent  labours  were  gracefully 
commemorated  by  the  elegant  pen  of  Warren  Hastings  in 
the  inscription  on  the  monument  erected  by  Government, 
"in  honour  of  his  character  and  for  an  example  to  others" 
— "To  the  memory  of  Augustus  Cleveland,  Esquire,  who 
without  bloodshed  or  the  terror  of  authority,  employing 
only  the  means  of  conciliation,  confidence,  and  benevolence, 
attempted  and  accomplished  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
lawless  and  savage  inhabitants  of  the  jnngleterry  of  Rajmahai, 
inspired  them  with  a  taste,  for  the  arts  of  dvilized  life  and 
attached  them  to  the  British  Government  by  a  conquest  over 
their  minds,  the  most  permanent  as  the  most  rational  mode  of 
dominion."    Mr.  Cleveland  died  in  178i  at  the  early  nge  of 
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twenty-nine,  and  the  zemindars  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  which  is  still  held  in  tlie  highest  veneratioii  by  the 
inhabitants  both  oF  the  hills  and  the  pliuns. 
rtas  Bbeeii,  1790.  Candeafa,  in  Western  India,  wat«red  by  the 
Taptee,  was  a  great  and  flonrishjng  province  under  the  Moguls, 
covered  with  rich  cnltivation,  and  studded  with  prosperous 
towns.  But  the  tide  of  M^ratta  desolation  passed  over  it, 
and  the  extortions  of  the  Penhwa's  ofBcers,  more  especially 
of  his  Arab  mercenaries,  combined  with  the  ravages  of  the 
Findarees  completed  its  min,  and  left  it  ahuost  without  inha- 
bitants. On  the  downfall  of  the  Peshwa  it  was  brought  nnder 
British  rule,  and  one  of  its  diBtricts,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Bbeels,  was  formed  into  a  separate  coUectorate.  They  are 
nsually  considered  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  driven  ia 
seek  refuge  in  the  hills  by  the  progress  of  Hindoo  iavasion. 
It  was  at  a  fountain  in  this  wild  region  that  Kishnn,  the 
deified  hero  of  the  great  Sanscrit  epic,  was  slain.  The  Bbeels 
were  a  race  of  unmitigated  savages,  without  any  sense  of 
natural  religion,  violating  all  law,  defying  aU  anthority,  and 
habitually  indulging  in  drink,  licentlonsness,  and  murder. 
They  eschewed  all  honest  labour,  and  hved  by  the  chase  or 
by  plunder.  From  their  mountain  fastnesses  they  poured 
down  on  the  plains,  sacked  the  villages,  drove  off  the  cattle, 
and  carried  away  the  chief  men  whom  they  held  to  ransom. 
By  the  former  rnlers  of  the  country  they  had  been  hunted 
like  wild  beasts,  and  as  every  man's  hand  was  against  them, 
their  hand  was  against  every  man.  The  measures  which 
were  at  first  adopted  by  the  British  fnnctionaries  to  reclaim 
them  were  marked  by  an  excess  of  severity  which  defeated 
its  own  object,  and  demonstrated  that  the  gibbet  was  not 
the  fittest  instrument  of  civilization.  The  task  was  at  length 
confided  to  the  late  Sir  James  Outram,  then  a  lieutenant  of 
Native  Infantiy,  a  man  of  benevolent  sympathies,  sound 
judgment,  and  unflinching  perseverance.  The  lawlessness  of 
the  barbarians  when  he  took  charge  of  the  agency  had  risen 
to  a  pitdi  which  was  found  to  be  unsupportable  and  he 
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cousidered  it  necessary  to  teach  them  the  power  of  QoTemment 
aa  a  preliminary  step  towards  enabling  them  to  appreciate 
its  kindneBB.  He  pursued  them  into  their  ragged  hills  with 
the  greatest  vigour,  and  defeated  a  large  body  which  had 
assembled  for  a  foray.  The  captives  he  made  were  treated 
with  kindnesB,  and  sent  back  with  conciliatory  messages  and 
offers  of  employment  to  the  chiefs.  It  was  the  first  act  of 
kindness  the  wild  men  had  ever  experienced  from  the  rulers 
of  the  couitry,  and  they  responded  to  it  with  cheerfulness. 
A  friendly  intercourse  was  gradually  established  with  the 
chiefs ;  Lieutenant  Outram  listened  to  their  tales,  joined  in 
their  pastimes,  feasted  them  when  well,  and  prescribed  for 
them  when  ill.  Having  succeeded  in  gaining  their  confidence, 
he  proceeded  to  organize  a  Bheel  corps,  which  was  fiUed  up 
by  degrees  and  served  to  diffuse  a  principle  of  order  and 
obedience  throughout  the  tribe,  and  enabled  him  in  the  course 
of  a  twelvemonth  to  report  that  not  a  single  case  of  robbery 
had  occurred  within  a  circle  of  thirty  miles.  To  cany  for- 
ward the  work  of  civilization,  special  European  officers  were 
appointed  as  Bheel  agents,  with  instructions  to  min  with  the 
people  and  settle  their  disputes,  to  encourage  industrial 
pursuits  and  to  reward  the  deserving  with  a  grant  of  land 
rent  free  for  a  season,  as  well  as  to  supply  them  with  a 
plough  and  bullocks  and  a  small  advance  of  money.  By  these 
efforts,  the  object  of  converting  them  into  agriculturists  was 
accomfdished,  and  little  colonies  of  husbandmen  sprung  np 
in  every  direction  in  these  primeval  foresia.  A  Bheel  police 
was  eetabhshed  to  mainttun  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  a 
province  which  had  hitherto  been  desolated  by  gangs  of 
marauders,  was  in  1829  pronounced  by  the  Collector  to  be  in 
a  state  of  profound  repose.  The  Court  of  Directors  expressed 
their  cordial  commendation  of  this  happy  conversion  of  a  pre- 
datory tribe  into  useful  and  obedient  subjects  of  the  state, 
and  a  prosperous  agricultural  community:  "This  signal 
instance,"  they  wrote,  "of  what  we  have  eo  often  impressed 
on  you — the   superior    efficacy  of    conciliatory   means   in 
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leduciog  uncivilized  and  predatory  tribes  to  order  and 
obedieace— is  one  of  the  most  grutifying  events  in  the  recent 
history  of  British  India." 

Kiirwun,  1W2.  In  the  year  1818  Sindia  ceded  to  the  Company 
the  province  of  Ajmere  in  Rajpootaoa  which  indnded  the 
faiU  tract  of  Mairwarra,  abont  ninety  miles  in  length,  and 
from  eix  to  twenty  in  breadth.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
Mairs,  an  aboriginal  nice,  living  in  their  native  hills  almost  in 
a  state  of  nature,  the  boys  tending  their  flocks  of  goats,  and 
the  men,  mouoted  on  their  diminutive  ponies,  passing  their 
time  in  plunder.  They  murdered  their  female  offspring,  and 
committed  every  kind  of  atrocity'  withont  remorse.  Captain 
Hall,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  country,  found  it 
swarming  with  banditti  who  set  the  public  authority  at  com- 
plete defiance.  He  put  down  all  oppositiou  by  the  strong 
hand  of  power,  and  then  determined  to  make  the  Mairs  the 
instruments  of  their  own  dvilization,  A  Mair  battalion  was 
formed,  by  which  suitable  employment  was  provided  for  the 
highland  chiefs,  who  proved  to  be  good  and  loyal  soldiers, 
and  contributed  essentially  to  the  suppression  of  crime  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  throughout  the  hills. 
Courts  were  established  for  the  adjudication  of  rights,  and 
the  punchayet,  or  Indian  jury,  superseded  the  barbarous  ordeal 
which  had  hitherto  been  practised  of  grasping  red-hot  shot, 
or  dipping  the  hand  in  boiling  oil.  The  Mairs  were  also  in 
the  course  of  time  prevailed  on  to  relinquish  the  two  bar- 
barous customs  of  female  infanticide  and  the  sale  of  women. 
The  failure  of  his  health  obliged  Captain  Hall  to  quit  his 
post  after  he  had  been  emploj'ed  for  fourteen  years  without 
intermission  in  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation into  this  wild  region,  but  happily  his  mantlo  fell  on 
Captain  Dixon,  an  officer  animated  with  the  same  benevolence 
of  heart,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  feel- 
ing of  enthusiasm.  He  felt  that  to  render  his  labours  suc- 
ceasfol  he  must  be  continually  out  is  camp,  in  fervid  heat  or 
drendiing  rain,  and  that  he  must  become  a  slave  to  his  task 
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tintJl  it  was  fully  accomplished.  To  this  honourable  bondage 
he  cousecrated  bis  official  life.  He  lived  among  the  people, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  conditioa  of  every 
village,  and  often  of  every  household  in  it.  He  was  witbont 
any  European  assistance,  bat  under  his  training  and  discipline 
his  native  establishment  became  thoroughly  effideut.  To 
accustx^m  the  wild  highlandera  to  habits  of  agricultural  in- 
duatry,  it  was  above  all  things  necessary  to  secure  a  supply 
of  water  for  their  fields.  But  the  fall  of  rain  in  that  hilly 
region  was  very  capricious,  and  when  it  came  could  vrith 
difficulty  be  retained  for  continuous  use.  He  accordingly 
prevailed  on  Government  to  make  advances  for  works  of  irri- 
gation, and  dug  reservoirs  and  wells,  and  formed  embank- 
ments to  hiLiband  and  distribute  the  water.  He  covered  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  with  terraoes,  and  by  these  appUances 
gave  tho  waste  jungle  an  aspect  of  luxuriant  cultivation. 
The  financial  result  of  this  improvement  was  encouraging  in 
no  ordinaty  degree.  The  sum  advanced  by  the  state  for  these 
waterworks — and  in  India  they  always  return  cent,  per  cent 
— was  a  little  above  two  lacs,  while  the  augmentation  of  the 
reveniie  through  the  increase  of  the  asseasmeut,  exceeded 
four  lacs.  The  moral  result  of  these  labours  was  seen  in  t.je 
transformation  of  a  wild  and  predatory  tribe  into  an  orderly, 
docile,  and  industrious  population,  with  unbounded  confidence 
in  their  European  benefactors.  To  encoun^e  the  resort  of 
traders,  Captain  Disou  erected  a  town  in  the  district,  and 
surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  to  give  a  feeling  of  security  to  the 
immigrants.  It  appeared  to  rise  in  the  wilderness  with  the 
wand  of  a  magician,  and  in  a  short  time  was  filled  with  two 
thousand  families  engaged  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
pursuits.  In  all  the  annals  of  the  India  House  there  is  no 
record  more  grateful  than  that  of  the  energetic  and  snccessfnl 
labours  of  these  two  officers  in  the  civilization  of  Mairwarra. 
Teanie  lu  the  year  1789,  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  the 

iDfutidde,  IBM,  jjegijent  at  Benares,  discovered  for  the  first  time 
that  the  custom  of  destroying  their    female  offspring  was 
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prevalent  among  the  Rajpoots.  After  tug  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Bombay,  in  1600,  he  found  that  the  same 
barbarous  custom  existed  also  to  a  great  extent  in  the  west  of 
India  among  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  and  especially  in  the 
Jharijah  fMnilies  of  Cntch  and  Kattiwar.  The  lowest  estimate 
of  victims  in  these  two  provinces  reached  8,000  a-year;  and 
in  the  household  of  the  raja  not  a  single  female  infant  had 
been  spared.  It  was  subsequently  ascertained  to  prevail  also 
among  the  Rajpoots  of  Joudhpore  and  Jeypore,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Maiwa  and  Rajpootana.  The 
number  of  victims  was  computed  without  exaggeration  at 
20,000  annually.  Throughout  a  territory  700  miles  in  extent, 
stretching  from  Cutch  to  Benares,  two  thirds  of  the  female 
offspring  of  the  tribes  were  systematically  put  to  death.  These 
murders  were  committed  generally  under  the  directions  of  the 
father,  either  by  starvation  or  by  the  administration  of  drugs ; 
in  some  cases  the  mother  became  the  murderer  of  her  own 
offspring  by  rubbing  her  nipples  with  opium,  which  speedily 
extinguished  infant  life.  There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  custom  had  a  religious  origin ;  it  was  traced  exclusively 
to  the  pride  of  caste.  To  mamtain  the  honour  of  bis  family 
connections  was  the  one  paramount  object  of  the  hanghty 
Rajpoot,  but  owing  to  the  manifold  and  complicated  gradations 
of  rank  within  the  tribe,  and  the  hmited  number  of  families 
with  whom  a  matrimonial  alliance  could  be  contracted  without 
dishonour,  it  w^  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  matches,  and 
for  a  girl  to  remain  unmarried  after  she  had  reached  the 
age  of  maturity,  was  regarded  as  an  indelible  disgrace.  It  was 
likewise  considered  indispensable  that  weddings  should  be 
celebrated  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  fixed  by  prescriprive 
and  inexorable  usage,  and  any  attempt  to  abridge  it  was  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  declension  of  the  family.  The  expense 
of  weddings  arose  chiefly  from  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
the  bhats  and  chumins,  the  bards  and  genoalog^ts  of  the 
Rajpoot  races,  who  exercised  a  more  tyrannical  inflnenoe  in 
the  tribe,  than  the  priesthood.    They  employed  themselves  in 
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composing  b&tlads  which  celebrated  the  antiquity  and  renown 
of  the  family,  and  its  fame  throughoat  the  tribe  was  dependent 
on  their  eulogy.  They  kept  the  pedigrees  and  recorded  the 
alliances  of  the  family,  which  regulated  ita  social  positjoo. 
Their  presBnce  waa  considered  indiepensable  at  every  marriage 
fcatiTity,  and  on  some  occasions  they  had  been  known  to 
flock  to  a  wedding  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand. 
To  conciliate  their  good-will,  it  was  necessary  to  regale 
them  with  profusion,  and  to  load  them  with  gifts.  If  they 
were  satisfied,  their  ballads  traced  the  family  up  to  the  race 
of  the  Bun  or  the  moon ;  if  otherwise,  they  revenged  them- 
selves by  holding  it  np  to  the  contempt  of  the  country  in 
ribald  songs.  To  avert  the  disgrace  to  which  the  Rajpoot 
was  exposed  from  these  caoses,  he  was  prepared  to  submit  to 
any  sacrifice,  and  to  incur  any  amount  of  debt,  thongh 
it  might  inflict  a  peimanent  incumbrance  on  his  prop^ty. 
But  every  difficulty  arising  from  the  risk  of  mesalliances, 
and  from  the  extortion  of  the  bards  and  genealogists  was 
at  once  removed  by  extingoishing  the  life  of  his  female 
offspring. 

j^iij^^  ^  The  officers  of  the  Company  resolved  to  make  a 

emUau  ita»  vigorous  effort  to  eradicate  this  infamous  custom. 
''*™'^  Mr.  Duncan  took  the  lead  in  this  benevolent  cru- 

sade, and  exacted  a  solemn  pledge  from  the  Kajpoots,  who 
were  British  subjects,  to  relinquish  it  for  ever,  and  it  was 
soon  after  prohibited  under  severe  legal  penalties.  Colonel 
Walker,  the  Resident  in  Cutoh,  spared  no  labour  to  eradicate 
it  by  personal  importunity  and  by  a  judicious  exercise  of 
authority,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  the  Jharijah  chiefs  to 
bind  themselves  by  a  written  engagement  to  renounce  it,  and 
to  expel  from  the  caste  any  who  should  be  found  to  practise 
it.  On  the  strength  of  these  documents  it  was  believed  that 
this  inhuman  practice  had  become  extinct,  and  Colonel  Walker 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  received  the  hearty  congratulations 
of  the  benevolent  in  Gnglmd  and  in  Europe  on  the  result  of 
their  labours.    But  in  the  course  of  time  this  conclosioa  waa 
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found  to  be  premature ;  tbe  success  which  had  attended  these 
labours  was  partial  and  transient,  and  in  all  the  provinces  in 
which  the  practice  was  supposed  to  be  extinguished,  it  was 
discovered  to  be  almost  as  prevalent  as  ever.  Renewed  efforts 
were  made  to  suppress  it,  but  it  was  painfully  felt  that  bo 
long  as  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of  the  people  indisposed 
them  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  deliuquents,  our  exertions  must 
be  impotent;  and  the  pubhc  ofGcers  appear  at  length  to  have 
resigned  themselves  to  despondency.  But  in  1834  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, one  of  the  ablest  and  most  philanthrope  servants  of 
the  Company,  and  Mr, — the  late  Sir  John — Willoughby,  de- 
termined to  adopt  the  most  vigorons  measures  to  root  out  the 
crime.  Mr.  Wilkinson  assembled  the  chiefs  of  Central  India, 
who  were  our  allies  and  not  our  subjects,  and  through  his 
perecoial  influence  prevailed  on  them  to  affix  their  seals  to 
deeds  abandoning  the  practice,  and  then  issued  a  notification 
denouncing  it.  Lord  WilUam  Bentinck  addressed  letters  of 
congratulation,  written,  as  well  as  signed,  by  himself,  to  the 
Eana  of  Oodipore  and  the  other  chiefs  who  had  thus  pledged 
themselves  to  the  abohtion  of  the  practice,  and  the  Court  of 
Dkectors  ordered  special  messages  of  commendation  to  be 
conveyed  to  them.  But  the  chiefs  signed  the  agreement  only 
to  deprecate  the  displeasure  and  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
paramount  authority,  not  from  any  motives  of  humanity, 
and  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  one  of 
the  number  had  put  his  own  female  children  to  death  within 
two  months  of  signing  the  deed.  A  general  census  of  the 
province  of  Kattywar  was  likewise  obtained,  which  revealed 
the  melancholy  fact  that  although  the  practice  had  unques- 
tionably dimmished,  only  one  girl  was  to  be  found  to  three 
boys  even  in  the  most  favourable  places,  and  that  in  others 
five-sixths  of  the  female  infants  had  perished  by  the  hands  of 
their  own  unnatural  parents.  This  discovery  only  led  hini 
to  redouble  bis  exertions.  He  insisted  on  a  periodical  census 
of  the  inhabitants.  lie  issued  fresh  proclamations  announcing 
the  unshaken  determination  of  Qovemment  to  exterminate  the 
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cuBtom.  He  offered  rewania  to  infoi-mers,  and  bestowed  g^fts 
on  thme  who  preserved  their  offspring.  One  chief  was  fined 
12,000  rupees,  and  another  sentenced  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonmeat  for  having  practised  infanticide;  but  this 
procedure  was  openly  resented  as  arbitrary  and  unjust  by 
the  other  chiefs  who  still  clung  to  the  practice,  la  these 
benevolent  labours  Captain — now  Sir  Philip— Melvil  took  a 
prominent  and  active  part,  but  he  was  hkewise  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. The  nobles  of  Cutch  were  successful  in  resisting 
the  order  for  a  census  of  the  population,  which  they  con- 
sidered derogatory  to  the  honour  of  their  famihes.  The 
benevolent  efforts  of  Willoughby,  Wilkinsou,  Mdvi),  and 
others  were  followed  by  only  partial  success,  because  they 
were  not  backed,  as  might  have  been  hoped,  by  the  natural 
feehngB  of  the  people.  Humanity  has  been  a  plant  of  slow 
gi'owth  even  in  England,  but  in  India  it  can  scarcely  be  said  tu 
exist,  either  among  the  high  caste  Rajpoot  or  the  savage 
Khond.  Tribes  which  professed  to  be  so  tender  of  life  as  to  call 
on  their  chiefs  to  prohibit  the  slaughter  of  sheep,  were  reso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  female  offspring. 
This  humane  work  has  proved  to  bo  the  most  dlihcult  task 
we  have  ever  undertaken  in  India.  It  was  easier  to  subdue 
the  country  than  to  conquer  the  blood-thirsty  prejudices  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  efforts  which  have  thus  been  made  by  a 
succession  of  philanthropists  for  more  than  half  a  century  to 
preserve  life,  and  to  make  the  triumphs  of  humanity  co-esten- 
sive  with  the  triumph  of  British  aims,  have  secured  to  them 
the  gratitude  of  their  own  country,  though  India  be  not  able 
to  appreciate  their  value.  These  benevolent  labours,  notwith- 
standing every  disappointment,  must  be  pnrsued  without  relax- 
ation, and  they  will  eventually  be  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess ;  but  this  happy  consummation  is  necessarily  dependent 
on  the  continuance  of  British  power  in  India,  the  extinction  of 
which  would  be  followed  by  the  revival  of  those  atrocities 
which  the  Company  has  been  employed  in  putting  down. 
Bimiu  ueiiOcei    The  tract  of  country  in  the  province  of  Orissa 
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uHii«  uu  Ijing  BOnth  of  the  Mahonuddee  in  the  belt  of  hills 
KnoDdt  facing  the  bay  of  Bengal,   is  inhabited  by  the 

Kbondg,  an  original  race  "^bich  from  time  immemorial  has 
maintained  its  primitive  language,  habits,  and  Buperstitions. 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  successfully  resisted  every  effort  to 
reduce  them  to  subjection,  while  otheiB  have  paid  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  neighbouring  rajas.  The  revolt  of  the  raja 
of  Goomsur  in  1835  determined  Government  to  incorporate 
his  territoiy  with  the  Company's  dominions,  and  their  officers 
were  then  for  the  first  time  made  acquainted  with  the  esist«nce 
of  this  singular  people,  though  they  dwelt  within  a  few  miles 
of  one  of  the  oldest  British  stations.  Their  fields  were  found 
to  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  their  villages  swarmed 
with  bullocks,  goata,  swine,  and  poultry.  The  normal 
pursuit  of  agriculture  was  diversified  by  the  chase  and  by 
incessant  conflicts  among  the  tribes.  To  such  an  extent  did 
they  pride  themselves  on  the  virtue  of  hospitality  that  any 
man  who  could  once  make  his  way  to  the  hearth  of  his  deadly 
foe,  considered  himself  in  perfect  safety.  The  government 
was  patriarchal,  hereditary  in  the  family,  and  elective  in  the 
individual.  Each  tribe  possessed  a  distinct  portion  of  tcrritray 
which  was  parcelled  out  among  the  different  families,  and  the 
descent  or  sale  of  which  was  regulated  by  prescriptive 
custom.  The  women  were  held  in  high  esteem,  and  no 
measure  was  completed  without  their  advice.  The  men  were 
brave  and  resolute,  but  revengeful  and  the  slaves  of  drink. 
Of  the  different  tribes  in  the  hills,  some  abhorred  human 
saciifices,  but  practised  female  infanticide ;  others  were  the 
votaries  of  the  "  earth  goddess,"  and  firmly  believed  that  the 
fertility  of  their  fields  depended  on  her  favour,  which  could  be 
secured  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  victims  were 
called  meriahs  and,  though  generally  obtained  by  purchase, 
were  often  acquired  by  violence,  through  the  agency  of  two 
of  the  hill  tribes,  who  gamed  their  livelihood  by  procuring 
them  from  the  low  countries.  When  it  was  intended  to 
perform  a  general  sacrifice  the  villagers  within  the  orcuit 
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aflsembled  in  the  first  inBtance  for  the  performance  of  religioue 
ritea.  The  three  days  preceding  the  sacrifice  were  spent  in 
frantic  dances  and  drunken  revehy.  On  the  last  day  the 
associated  tril)es  proceeded  with  load  hazzas  and  barbaric 
mnsic  to  consanunate  the  act.  The  meriah  was  in  most  cases 
bound  to  a  stake.  Mid  the  priest  inflicted  a  slight  wound  with 
his  ase,  when  the  excited  crowd  rushed  forward  and  cut  off 
slices  of  flesh  from  the  writhing  victim.  The  viUagers  then 
hastened  home  with  the  ehare  of  flesh  they  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain,  carefully  wrapt  up  in  leaves.  The 
riliage  priest  divided  it  into  as  many  particles  as  there  were 
beads  of  families,  and  the  fiesh  was  then  buried  in  the 
favourite  field  with  the  firm  conviction  that  it  would  ensure  a 
good  crop. 

Horoio  On  the    discovery  of   this   infamous   custom 

mdicMethe  ^^  Government  of  Madras  resolved  to  adopt 
im-M.  immediate   measures   to    suppress  it,   and  com- 

mitted the  duty  to  Captain  Campbell)  who  proceeded  to  summon 
the  chiefs  and  their  followers  to  his  encampment.  After 
dwelling  on  the  atrocity  of  the  practice,  he  exacted  an 
■  oath  from  them  to  abandon  it,  the  immediate  effect  of  which 
was  the  surrender  of  two  hundred  victims  who  had  been 
procured  for  sacrifice.  For  four  years  he  continued  thus  to 
labour  in  the  cause  of  humanity  till  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  country  from  the  failure  of  bis  health ;  but  the  good  he 
effected  was  found  to  be  transient.  His  course  of  action  was 
described  by  the  Governor  of  Madras  to  consist  in  entering 
the  hills  with  an  armed  force,  calling  together  the  infiuential 
men  of  each  tribe,  denouncing  the  practice,  and  demanding 
delivery  of  the  victims  which  had  been  collected.  The  elders 
and  priests  who  bad  taken  an  oath  to  abstain  from  the  prac- 
tice, relapsed  into  it  as  soon  as  they  were  relieved  from  this 
pressure,  and  for  every  victim  they  gave  up,  another  was  pro- 
cured from  the  plains.  It  was  felt  that  the  partial  success  of 
Captain  Campbell  was  delusive,  and  that  no  permanent  benefit 
was  to  be  expected  from  compulsory  measures.     This  was 
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evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  a  anhBequent  featival  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  victims  were  collected  for  Bacri- 
fice  in  one  email  portion  of  Ehond  land.  The  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  deemed  it  indispeaaable 
to  penaanent  succeae  to  obtain  an  influence  over  the  hill  chiefs, 
and  while  they  were  impressed  with  a  just  but  favourable 
opinion  of  our  power,  to  prevail  on  them  by  moral  suasion  to 
renounce  the  rite.  Major  Macpherson,  who  had  previously 
been  employed  in  surveying'  the  country,  and  had  accumulated 
much  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  of  their  character  and  dr- 
cumetonces,  was  intrusted  with  this  duty,  and  likewise  in- 
vested with  the  oflSce  of  Judge,  Magistrate  and  Collector. 
Hie  first  object  was  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Oovero- 
ment  throughout  the  country.  Ho  then  visited  tribe  after  tribe, 
entered  into  free  and  friendly  communications  with  the  people, 
and  by  the  employment  of  reason  more  than  of  authority, 
induced  a  determination  to  abandon  the  practice.  In  return 
for  this  concession  he  offered  tliem  the  inestimable  boon 
of  an  authoritative  settlement  of  their  mutnal  disputes,  whidi 
had  never  before  been  decided  without  bloodshed.  With  one 
hand  he  distributed  justice  and  established  tranquillity,  with 
the  other  he  rescued  the  victuna  and  exacted  pledgee  of  dis- 
continuing the  rite.  The  result  of  these  efforts  was  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  practice  throughout  the  whole  province  of 
Goomsur.  These  labours  were  followed  up  by  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  for  which  he  causnl  suitable  books  to  be  com- 
piled in  the  OrUsa  character.  It  was  the  firm  belief  of  the 
Ehonds  that  their  priests  alone  could  cure  their  diseases,  and 
the  priests  had  but  one  prescription— a  human  sacrifice — for  all 
complaints  and  wounds.  Send  us,  said  the  barbarians  to  the 
Major,  a  doctor,  and  we  will  make  him  a  god  ;  the  request  was 
complied  with,  and  a  new  and  powerful  influence  was  estab- 
lished over  them.  In  the  course  of  time  they  fotmd  that  their 
fields  yielded  an  abimdant  harvest  without  human  blood,  and 
they  concluded  that  the  "  earth  goddess  "  had  lost  her  power, 
and  GiBy  ceased  to  pay  her  homage.    Dr.  Cadenhead,  the 
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euergetic  assintaat  of  Major  Macphersou,  was  likewise  sent 
into  the  adjacent  district  of  Boad  to  put  down  the  rite.  The 
Khonda  delivered  up  more  than  a  handred  victims  at  his 
requisition,  but  not  before  they  had  put  to  death  a  hundred 
and  twenty  as  the  last  act  of  sacrifice.  The  uncle  of  the  raja, 
instigated  by  one  Sam  Bisoye,  who,  while  eating'  the  salt  of 
Government,  was  secretly  counteracting  all  its  benevolent 
efforts,  raised  an  opposition  to  the  British  authorities,  which 
was  joined  by  the  raja  of  Ungool,  and  ripened  into  an  insur- 
rection. The  camp  of  the  agent  was  attacked,  and  it  became 
necessary  t«  call  out  a  military  force.  Violent  prejudices  were 
excited  against  Major  Macpherson,  and  the  Vice-President  in 
Council  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  the  rebellion  was 
dii^ected  against  him,  and  not  against  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Kbond  agency  became,  in  fact,  a  party  question, 
and  truth  and  justice  disappeared.  While  Major  Macpher- 
son was  engaged  with  great  success  in  quclUng  the  revolt,  he 
and  his  assistants  were  summarily  dismissed  from  their  ap- 
pointments. Mr. — now  Sir  John — Grant  was  sent  to  inves- 
tigate the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him,  and, 
on  receiving  his  report,  Lord  Dalhousie  assured  Major  Mac- 
pherson that  nothing  could  in  his  opinion  compensate  for  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  but  that  he  atill  enjoyed  the  undi- 
minished confidence  of  every  member  of  Government.  The  Court 
of  Directors  pronounced  the  most  favourable  judgment  on  his 
proceedings  and  ascribed  the  extinction  of  thia  crime  to  the 
judicious  and  conciliatory  measures  he  had  adopted,  and  to 
the  admirable  power  of  his  individual  character.  After  his 
removal.  Colonel  Campbell  was  reappointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
district,  and  completed  the  work  which  had  been  so  happily 
begun.  The  entire  number  of  victims  rescued  from  death 
exceeded  fifteen  hundred ;  and  this  atrocious  rite,  which  had 
probably  been  practised  by  the  Ehonds  for  as  many  centuries 
as  the  immolation  of  widows  had  been  practised  by  the 
Hindoos,  was  finally  extinguished  under  the  auspice  of 
British  humanity. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

LOKD  AUCKLAND'S  ADMINISnUTlON — THE  AFGHAN 

KXPBDiTiON,  1836—1842. 

.  -. ._!.,   ,  LoHD  Adckland  was   swoni   in    as  Governor- 
GoTenior  General  on  the  20tli  March,   1836.     He  entered 

*  upon  his  duties  with  the  most  pacific  and  benevo- 
lent iatentions.  A.t  the  farewell  entertainment  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  at  the  London  tavern  he  assured  them  that  "he 
looked  with  exaltation  to  the  new  prospects  before  him  as 
affording  him  an  opportnnity  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  of  promoting  education  and  knowledge,  and  of 
extending  the  blessings  of  good  government  and  happiness  to 
millions  in  India."  For  such  labours  he  was  eminently  quali- 
fied by  his  dear  and  enlightened  views  of  domestic  policy, 
OS  well  as  by  liis  amiable  disposition  and  his  active  habit«. 
But  before  he  had  been  six  mouths  in  Calcutta  he  perceived 
a  storm  gathering  in  the  north-west,  and  expressed  his 
apprehensions  that  we  might  at  no  very  distant  period  be  in- 
volved in  political,  and  possibly  in  military,  operations  on  our 
western  frontier.  The  complications  which  arose  brought  on  a 
great  political  crisis  with  which  he  was  not  qualified  to  deal, 
either  by  his  previous  experience,  or  his  mental  calibre. 
He  had  little  reliance  on  his  own  judgment,  and  acted  for 
the  most  part,  under  the  influence  of  those  who  surrounded 
him,  and  so  the  vessel  of  the  state  rapidly  drifted  among  the 
breakers.  His  administration  is  almost  exclusively  comprised 
in  the  fatal  expedition  to  Afghanistan,  the  inception  of  which 
may  be  dated  in  July,  1837,  while  the  catastrophe  occurred  in 
January,  1842,  a  few  weeks  before  hie  return  to  England.  To 
form  a  con*ect  idea  of  this  momentous  transaction  which  has 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  interests  and  progress 
nf  the  British  empire  in  the  east,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the 
convergence  of  events  in  Afghanistan    and  the  Punjab,  in  - 
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Persia  and  ia  Rugeia  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  despatch  that  ill-ataired  expedition. 
Bhrt  sotjabi  Shah  Soojah,  the  exiled  monarch  of  Cabul  and 
stieiDpi,  IB33.  ^jjg  British  pensioner  at  Loodiana,  was  encoura^d 
by  the  treachery  of  Doat  Mahomed's  brothers  to  make  a 
second  effort  in  1833  to  recover  the  throne  of  Afghanistan. 
He  endeavoured  to  raise  funds  by  pawning  his  jewels,  but 
the  bankers  demanded  extravagant  security  for  a  very  incon- 
siderable advance.  He  then  applied  for  aid  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  who  rephed,  "  My  friend,  the  British  Government 
religiously  abstains  from  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  its 
neighbours  when  it  can  be  avoided ;  to  afford  you  assistance 
for  the  purpose  yon  have  contemplated  would  not  cwisiat 
■with  that  neutrality  which  on  such  occasions  regulates  our 
conduct."  The  only  aid  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  was  the 
payment  of  his  pension  four  months  in  advance,  to  the  extent 
of  16,000  rupees.  He  invoked  the  assistance  (rf  Runjeet 
Sing,  who  proposed  various  conditions  which  appeared  prepos- 
terous and  impracticable ;  and  among  others  the  restitution 
of  the  sandal-wood  gates  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Somnath, 
which  were  attached  to  the  tomb  of  Mahmood  at  Ghuzni. 
The  Shah  rephed  that  the  removal  of  them  would  cover  him 
with  eternal  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  and  he  re- 
ferred, likewise,  to  a  current  prophecy  that  whenever  the  Sikhs 
obtained  poaaesaion  of  them,  their  government  would  imme- 
diately be  overthrown.  The  surrender  of  them  was  not  pressed. 
The  ruler  of  the  Punjab  was  at  length  induced  to  countenance 
the  undertaking  on  condition  that  the  Shah  would  guarantee 
to  him  all  the  poesesalous  he  had  acquired  in  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Indus.  He  atarted  on  the  expedition  in  February 
1833,  crossed  the  Indus  without  opposition,  and  reached 
Shikarpore,  where,  in  the  following  January,  he  defeated  the 
Ameers  of  Sinde,  and  constrained  them  to  make  an  imme- 
diate payment  of  five  lacs  of  ru]>eea,  and  to  enter  into  an 
engagement  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  that  town.  He 
then  pursued  his  route  without  interruption  to  Candabar,  and 
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miuntajneil  his  position  before  that  fortress  for  a  few  months, 
till  DoBt  Mahomed  marched  down  from  Cabal,  and  crushed 
his  anny  and  his  hopes.  In  July,  18S4,  he  fled  from  Afghan- 
istan to  Belochistan,  and,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distrees, 
received  a  generous  hospitality  from  the  ruler,  Mehrab  Ehui. 
He  then  retraced  his  steps  to  bis  old  asylum  and  his  pen- 
sionary position  at  Loodiana  in  March,  1835.  While  the 
Afghans  were  occupied  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  Shah 
Soojah  at  Gandahar,  Runjeet  Sing  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  send  a  large  army  across  the  Indus,  and  defi- 
nitively incorporated  the  province  of  Peshawur  with  the  Sikh 
dominions,  placing  it  in  charge  of  General  Avitabile. 
Bonieet'i  view*  ^^  '"^  ^^°  stated  in  a  former  chapter  that  the 
OQ  «Dd^  uss.  design  on  Sinde  which  Runjeet  Sing  had  loi^ 
cherlafaed  was  thwarted  by  the  resolation  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  to  commerce, 
which  required  the  estabhshment  of  a  preponderating  British 
influence  on  its  banks.  At  this  juncture,  a  wild  and  predatory 
tribe  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  made  repeated  inroads 
into  the  Huzara  districte  which  fiunjeet  Sing  had  conquered, 
and  his  son,  Khomtck  Sing,  and  his  gallant  grandson,  Nao 
Nihal,  were  sent  with  a  large  force  to  chastise  them.  Bat  as 
these  attacks  were  traced  to  the  instigation  of  the  Ameers  of 
Sinde,  two  of  their  forts  were  occupied  by  the  Sikh  army, 
which  had  been  largely  reinforced  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
quest of  Shikarpore,  and  the  entire  suhjugatioa  of  the  province. 
The  Ameers  organized  their  forces  for  the  conflict,  and  it 
required  all  the  tact  and  energy  of  Colonel  Pottinger  at 
Hyderabad,  and  a  strong  preBSure  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Wade  at  Lahore,  to  prevent  a  coUision  between  the  two 
powers  which  must  have  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Ameers,  and  the  extension  of  Runjeet  Sing's  authority 
throughout  the  country  down  to  the  sea.  Captain  Wade  was 
obliged  to  enforce  his  representations  by  a  prominent  allusioQ 
to  the  risk  which  Runjeet  Sing  would  incur  if  he  pursued 
these  designs  in  opposition   to  the  wishes  of  the  British 
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Government.  On  the  other  hand,  his  own  gallant  officera 
importuned  him  to  resist,  at  all  hazards,  the  restrictions 
which  were  thus  imperiously  placed  on  the  extension  of 
bis  territories  by  the  British  authorities,  but  he  shook 
his  venerable  bead  and  asked  them  where  were  now  the 
two  hundred  thousand  Uahratta  spears  which  bad  once  bid 
defiance  to  the  Company.  The  feeling  of  awe  wbicb  he 
entertEuned  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  British 
Government  had  recently  been  heightened  by  a  circnm- 
stance  which  enabled  him  more  fnlly  to  appreciate  them. 
Lord  WiUiam  bad  determined  to  adopt  the  poUcy  of  sub- 
stituting English  for  Persian  as  the  langoage  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  with  the  various  native  courts  in  India. 
Rnnjeet  sent  the  son  of  one  of  bis  chiefs  to  Loodiana  to 
master  the  English  language,  and  on  his  return  to  the  court 
caused  the  map  of  India  one  day  to  be  spread  out  before  him, 
and  required  the  lad  to  point  out  the  position  and  boundaries  of 
the  Lahore  dominions.  Bat  what,  he  asked,  are  all  these  red 
circles  which  I  see  spread  over  the  map  from  the  Him^aya 
to  Cape  Comorin.  They  mark  the  British  possessions,  repUed 
the  youth.  In  a  fit  of  vexation  Runjeet  kicked  the  map 
away,  exclaiming,  "it  will  all  become  red."  On  the  present 
occasion,  be  bowed  to  the  majesty  of  British  power,  and  re- 
linquished  his  designs  on  Sinde  ;  and  had  the  magnanimity 
to  invite  the  Governor-General  and  the  highest  British  func- 
tionaries to  Lahore  to  the  nuptials  of  bis  grandson  whom  be 
had  destined  as  the  conqueror  and  the  ruler  of  that  province. 

„  „  ,  ,  The  loss  of  Peshawur  rankled  in  the  bosmn  of 
Dost Muhonitl   ^         ,,  ,  ,  ,        , 

uPHtumir,  Dost  Mahomod,  and  he  determined  to  make  wi 
'***■  extraordinary  effort  to  recover  it.     For  this  pur- 

pose he  assumed  the  character  of  a  ghazu,  or  champion  of 
the  faith,  and  proclaimed  a  religious  war  against  the  infidel 
Sikhs.  The  Mabomedan  world  in  Central  Asia  was  inune- 
diately  in  commotion,  and  from  the  regions  of  the  Hindoo 
Kooeh,  from  the  wilds  of  Toorkistan,  from  the  orchards  of 
Kdiistitfi,  and  from  the  remote  recesses  of  the  mountains 
1  % 
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thonsanda  poured  down  on  the  plain  of  Peehawur  to  join  the 
Btandard  of  the  Prophet,  some  on  horseback,  others  on  foot, 
promiscuously  armed  -with  sword  and  shield,  with  bows  tad 
arrowB,  with  matchlocks  and  with  speai's.  The  spirit  of 
Rnnjeet  Sing  appeared  to  quail  before  this  host  of  infuriated 
fanatics,  and,  while  he  advanced  to  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vince with  a  large  army,  he  determined  also  to  try  the  effect  of 
intrigne,  and  despatched  one  Harlan,  an  American  adventurer, 
,  ostensibly  on  a  imaeion  to  Dost  Mahomed,  but  in  reality  to 
BOW  difisensions  in  his  camp,  "  I  divided  the  brothers,"  said 
the  miscrupulous  envoy,  "  against  the  Dost,  esdted  their 
Jealousy  of  his  growing  power,  and  induced  one  of  them, 
Sultan  Mahomed,  to  withdraw  himself  suddenly  from  the 
encampment  with  10,000  of  his  eoldiers.  .  ,  This  unexpected 
desertion  threw  the  Afghan  camp  into  a  state  of  inextricaUe 
confusion  and  dismay,  and  resulted  in  the  total  defection  of  the 
Dost  Mahomed's  army,  which  melted  away  in  the  stillness  of 
night.  At  daybreak  not  a  vestige  of  the  Afghan  camp  was  to 
be  seen  where  six  hours  before  50,000  men  and  10,000  horse 
were  rife  with  the  tumult  of  vrild  emotion."  Dost  Mahomed 
returned  with  deep  chagrin  to  Cabul.  On  hearing  of  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Auckland  in  the  spring  of  1S3G,  he  addressed  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  him,  and  in  allusion  to  the  unhappy  state  of 
his  relations  with  Runjeet  Sing,  begged  him  "to  communi- 
cate whatever  might  suggest  itself  to  his  mind  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  country."  Lord  Auckland  returned 
a  friendly  reply,  and  annoimced  his  intention  shortly  to  depute 
a  gentleman  to  the  Ameer's  court  to  discuss  questions  of  com- 
merce, but  in  reference  to  the  Sikh  quarrel  remarked,  "  My 
friend,  you  are  aware  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  British 
Government  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  other  independent 
states."  The  truthfulness  of  this  declaration  was  singularly 
exemplified  two  years  later  by  the  expedition  which  Lord  Auck- 
land sent  to  Cabul,  in  conjonction  with  Runjeet  Sing,  to  de- 
throne Dost  Mahomed.  Despairing  of  any  ^d  from  the  British 
Government,  the  Dost  a^^ed  at  the  beginning  of  1837  to  the 

} 
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Shah  of  Persia  as  the  "  King  of  Islam,"  or  bead  of  Mahomed- 
anism.  In  the  language  of  oriental  compliment  he  stated  that 
"  hie  country  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  yet  disturb- 
ance and  misery  were  caused  throughout  it  by  the  detestable 
tribe  of  Sikhs ;  the  misery  or  welfare  of  these  countries  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  interests  of  the  Persian  Government, 
If  I  am  unable  to  resist  that  diabolical  tribe  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  connect  myself  with  the  English,  who  will  thus  obtain 
complete  control  over  the  whole  of  Afghanistan."  Impatient 
to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  bim  by  the  cowardice  of 
his  troops  at  Peshawur,  the  Dost  soon  after  sent  his  son, 
Akbar  Khan,  with  a  large  army  through  the  Khyber  to  Jum- 
rood,  where  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  30th  of  April,  1837,  in 
which  the  Sikhs  were  completely  defeated,  and  their  ablest 
general,  Huree  Sing,  was  killed.  Runjeet  Sing  was  at  the 
time  engaged  at  Lahore  in  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  his 
gp-andson,  and  in  instituting  an  order  of  knighthood,  which  be 
Btyled  the  order  of  the  Auspicious  Star  of  the  Punjab,  and  of 
■which  the  first  decoration  was  conferred  on  Sir  Henry  Pane, 
the  Commander-in-chief,  who  had  accepted  the  invitation  to 
be  present  at  these  magnificent  festivities.  They  were  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  disaster  at  Jumrood,  but  Runjeet  Sing  made 
every  effort  to  retrieve  his  loss.  Reinforcements  were  pushed 
forward  with  a  degree  of  promptitude  and  speed  which  had 
never  been  witnessed  before.  Colonel  Steinbach,  one  of  his 
European  officers,  marched  with  a  large  body  of  troops  three 
hundred  miles  in  twelve  days,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  field  guns 
were  actually  dragged  from  Eamnngur  on  the  Chenab  to  Pesh- 
awur, a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  in  twelve  days.  The  Af- 
ghans gained  Uttle  by  their  victory ;  they  were  unable  to  master 
either  Jumrood  or  Peshawur,  and  after  ravaging  the  country 
around  returned  to  Cabul  on  the  approach  of  the  Sikh  force.  It 
was  at  this  critical  jimcture  that  Lord  Auckland's  envoy,  Captain 
Bumes,  made  his  appearance  at  the  capital  to  discourse  about 
trade  and  manufactures,  but  the  fermentation  in  Central  Asia 
soon  gave  a  character  of  political  importance  to  his  mission. 
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p^^  ^  The  Russians,  like  the  Romans,  have  systemali' 

Bumu.  cally  devoted  themaelves  to  the  extension  of  their 

dominiofl  and  power,  and  for  more  than  a  century  have  pro- 
secuted achemee  of  aggrandizement  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
witliout  any  relaxation,  and  without  a  single  failure.  "  In  the 
course  of  sixty-four  years,  dating  from  1772,"  as  Mr.  McNeill 
remarked,  in  the  memorable  pamphlet  he  published  at 
this  time,  "she  has  advanced  her  frontier  in  the  west  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  towards  Vienna,  BerUn,  Dresden, 
Munich,  and  Paris ;  she  has  approached  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  nearer  to  Constantinople;  she  has  possessed  her- 
self of  the  capital  of  Poland,  and  has  advanced  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  capital  of  Sweden;  and  tiie  territories  she  has 
acquired  during  this  period  are  greats  in  extent  and  import- 
ance than  the  whole  empire  she  had  in  Europe  before  that 
time."  Peter  the  Great,  the  founder  of  Russian  greatness, 
was  the  first  to  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a  great  em- 
pire in  the  east.  During  his  reign  the  old  Russian  boundary 
eastward  was  defined  by  the  celebrated  line,  called  the  Oren- 
burg and  Siberia  line,  stretching  from  Orenburg  on  the  Ural 
river  up  to  the  borders  of  China,  a  distance  of  2,200  miles. 
South  of  this  range  down  to  the  Jaxartes,  or  Syr,  the  steppes 
of  the  nomad  race  of  Eirghis  CosBacks  extended  2,000  miles 
in  length  and  1,000  in  breadth,  through  a  region  impass- 
able except  to  well-appointed  caravans,  and  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  required  a  hundred  years  to  bring 
these  hordes  in  some  measure  into  subordination  to  the  imperial 
authority,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1830  that  the  Russians 
in  their  progress  southward  took  up  their  position  on  the  Syr. 
On  that  river  they  have  gradually  established  a  chain  of  forts, 
extending  from  the  estuary  of  the  river  in  the  lake  Oral,  to 
Fort  Veruoe  eastward  along  seven  hundred  miles.  The  truth 
of  the  assertion  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1844,  "  that  when 
civilization  and  barbarism  come  in  contact  the  latter  must  in- 
evitably give  way,"  has  been  fuUy  verified  in  the  progress  of 
Russian  power  in  Asia.    The  same  irresistible  impulse  which 
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has  earned  the  Eaglinh  standard,  iu  the  course  of  a  centuiy, 
from  tho  Bay  of  Bengal,  over  subverted  throoeB,  through 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  territory,  up  to  Peshawur,  has  brought 
t}ie  RuBsians  down  from  Orenburg  to  the  Jaxartes  and  the 
OsQis,  both  of  which  must  at  no  distant  period  become  Rus- 
sian rivers,  navigated  by  Russian  steamers,  and  subservient 
to  Russian  interests.  Already  are  the  reeources  of  Ehiva, 
Bokhara,  and  Eokan,  the  three  kingdoms  of  Toorkistan,  within 
the  grasp  of  Russia,  and  her  influence  must  inevitably  be 
extended  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  which  is  evidently  destined 
to  be  the  snow-clad  boundary  of  the  two  great  European 
empires  in  Aaia. 

J  j^       ,  Before  the  development  of  Russian  power  in  the 

Bogiiain  north  along  the  hne  of  the  Jaxartes  had  been 

'"'*'  '  completed,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  ambition 
of  her  diplomatic  ageots  to  take  advantf^  of  the  ascendency 
she  had  acquired  at  the  court  of  Persia  and  push  her  influence 
in  another  direction,  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  Russians  wrested  the  province 
of  Georgia  from  the  crown  of  Pereia,  and  although  the  political 
relations  of  the  two  powers  were  for  many  years  aa  pacific  as 
could  be  expected  where  the  one  was  domineering,  and  the 
other  impatient  of  control,  there  waa  a  latent  feehng  of  irrita- 
tion among  the  Persians  which onlyrequired  a  spark  to  kindle 
the  dames  of  war.  It  was  reported  that  the  Russians  bad 
done  violence  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Georgian  Ma- 
homedans.  The  Persian  moUahs,  or  priests,  raised  the  ciy  of 
a  religious  war,  and  the  Russians  in  the  garrisons  and  outposts 
were  indiscriminately  massacred.  Under  the  threat  of  forfeit- 
ing his  seat  in  paradise,  the  king  was  constrained  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  priesthood  to  send  his  son  Abb^  Mirza  with 
40,000  men  into  the  field  to  combat  the  Russians.  The  fourth 
article  of  th'5  treaty  of  Teheran,  concluded  in  181^,  pledged 
the  British  Government  in  case  of  a  war  between  Persia  and 
any  European  power  to  ^d  the  Shah  with  a  force,  or  to  grant 
him  an  annual  subsidy  during  its  continuance.    It  was  mcunly 
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in  reliance  on  this  engagement  that  the  Pereians  embarked  with 
eageraeas  in  this  war  with  a  superior  power.  But  a  strong  pres- 
sure of  male,  and  more  eepecialty  of  female,  diplomacy  in  London 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  British  Ministry,  and  hints  were  con- 
veyed that  any  attempt  to  carry  out  this  article  of  the  treaty 
would  lead  to  a  rupture  with  Russia,  All  assistance  was 
therefore  refused  under  the  convenient  pretext  that  Persia  was 
the  aggressor,  though  she  had  been  goaded  into  the  war  by 
the  constant  encroeichmeiila  of  her  imperious  neighboiur.  The 
Persian  army,  though  a  portion  of  it  had  been  disciplined  by 
English  ofBcers,  was  completely  routed,  and  the  Shah  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  ceding  two  of  his  finest 
provinces  to  Russia,  and  indemnifying  her  for  the  expenses  r^ 
the  war.  The  Persian  court  was  driven  to  extremity  by  this 
pecmiiary  mulct  when  the  English  Ministiy  came  to  its  relief 
with  a  large  ready  money  payment  on  condition  that  the  incon- 
venient article  in  the  treaty  of  1814  should  be  abrogated, 
pmi  c.nedi  '^^^  Persians  sought  to  indemnify  themselves 
tion  10  Knorsmn  for  these  losscB  by  the  conquest  of  the  province 
°  of  Khorasan,  lying  to  the  east  of  their  dominions, 

which  they  were  enabled  to  accomplish  in  1832  by  the  aid  of 
English  and  Russian  officers.  The  next  year  Mahomed  Shah, 
the  grandson  of  the  reigning  prince,  proceeded  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  Herat ;  but  he  bad  made  little  progress  in  the  siege 
before  he  was  obhged,  to  his  great  chagrin,  to  return  to 
Teheran,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father.  Futteh  Ali, 
the  old  feing  who  had  welcomed  Captain  Malcohn  in  1802, 
and  had  always  been  favourable  to  an  alliance  with  England, 
died  in  the  following  year.  Mahomed  Shah,  who  now  ascended 
the  throne,  evinced  a  strong  disposition  to  fraternize  with 
Russia,  more  especially  as  the  result  of  the  late  war  had  in- 
spired him  with  a  lively  dread  of  her  power.  Since  the  first 
mission  of  Captain  Malcolm,  the  British  Government  had 
expended  a  sum  of  no  less  than  ninety-three  lacs  of  rupees  in 
embassies  and  subsidies  to  Persia.  British  ofBcers  had  been 
sent  to  disdpline  her  armies,  aitd  her  arsenals  had  been  filled 
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with  the  munitions  of  war  by  British  treasure,  with  the  object 
of  establishiDg  a  preponderant  sway  at  the  court  which  might 
serve  as  a  bulwark  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  The 
Ministry  had  now  the  mortifitiation  of  seeing  this  expenditure 
and  labour  neutralized,  and  British  influence  completely  over- 
powered by  that  of  Russia.  The  expedition  to  Herat,  whicli 
was  the  favourite  project  of  the  young  and  impetuous  monardi, 
became  the  test  of  the  strength  of  these  rival  influences  at 
Teheran. 

NeeoiisHoiii  Kamran,  the  ruler  of  Herat,  had  openly  violated 
ngH<ijnK  the  treadee  subsisting  between  him  and  Persia, 
and  had,  likewise,  made  repeated  inroads  into  the 
territories  of  the  Shah,  and  kidnapped  his  subjects  to  the 
number,  as  the  Persians  afSrmed,  of  12,000,  and  sold  them 
into  slavery.  In  the  opinion  of  the  British  Minister,  Mr. — 
now  Sir  John — McNeill,  these  atrocities  fully  jjiatified  the 
Persians  in  resorting  to  hoatilities  ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  re- 
present to  the  Ministry  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
relations  betiveen  Russia  and  Persia,  the  advance  of  the  latter 
into  Afghanistan,  of  which  Herat  was  considered  the  gate, 
was  tantamount  to  the  progress  of  the  former  towards  the 
Indus,  and  ought  to  be  counteracted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent  which  the  obligations  of  pubhc  faith 
would  permit.  He  afSrmed  that  the  influence  and  intrigues 
of  Russia  would  thus  be  extended,  through  the  conquests  of 
Persia,  up  to  the  threshold  of  India,  the  public  mind  in  the 
north-west  provinces  unsettled,  and  the  tranquiUity  of  the 
British  empire  disturbed.  Mr.  McNeill  used  everj'  argument  to 
dissuade  the  Shah  from  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  which 
he  affirmed  would  compromise  him  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  advised  him  to  seek  a  redress  of  grievances  by  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  Herat.  At  the  same  time,  he 
recommended  Kamran  to  avoid  the  risks  of  a  second  invasion 
by  makii^  suitable  concessions  to  the  Persian  monarch.  A 
conference  was  accordingly  held,  but  the  Persian  representa- 
tive made  the  most  arrogant  demands,  claiming  the  whole  of 
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Afghaoiatan  up  to  Gliuzni  as  Persian  territory,  and  Herat  as 
a  Feraian  province.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  differences  proved 
abortive,  but  Mr.  McNeill  did  not  the  leas  endeavour  to  dis- 
Bnade  the  Shah  from  the  expedition,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Russian  minister,  Count  Simonich,  encouraged  him  to  per- 
severe,  and  offered  him  every  aseietance.  The  question  was 
then  referred  to  the  Ministry  in  London,  and  a  remonstraaoe 
was  addressed  to  the  Russiau  authorities  at  St.  Peteraburg,  who 
replied  that  the  Count  had  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  that 
the  Emperor  entirely  disapproved  of  the  expedition.  The 
Count  was  not  recalled,  and  his  proceedings  at  Teheran  were 
BO  completely  in  unison  with  the  national  feeling  in  Russia,  if 
not  likewise  with  that  of  the  public  functionaries,  that  the 
Mmcow  Gazette  threatoned  to  dictate  the  nest  ti-eaty  with 
England  in  Calcutta. 

The  Shah  set  out  for  Herat  in  the  month  of  July, 
^c^'m"'"*  '^^^  50,000  troops  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
dwelling  with  deUght  on  the  facility  with  which 
his  disdplined  infantry  and  artillery  would  overturn  the  Sikhs, 
and  pursue  the  course  of  Nadir  Shah  to  DelhL  The  expedi- 
tion was  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  Russian  over  British 
influence,  and  created  an  extraordinary  impression  in  Central 
Asia.  Throughout  India  the  sensation  was  greater  than  had 
been  felt  since  the  invasion  of  Zemaun  Shah  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  The  native  princes  again  began  to  speculate 
on  the  downfall  of  the  Company's  supremacy.  Threats  of 
invasion  were  muttered  in  Nepal  and  in  Burmah.  The  native 
journals  fanned  the  excitement  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  in 
question  the  wisdom  of  having  bestowed  freedom  on  the  press, 
but  happily  no  attempt  was  made  to  bridle  it.  Inflammatery 
papers  which  were  traced  to  Persian  agency  were  diligently 
scattered  through  the  country.  The  Mahomedana  looked  for 
the  advent  of  a  countless  host  of  the  faithful,  backed,  it  was 
believed,  by  two  hundred  thousand  Russians,  to  wrest  the 
country  from  the  hands  of  the  Company.  The  country  was 
agitated  with  the  report  of  great  movements  in  Central  Asia, 
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the  cradle  of  reToIutions  for  eight  centuries,  and  men  in  the 
ranote  districts  of  the  Deccan  began  to  bury  their  money  and 
jewds  in  the  earth.  The  fali  of  Herat  irnder  these  ciicum- 
stances  would,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  McN^eill,  have  inflicted  a 
blov  on  the  prestige  of  the  Indian  GoTemment  which  would 
be  felt  throughout  the  eaet. 

LaMAiicUiuia-i  At  this  juncture  Lord  Auckland  left  Calcutta  and 
•dTiHn.  iga7.  proceeded  towards  the  sanitarium  of  Simla,  with 
Mr.  Macnaghten,  as  the  pubhc  secretary  in  attendance  on  him, 
and  Mr,  John  Colvin  as  his  private  secretary.  The  north-weat 
I»UTinces  were  at  the  time  visited  with  a  more  severe  famine 
than  had  been  known  since  they  came  under  British  authority, 
and  which  was  calculated  to  have  swept  ^way  half  a  million 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Governor- General's  camp  consisted,  as 
usn^,  of  more  than  20,000  men,  and  its  progress  tended  to 
aggravate  the  general  distrees.  On  reaching  Cawnpore, 
Mr.  Macnaghten  advised  Lord  Auckland  to  return  to  Cal- 
cotta,  and  if  the  advice  had  been  followed,  the  Government 
would  probably  have  been  spared  the  disasters  of  the  Afghan 
war,  but  it  was  determined  to  push  on  to  Simla.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hay  Macnaghten  had  been  for  several  years  a  cavalry 
officer  in  the  Madras  army  before  he  entered  the  Bengal  civil 
service.  In  the  college  of  Fort  William  he  had  carried  away 
tiie  highest  prizes,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  profound 
oriental  scholars  in  India.  After  having  risen  to  great  dis- 
tmction  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service,  he  entered  the 
pcditical  department  during  the  administration  of  Lord  W.  Ben- 
tinck,  who  formed  a  high  estimate  of  the  soundnees  of  his 
judgment  and  the  sobriety  of  his  opinions.  Mr.  Colvin,  the 
I»ivate  secretary,  was  a  man  of  considerable  abihties,  and  lofty 
bearing,  with  a  spirit  of  greater  resolution  than  his  master, 
over  whom  he  exerted  a  paramount  influence.  On  these  two 
officers,  but  more  especially  on  Mr.  Colvin,  devolved  the  duty 
of  giving  advice  to  the  Governor-General  at  this  momentous 
crisis,  when  he  was  separated  from  the  constitutional  advice 
of  his  Ooundl,  The  undei'-secretary,  Mr.  Heuy  Torrens,  whose 
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influence  in  the  Simla  cabinet,  was  altogether  secondary,  was 
an  accompHahed  scholar,  a  man  of  great  parts  and  versatile 
genius,  but  too  volatile  to  be  a  safe  political  guide.  The  home 
Government,  seeing  in  every  direction  the  indication  of  a 
restless  and  aggressive  spirit,  directed  on  the  part  of  Russia 
and  her  political  agents,  against  the  security  of  the  Britisli 
empire  in  India,  had  instructed  the  Governor-General  to  adopt 
vigorous  measures  for  its  protection,  Mr.  McNeill,  who  had 
already  sounded  the  note  of  alarm  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
progress  of  Russia  in  the  east,  which  produced  a  profound 
sensation  in  England,  advised  Lord  Auckland  to  meet  the 
crisis  by  raising  up  the  barrier  of  a  friendly  power  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and  recommended  that  Dost  Mahomed  should  be 
subsidized  and  strengthened. 

cipWn  Bunieg  It  was  at  this  period  of  fermentation  that  Cap- 
fttcumj.  i8!7.  j^Q  Bumes  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  of 
Cabul,  to  work  out  the  policy  of  opening  the  Indus  to  com- 
merce, but  he  found  himself  at  once  in  the  very  vortex  of  poli- 
tical complications,  and  his  character  of  mercanrile  agent  was 
speedily  merged  into  that  of  diplomatist.  Native  courts  are 
accustomed  to  measure  the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  they 
are  held,  and  the  importance  of  a  political  mission,  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  presents  which  accompany  it,  and  the  Afghans 
had  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  magnihcent  gifts  brought  by 
Mr.  Mountstewart  Elphinstone  thirty  years  before.  Captain 
Bumes  was  escorted  to  the  durbar  by  Akbar  Khan,  at  the 
head  of  a  fine  body  of  Af  gliaO  cavalry,  on  the  20th  September, 
and  honoured  with  a  splendid  reception,  but  when  he  came  to 
exhibit  the  presents  with  which  he  was  charged,  a  pistol  and 
a  telescope  for  the  Dost,  and  some  pins  and  needles  tor  the 
ladies  of  the  zenana,  he  and  his  embassy  snnk  at  once  into 
contempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  court.  The  first  glance  at  the 
state  of  adairs  convinced  him  that  Afghanistan  was  ready  to 
throw  hcrseU  into  the  arms  of  Persia,  and  he  considered  it 
fortunate  that  he  should  have  arrived  at  the  nick  of  time  to 
counteract  the  hostile  projects  of  the  Persian  court    The 
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brotherB  of  DoBt  Mahomed  at  Candaliar,  partly  from  hatred  of 
Eamran,  the  ruler  of  Herat,  with  whom  they  had  a  blood  fend 
for  the  murder  of  their  father,  and  partly  from  a  dread  of  his 
ag^^ressions,  had  made  propoeals  for  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  Shah  of  Persia.  These  overtnres  were 
heartily  eccouraged  by  the  Russian  minister,  who  did  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  extension  of  Persian  influence  in 
Afghanistan  would  esaentially  promote  the  views  and  iutereste 
of  Russia.  The  Peraian  envoy  who  was  sent  to  complete  the 
negotiations  arrived  at  Candahar  as  Captain  Buraea  entered 
Cabul,  where  he  learnt  that  the  Shah  had  readily  responded 
to  the  advanoes  made  by  Dost  Mahomed  after  he  had  met 
with  a  repulse  from  Lord  Auijkland,  and  that  an  ambassador 
with  robes  and  presents  had  arrived  at  Candahar. 

In  hie  intercouiBe  with  CaptAin  Bumcs,  the  Dost 
wHh  Do.1  dwelt  eidusively  on  the  subject  which  had  led  him 
"■^™™''  '^'-  to  open  communications  with  the  courts  of  Persia 
and  Russia,  the  loss  of  Feshawur  and  the  encroachments  of  the 
Sikhs.  He  was  ready,  he  said,  to  break  off  all  conuection  with 
Persia,  and  todismiss  the  envoy  with  his  presents  from  Candahar, 
if  he  were  permitted  to  entertain  any  hope  of  assistance  for  the 
recovery  of  the  province  from  the  British  Government.  But  Lord 
Auckland  entertained  a  morbid  dread  of  giving  offence  to  Runjeet 
Sing,  whom  he  termed  our  ancient  and  faithful  ally,  and  was 
loth  to  entertain  any  proposal  regarding  Feshawur.  Yet  that 
province  had  always  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  him,  and  not 
only  a  burden  on  his  treasury,  but  an  object  of  insuperable  aver- 
sion to  his  troops.  Before  Captain  Burnes's  mission  to  Cabul,  he 
had  offered  to  restore  it  to  the  Afghans,  on  condition  of  thek 
paying  tribute ;  but  Dost  Mahomed  disdained  the  idea  of  a 
Mahomedan  becoming  tributary  to  an  infidel.  This  feeling  was, 
however,  eventually  overcome  by  his  passionate  desire  to 
recover  the  province,  and  he  at  length  assured  Captain  Bumes 
that  if  Runjeet  Sing  would  restore  it,  he  was  ready  to  hold 
it  as  a  fief  of  the  Punjab,  and  to  transmit  the  customary 
preaentA.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Lord  Auckland  had 
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boldly  faced  the  quefition,  and  entrnsted  the  solntioa  of  this 
difSculty  to  Cf^it^  Buntee  at  Cabul,  aud  to  CapbuD  Wade  at 
Loodiana,  it  wonld  have  been  bronght  to  an  eaiiy  and  satas- 
f  actory  iseue.  The  overttirea  of  Persia  and  Russia  would  in 
that  case  have  been  definitely  rejected,  and  Doet  Mahomed, 
secured  as  an  ally,  would  have  become  an  efiectnal  bairier 
against  any  encroachments  from  the  west.  But,  from  first  to 
last,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fatal  infatnation  in  our 
Afghan  policy,  and  the  whole  transaction  stands  foiUi  in  the 
annals  of  British  India,  as  that  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
a  single  step  that  was  not  marked  by  folly.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Cabal,  Captain  Bumes  Midearouied  to  dissuade  the  Candahar 
chiefs  from  the  Persian  alliance,  and  threatened  them  with  the 
severe  displeasure  of  the  British  Government  if  they  persisted 
in  it.  This  communication  produced  a  salutary  result,  and 
induced  them  to  dismiss  the  Persian  eavoj  without  the  usual 
ceremonies.  But  on  farther  refiection,  they  began  to  entertain 
an  apprehension  that  the  Shah  would  take  vengeance  on 
them  for  the  rejection  of  the  alliance,  and  endeavour  to  annex 
Candahar  to  bis  dominions,  which,  indeed,  he  had  from  the 
first  fully  intended  to  do.  Captain  Bumes  therefore  despatched 
an  officer  to  Candahar  in  December,  to  assure  them  that  if  the 
province  should  be  invaded  by  the  king  of  Persia,  he  would 
proceed  thither  himseK,  aad  support  them  by  every  means  io 
his  power,  even  to  the  extent  of  paying  their  troops.  Lord 
Auckland  severely  roprimanded  Captain  Burnes  for  having 
thus  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  directed  him  to  inform  the 
chiefs  of  Candahar  that  he  had  held  out  expectations  which 
his  Government  was  not  prepared  to  sanction.  Yet  the  measure 
which  Lord  Auckland  now  reprobated  was  pronounced  by  the 
Ministry  in  England  to  be  the  wie^t  which  could  have  been 
adopted.  The  Candahar  rulers,  finding  that  the  engagements 
of  the  British  envoy  at  Cabul  were  uot  to  be  depended  on, 
immediately  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Persia,  which  was 
guaranteed  by  Count  Simonich,  who  engaged  to  defend  Can- 
dahar against  an  attack  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come. 
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The  bd^sb  After  the  receipt  of  Lord  Auckland's  unfavourable 
Eataj,  mi.  reply  in  igSG,  Dost  Mahomed  despatched  an  envoy 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  solidt  the  iuterpoaition  of  the  Emperor. 
He  alluded  to  the  disaensione  betweeu  his  own  tribe  and  the 
Suddozyee,  and  stated  that  the  Enghsh  were  rather  disposed 
to  give  their  support  to  Shah  Soojah.  He  expressed  a  hope 
that  his  imperial  majesty  would  permit  him  to  be  received, 
like  the  Persians,  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  would 
condescend  to  arrange  mattere  in  Afghanistan,  and  protect 
him  from  Sikh  encroachment.  Captaia  Yitkewich,  an  ofBccr 
on  the  staff  of  the  Governor-Geneml  of  Orenburg,  was  sent  to 
Cabul  with  presents  of  considerable  value,  and  a  reply  from 
the  Czar,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  qnestiooed,  but 
never  disproved.  His  credentials,  hke  those  of  Captain  Bumes, 
were  ostensibly  of  a  commercial  character,  but  in  both  cases 
were  doubtless  intended  to  cover  political  negotiations.  He  ar- 
rived at  Cabul  on  the  19th  December,  and  the  Dost  immediately 
visited  Capt^n  Bumes,  and  assured  him  that  he  desired  no  con- 
nection except  with  the  British  Government,  and  was  prepared 
to  turn  the  Eussian  officer  suiomarilj  out  of  Cabul ;  but  Cap- 
tain Bm'nes  succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from  this  imprudent 
measure.  In  communicating  to  Lord  Auckland  the  fact  that 
a  Russian  envoy  had  arrived  at  Cabul  with  the  most  tempting 
offers  to  Dost  Mahomed,  Captain  Biurtes  urged  the  necessity 
of  immediate  and  decisive  action,  in  this  neck  to  neck  race 
between  Russia  and  England  in  Afghanistan.  But  Lord 
Auckland  persisted  in  refusing  the  Dost  any  hope  of  his  good 
offices  with  Ronjeet  Sing,  and  intimated  that  he  must  waive 
all  claim  to  Peshawur,  and  remain  content  with  any  arrange- 
ment the  Sikh  ruler  might  think  fit  to  make  with  Sultan 
Mf^omed  regarding  it.  The  Dost  replied  that  be  bore  no 
enmity  to  his  brother,  notwithstanding  his  incessant  treachery 
and  his  rancorous  hostihty,  but  he  couldnever  consider  himself 
secure  at  Cabal,  if  Sultan  Mahomed  held  Peshawur.  In  sub- 
sequent interviews  with  Captain  Bumes,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  his  fears  would  be  allayed  if  Peshawur  were  made 
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over  conjointly  to  him  and  to  his  brother.  Capttun  Bumes 
importuned  Lord  Auckland  to  give  a  favourable  ear  to  these 
representatioDS,  stating,  that  while  he  himself  had  been  iu 
constant  and  friendly  communication  with  the  Sost,  the  Ruseiaa 
envoy  had  been  kept  aloof,  and  the  Emperor's  presents  had 
been  coatemptuoualy  left  at  Gandahar,  and  that  he  himself 
entertained  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his  decla- 
ration of  attachment  to  the  British  alliance,  bo  long  as  there 
remained  any  hope  of  securing  it. 

ckLmd'  "^^^^  ^^'P^  ^^  effectually  quenched  by  the 
hiunhij  tarn-  letter  which  Lord  Auckland  was  advised  to 
°"™'™'''"'''^'^- address  personally  to  the  Dost  in  the  month  of 
Febniaiy,  in  which  the  refusal  of  his  request  was  wantonly 
embittered  by  the  Bupercilious  tone  in  which  it  was  con- 
veyed. He  was  told  that  Runjeet  Sing,  whom  the  Afghans 
regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  evil,  had  from  the  generosity 
of  his  nature  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  Goveraor-General  for 
the  cessation  of  strife,  if  the  Dost  woTild  engage  to  conduct 
himself  with  propriety;  that  it  was  British  interference  which 
had  hitherto  protected  the  Afghans  from  the  continuance  of 
the  war  which  must  have  ended  in  their  ruin;  that  the  hopes 
he  cherished,  which  could  never  be  realized,  must  be  aban- 
doned; that  he  must  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  Maharaja, 
who  was  the  firm  and  ancient  ally  of  the  English,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  peace  woidd  give  hirri  g,  degree  of 
security  in  the  territory  actually  under  his  government  to 
which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  The  British  Govern- 
ment would  labour  to  secure  this  object,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion that  he  abstained  from  forming  any  connection  with 
other  powers  without  their  sanction.  Eveiy  sentence  in  this 
scornful  communication  was  calculated  to  kindle  a  flame  of 
indignation  in  the  Afghan  nobles  and  chiefs,  and  Captain 
Bumes's  mission  became  hopeless  from  the  day  it  was  de- 
livered. In  the  last  resort,  Dost  Mahomed  addressed  a 
friendly  letter  to  the  Governor- General  imploring  him  in  lan- 
guage bordering  on  humility  "  to  remedy  the  grievances  ol 
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the  Afghans  and  to  give  them  a  little  flncaursigement  and 
power."  Lord  Auckland  and  his  Simla  cabinet  of  secretaries 
were  deaf  to  every  representation.  They  demanded  the 
largest  concessions  from  Dost  Mahomed  and  required  him  to 
reject  the  alluring  offers  which  other  powers  were  pressing  on 
him,  while  they  themselves  offered  him  nothing  in  return  bat 
political  sympathies,  and  their  good  offices  to  protect  him  from 
the  further  encroachments  of  Ranjeet  Sing  in  Afghanistan, 
when  it  was  well  known  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  Khyber 
pass,  as  General  Avitabile  affirmed,  gave  his  soldiers  the 
cholio,  and  that  Bunjeet  Sing  had  no  more  idea  of  marching 
to  Cabul  than  to  Fekhi.  Lord  Auckland  required  him  to  break 
with  Persia,  with  Russia,  and  with  Turkistan,  but  would  not 
engage  to  jxotect  him  from  the  hostihty  which  he  must  in- 
evitably have  incurred  thereby.  After  the  Government  had 
thus  treated  him  with  studied  indignity,  and  addressed  him  as 
though  he  bad  been  some  petty  dependent  Indian  raja,  and 
extinguished  every  hope  of  a  British  alliance,  it  was  no  mattei 
of  surprise  that  he  should  have  welcomed  the  Russian  envoy, 
who  was  accordingly  conducted  through  the  streets  with  great 
parade,  and  received  with  distinction  at  the  court.  Captain 
Bnmea  continued  to  linger  at  Cabul  for  another  month,  and 
did  not  take  his  departure  till  the  36th  of  April.  The  Russian 
envoy  promised  everything  which  the  Dost  was  most  anxious 
to  obtain,  and  immediately  opened  an  official  correspondenoe 
wit^  Runjeet  Sing,  but  met  with  no  encouragement  to  visit 
Lahore.  He  then  proceeded  to  Gandahar  and  completed  the 
treaty  with  the  chiefs,  which  was  soon  after  ratified  by  the 
Russian  minister  at  the  Persian  court,  though  it  contained 
stipulations  hostile  to  the  British  Government,  with  whom 
Russia  was  at  peace. 

BcHintioiiof  Loi«  ^hc  object  of  the  public  authorities  both  in 
Auekiud,  ISM.  England  and  in  India  at  this  difficult  conjuncture 
was  the  eame  as  that  which  had  led  to  the  despatch  of 
Mr.  MountetuartSlphinstonc's  embassy  in  1809,  "  to  interp<Me 
a  friendly  power  in  Central  Asia  between  ua  and  any  iuvading 
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power  from  the  west."  Mr.  McNeill  and  Captain  Wade,  the 
pohticiil  agent  at  Loodiana,  though  they  differed  on  Beveral 
points,  concurred  in  recommending  that  this  object  should  be 
pursued  by  strengthening  the  actual  rulers  of  Cabul  and 
Gandahar,  and  binding  them  to  British  interests.  Captain 
Biunea  on  his  return  from  Cabul  enquired  why  we  could  not 
act  with  Doat  Mahomed.  "He  is"  he  said  '"a  man  of  im- 
doubted  ability,  and  has  at  heart  a  high  opinion  of  the  British 
nation,  and  if  half  you  would  do  for  others  were  done  for  him, 
he  would  abandon  Persia  and  Bussta  to-morrow  j"  but  Lord 
Auckland  and  his  advisers  appear  from  the  first  to  have  re- 
garded the  Dost  with  feelings  of  mistrust  as  well  as  aversion. 
They  were  evidently  chagrined  that,  instead  of  submitting 
with  grateful  humihty  to  whatever  terms  they  might  think 
fit  to  dictate,  he  should  be  sitting  at  the  gate  of  India,  ^pa- 
rently  debating  whether  he  would  accept  their  offers,  or  those 
of  their  opponents.  Tbey  may  also  have  considered  it  a 
point  of  national  honour  to  secure  a  footing  in  Afghanistan 
by  their  own  swords  rather  than  by  subsidizing  the  Dost,  and 
they  determined,  therefore,  to  depose  him.  On  the  13th  May, 
1838,  Lord  Auckland  drew  up  an  elaborate  Minute  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  whole  question,  and  enumerated  three  courses . 
as  being  open  to  us.  The  first  was  to  confine  our  defensive 
operations  to  the  line  of  the  Indus  and  abandon  Afghanistan 
to  its  fate,  but  this,  be  remarked,  would  be  absolute  defeat, 
and  leave  a  free  opening  for  Persian  and  Russian  intrigue  on 
our  frontier.  The  second  was  to  secure  Afghiinistan  by 
granting  succour  to  the  Dost  and  to  bis  brothers  at  Oandahar, 
but  this  would  be  giving  power,  as  he  thought,  to  those  who 
would  probably  employ  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal 
against  our  allies  the  Sikhs.  The  third  alternative  and  that 
which  Lord  Auckland  resolved  to  adopt  was,  to  permit,  or  to 
encourage,  the  advance  of  Runjeet  Sing's  armies  on  Cabul, 
under  control  and  restriction ;  and,  as  subsidiary  to  this  move- 
ment, to  organize  ui  expedition,  headed  by  Shah  Soojah,  to 
enable  him  to  establish  his  antborilj  in  eastern  Afghanistan, 
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aod  to  aid  Hini  by  contributions  in  money,  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  accredited  agent,  together  with  a  euffident  body 
of  ofGcers  to  diBcipline  and  command  bis  troops. 

Mr.  Macnaghten  was  despatched  to  Lahore  to 
Mr-Mncnagii-  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Runjeet  Sing  in  this 
lo'ilhore.iBM.  project,  His  instructions,  dated  three  days  after 
the  Minute,  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Torrens  in  a  very 
bombastic  style ;  and  embraced  a  far  more  extended  and  a 
more  perilous  scheme  than  that  which  was  contemplated  in 
the  Gofernor-General's  Minute — that  while  the  Sikhs  ad- 
vanced cautiously  on  Cabul,  a  division  of  the  British  army 
should  accompany  Shah  Soojah  across  the  Indus,  and  occupy 
the  town  of  Shikarpore,  for  a  time.  Mr.  Macnaghten  entered 
the  Punjab  on  the  30th  May,  and  was  received  with  great 
cordiality  by  Kunjeet  Sing,  then  in  the  last  year  of  his 
existence,  who  tott«red  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
audience  chamber  to  embrace  him,  and  then  ha3t«ned  to 
inspect  the  trays  of  presents  with  a  feeling  of  childish 
delight.  When  they  met  to  discoss  the  object  of  the  mission, 
Mr.  Macnaghten  asserted,  with  diplomatic  assurance,  that 
the  failure  of  Captain  Barnes's  mission  to  Cabul  arose  from 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Ameer  to  break  off  negotiations  with 
other  powers.  He  then  launched  out  into  a  transcendental 
panegyric  of  the  resources  of  the  British  empire,  and  affirmed 
that  200,000  soldiers  could  at  any  time  be  brought  into  the 
field  to  resist  an  invasion  from  the  east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  There  was  nothing,  he  said,  of  a  palpable  character  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  movements  of  Persia  and  Russia, 
or  the  hostilify  of  the  Sirdars  at  Cabul,  or  Candahar,  but  as 
they  must  t«nd  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  men,  it  was  desirable 
to  concert  measures  to  suppress  aU  disturbing  influences.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  treaty  which  Runjeet  Sing  had  entered  into 
with  Shah  Soojah  in  1833,  and  enquired  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  his  wishes  that  it  should  be  revived,  and  that  the 
British  Government  should  become  a  party  to  it,  assisting 
^lab  Soojah  with  money  and  officers.  "  That,"'  replied  Bun- 
it  « 
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jeet,  "  would  be  adding  sugar  to  milk."  But  he  demanded  that 
Shah  Soojah  should  confirm  hia  right  to  the  tenitories  ho  held 
beyond  the  Indus,  and  that,  if  he  were  required  to  renounce  all 
claim  itt  Sinde,  he  should  receive  one-half  the  sum  which  the 
Shah  might  succeed  in  extorting  from  the  Ameers.  He  also 
hinted  a  wish  to  be  put  in  possession  of  JeOalabad,  but  as  he 
well  knew  that  his  own  troops  were  not  to  be  trusted  in  the 
passes,  the  request  was  evidently  advanced  to  cover  a  demand 
for  more  money,  and  it  was  eventually  arranged  that  the 
Shah  should  pay  him  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  lace  of  rupees. 
The  treaty  to  which  Runjeet  Sing  afSxed  his  seal,  was  in  fact 
a  simple  revival  of  the  compact  concluded  five  years  before 
between  him  and  Shah  Soojah  and  to  which  the  British 
Oovemment  now  became  a  party,  with  the  addition  of  four 
articles,  none  of  which,  however,  created  any  obligation  to 
send  a  British  lorce  across  the  Indus.  Mr.  Mocnaghten  then 
proceeded  to  Loodiana  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Shah 
Soojah  in  these  arrangements,  and,  as  he  had  eveiything  to 
receive,  every  difficulty  was  speedily  removed.  It  was  dewly 
understood  by  both  parties  in  the  conference  at  Loodiana  that 
the  assistance  to  be  given  by  the  British  Government  was  to 
be  limited  to  the  appointment  of  a  representative  at  Oabul, 
and  officers  to  discipline  and  command  the  Shah's  army,  and 
an  advance  of  money  to  pay  it ;  and  he  repeatedly  expressed 
his  fervent  hope  that  the  immediate -operations  for  regaining 
his  kingdom  should  be  conducted  by  his  own  troops. 
The  Qniod  Mr.  Macnaghteu  returned  with  the  tripartite 

EipBUtton,  18BS.  treaty  to  Simla  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  found 
that  during  his  absence  there  had  been  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  expeditionary  project.  It  was  argued— and 
nothing  could  be  more  palpable — that  unless  the  British 
Oovemment  engaged  as  principals  in  the  expedition  it  most 
end  in  a  disgraceful  failure.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
send  a  large  British  army  across  the  Indus  into  the  unex- 
plored regions  of  Central  Asia,  and  to  plant  it  in  the  centre 
of  Afghanistan.    To  reach  that  isolated  position  all  convoys 
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of  provisious  and  munitions  of  war  were  i-equired  to  ti-averse 
the  states  of  doubtful  allies,  and  to  thread  long  aud  dangerous 
monntain  defiles,  beset  with  wild  and  plundering  tribes.  This 
perilous  expedition  was  undertaken  hj  Lord  Auckland  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Suprerae  Council,  then  sitting  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  Whig  Ministry  did  not,  however,  shrink  from 
sharing  the  responsibUity  of  it  with  their  colleague  in 
India.  Sir  John  HobhouHO,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  when  interrogated  on  the  subject  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  said,  "  Alone  I  did  it,"  which  simply 
signified  that  he  had  authoiized  it  without  any  reference  to 
the  Court  of  Directors.  He  affirmed  that  Lord  Auckland  was 
not  to  bear  the  Mame  of  this  measiixe ;  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  home  Government,  and  he  might  mention  that  his  despatch 
stating  his  opinion  of  the  course  which  ought  to  be  taken  to 
meet  the  exigency  which  had  arisen,  and  that  written  by 
Lord  Auckland  informing  him  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  expedition,  crossed  each  other  on  the  road.  Sir  John 
Hobhouse's  communication  has  never  been  permitted  to  see 
the  light  and  appears  still  to  be  considered  a  state  secret,  and 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  estimate  its  bearing  on  the  movements 
of  the  expedition.  But  beyond  tlie  miniBteiial  circle  in  Down- 
ing Street,  and  the  secretaries  at  Simla,  this  preposterous  enter- 
prise was  nsiversally  condemned  as  soon  as  it  was  announced. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  stated  that,  "  if  27,000  men  wero  sent  up  tha 
Bolan  pass  to  Candahar,  and  we  could  feed  thom,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  we  might  take  Cabul,  and  set  up  Shah  Soojah  ; 
hut  it  was  hopelesa  to  maintain  him  in  a  poor,  cold,  strong,  and 
remote  couutry,  among  a  turbulent  people  Uke  the  Afghans." 
Lord  William  Bcntinck  considei'ed  the  project  an  act  of  in- 
credible folly.  Lord  Wellesley  regarded  this  wild  expedition, 
eight  hundred  miles  from  our  frontier  and  our  resources,  into 
one  of  the  most  difficult  countries  in  the  world,  a  land  of  rocks 
and  deserts,  of  sands  and  ice  and  snow,  as  an  act  of  infa- 
tuation. The  Duke  affirmed  with  prophetic  sagacity  that 
the  consequence  of  once  cros^g  the   Indus  to  settle  a 
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government  in  AfghaDJetan  would  be  a  perennial  march  into 
that  country. 

^jj^^,^^^^  With  the  exception  of  the  brief  campaign  of  a 
ibe  Afghan  week  ID  Coorg,  the  Company  had  enjoyed  the 
"  OB,  .  uQgjfjiup]g(j  lilessing  of  repose  for  twelve  years ; 
but  India  now  resounded  with  the  din  of  preparation  for  a  war 
in  Central  Asia,  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  Indue,  which 
was  not  even  yet  our  geographical  boundary.  The  expedition 
was  not  more  remarkable  for  the  region  into  which  it  was  to 
be  launched,  than  for  the  people  against  whom  it  was  to  be 
directed.  For  five  centuries  the  baixen  mountains  of  Afghan- 
istan had  poured  down  a  continued  stream  of  needy  adven- 
turers on  the  rich  plains  of  India,  who  had  established  powerful 
principalities  and  kingdoms  in  every  part  of  the  continent  from 
Rohllcund  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  banks  of  the 
Xistna  in  the  Deccan.  They  had  founded  two  imperial 
dynasties  at  Delhi,  and  their  aiist«cracy  had  taken  root  in 
India,  which  was  dotted  with  Afghan  colonies  in  ev;ery  direc- 
tion. The  tables  were  now  to  be  turned  npon  them,  and  the 
new  masters  of  India  were  about  to  roll  back  the  tide  of 
invasion,  and  assail  them  in  their  own  mountain  fastnesses. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  European  community  in  India,  both 
lay  and  ofGcial,  inclined  rather  io  the  able  and  gallant  Dost 
Mahomed,  than  to  the  imbecile  Shah  Soojah,  who  had  twice 
been  ignominiously  expelled  from  the  country  he  was  about 
to  enter  for  the  third  time  with  the  aid  of  British  troops. 
There  was  also  a  strong  English  feeling  against  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Dost,  who  was  considered  the  victim  of  an  un- 
just policy ;  but  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charm 
of  romance  associated  with  an  expedition  to  the  scenes  of 
Mabomedan  glory,  renowned  by  the  exploits  of  Mahmood  and 
Jenghis  Khan,  of  Timur  and  Nadir  Shah. 
Lord  Anckiuid'B  ^  ^^^  ^^^  October  Lord  Auckland  issued  a  de- 
nunirnco,  claration  from  Simla,  setting  forth  the  grounds 
of  the  expedition.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able state  papers  in  the  recorfs  of  British  India,  whether  am- 
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Bidered  with  reference  to  its  glaring  misatatementa,  the  sophistry 
of  its  arguments,  or  the  audacity  of  ita  assertions.  It  affinned 
that  the  army  of  Dost  Mahomed  had  made  a  sudden  and  un- 
provoked attack  on  our  andeut  aHj,  Ruujeet  Sing,  whereas 
it  was  Runjeet  Sing  who  had  made  repeated  and  unprovoked 
attacks  on  the  Dost.  It  stated  that  he  had  urged  the  moflt 
unreaBonable  pretensions  with  regard  to  his  misuuderstanding 
with  the  Sikhe,  whereas  the  only  proposition  he  had  made  was 
one  which  Runjeet  Sing  himself  would  have  been  readily  in- 
dined  to  accept.  It  accused  the  Afghan  ruier  of  having 
avowed  schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition  injurious  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  frontiers  of  India,  and  of  having 
openly  threatened,  in  furtherance  of  those  schemes,  to  call  in 
every  foreign  aid  he  could  command,  and  ultimately  given  his 
undisguised  support  to  the  designs  of  the  King  of  Persia  on 
Afghanistan ;  but  it  withheld  the  important  fact  that  he  had 
accepted  the  Persian  aUiance  only  after  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  had  been  made  for  five  months  without  success  to  ob- 
tain a  British  alliance,  and  that  be  was  driven  into  the  arras 
of  Persia,  against  his  own  will,  solely  by  the  perversity  of  the 
Indian  Government.  It  afBrmed  that  the  orders  for  the  assem- 
blage of  a  British  force  were  issued  in  concurrence  with  the 
Supreme  Council,  whereas  the  CouncJ,  when  required  to  place 
the  manifesto  on  the  pnbhc  records,  remonstrated  against  the 
consummation  of  a  policy  of  such  grave  importance  without 
their  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  opinions 
regarding  it.  The  general  object  of  the  expedition  was  de- 
scribed to  be  to  secure  on  our  western  frontier  an  ally  who 
was  interested  in  resisting  aggression,  in  the  place  of  cluefs 
ranging  themselves  in  subservience  to  a  hostile  power;  the 
immediate  object  was  "to  succour  the  besieged  garrison  of 
Herat,  who  had  behaved  with  a  gallantry  and  fortitude  worthy 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause."  To  that  memorable  siege  we 
now  turn. 

BifneofHenit  The  territory  of  Herat  is  the  only  route  by 
loTtteBtiiattm.  ^}^ch   a   large    and  fully    equipped  army  can 
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advance  towards  India  from  tiie  north-west,  and  the  city  is 
therefore  considered  the  ^te  of  Af^anistan.  So  exuberant 
is  the  fertility  of  the  plain  in  which  it  is  situated  that  it  is 
usually  styled  the  granary  of  Central  Asia.  AH  the  materials 
for  the  organization  of  en  army  and  the  formation  of  dep8ts 
are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  in  great  abundance. 
Its  mines  fnmiBh  lead,  iron,  and  snlphnr,  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  saltpetre,  and  the  woods  afford  abund- 
ance of  charcoal.  The  population  is  hardy  and  docile.  The 
king,  Shah  Karoran,  was  one  of  the  worst  spedmens  of  an 
oriental  voluptuary  and  despot.  His  minister,  Yar  Mahomed, 
though  not  devoid  of  cowage  and  abilities,  was  justly  de- 
Boibed  by  Lieutenant  Pottinger  as  "  the  greatest  scoundrel 
in  Central  Asia."  The  government  was  an  execrable  tyranny, 
and  derived  its  chief  support  from  the  sale  of  the  wretched 
beings  who  had  been  kidnapped  and  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
King  of  Persia  sat  down  before  the  city  on  the  23rd  November, 
1837.  The  fortifications  were  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  it 
might  have  been  carried  by  a  vigorous  and  scientific  assault 
on  the  first  day.  The  practice  of  the  Persian  artdHeiy  which 
had  been  trained  by  British  officers  was  superb,  but  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Persian  ofBcers  in  charge  of  it  completely  neu- 
tralized its  value.  A  few  days  before  the  commencement  of 
the  siege,  Lieutenant  Eldred  Pottinger,  a  young  officer  of  the 
Bombay  Artillery,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  uncle,  Colonel 
Pottinger,  the  Resident  in  Cntch,  to  make  researches  in  Central 
Asia,  entered  the  city  in  the  garb  of  a  tffud — a  desoendant  of 
the  Prophet — and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  caravansaiy  in 
common  with  its  other  inmates.  In  the  true  spirit  of  English 
adventure,  he  resolved  to  remain  and  take  a  share  in  the 
approaching  struggle,  though  not  also  without  the  hope  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  country  in  the  defence  of  the 
dty.  His  services  were  offered  to  the  king  and  his  minister 
and  readily  accepted,  and  the  natural  ascendency  of  genius 
speedily  gave  him  the  chief  direction  of  operations.  The 
garrison  was  animated  by  a  spirit  of  great  resolution  and 
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peraeverance,  and  nnder  his  g^dimce  eacceeded  in  baffling'  for 
five  moDtha  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Pemaus,  though 
sided  by  a  regiment  of  Russians,  who  were  styled  deserters 
to  save  appearances.  Mr.  McNeill,  the  British  minister  at  the 
Persian  court,  joined  the  royal  encampment  on  the  6th  April, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Shah,  who  considered  that  his 
presence  would  not  fiul  to  give  encouragement  to  the  Heratees. 
He  was  received,  however,  with  due  ceremony,  and  lost  no 
time  in  making  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  belligerents.  He 
found  both  parties  inclined  to  accept  his  mediation.  The 
Shah  was  disheartened  by  the  pxitraction  and  the  expense  of 
the  siege,  and  authorized  him  to  offer  whatever  terms  he  might 
consider  reasonable,  and  Kamran  was  equ^ly  prepued  to 
accede  to  any  conditions  he  might  recommend.  He  jHtxieeded 
to  the  city  and  opened  negotiations  with  every  prospect  of  a 
favourable  issue ;  but  the  Russian  minister  at  Teheran  fol- 
lowed him  in  all  haste,  and,  having  met  with  an  accident, 
drove  in  his  carriage  from  Teheran  to  Herat  and  reached  the 
camp  during  Mr.  McNeill's  absence.  His  arrival  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  ni^d  the  continuance  of 
the  siege,  advanced  funds  for  the  Persian  army,  and  engaged, 
if  Herat  were  captured,  to  remit  the  whole  of  the  instalments 
still  due  by  Persia  to  Russia.  Mr.  McNeill  met  with  a  cold 
reception  on  his  return  from  the  city,  and  the  Shah  not  only 
rejected  the  amicable  arrangement  he  had  made,  but  announced 
bis  resolution  to  renew  the  assault.  The  redress  Mr.  McNeill 
continued  to  demand  for  a  wanton  outrage  committed  on  one 
of  his  messengers  some  months  before,  who  had  been  stripped 
naked  and  scourged,  was  persistently  refused,  and  he  himself 
was  treated  with  great  contumely.  The  influence  of  England 
was  completely  prostrated,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  break 
off  all  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Shah  and  retire  te  the 
Turkish  frontier. 

BiBisafiheMib  The  siege  was  prosecuted  with  new  vigour. 
1^^  laas.'^  The  24th  June  was  fixed  for-a  general  assault,  and 
it  afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  for  the  display  of  Lieutenant 
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Fottinger's  conrage  and  ^nios.  Count  Simouicb  personally 
undertook  tho  direction  of  the  attack,  and  Ruseiau  engineers 
superintended  the  operationB.  The  city  was  attacked  at  five 
points,  bat  the  assailants  were  repnlsed  from  four  of  them. 
At  the  fifth,  however,  they  succeeded  in  making  a  practicable 
l»«ach,  but  were  thrice  repelled  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Hera- 
tees.  Their  courage  began  at  length  to  droop,  and  they 
recoiled  from  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy.  Yar  Mahomed, 
with  all  hia  bravery,  was  paralyzed  by  the  energy  of  the 
Persians  and  seated  himself  in  despair  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action.  The  fate  of  Herat  trembled  in  the  balance, 
and  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  being  lost,  when  it  waa  saved 
by  the  indomitable  epirit  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger  He  went 
up  to  Yar  Mahomed,  conjured  him,  threatened  him,  reviled  him, 
and  at  length,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  to  the 
breach,  where  he  fell  like  a  madman  on  his  own  troops  as  they 
drew  back  from  the  weapons  of  the  Persiwis.  The  effect  was 
magical ;  they  rushed  forward  with  infuriated  zeal ;  the  Per- 
eiaus  were  seized  with  a  paoic,  when  on  the  point  of  gaining 
their  object,  and  fled  in  dismay  to  their  camp,  with  the  loss  of 
more  than  1,700  men,  among  whom  was  the  Russian  General 
BerowskL  Herat  was  saved  and  the  siege  wae  turned  into  a 
blockade,  during  which  the  inhabitants  suffered  the  extremity 
of  wretchedness  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  un- 
abated extortione  of  Yar  Mahomed.  The  Persian  army  was 
likewise  suffering  from  want  of  food.  The  Shah  bad  lost 
many  thousand  men  in  the  various  conflicts,  and  a  still  larger 
number  from  desertion  i  his  communications  with  Persia,  from 
which  he  drew  his  supplies,  were  interrupted  by  the  increasing 
boldness  of  the  marauding  tribes  on  the  route,  and  he  only 
wanted  a  decent  pretext  for  raising  the  siege.  Meanwhile, 
two  steamers  were  sent  by  the  Government  of  India  with  500 
sepoys  to  occupy  the  island  of  Karrack  in  the  PerBlan  Gulf, 
a  description  of  which  has  been  given  in  a  former  chapter. 
The  force  was  too  insignificant  for  any  influential  effort,  but 
its  strength  was  magnified  by  rumour,  and  in  the  camp  before 
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Herat  it  was  confidently  announced  that  a  large  Britieli  fieet 
had  destroyed  the  ports  on  the  coaat,  and  that  a  British  anny 
was  marching  on  Shiraz.  Mr.  McNeill  availed  himself  of  the 
const«m»tioD  created  by  this  expedition,  and  depnted  Colonel 
Stoddart  to  the  Persian  camp  with  a  peremptory  message  to 
the  Shah.  He  was  instrncted  to  state  that  the  occupation  of 
Herat,  or  of  any  part  of  Afghanistan,  would  be  considered  an 
act  of  hostihty  to  England,  that  a  British  armament  bad 
Edready  airived  in  the  Persian  gnlf,  and  that  if  the  Shah  desired 
to  avert  the  measuTes  which  the  British  Government  would 
adopt  to  vindicate  its  honour,  he  most  immediately  retire  from 
the  city.  The  king  received  Colonel  Stoddart  with  oordidity, 
and  at  the  first  interview  s^d,  "  The  fact  is,  if  I  do  not  leave 
Herat,  there  will  be  war."  "  There  is  war,"  repbed  the  Colonel, 
"  everything  depends  on  your  Majesty's  answer,  God  jffeserve 
your  Majesty."  Two  days  after,  he  was  again  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence, when  the  king  informed  him  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  consent  to  all  the  demands  made  by  the  British 
tiovemmeDt,  and  that  he  gave  up  the  siege  simply  from  his 
desire  to  maintain  its  friendship.  He  broke  up  his  encamp- 
ment on  the  9th  September  and  returned  to  Persia,  having 
lost  no  small  portion  of  his  anny  and  a  large  amount  of  trea- 
sure, besides  incurring  the  disgrace  of  failure  in  an  enterprise 
which  had  been  the  talk  of  Central  Atiia  for  ten  months.  The 
mpmorable  defence  of  Herat  against  40,000  Persian  troops, 
aided  by  the  skill  of  Russian  engineers,  stands  side  by  side 
with  the  defence  of  Arcot  by  Clive,  and  reflects  equal  credit 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  youth  by  whose  sole  energy  and  genius  it 
was  rendered  successful,  though  he  had  never  seen  service, 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  except  that  which 
he  had  derived  from  study. 

Fenntmnintiia  The  grand  projects  of  Persia  which  had  for  two 
^ni,  1838.  years  a^tated  the  minds  of  men  from  the  Caspian 
sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  were  quenched  in  the  trenches 
of  Herat.  The  dangers  which  were  supposed  to  menace  the 
British  empire  in  India  from  the  ambition  of  Persia  and  the 
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intrigues  of  Rnaaian  agents,  were  at  once  dispelled.  The  hos- 
tility of  the  ralers  of  Cabul  and  Caadahar  bad  ceaaed  to  hare 
any  political  importance,  and  it  was  naturally  expected 
that  under  this  new  aspect  of  circnmstanoes  the  expedition 
would  be  relinquished.  But,  a  large  army  had  been  assem- 
bled, and  all  the  preparatione  for  a  grand  enterprise  completed, 
and  it  required  more  dedsion  of  character  than  the  Goveraor- 
Oeneral  possessed  to  resist  the  importunities,  and  to  disappoint 
the  e^>eotfttion8,  of  the  ardent  spirits  around  him.  Accord- 
ing, on  the  8th  November  he  aonoimced  in  Orders  that 
while  the  relinquishment  of  the  siege  of  Herat  was  a  just 
cause  of  congratulation,  he  should  "  still  continue  to  prosecute 
with  vigour  the  measures  which  had  been  announced  with  a 
view  to  the  substitution  of  a  friendly  for  a  hostile  power  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  barrier  against  schemes  of  aggression  on  our 
north-west  frontier."  This  resolution  te  persevere  in  the 
expedition  has  justly  been  considered  more  obnoxious  to  cen- 
sure than  even  the  original  design.  The  Oovemor-General 
endeavoured  to  justify  it  by  affirming  that  it  was  required  of 
us  "  aUke  in  observation  of  the  treaties  entered  into  with 
Bunjeet  Sing  and  ShahSoojah,  as  by  paramount  considerations 
of  defensive  policy."  But  there  was  no  allusion  whatever  in 
the  tripartite  treaty  to  the  despateh  of  a  British  army  across 
the  Indus,  and  the  Sbah  was  particnlarly  anxious  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  being  carried  to  Cabul  on  the  shoulders  of 
infidels,  which  he  considered  would  be  detrimental  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  his  popularity  and  his  interests.  He  want«d 
BritUih  gold,  not  British  bayonets,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether"the  paramount  considerationa  of  defensive  policy" 
would  not  have  been  more  effectually  promoted  had  he 
advimced  through  the  country  with  his  own  army,  and  with  » 
liberal  supply  of  money,  to  buy  up  the  mercenary  diiefs. 
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CHAPTER  X2XIV. 

LOBD  Auckland's  aduinittration— the  afqhan  expe- 
dition, 1838-1842. 

^uogwiui  THEannyoftbe  Indufl,  as  it  was  designated, 
Tbe  Duucii,  isag.  assembled  at  Ferozepore  on  the  banks  of  the  Sut- 
lege  towards  the  end  of  November.  Before  it  proceeded  on 
its  route  there  was  a  grand  meeting  between  Lord  Auckland 
and  the  lion  of  the  Punjab,  then  tottering  on  the  brink  of  tbo 
grave ;  bnt  he  still  exhibited  in  his  countenance  bis  habitua? 
calmness  of  design,  and  his  single  eye  was  still  lighted  up 
with  the  fire  of  enterprise.  The  aasembly,  which  was  second 
in  magnificence  only  to  that  of  Eoopur,  was  diversified  by 
showy  pageants,  gay  doings,  and  feats  of  mimic  war.  As  the 
army  was  no  longer  bound  for  Herat  its  strength  was  reduced 
by  one  half,  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  Sir  Heniy  Fane, 
who  had  consented  to  take  the  command  in  person  when  it 
was  destined  to  march  into  Central  Asia  and  bafSe  the  designs 
of  Russia,  declined  to  head  a  diminished  force  simply  to  seat 
Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne  of  a  better  man.  The  Bengal 
column  started  from  Ferozepora  on  the  10th  of  December, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  with  about  9,500 
men  of  all  arms,  30,000  camels,  and  38,000  camp  followers. 
The  force  raised  for  the  immediate  service  of  the  Shah,  which 
was  designated  his  army,  though  commanded  by  Company's 
officers,  uad  paid  from  the  Company's  treasury,  consisted  of 
about  6,000  men.  The  Bombay  troops  under  thecommand  of 
Sir  John  Keane  amounted  to  5,600,  miaking  a  total  of  21,000 
soldiers.  The  political  charge  of  the  enterprise  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Macoaghten,  with  whom  it  ori^ated,  and  he  was 
offidally  styled  the  Envoy  and  Minister  at  the  court  of  Shah 
Soojah,  the  Shah  being  the  puppet,  and  Mr.  Macoaghten  the 
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king.  The  most  direct  route  to  Cabitl  from  tha  banks  of  the  Snt- 
lege  lay  through  the  Punjab,  a  distance  of  abont  five  htmdred 
Diilea,  but  "  our  ancient  and  faithful  ally  "  refused  to  grant  a 
passage  through  his  dominions  to  a  body  of  50,000  men,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  take  a  circuitous  route  of  a  thousand 
miles  down  the  Indus  to  Bukkur,  and  thence  northward  up 
to  Candahar  and  Cabul. 

Trucment  of  There  was  likewiee  another  reaHon  for  adopting 
siniie,  INS.  ^jijg  (jgyiouB  course  in  the  determination  which  was 
formed  to  exact  a  heavy  contribution  from  the  Araeers  of 
Sinde.  The  conduct  of  the  British  Government  oa  this  occa- 
eion  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  counaellore  of  LotA  Auckland, 
haunted  by  the  Russophobia  which  had  given  birth  to  the 
expedition— though  the  Russians  had  retired  with  the  Per- 
sians from  Herat,  and  were  nowhere  in  Central  Asia — seemed 
to  consider  that  in  their  efforts  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  British  empire  in  India,  they  were  at  hberty  to  suspend 
every  consideration  of  justice,  and  that  they  imposed  an  ini- 
quitons  treaty  on  the  Ameers.  On  the  other  hand,  Captain 
Eastwick,  who  assisted  in  negotiating  the  treaty,  considered 
it  an  indispensable  measure  of  self-defence,  forced  on  us  by 
the  machinations  of  the  Ameers.  They  had  plundered  our 
stores  of  gr^n  and  taken  every  step,  short  of  open  hostilities, 
to  obstruct  the  operafjons  of  the  British  Government.  They 
had  treated  the  British  representative  with  gross  indignity, 
and  even  menaced  him  with  assassination;  and,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  hostile  attitude  the  King  of  Persia  had 
assumed  towards  us,  threatened  to  form  an  alUance  with  bim, 
and  received  an  envoy  from  his  court  in  their  capita!.  In  the 
treaty  concluded  with  them  in  1832  it  was  stipulated  that  no 
military  stores  should  be  transported  through  the  province  by 
land  or  by  water,  but  the  Bengal  column  marched  through 
northern  Sinde,  and  Sir  John  Keaue,  who  had  landed  with  the 
Bombay  force  at  Kurrachee,  was  moving  up  from  the  south. 
Colonel  Pottinger  was  instructed  by  the  Govenior-Oeneral  to 
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inform  them  that  "  the  article  of  the  treaty  which  prohibits 
the  using  of  the  Indus  for  tl>e  conveyance  of  military  stores 
must  necessarily  be  suspended  during  the  course  of  these 
operations ;  and  that  at  this  important  crisis  not  only  those 
who  have  shown  a,  disposition  to  favour  our  adversaries,  but 
those  who  display  an  unwillingness  to  help  us,  in  the  jnst 
and  necessary  undertaking  in  which  we  are  engaged,  must  be 
displaced,  and  give  way  to  others  on  whose  friendship  and 
co-operation  we  may  be  able  implicitly  to  rely."  The  pro- 
vince of  Sinde  was  formerly  a  dependency  of  the  Dooranee 
empire,  and  had  paid  tribute  whenever  the  rulers  of  Cabul 
were  strong  enough  to  enforce  it.  No  tribute  had  been  trans- 
mitted for  forty  years,  and  the  Ameers  were  virtually  inde- 
pendent. They  were  now  required  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of 
revenue  which  was  assumed  at  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees  to  a 
ruler  who  had  been  an  exile  from  the  throne  of  Cabul  for 
thirty  years.  But  when  Colonel  Pottinger  presented  this 
demand,  he  was  confounded  by  the  production  of  two  releases 
from  all  further  cl^ms  of  every  description  which  the  Shah 
had  written  in  two  Korans,  and  signed  and  sealed,  when  he 
had  prevailed  on  them  to  pay  him  three  lacs  of  rupees  in  1683. 
The  Ameers  said  they  were  confident  the  Governor-General 
did  not  intend  to  make  them  pay  over  again  for  what  they 
had  already  bought,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
incumbent  on  him  to  enter  into  any  formal  investigation  of 
this  plea,  and  Mr.  Macnaghten  remarked  that  rather  than 
iJIow  the  grand  enterprise  of  restoring  Shah  Soojah  to  be 
postponed  by  any  opposition  from  the  Ameers,  it  would  be 
better  to  let  loose  20,000  of  Runjeet  Sing's  troops  upon  their 
capital.  It  was  likewise  determined  to  impose  a  subsidiary 
force  on  them  for  which  they  were  to  provide  three  lacs  of 
rupees  a-year.  The  Ameers  naturally  demurred  to  these 
exactions,  but  Colonel  Pottinger  was  desired  to  inform  them 
that  "  neither  the  ready  power  to  crush  and  annihilate  them, 
nor  the  will  to  call  it  into  action,  were  wanting,  if  it  appeared 
requisite,  however  remotely,  for  the  safety  or  the  integrity  of 
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the  An^lo-Indian  empire  or  frontier."  To  coerce  them  into 
sabmissioD,  Sir  John  Eeane  marched  with  the  Bombay  army 
up  to  the  neig'hbourhood  of  the  capital,  aad  it  was  resolved 
to  stren^hen  the  arguments  of  the  negotiators  by  sending 
down  the  Bengal  column  to  join  him.  The  order  to  march  was 
received  with  enthnsiaem,  for  the  expedition  held  out  the  proB- 
pect  of  military  distinction  and  still  more  of  a  rich  haul  of 
prize  money  in  a  city  which  was  reputed  to  contain  eight 
crores  of  rupees.  Awed  by  the  presence  of  a  British  force,  the 
Ameers  yielded  to  neccBsity,  signed  the  subsidiary  treaty  and 
p^d  up  the  first  instalment  of  the  demand.  The  Bengal  troops 
retraced  their  steps  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment 
to  Bukkur ;  and  the  sepoys,  notwithstanding  their  superstitious 
objection  to  crossing  the  Indus,  passed  over  without  any  hesi- 
tation, and  for  the  first  time  erected  the  flag  of  England  on 
the  opposite  bank. 

Adnoiu  oi  ih*  The  disasters  of  the  force  began  as  soon  as  it 
AI1D7,  183».  yf^g  across  the  Indus.  The  mortahty  among  the 
draft  cattle,  on  which  the  subsistence  of  the  army  depended, 
became  portentous,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Cotton  to  push  on  at  once  with  the  Bengal  column 
through  the  sandy  desert  of  Cutch  Gnndava,  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles  in  extent.  Lord  Auckland's  secretaries  had  assured 
the  officers  of  the  army  that  the  march  to  Cabal  would  be  a 
military  promenade,  and  the  assertion  was  now  to  be  exem- 
plified. As  this  arid  waste  furnished  little  water  and  no  pw- 
turage,  the  camels  died  by  hundreds,  and  the  Belocfaee  free- 
booters, who  were  in  fact  the  only  produce  of  the  soil,  hovered 
round  the  camp  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  pillaging  it. 
After  a  march  of  sixteen  days  the  army  reached  Dadur  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bolan  pass,  the  southern  entrance  into  Afghanis- 
tan, with  provisions  on  the  beasts  of  burden  that  had  survived 
sufficient  only  for  a  single  month.  The  troops  were  six  days 
defiUng  through  this  terrific  gorge.  There  was  no  opposition 
from  the  mountaineers,  but  the  flint  stones  lamed  the  camels, 
and  the  want  of  pasture  and  fatigue  disabled  the  artilleiy 
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horses;  the  mountun  paths  were  strewed  with  abandoned 
tents,  equipage  and  stores,  and  the  Uttle  stream  which  flowed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  was  tainted  with  the  carcases  of 
animals.  Emerging  from  this  pass  the  troops  entered  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Shawl,  bat  though  it  was  covered  with  vine- 
yards  and  orchards,  it  could  only  famish  food  for  the  aiiny  for 
a  few  days.  No  smaD  portioD  of  the  stock  of  provisions  had  been 
lost  with  the  cattle  in  the  Bolan  pass,  aod  starvation  stared  the 
army  in  the  face.  Captain  BumeB  was  sent  back  to  Ehelat  to 
endeavour  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Mehrab  Khan,  the  indepen- 
dent rnler  of  Belochistan,  with  the  object  of  providing  for  the 
immediate  wants  of  tlie  force,  and  securing  the  passage  of 
future  Bupphes  through  the  pMs.  For  this  service  the  chief 
was  offered  a  subsidy  of  a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees  a-year; 
but  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  affoi'd  the  relief  which  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  army  required.  His  territory  was 
bj  no  means  fertile ;  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year  had 
been  deficient;  the  British  troops  and  the  swarm  of  camp 
foIIowN«  had  given  the  growing  crops  to  their  cattle,  and 
wantonly  wasted  the  water  on  which  the  fields  depended  for 
irrigation,  and  the  Belocheee  themselves  were  living  on  herbs 
and  grass.  Mehrab  Khan  informed  Captain  Bumes  that  he  had 
received  the  moat  tempting  overtures  from  the  Persians  and 
BnssiauB,  but  had  determined  ffuthfully  to  see  the  British 
army  through  the  pass.  His  conduct  was  deserving  of  all 
praise ;  and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  his  active  agency,  that  the 
troops  were  enabled  to  traverse  that  fearful  defile,  when  a  word 
from  him  might  have  brought  the  expedition  to  a  dead  lock, 
and  an  anliappy  termination, 

Auitii  MOiii.  On  the  6th  April,  Shah  Sooj'ah's  force,  with  the 
**i«".  '«*»■  Envoy  and  the  Bombay  army  reached  Quettah,  the 
largest  town  in  the  district  of  Shawl,  where  Sir  Willougfaby 
Cotton  was  already  encamped,  and  Sir  John  Keane  assumed 
the  command  of  the  whole  expedition.  The  troops  were  half 
mutinous  for  want  of  food ;  the  loaf  of  the  European  soldier  was 
diminished  in  weight,  the  native  troops  were  reduced  to  a 
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pound  of  four  a-day,  and  the  camp  followers  to  half  that  quan- 
tity. More  than  twenty  thousand  cameU  had  peiriBhed,  and  it 
was  neceaeary  to  push  forward  with  all  epeed  to  Candabar.  lo 
the  intervening  space  lay  the  Kojucfc  paee,  scarcely  lees  ter- 
rific than  the  Bolan,  though  not  of  the  same  extent.  The 
batteries  and  the  field  pieces  had  to  be  dragged  up  and 
lowered  down  its  appalling  precipices  by  the  European  soldiers, 
pressed  by  hunger,  parched  with  thirst,  and  consumed  by  in- 
cessant fatigue.  Sneh  was  the  military  promenade  to  Cabul. 
Ah  the  Shah  approached  Candahar,  the  fiarukzye  princes,  be- 
trayed by  their  chiefs  and  followers,  whom  British  gold  had 
been  employed  to  corrupt,  fled  to  the  west,  and  he  entered  the 
city  without  opposition  oa  the  26th  April.  Some  of  the  inha- 
bitants shonted  welcome,  others  strewed  flowers  in  his  path, 
and  the  curiosity  of  the  people  gave  such  an  appearance  of 
enthusiasm  to  his  progress,  that  the  sanguine  Knvoy  assured 
Lord  Auckland  that  he  had  been  received  with  feelings  bor- 
dering on  adoration.  Bnt  curiosity  soon  subsided,  and  when, 
a  fortnight  after,  a  gorgeous  ceremonial  was  got  up  in  the 
plain  for  his  installation,  which  was  celebrated  by  a  salute  of 
a  hundred  and  one  guns,  not  a  hundred  of  the  citizens  were 
present,  and  the  acclamations  were  confijied  to  his  own  re- 
tainers. 

Ghiinii,  less.  The  Mmy,  BtiU  on  reduced  rations,  was  obUged 
to  remain  inactive  in  Candahar  for  ten  weeks  till  the  crops  had 
ripened,  and  it  was  unable  to  resume  its  march  before  the  27th 
June.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant  from  Candahar, 
and  ninety  from  Cabul,  lay  the  great  fortrera  of  Ghuzni,  from 
which  Mahmood  had  issued  more  than  eight  hundred  years 
before  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  crescent  on  the  plains  of 
India.  It  was  deemed  absolutely  impregnable,  and  regarded 
as  the  pride  of  Afghanistan.  Hyder  Khan  had  been  sent  by  hia 
father.  Dost  Mahomed,  to  garrison  it  with  3,000  men,  and  he 
bad  taken  advantage  of  the  detention  of  the  army  at  Candahar 
to  strengthen  the  fortifications  and  to  provision  the  fort  for  six 
months.    It  was  found  to  be  strong  both  by  nature  and  by 
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art.  The  parapet  which  roee  sixty  or  seventy  feet  obore  the 
plain,  and  the  wet  ditch,  presented  inBimnonatable  obatacles  to 
au  attack  by  mining  or  escalade.  Sir  John  Eeane  had  Ub- 
tened  to  the  voice  of  those  who  asserted  that  it  was  a  place 
of  DO  strength,  and  consequently  left  behind  him  the  battering 
train  which  had  been  dragged  with  infinite  labour  through 
the  Bolan  and  Kojuck  passes.  To  attempt  to  breach  the 
walla  with  the  puny  six  and  nine  pounders  which  accompanied 
his  force  was  idle,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  total 
collapse  of  the  expedition,  A  nephew  of  Dost  Mahomed,  how- 
ever,  was  induced  by  the  offer  of  a  large  bribe  to  desert  his 
countrymen  and  turn  traitor,  and  from  him  the  engineers 
obtsuaed  an  accurate  description  of  the  condition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  defences.  AU  the  gates  had  been  built  up  with  the 
exception  of  one,  and  Captain  Thomson,  the  chief  engineer, 
assured  Sir  John  £eane  that  the  only  mode  of  attack  which 
presented  any  chance  of  success  was  that  of  blowing  it  up, 
and  then  rushing  into  the  fortress.  Nine  hundred  pounds 
of  powder  were  accordingly  packed  in  bags  under  his  direction 
and  conveyed  in  silence  and  darkness  to  the  gate.  Fortunately, 
the  night  was  gloomyand  tempestuous,  Mid  the  attention  of  the 
garrison  was  drawn  oS  by  a  demonstration  from  the  light  bat- 
teries in  other  directions,  The  powder  exploded;  the  massive 
barricade  was  shivered  to  pieces,  and  heavy  masses  of  masonry 
and  beams  came^ppling  down  in  great  confusion.  Col.  Dennie 
of  the  13th  Light  Infantry  rushed  in  with  the  storming  party 
over  the  debris ;  the  enemy,  on  hearingthe  explosion,  hastened 
to  the  breach,  and  for  some  time  there  was  a  mortal  struggle, 
bnt  three  hearty  cheers,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  announced  to  the 
General,  who  was  watching  the  result  from  a  neighbouring 
height  with  deep  anxiety,  that  the  fortress  was  in  our  hands. 
At  dawn  of  day,  the  British  ensign  was  planted  on  the  proud 
citadel  of  Uhuzni  by  Ensign  Frere.  This  exploit  cost  the 
army  a  hundred  and  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom 
eighteen  were  officers ;  and  it  was  the  only  military  operation 
between  Ferftsepore  and  Cabul.  A  day  or  two  after,  a  body 
1.2 
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of  ghattet,  or  Mahomedaa  faualica,  endeavoured  to  enter 
Shah  Soojafa'fi  encampment  in  the  hope  of  asaaeeinating  him, 
but  were  repulsed  and  pursued  by  Captain  Outram,  who  cap- 
tured their  holy  standard  together  with  about  fifty  prisoners. 
When  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  Shah,  they  gloried  in 
their  attempt  and  reviled  him  to  his  face  for  having  brought 
the  infidels  into  the  country,  while  one  more  ferocious  than 
the  rest  stabbed  one  of  his  attendants.  He  immediately 
ordered  the  whole  number  to  be  executed,  and  they  were 
deliberately  hacked  to  pieces  in  cold  blood  outside  his  tents. 
AniTii  u  The  fate  of  Ghuzni  opened  up  the  road  to  Cabul, 

o»«mi,iBa».  and  gned  Dost  Mahomed  with  consternation. 
While  the  army  under  Sir  John  Keane  was  advancing  towards 
the  capital,  another  army  under  Prince  Tunur,  tbe  son  of  the 
Shah,  and  Colonel  Wade  was  approaching  it  from  the  eastward 
by  way  of  Jellalabad.  Distracted  by  this  double  peril,  die 
Doat  called  his  officers  together,  and  with  the  Koran  in  bia 
hands  im[dored  them  to  make  one  bold  stand  like  brave  men 
and  true  believers.  "  You  have  eaten  my  salt,"  he  said, 
"  these  thirteen  years  s  grant  me  but  one  request  in  return. 
Stand  by  the  brother  of  Futteh  Khan  while  be  execates  one 
last  charge  against  these  Feringee  dogs :  in  that  onset  he 
will  fall ;  then  make  your  own  terms  with  Shah  Soojah."  But 
there  was  neither  fidelity  nor  spirit  left  in  them,  and  Dost 
Mahomed,  finding  the  struggle  hopeless,  parked  his  gnns  at 
Urguudeh,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabul,  and  turned  with  a  hand- 
ful of  followers  to  the  regions  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  As 
soon  as  the  intelligence  of  his  fiight  reached  the  army,  it  was 
resolved  to  follow  him  without  a  moment's  delay.  Captain 
Outram  and  nine  other  officers,  animated  with  a  lofty  spirit 
of  adventure,  started  in  pursuit  of  him,  with  a  small  body  of 
cavalry  and  several  hundred  Afghan  borse  commanded  by 
Hajee  Khan  Kaukur.  For  six  days  they  gave  neither  Dost 
Mt^omed  nor  themselves  any  rest,  night  or  day,  and  would  in 
all  probability  have  eventually  overtaken  him,  but  for  the 
treachery  of  the  Afghan  Hajee.  He  had  deserted  the  Dost  for 
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the  Gandahar  mlers,  and  tbaa  deserted  them  for  Shah  Soojah  on 
the  receipt  of  a  large  bribe,  and  now  determined  to  abandon 
the  cauae  of  the  Shah  on  the  first  opportunity.  He  con- 
sented to  accompany  the  expedition  only  that  he  might  defeat 
its  object.  He  pretended  illnesB,  and  always  contrived  to 
remain  a  march  or  two  behind ;  he  threw  impedimenta  in  the 
way  of  every  morement,  and  so  effectually  delayed  the  pur- 
suit, that  on  reaching  Bameean  the  Dost  woe  found  to  have 
gained  a  start  of  thirty  miles  and  passed  beyond  the  confines 
of  Afghanistan.  The  old  traitor  was  sent  to  Hindostan,  and 
passed  many  years  in  durance  at  Chunar.  This  enterprise 
was  in  keeping  with  Captain  Outram's  character,  bnt  it  was 
more  remarkable  for  its  chivalry  than  its  prudence.  The 
treachery  of  the  Hajee,  which  prevented  the  encounter  of  the 
parties,  was,  after  all,  a  fortunate  circnmstance,  since  be  and 
his  Afghan  horse  would  not  have  failed  to  join  the  Doat  in 
attacking  the  feeble  and  jaded  party  of  ofBoera,  in  which  case 
not  one  of  whom  would  have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  On 
the  7tii  August,  1839,  Shab  Soojah,  still  resplendent  with 
jewels,  though  without  the  Eoh-i-noor,  was  conducted  with 
martial  pomp  through  the  city  of  Cabul  to  the  Bala  Hissar, 
but  there  was  no  popular  enthusiasm,  and  the  procession 
resembled  a  funeral.  The  citizens  came  to  their  thresholds 
to  gaze,  not  so  much  on  the  exiled  and  reatored  king,  as  on 
the  cavalcade  of  infidels  parading  their  streets,  upon  whom 
they  did  not  fail  to  pour  the  most  hearty  maledictions. 

Three  weeks  later,  the  Shah  was  joined  by  his 

Colonel  W>d«  _,  ,  ,  -1  .!        1.       .  I.        I. 

mm  Vmar,  SOU  Tunur,  who  advanced  on  the  direct  Ime  from 
IBM.  Peshawnr  to  Cabnl  in  company  with  a  Sifch  con- 

tingent. He  was  totally  destitute  of  character  or  spirit,  and 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  expedition  devolved  on  Colonel 
Wade,  the  able  and  experienced  poUtical  agent  at  Loodiana. 
The  prince's  army,  composed  of  a  very  miscellaneous  luaort- 
ment  of  about  4,000  recruits,  but  paid  by  the  Company, 
reached  Peahawur  on  the  20th  March.  A  month  after,  the 
Raja  Golab  Smg,  and  Bunjeet  Sing's  grandson,  Nao  I^hal 
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Sing,  joined  the  camp  with  abont  6,000  Sakh  soldiers.  A 
march  through  the  Khyber  paBB  to  unknown  dangers  was 
equally  unpalatable  to  both  men  and  commanderB,  and  it 
waa  Dot  difficult  to  discover  pretexts  for  delay.  Insubordina- 
tion is  the  normal  cooditioa  of  aii  Indian  armies,  evffa  onder 
their  own  princes,  and  the  Sikh  army  at  Peehawnr  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  mle.  Soon  after  its  aniTal  one  regi- 
ment tnmed  ont  the  colonel  and  the  officers,  shotted  the  guns 
and  calmly  awaited  the  progress  of  events.  This  mutiny  was 
no  sooner  hirahed  up,  than  another  broke  out  in  the  Gloorkha 
corps,  which  struck  its  tentfi,  and  marched  out  of  the  camp  with  ' 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying  to  Peehawnr.  There  the 
men  took  up  a  position  a  little  distance  from  the  fort,  and 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  while 
a  report  of  their  conduct  was  sent  cm  to  l^ahore.  After 
four  months  had  been  wasted  at  Peshawur  through  these 
and  other  impediments,  the  expedition  entered  the  Ehyber 
on  the  20th  July.  The  Afredies  were  prepared  to  reust  its 
progress  with  vigour,  but  Colonel  Wade  defeated  their  pro- 
ject by  crowning  the  heights  and  turning  their  Q&ok,  a  ma- 
nosnvre  by  which  these  defiles  were  probably  for  the  first 
time  opened  by  the  use  of  steel  and  not  of  gold.  Dost 
Mahomed  had  sent  the  ablest  of  his  sons,  Akbar  Ehan,  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  this  force,  but  he  was  recalled  to  the 
defence  of  the  capital  as  Sir  John  Keane  advanced  from  the 
south,  and  Colonel  Wade,  after  having  mastered  the  Khyber, 
reached  Cabul  without  difficulty. 

BetenHoo  o(  The  objcct  of  tho  expedition  had  now  been 
Ai^iLuinu,  att^ed  by  the  substitution  of  a  friendly  for  a 
ISM.  hostJle  power  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  period  had 

arrived,  in  accordance  with  Lord  Auckland's  niamfesto,  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  troops.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
there  was  no  national  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  throne  of 
the  Shah,  and  that  without  ,the  continued  support  of  British 
bayonets  it  must  eventually  totter  and  fall.  This  tmth  had 
dawned  cm  Kr.  Macnaghten  on  his  reaching  Cuidahar,  when 
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he  wrote  to  the  Qovemor-General  that  we  must  be  prepfured 
to  look  OD  Afghanistan  for  some  years  as  an  out-poat  yield- 
iD^  nothing,  but  requiring'  much  expenditure  to  keep  it  in 
repiur.  Lord  Auckland  was  equally  convinced  ot  the  fact, 
and  on  the  20th  AuguBt  recorded  his  opinion  that  to  leave 
the  Shah  without  the  support  of  a  British  army  would  be 
followed  by  his  expulsion,  and  ensnre  a  palpable  failure  of 
our  plans,  which  would  reflect  disgrace  on  Government  and 
become  a  source  of  danger.  Our  difficulties,  as  the  Buke  of 
Wellington  had  predicted,  began  as  soon  as  our  military 
success  was  complete.  They  commenced  with  the  occupation 
of  Cabul  on  the  2nd  August,  1839,  and  they  culminated  on 
the  2nd  November,  1841,  in  the  insurrection  which  annihiJated 
iJie  army.  To  support  the  authority  of  the  Shah  it  was 
determined  to  leave  a  body  of  about  10,000  troops  to  gar- 
rison Cabul,  Jellalabsd,  Ohnzni,  Candahai',  and  other  places. 
General  WiUshire  who  commanded  the  Bombay  force  was 
directed  on  hie  way  back  to  inflict  a  signal  retribution  on 
Mehrab  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Belochistan,  for  having  withheld 
supplies  from  the  army  on  its  march,  and  neglected  to  restrain 
the  Belochee  freebooters,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  which 
Captain  Bumes  had  forced  on  him.  In  both  cases  he  set  up 
a  valid  plea  of  inabihty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exonerate 
the  proceedings  which  were  pursued  against  him  from  the 
charge  of  vindictiveness  and  injustice,  Khelat  was  found  to 
be  a  very  strong  fortification,  and  the  Belocheee 
Ebeiu,  on.  1^  fought  valiantly  for  their  chief  and  their  country, 
■181*.  After  the  gates  had  been  demolished  by  cannon, 

they  continued  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground,  and  Mehiab 
Khan  fell  with  eight  of  his  principal  ofBcers  gallantly  fighting 
in  its  defence.  A  relation  was  placed  on  the  vacant  throne  and 
three  of  the  moat  productive  districts  were  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  Shah  Soojah,  a  most  ungrateful  return  for  the 
hospitable  reception  which  Mehrab  Khan  had  given  to 
that  monux^h  when  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Afghanistan  in 
1833. 
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gij^^_^^^^^^  jg^  The  expeditdoD  was  as  fertile  in  honoora  as  it 
vr&B  barren  in  military  achievementa.  It  was  a 
measure  of  ministerial  policy,  condemned  by  the  general  voice 
of  society,  in  Eng'Isnd  and  in  India,  and  it  was  considered 
poUtie  to  make  the  most  of  the  success  which  at  first  attended 
it.  Lord  Auckland  was  created  an  earl,  and  Sir  John  Eeane, 
who  had  done  nothing  but  leave  his  battering  traiu  behind  him 
when  he  ought  to  have  brought  it  on  to  Ghuzni,  a  baron  with 
a  pension  c£  £2,000  a-year  for  two  lives.  Mi.  Macnaghten, 
Colonel  Fottmger,  and  General  Willshire  were  made  baronete, 
and  Colonel  Wade  a  knight ;  but  Captain  Thomson,  whose  ex- 
eridons  at  Ghozni  saved  the  campaign  from  an  ignominious 
f^ure  received  only  a  brevet-majority  and  the  lowest  order  of 
the  Bath,  and  at  once  retired  from  the  service.  The  Shah  was, 
moreover,  advised  to  solicit  permission  of  "  his  sist«r  tiie 
Qneen  of  England,"  to  institute  an  order  of  knighthood,  and 
the  officers  who  had  borne  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the  throne 
were  decorated  with  the  evanescent  "  order  of  the  Dooranee 
empire." 

DrnthofBimiMt  Eunjeet  Sing  died  as  the  expedition  wasleav- 
siD,,iBa9.  Jug  Caudahar,  on  the  27th  June,  1839,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven,  the  victim  of  the  excesses  in  which  be  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  indulge.  The  last  attack  before  that 
which  terminated  his  life  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  speech, 
but  his  active  mind  was  as  eager  as  ever  in  public  affairs. 
He  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  quarter  from  which  he  desired 
information,  heard  the  reports  read,  and  dictated  his  orders  by 
signs  to  his  f^thf ul  secretary.  He  possessed  the  same  grand 
creative  genius  as  Sevajee  and  Hyder  Ali,  though  like  them 
he  was  unable  either  to  read  or  write.  It  was  his  extraor- 
dinary talent  alone  which  reared  the  edifice  of  Sikh  greatness, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  hemmed  m  by  the  iirmstible  power 
of  the  Company,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  established  a  new 
and  magnificent  empire  in  Hindostan.  He  succeeded  to  the 
leadership  of  his  tribe  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  when  the 
Punjab  was  distracted  by  the  conflicts  of  its  various  mdepen- 
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deat  cUeftains.  He  left  it  a  compact  and  powerful  kin^om, 
stieng^ened  by  the  annexation  of  some  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinoes  of  the  Dooranee  empire.  The  military  array  of  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  hk  career  consisted  only  of  a  body 
of  matchlock  horaemen,  who,  though  as  renowned  in  India  as 
the  Mahratta  or  Mysore  horse,  were  not  adiqtted  for  any 
regular  and  esteusive  system  of  warfare.  By  indefatigable 
exertione,  by  the  adoption  of  every  improvement  he  could  heai 
of,  and  by  incessant  and  successful  expeditions,  he  succeeded  in 
creating  an  army  80,000  strong,  with  800  pieces  of  cannon, 
superior  In  discipline,  vabur,  and  equipment  to  any  force 
which  had  ever  been  seen  in  India  under  native  colours.  His 
annual  revenue  was  gradually  augmented  till  it  reached  two 
crores  of  rupees.  He  exhibited  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  oriental  passion  for  hoanUng,  and  considered  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  allow  no  day  to  pass  without  adding  a  sum,  greater  or 
less,  to  his  accumulations.  It  is  related  that  when  he  some- 
times sat  silent  and  moody  at  his  evening  durbar,  and  the 
courtiers  enquired  the  cause  ot  his  depression,  he  replied,  "it 
is  near  sunset  and  not  a  rupee  has  been  sent  to  the  mootee  tmut- 
deer,  or  the  treasury,  to-day."  Twenty  voices  exclaimed  with 
joined  hands,  "  Maharaj,  my  money  is  yours,"  and  he  imm^ 
diately  required  them  to  verify  the  assertion  by  affixing  their 
signature  to  a  note  of  hand,  which  they  were  ponctnally 
obliged  to  honour  the  next  day.  The  sum  which  he  was 
enabled  to  amass  exceeded  twelve  crorea  of  rupees,  of  which 
he  is  said  to  have  directed  that  forty  lacs  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  charity  after  his  death.  He  bequeathed  the  cele- 
brated Koh-i-noor  which  uow  adorns  the  diadem  of  England 
to  the  shrine  of  Juggunnath,  and  he  left  the  crown  to  his  im- 
bedle  son,  Enrruck  Sing,  but  the  real  power  of  the  state  was 
shared  between  his  grandson,  Nao  Nihal  Sing,  an  unpetuons 
youth  of  eighteen,  and  Dhyan  Sing,  one  of  the  crafty  and 
ambitious  Jummoo  brothers,  who  contrived  to  appropriate  the 
office  of  minister  to  himself.  Ruojeet  Sing  was  the  only  man 
in  bis  court  friendly  to  the  British  alliance.    During  the  expe- 
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didoQ  to  Afghanistan,  he  placed  the  reBoarces  of  the  Punjab 
unreservedly  at  the  diBposal  of  the  Governor-General,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  his  death  that  the  hoatihty  of  the  Lahore 
cabinet  was  openly  developed.  It  was  then  that  the  Sikh 
officers  on  the  frontier  entered  into  a  hostile  corrrapoadence 
with  the  disaffected  in  Afghanistan,  and  intrigned  against  the 
Britiah  Government  with  the  tribes  who  held  the  com- 
maod  of  the  passes.  The  ministers  at  Lahore  remonstrated  in 
a  lofty  tone  against  the  conBtaat  movement  of  British  anna- 
ments  and  convoys  throogh  the  Punjab,  asserting  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  treaties  between  the  two  states  to  sanc- 
tion the  conversion  of  their  country  into  a  highway  for  British 
troops ;  and  it  required  the  extraordinary  tact  of  onr  represen- 
tative, Mr.  George  Clerk,  to  prevent  a  direct  collision.  This 
opposition  indefinitely  augmented  the  perils  of  onr  position  in 
Afghanistan,  and  exasperated  Sir  William  Macnaghten  to  such 
a  degree  that  throughout  the  ensuingyear,  he  never  ceased  to 
press  on  Lord  Auckland  the  necessity  of  "curbing  the  Singe," 
as  the  Sikhs  were  termed,  "  and  macadamizing  the  Punjab,  and 
annexing  Peshawur  to  the  dominions  of  Sh^  Soojah." 
KuduiiDa-  Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Cabul,  the  Russo- 
Kun,  iMo"  phobia  which  incessantly  oppressed  the  minds  of 
Sir  William  Macnaghten,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  and  many 
others,  was  raised  to  fever  heat  by  the  report  that  a  great 
Russian  expedition  was  marching  on  Khiva,  which  they  consi- 
dered the  immediate  precursor  of  a  movement  towards  the 
Indus,  though  the  intervening  country  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  consists  of  deserts  without  wat«r,  and  mountiuns 
covered  with  perpetual  enow.  Khiva,  the  celebrated  Kharism 
of  early  Mahomedau  history,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  sea  of 
Aral,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ozos,  towards  its  estuary.  With 
the  exception  of  the  land  on  the  banks  of  that  river  and  the 
oasis  of  Merv,  the  country  presents  the  aspect  of  a  continn- 
ous  wEhste,  unrelieved  by  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  or  forests. 
The  population  does  not  greatly  exceed  a  million,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  Oosbegs.    For  half  a  centurj-,  the  Khan,  or  ruler, 
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had  been  in  the  habit  of  conunittiiig  depredations  on  Russian 
caravans,  atta(^iiig  Russian  out  stations  on  the  sea  of  Aral, 
and  kiduappinfif  Russian  subjects  whom  he  sold  into  slavery. 
After  repeated  remonatranceB  from  Orenberg,  a  Russian  envoy 
was  sent  to  demand  the  release  of  the  slaves,  but  the  barbarian 
chief  placed  him  in  coufinement.  The  Emperor  then  tried  the 
experiment  of  retaliation,  and  in  1836  laid  an  embargo  on 
all  the  property  and  the  subjects  of  the  Khan  within  his 
dominious;  but  scarcely  a  hundred  of  the  captives  were 
liberated  in  the  course  of  two  years.  The  Emperor  at  length 
resolved  to  deapat^ih  a  military  expei^tioa  against  Khiva,  to 
fulfil  the  imperative  obligation  of  protecting  the  lives  and 
liberty  of  his  own  subjects. 

Brium  upio-  This  expedition  had  a  twofold  motive.  In  his 
Alia,  isi9-4o.  Simla  manifesto.  Lord  Auckland  stated  that  the 
objectof  the  expedition  across  the  Indus  was  "  to  give  the 
name  and  just  influence  of  the  British  Government  its  proper 
footing  among  the  nations  of  Central  Asia,"  The  ambitious 
spirit  of  Sir  William  Macna^ten  was  prepared  to  carry  out  this 
novel  and  adventurous  policy  to  an  extent  which  alarmed  even 
his  own  Government.  Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Cabul,  he 
Bent  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  to 
Bameean  in  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lord, 
the  political  agent,  who  pushed  forward  the  force  still  farther 
into  the  Ooabeg  district  of  Syghan,  and  installed  a  chief  of 
his  own  selection  in  the  government  of  it.  This  aggressive 
movement,  for  which  there  was  no  occasion  and  no  excuse, 
appeared  to  indicate  a  settled  design  to  establish  British 
influence  and  power  in  Turkistan,  and  spread  alann  among 
its  different  mlers.  Major  Todd,  who  had  been  sent  as  the 
British  representative  to  Herat,  was  diligently  employed  in 
improving  its  fortifications,  and  had,  moreover,  sent  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Ehan  of  Khiva,  offering  him  British  friendship 
and  alliance.  The  Elhan,  threatened  with  a  Russian  invasion, 
had  also  sent  an  envoy  to  Herat  to  make  proposals  for  a 
treaty.    Major  Todd  then  deputed  Captain  Abbot,  one  of  his 
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aasistante,  to  Khiva  to  persuade  the  Ehan  to  propitiate  the 
Oovernment  of  Russia  by  liberating  the  captives;  but  he 
exceeded  hia  inatnictioDS  and  proposed  a  British  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive.  The  proposal  was  immediately  disavowed 
by  the  Government  of  India,  and  he  was  recalled,  but  the 
repudiation  was  not  generally  known,  and  the  influence  of 
this  rash  procedure  remained  without  correction.  Colonel 
Stoddart  had  also  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Bokhara  by 
Mt.  McNeill.  These  simultaneous  movements,  miUtory  and 
diplomatic,  at  Sjghan,  and  at  Khiva,  at  the  source  and  the 
mouth  of  the  O^ua,  at  Herat,  and  at  Bokhara,  raised  a  sus- 
picion at  St.  FetershuTg  that  the  object  of  England  was  not 
simply  to  prevent  the  advance  of  Russian  influence  to  India, 
bat  to  introduce  Britisli  influence  into  Central  Asia,  and 
the  Emperor  took  his  measures  accordingly.  The  Russian 
expedition  to  Khiva  had  been  timed  to  leave  Orenberg  in 
April,  1840,  but  the  Emperor  was  induced  to  hasten  its  depar- 
ture by  the  rapid  establishment  of  British  power  in  Afghanis- 
tan, and  the  activity  of  British  diplomacy  beyond  its  limits,  and 
it  was  ordered  to  proceed  at  the  beginning  of  winter  in  Novem- 
ber, 1839.  The  manifesto  which  announced  it,  not  only  enumer- 
ated the  grievances  which  the  Russians  had  suffered  from  the 
Khivans,  but  adoptJDg  the  language  of  Lord  Auckland's  procla- 
mation, stated  that  the  expedition  "  was  intended  to  strengthen 
in  that  pari:  of  Asia  the  lawful  influence  to  which  Russia  has 
a  right,  and  which  alone  can  ensure  the  maintenance  of  peace." 
In  the  Russian  account  of  it,  the  object  was  affirmed  without 
disguise  to  he  "to  establish  the  strong  influence  of  Russia  in 
the  Khanats " — as  the  prindpolities  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and 
Kokan  are  styled— "and  to  prevent  the  influence  of  the  East 
India  Company  from  taking  root  in  Central  Asia."  The  two 
European  powers,  destined  eventually  to  divide  political  influ- 
ence in  Asia  between  them,  were  in  fact,  at  ttiis  period, 
jealous  of  each  other's  progress,  and  resorted  to  the  fatal  expe- 
dient of  fltting  out  armaments  to  counteract  it.  "  If  we  go  on 
at  this  rat«,"   said  Boron  Brunow,  the  Rnssian  Minister  in 
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London  to  Lord  Palmerston,  "  the  Cosaack  And  the  sepoy  will 
soon  cross  bayonets  on  the  Oxna."  The  Russian  expedition 
proved  a  total  failure.  The  array  consisting  of  3,000  foot, 
2,000  horse,  and  twenty-two  field  guns,  with  10,000  camels, 
started  from  Orenberg  in  November  on  a  march  of  a  tbonsaud 
miles  to  Khiva;  bnt  the  attempt  to  traverse  the  desert  between 
the  Caspian  sea  and  the  sea  of  Aral  iu  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  many 
feet,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  fomid  for  several 
hundred  miles,  was  an  act  of  infatnation.  After  advancing  to 
the  centre  of  this  scene  of  desolation,  the  expedition  com- 
pletely broke  down,  and  the  General  prudently  retraced  his 
steps  to  Orenberg,  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  his 
materiel  and  his  men.  Major  Todd,  after  the  recal  of  Captain 
Abbot,  deputed  Captain  Richmond  Shakespeare  on  the  same 
errand  to  Khiva.  He  reached  it  at  the  critical  period  when  the 
Khan  was  overwhelmed  with  a  dread  of  Russian  vengeance, 
which  served  to  strengthen  onr  representations,  and  iudnced 
him  to  hberate  four  hnndi'ed  Russian  captives,  whom  Captun 
Shakespeare  had  the  pleasure  of  conveying  to  Orenb^^. 
The  Russian  Government  felt  the  same  irritation  at  the  intru- 
sion of  British  agency  and  influence  into  any  of  the  provinces 
of  TurkistMi,  as  the  British  Government  had  felt  at  the  inter- 
ference of  Russia  at  Oabul  and  Candahar.  The  liberation  of  the 
captives  was  attributed  by  the  Russians  to  the  terror  of  their 
power,  and  every  idea  of  obligation  to  the  British  officer  for  his 
officious  services  was  distinctly  repudiated. 

To  return  to  Cabul.  The  first  and  most  im- 
ud  Oh  aoioB-  portout  questjou  which  arose  upon  the  determi- 
""'*'  '*••■  nation  to  hold  Afghanistan  with  a  British  force, 
was  the  housing  of  the  troops,  more  especially  during  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  The  Bala  Hissar,  or  citadel  of  Cabul,  stood 
on  a  hill,  and  completely  commanded  the  city.  It  afforded 
accommodation  for  S,000  men,  and  if  well  provisioned  and 
'fortified  could  be  held  by  a  thousand  men  against  any  force 
or  skill  which  Afghanistan  could  bring  against  it    Captain 
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Havelock  had  remarked  soon  after  the  occapation  of  Cabul, 
"Here  then  all  depends  in  a  militaiy  puint  of  view  on  a  fiim 
hold  of  the  Baia  Hissar.  It  is  the  ke;  of  CabuL  The  troops 
that  hold  it  ought  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  dislodged 
bat  by  a  siege,  and  they  must  awe  its  population  by  theii 
mortars  and  their  howitzers."  Lieut.  —  now  Sir  Henry — 
Surand,  the  engineer  of  the  force,  strongly  urged  the  occu- 
pation of  the  upper  portion  of  it  by  the  troops.  They  were 
accordingly  cantoned  there,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
provide  cover  for  the  military  stores  and  ammunition,  and  to 
improve  the  fortifications,  which  would  soon  have  become 
impregnable ;  but  Shah  Soojah  maintained  that  it  was  hia 
palace,  and  that  the  privacy  of  his  zenana  would  be  disturbed 
if  any  portion  of  it  were  occupied  as  a  barrack.  Some  of  the 
native  chiefs  likewise  raised  objections  to  the  estabhshment 
of  a  British  garrison  within  its  walls,  and  for  the  very  reason 
which  rendered  such  a  measure  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  army.  The  works  were  therefore  discontinued,  and  the 
troops  lodged  in  temporary  houses  at  the  base  of  the  citadel. 
The  Shah  and  the  envoy  took  up  their  residence  for  the  winter 
in  the  milder  climate  of  Jellalabad.  On  their  return  to  the 
capital  in  the  spring,  the  Shah  demanded  the  whole  of  the 
Bala  Hissar  for  his  seragUo,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
females,  and  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  yielded  to  his  importunity, 
contrary  to  his  own  better  judgment,  but  not  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Commander  of  the  forces.  Sir  Willoughby 
Cotton.  The  British  troops  were  therefore  turned  out  into  can- 
tonments erected  in  the  plain  in  the  most  exposed  positiou 
which  could  have  been  selected.  This  fatal  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  Envoy  eventually  entailed  the  loss  of  his  own  life, 
and  the  annihilation  of  the  army.  The  whole  of  the  Afghan 
policy  from  first  to  last  was  a  succession  of  unexampled 
blunders,  but  the  crowning  act  of  foUy  was  the  evacuation  of 
the  Bala  Hiasw  to  make  room  for  the  women  of  the  king. 
H«n(,  itw.  On  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Candahar  the 

Envoy  despatched  Major  Todd  as  political  agent  to  Herat  to 
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conclude  a  treaty  with  Shah  Kamran,  to  conciliate  his  vizier, 
Tar  Mahomed,  and  to  improve  the  fortiiicationfl  of  the  city. 
To  maintain  British  influence  at  that  coiiit,  money  was  sent  in 
profusion  from  Cabul ;  but  Yar  Mahomed  took  great  offence  at 
the  earnest  efforts  of  Major  Todd  to  put  down  the  execrable 
traffic  in  slaves  in  which  he  was  largely  engaged,  and 
he  likewise  profeeeed  to  be  alarmed  at  the  pohtii»l  move- 
ments of  Britdsh  agents  in  Central  Asia.  While  receiving 
constant  supplies  of  money  from  fie  Britdsh  Government  he 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  nearest  Persian  governor, 
and  offered  to  place  the  whole  country  at  the  disposal  of  the 
king.  Incensed  at  these  acts  of  perfidy.  Sir  William  Mac- 
nagbten  urged  the  annexation  of  Herat  to  the  territories  of 
Shah  Soojah,  but  Lord  Auckland,  believing  that  Y&r  Mahomed 
might  have  been  induced  to  apply  to  Persia,  in  consequence  of 
the  diplomatic  movements  of  our  officers  in  the  nei^bouiing 
conntriee,  determined  to  overlook  his  past  detinquenciee,  and 
make  another  experiment  on  his  gratitude.  The  supply  of 
guns  and  muskets,  of  ammunition  and  money,  was  conse- 
quently renewed,  and  with  such  prodigahty  as  to  terrify  the 
financial  authorities  in  Calcutta.  This  lavish  expenditure  re- 
snlted  only  in  more  andadons  intrigues  with  Persia.  Eamran 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  styled  himself  the 
futhful  servant  of  the  Persian  crown,  and  proposed  a  onited 
effort  to  expel  the  infidels,  whom  he  said  he  tolerated  only 
for  their  money.  Under  this  fresh  provocation.  Lord 
Au<^land's  mind  began  to  waver  regarding  the  expedition  to 
Herat,  which  Sir  William  continued  to  press  with  tmabated 
earnestness ;  but  he  was  now  in  Calcutta  at  his  own  Council 
board,  and  the  Gommander-in-diief  demonstrated  to  him  that 
the  present  strength  of  the  Indian  army  was  altogether  inade- 
quate for  any  new  undertaking.  The  expedition  was  there- 
fore definitively  negatived,  notwithstanding  the  unabat«d 
importunity  of  the  Envoy,  who  pronounced  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor-General  to  be  "  drivelling  beneath  contempt," 
and  "sighed  for  a  Wellesley  or  a  Hastings." 
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ID*         The  coavictioa  daily  became  more  confirmed 
that  Shah  Soojah  not  only  had  no  hold  on  the 
ie*o-  affections  of    his  Bnbjeots,  but  that  he  was  an 

object  of  intense  aversion  to  them.  The  Af^ans  whom  he 
had  appointed  to  the  administration  of  districts  were  venal  and 
oppreesive,  but  the  main  cause  of  his  unpopularity  was  the 
infidel  old  on  which  he  rested  for  sapport.  It  could  not  be 
concealed  from  the  Afghans  that  while  he  was  the  nominal 
sovereign,  the  country  was  in  truth  ruled  by  the  Envoy,  and 
that  all  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  foredgn  unbeliev^s, 
whose  presence  In  the  country  was  felt  to  be  a  visitation  like 
the  plague.  Nor  had  the  Shah  the  means  of  satisfying  the 
expectations  of  his  needy  aristocracy,  even  if  they  had  been 
moderate.  The  most  productive  provinces  wliich  once  be- 
longed to  the  crown  of  Cabul  had  been  annexed  to  the 
Punjab  by  Rnnjeet  Sing,  and  the  remaining  districts  yielded 
only  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  a-year,  which  were  scarcely  snfB- 
cient  to  pay  the  priesthood,  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Shah'a  soldiers  and  his  own  household.  Among  the  British 
officers  entrusted  with  the  management  of  districts,  were  the 
honorable  names  of  Fottinger,  Rawlinson,  Todd,  Leech, 
and  Mackeson,  but  there  were  others  who  brought  odium  on 
the  Government  by  their  haughty  bearing  and  their  wanton 
and  arbitrary  proceedings.  The  first  mission  to  Cabul  had 
not  inspired  the  Afghans  with  a  very  exalted  idea  of  English 
morals,  and,  after  the  occupation  of  the  countiy,  the  undis- 
guised licentiousness  of  some  of  the  officers,  and  more 
especially  of  several  of  those  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  took 
up  their  residence  in  the  city,  the  invasion  of  the  harems  of 
the  chiefs,  and  the  dishonour  inflicted  on  their  families, 
brought  down  curses  on  the  "  infidel  dogs."  Everything  con- 
curred to  render  our  presence  hateful  and  our  poedtion  pre- 
carious. During  the  twenty-seven  months  of  our  occupation, 
the  Ckivemment  was  a  government  of  sentry  boxes,  and  it 
was  sustained  only  by  the  gleam  of  British  bayonets.  The 
country  was  garrisoned,  not  governed,  and  we  were  reposing 
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on  a  amotliered  volcano.  Yet  so  confident  did  Sir  William 
Macnaghten  feel  of  the  security  of  our  situation  that  he  sent  for 
Lady  Macoaghton  to  Cabul.  His  example  was  followed  by 
other  officers,  and  the  guardianahip  of  ladiea  in  an  enemy's 
country,  hundreds  of  miles  from  our  own  frontier,  was  added 
to  the  other  embarrassmontB  of  our  position. 
„  ,  .  The  first  disturbance  broke  out  in  the  Khyber 
Van  Matomed,  pass  where,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  occup^on 
of  Cabul,  the  mount^eers  massacred  a  large  de- 
tachment of  troops  and  carried  ofE  their  baggage  in  triumph. 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jellalabad  toEhelat,  violence  was  the  rule,  and  repoE.t 
the  exception.  One  of  the  moat  serious  revolts  occurred  in  Belo 
chistan,  in  the  middle  of  1840,  when  the  whole  province  was 
wrested  from  us,  the  chief  whom  General  Willshire  had  chosen 
was  deposed,  and  the  son  of  Mehrab  Khan  seated  on  the  throne. 
General  Nott  was  obliged  to  march  down  from  Candahar  to  re- 
store our  authority  in  this  important  principality,  which  though 
wild  and  thinly  populated  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
to  the  confines  of  Persia.  The  capital  was  recaptured  and  our 
power  re-established.  But  the  great  source  of  anxiety  through- 
out the  year  1840,  was  connected  with  the  movements  of  Dost 
Mahomed.  After  his  Sight  from  Cabul  in  August,  1839,  he 
was  hospitably  enfortained  by  the  chief  of  Khooloom  beyond 
Bameean.  Ho  was  then  induced  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
Kusser-oolla,  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  the  "  conunandcr  of  tiie 
faithful,"  aa  he  was  styled,  but  who  was  for  more  than  thirty 
years  the  most  brutal  tyrant  in  all  Transoxiana.  Dost 
Mahomed  and  his  sons  were  treated  at  first  with  some  show 
of  kindness,  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  subjected  to 
a  rigorous  and  painful  captivity,  which  was  subsequently 
relaxed  on  the  intercession  of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  British  troops  at  Syghan.  Meanwhile,  Jubbur 
Khan,  after  wandering  from  place  to  place  with  the  females 
of  the  Dost's  family,  was  persuaded  to  entrust  them  to  the 
■  protection  of  the  British  Government.    The  confidence  thus 
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reposed  in  our  good  f Mth  by  a  people  proverbial  for  perfidy, 
was  no  ordinary  tribute  of  honour  to  our  national  character. 
The  ladies  and  children  were  conveyed  to  Hindostaa  and 
treated  with  eveiy  conaideration.  The  Doat  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  from  Bokhara,  and  returned  to 
Khooloom,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
chief,  who  placed  the  resourcea  of  the  province  at  his  disposal 
The  Oosbega  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  6,000  or  8,000  men,  with 
which  he  resolved  to  cross  the  Hindoo  Kooah,  raise  the  war  ciy 
of  the  Prophet,  and,  gathering  strength  from  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Shah  and  his  Infidel  supporters,  march  in  triumph  to 
Cabal.  An  entire  company  of  Captun  Hopkins's  Afghan 
regiment  deseitod  to  him  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  native  commandant,  Saleh  Maho- 
med. The  British  outposts  which  had  been  rashly  planted  in 
these  mountain  stations  without  any  support  were  withdrawn 
in  haate.  Cabul  waa  thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion,  and  the 
inhabitants  commenced  closing  their  shops  and  removing  their 
families.  The  representative  of  the  Lahore  Government  began 
openly  to  intrigue  against  the  Shah.  The  region  north  of 
Cabul  was  ripe  for  insurrection.  "The  Afghans,"  wrote  Sir 
William,  "  are  powder,  and  the  Doat  is  a  hght«d  match  ;"  but 
the  alarm  aubsided  as  speedily  as  it  arose.  Brigadier  Dennie, 
who  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  Bameean,  came  up  with  the 
DoBt  on  the  18th  September,  and  with  a  mere  handful  of 
troops  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  whole  host  of 
Oosbega. 

ftiiTmiBrof  ■'^^  Doat,  after  this  defeat,  moved  into  the 
DoMMahomed,  Kohistan,  OT  highlands  north  of  the  capital.  The 
chiefs  had  recently  returned  from  the  presence  of 
the  Shah,  to  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  on  the 
Koran,  but  they  received  their  former  master  with  cordiality, 
and  prepared  heartily  to  espouse  his  cause.  Sir  Kobert  SaJe 
was  sent  into  the  hills  to  attack  them  and  had  signal  success 
at  Tootunduira,  but  waa  soon  aft«r  defeated  in  an  injudidous 
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attempt  to  capture  a  fort.  Dost  Mahomed,  after  flitting  about 
the  country  for  two  or  three  weeks,  came  down  into  the 
Nijrow  district,  a  few  miles  from  the  capital,  which  again  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  fermentation.  The  British  officials  were 
tilled  ■with  consternation ;  guns  were  mounted  on  the  citadel 
to  overawe  the  town,  and  the  Knvoy  talked  of  "  the  disgrace 
of  being  locked  up  ia  Cabul  for  aome  time."  Sir  Robert  Sale, 
who  had  been  inceasantly  tra  iking  the  Doat,  came  upon  him 
on  the  2nd  November  in  the  valley  of  Purwandurra,  The 
heights  around  were  bristling  with  an  armed  population,  but 
he  had  only  about  two  hundred  ill-mounted,  though  strong 
and  sturdy  Afghans  with  him.  He  had  no  intention  to  attack 
his  pursuers,  but  the  2nd  Native  Cavalry  galloped  down  upon 
him  and  he  resolved  boldly  to  meet  the  charge.  Raising  him- 
self in  his  stirmp,  and  uncovering  his  head,  he  called  upon  his 
soldiers,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Prophet,  to  aid  him  in 
driving  the  accursed  infidels  from  the  land  of  the  faithful. 
The  cavalry  troopers  fled  from  the  field  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
while  their  European  officers  fought  on  with  the  courage  of 
heroes,  till  three  of  them  were  killed  and  two  wonnded.  Sir 
Alexander  Bnmes,  who  had  accompanied  the  force,  sent  a 
hasty  note  to  Sir  WiUiam  Macnaghten  to  announce  the  disas- 
ter and  to  assure  him  there  was  now  no  course  left  hut  to  fall 
back  on  Cabul,  and  concentrate  all  the  troops  there.  The 
conmiunication  did  not,  however,  reach  him  before  the  follow- 
ing afternoon,  when  he  was  taking  a  ride ;  bnt  before  he 
had  recovered  from  the  surprise  it  occasioned,  a  horseman 
rode  up  and  accosted  him  with  tlie  words,  "the  Ameer  is  at 
hand."  "  What  Ameer  1"  asked  the  Envoy,  "  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,"  was  the  reply,  and  immediately  after,  the  Ameer  pr& 
aented  himself,  and  having  dismounted,  placed  his  sword  in 
the  bands  of  Sir  William  and  claimed  his  protection.  "  He 
had  felt,"  he  said,  "  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  continue  the  contest.  He  had 
met  his  foes  In  an  open  field,  and  discomfited  them,  and  the 
time  had  arrived  when  he  could  clfum  their  consideration  with 
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dignity."  Sir  William  returned  his  sword  and  begged  him  to 
remonnt,  and  tliey  rode  together  to  the  cantonments,  where, 
with  that  ease  which  is  characterietic  of  the  natives  of 
the  East,  he  entered  into  free  converaation,  recounted  his 
wanderings  and  safferings  during  the  last  fifteen  months,  and 
made  numerous  enquiries  regarding  his  family  and  relatives. 
His  frank  and  princely  bearing  in  the  hour  of  adversity 
created  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  and  admiration  among 
the  ofBcers  who  crowded  to  listen  to  him,  which  was  in  no 
small  degree  heightened  by  the  coutempt  they  felt  for  the 
wretched  pnppet  in  the  Bala  Hissar.  Sir  William  Macnaghten, 
when  bewildered  with  the  ansielies  to  which  the  approadi  of  the 
Dost  to  Oabul  gave  rise,  had  said  in  hie  letters  to  Calcutta  that 
no  mercy  should  be  shewn  to  the  man  who  was  the  author  of 
these  distractions,  and  he  had  hinted  at  the  proposal  of  setting 
a  price  on  his  head ;  but  the  magnanimous  confidence  of  the 
Dost  called  forth  all  the  noble  feeUngs  of  his  nature.  In 
announcing  his  voluntary  surrender  to  Lord  Auckland,  be  said, 
"  I  hope  he  will  be  treated  with  liberality.  His  case  is  not 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Shah.  The  Shah  had  no  claim  on  us ; 
we  had  no  hand  in  depriving  him  of  his  kingdom,  whereas,  we 
ejected  the  Dost,  who  never  offended  us,  in  support  of  our 
pohcy,  of  which  he  is  the  victim."  He  was  escorted  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  Uberal  sum  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  a-year  was 
assigned  for  hie  support.  He  became  the  honoured  guest  of 
the  Governor-General  at  the  festivities  of  Government  House, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  testing  the  skill  of  Miss  Eden 
at  chess. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


LORD  AUCEUND's  ADSDNISTEATIOH — ^THK    AFGHAN    KXPB- 

DmoN,  1841-42. 

The  lenity  shewn  by  Lord  Auckland  to  Tar 
Mahomed  in  condoning  bis  perfidy,  and  continuing 
the  supply  of  arms  and  money,  ehcited  at  first  some  appear- 
ance of  ^ratitade,  but  he  speedily  resumed  hie  treacherous 
commonications  with  the  &>urt  of  Persia,  and  Major  Todd  had 
the  courage  to  refuse  any  payment  beyond  the  monthly  sub- 
sidy of  35,000  rupees.  Tav  Mahomed  immediately  renewed 
his  intrigues  with  increased  vigour,  and  despatched  an  agent  to 
the  Persian  governor  of  Meshid,  inviting  him  to  unite  in  an 
attack  on  Candahar  while  the  road  to  Cabul  was  blocked  up 
with  snow,  and  also  mstigated  the  disaffected  chiefs  of  Western 
Afghanistan  to  revolt.  This  glaring_act  of  perfidy  exhausted 
the  patience  of  Major  Todd,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
assemblage  of  a  large  British  force  in  Upper  Sinde,  to  suspend 
even  the  monthly  allowance,  till  the  pleasure  of  his  Qovem- 
ment  was  known.  But  this  only  served  to  kindle  the  wrath 
of  the  minister,  and  to  increase  his  demands.  On  the  8th 
February,  he  required  the  payment  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  to 
discharge  his  own  debts,  as  well  as  a  further  advtmce  of  money 
to  improve  the  fortifications,  and  an  increase  of  the  regular 
stipend.  Major  Todd  made  the  injudicious  request  that  he 
would  admit  a  contingent  of  British  troops  into  Herat,  and 
depute  his  own  son  to  meet  and  escort  them,  if  the  measure 
were  approved  by  his  own  Government.  Tar  Mahomed  refused 
the  request  and  peremptorily  insisted  on  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  all  his  demands,  or  the  instant  departure  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  Major  Todd  at  once  determined  to  withdraw  from 
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Herat.  Lord  Auckland  was  mortified  with  this  precipitate 
movement  which  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  our  position  in 
Afghanietan,  and  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  ou  the  whole  pohcy  of 
the  Government.  The  Major  was  dismissed  from  his  political 
employment,  and  remanded  to  his  regiment.  This  has  been 
considered  a  harsh  if  not  an  unjust  measure,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  peruse  the  clear  and  ahle  vindication  of  this  proceeding 
which  Lord  Auckland  placed  on  record,  without  admitting  the 
great  force  of  his  justification.  The  abrupt  termination 
of  the  mission  was  in  one  respect  inopportune,  inasmuch 
as  all  our  differences  with  Persia  had  been  accommodated 
and  the  court  ot  Persia  was  closed  against  the  iutrigues  of 
Kamraii  before  it  occurred,  though  the  fact  was  not  known  at 
the  time  to  Major  Toddj  in  other  respects  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered unfortijnate,  as  it  withdrew  our  officers  from  the 
dangers  to  which  they  would  inevitably  have  been  exposed 
nine  months  later  on  our  expulsion  from  Cabul. 
General  Noti  Md  The  political  charge  of  the  province  of  Canda- 
MCaB^r"™"  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  entrusted  to  Major — now  Sir  Henry 
1U0.  — KawlinBon,    who  had     served  bia   apprentice- 

ship to  diplomacy  in  Persia,  where  he  had  acquired  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  character  of  the  people,  and 
a  clear  perception  of  the  position  and  policy  of  the  different 
courts  in  Central  Asia.  He  was  second  to  none  of  the  pohti- 
cal  officers  whose  talents  were  developed,  and  whose  reputa- 
tion was  nurtured,  in  the  instructive  school  of  Afghan  politics, 
and  it  was  meunly  owing  to  his  foresight  and  management 
that  our  authority  was  m^utained  in  that  seething  cauldron  of 
rebellion.  The  military  command  was  in  the  hands  of  General 
Nott,  who,  with  all  bis  inSrmities  of  temper,  possessed  a  fund 
of  sound  sense,  a  spirit  of  great  decision,  and  no  inconsider- 
able store  of  professional  Imowledge.  He  was  prompt  and 
energetic  in  dealing  with  the  revolts  which  were  continually 
cropping  up  arouad  him,  but  the  freedom  of  his  remarks  was 
displeasing  to  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  and  to  Lord  Auckland, 
and  he  was  conseiiuently  refused  the  promotion  to  which  im 
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rank  and  abilities  entitled  him.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Willongbby  Cotton  from  Cabul,  that  important  command 
should,  in  all  fairaess,  have  been  entrusted  to  him ;  but  he 
was  again  passed  over ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how 
different  would  have  been  the  course  of  events,  and  the  fate  of 
the  army,  if  be  had  been  at  the  side  of  Sir  William  Macuagh- 
ten,  on  the  memorable  morning  of  the  2nd  November.  The 
Dooranees  who  occupied  the  province  of  Zemindawer,  lying 
between  Gsndahar  and  Herat,  were  of  Shah  Sooje^'s  own 
tribe ;  they  had  been  subjected  to  great  oppression  during  the 
ascendency  of  the  Banihzyes  and  hailed  the  return  of  their 
prince  as  a  deliverer  with  delight.  If  there  was  one  province 
ill  Afghanistan  more  than  another  in  which  the  Shah  had 
reason  to  expect  cordial  loyalty  and  unflinching  support,  it 
w*s  in  that  occupied  by  the  Dooranees;  but  when  their  ex- 
pectations of  sharing  the  sweets  of  power  under  a  ruler  of 
their  own  clan  were  disappomted,  and  they  found  that  all 
real  powerwas  monopolized  by  strangers  and  infidels,  no  tribe 
eventually  manifested  a  more  r^uicoroas  hostility  to  the  Shah. 
In  November,  18i0,  Aktar  Khan,  their  chief,  openly  Announced 
his  intention  to  march  on  Candabar,  and  General  Nott  sent  a 
force  to  beat  up  his  quarters,  which  awed  him  into  temporary 
submission.  He  succeeded  in  reassembling  hia  army,  and  in 
July  took  up  a  position  on  the  Helmund,  with  6,000  men, 
in  six  divisions,  with  a  priest  at  the  head  of  each,  and  a 
banner  inscribed  "  We  have  been  trusting  in  God  j  may  he 
guide  and  guard  us."  He  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Colonel 
Woodbom  and  defeated,  but  assembled  his  followers  again  in 
the  following  month,  when  a  more  signal  discomfiture  broke 
up  the  ciHifederacy.  These  successive  reverses  dismayed  the 
'  Dooranee  chiefs  who  came  in  and  made  their  submission  to 
the  representative  of  the  Shah,  with  the  exception  of  Akram 
Khan,  whose  indcanitable  spirit  resisted  every  overture  and 
defied  every  threat.  His  feelings  were  well  expressed  in  the 
common  Afghan  remark,  "  We  are  content  with  blood,  but 
shall  never  be  content  with  a  master."    In  other  countries,  his 
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conduct  mi^ht  have  been  deemed  patriotic,  but  in  Afgbanietau 
it  was  pronounced  treasonable,  and  it  was  resolved  that  no 
mercy  should  be  shewn  him.  One  of  hia  own  countrymen 
was  induced  by  a  bribe  to  disclose  his  retreat ;  he  was  seized 
and  brought  into  Candahar,  and,  under  positive  orders  from 
Cabul,  barbarously  blown  from  a  gun, 

EMMmahUn  "^^^  province  lying  to  the  north-eaet  of  Canda- 
isu.  bar  was  inhabited  by  the  Ghilzyes,  a  fine  muscu- 

lar race,  expert  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  sword,  and  knife, 
and  characterized  by  an  intense  ferocity  of  disposition, 
the  result  of  centuries  of  rapine  and  petty  warfare.  They 
were  able  to  bring  40,000  men  into  the  field,  and  were  aa 
je^ouB  of  their  own  independence  in  their  wild  mountains,  as 
they  were  eager  to  destroy  that  of  othere.  They  had  in  time 
past  carried  their  victorious  arms  to  the  capital  of  Persia  and 
recorded  their  prowess  on  many  a  battle  field  in  India.  They 
had  played  an  important  part  in  the  pohtics  of  Afghanistan, 
where,  within  three  generations,  they  had  exercised  supreme 
authority.  They  had  been  the  most  resolute  opponents  of 
every  invader,  and  had  never  bowed  the  neck  to  the  rulers  of 
Cabul  or  Candahar,  but  continued  with  perfect  impunity  their 
hereditary  profession  of  levying  hlack  mail  on  all  who  tra- 
versed their  mountains.  Though  Sir  Wilham  Macnaghten  had 
prevailed  on  them  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  30,000  rupees 
to  abstain  from  infesting  the  highways,  their  deep-rooted 
hostility  to  the  intrusive  foreigners  was  becoming  dwly  more 
palpable,  and  it  was  resolved  to  strengthen  the  fortifications 
of  Khelat-i-ghilzye  which  lay  in  the  heart  of  their  country. 
They  were  determined  to  oppose  a  measure  which  would  re- 
strain their  freedom,  and  they  boldly  advanced  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  Colonel  Weymer,  who  was  sent  against  theiu 
with  a  body  of  5,000  men.  The  combat,  which  took  place  on 
the  22nd  May,  1841,  lasted  five  hours  ;  and  it  was  not  till  ten 
in  the  evening  that  they  quitted  the  field,  carrying  their 
wounded  with  them.  The  strength  of  the  tribe  was  impaired 
by  this  and  a  subsequent  defeat,  and  Sir  William  Macnag^- 
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ten  beg^an  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  cheering  aspect  of 
affturs  in  Afgfaanistaa,  and  to  flatter  himeelf  that  all  difficult 
iu  mauagiiig  the  G0imti7  was  now  removed.  But  Major  Ro- 
binaoD,  'with  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  precarioiisness  of 
oar  position,  did  not  fful  to  press  on  him  the  unpalatable  troth 
that  the  country  was  universally  pervaded  by  an  implacable 
spirit  of  hostility,  and  that  there  would  assuredly  be  a  general 
outburst,  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
E«Dioti™  to  '^^^t  opportunity  was  not  far  distant.  The  ex- 
bold  AfEhuK-  pense  of  garrisoning'  Afghanistan  began  to  tell 
"^  ^**''  to  an  alarming  extent  on  the  finances  of  India. 
The  army  of  occupation  fell  little  short  of  25,000  men,  and  the 
annual  charge  was  moderately  computed  at  a  crore  and  a  half 
of  rupees.  All  the  treasure  accumulated  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  economical  reforms  had  been  exhausted,  and  the 
treasury  was  empty.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  alarmed, 
and  at  the  close  of  1840  communicated  their  apprehensions  to 
Lord  Auckland.  The  restored  monarchy,  they  said,  would 
evidently  require  a  British  force  to  maintain  tranquillity  within, 
and  prevent  aggresaion  from  without;  to  attempt  to  accom- 
plish this  object  by  a  small  force  would  be  unwise  and  dan- 
gerous, and  they  should  prefer  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
country,  with  a  frank  avowal  of  the  complete  failure  of  our  jwo- 
ject  i  but  they  left  it  to  the  Government  of  India  to  determine 
the  course  to  be  adopted — either  a  speedy  withdrawal  from 
the  country,  or  a  large  increase  of  the  array.  When  the  sur- 
render of  Dost  Mahomed  was  announced  at  the  India  House, 
the  Directors  stated  that  it  had  made  no  change  in  their  views, 
and  they  trusted  that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  this  aus- 
picious circumstance  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue  in 
accordance  with  their  wishes.  Nothing  could  be  more  judi- 
dous  than  this  recommendation.  Since  our  entry  into  Af- 
ghanistan there  had  been  no  opportunity  so  favourable  for 
retiring  from  it.  AU  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from  the 
west  had  disappeared.  The  Persian  conrt  was  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  ua.    The  expedition  of  the  Russitms  to 
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Khiva  had  failed,  and  they  were  no  longer  heard  of  in  Central 
Asia.  Dost  Mahomed  and  bis  family  were  in  our  hands. 
Kbelat  bad  been  recovered,  and  Belochietan  reoccupied.  "The 
uosee  of  the  Dooranee  chiefs,"  ae  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
a£Brmed,  "had  been  brought  to  the  grindstone.  Afgbanistaa 
was  as  quiet  as  an  Indian  diHtrict,  and  its  tranquillity  was  mi- 
racolooB."  Lord  Anckland  could  not,  however,  bring  himself 
to  approve  of  a  retrograde  movement  in  Afghanistan,  before 
the  authority  of  the  Shah  had  been  completely  estafclished, 
though  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  our  presence 
was  (he  chief  cause  of  his  unpopularity  and  insecurity.  The 
two  dvil  members  of  the  Council  concun-ed  with  him  in  voting 
for  the  miuntenance  of  om-  position  in  Afghanistan.  The  two 
military  members  who  would  undoubtedly  have  vot«d  with  the 
Court  of  Directors  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  army,  had  no 
opportunity,  either  by  accident  or  by  design,  of  recording  their 
opinions.  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  on  hearing  that  the  ques- 
tion of  withdrawing  the  British  force  had  been  the  subject  cS 
serions  discussion,  declared  that  to  deprive  the  Shah  of  British 
support  would  be  an  act  of  "unparalleled  pohtical  atrocity,  and 
that  he  would  pack  up  his  all,  and  return  to  his  asylum  at 
Loodiana  as  soon  as  the  resolution  was  communicated  to  him." 
We  bad,  in  fact,  placed  ourselves  in  a  position  from  which  it 
was  impossible  to  recede  without  the  complete  collapse  of  our 
poUcy,  which  would  have  exposed  us  to  the  ridicule  of  Central 
Asia,  and  of  the  princes  of  India.  Neither  could  we  hold  it 
without  an  enormous  and  apparently  interminable  expenditure, 
which  would  cripple  the  resources  of  Government,  and  deprive 
it  of  the  power  of  doing  justice  to  the  interests  of  India. 
Betrenchinent  "^^^  Govemor-Gcneral,  having  resolved  to  remain 
udnToit;  in  Afghanistan,  opened  a  new  loan,  and  inculcated 
a  system  of  rigid  economy  on  the  Envoy,  which 
was  to  be  begun  with  curtailing  the  stipends  of  the  chiefs. 
By  that  fatality  which  seemed  to  cling  to  every  measure  con- 
nected with  this  ill-starred  expedition,  the  retrenchments 
whidi  should  have  been  delayed  to  the  last  were  the  first 
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adopted.  These  stipends  were  considered  by  Sit  William 
Macnaglitci)  as  a  compensation  to  the  chiefs  for  relinquishing 
ihe  immemorial  [sactice  of  levying  contribulious  on  the  high- 
wnys  in  their  respective  districts.  He  had  many  misgivings 
about  the  wisdom  of  this  economy,  which  would  aSect  every 
tribe  in  the  country,  but  the  orders  from  Calcutta  were  per- 
emptory, and  the  eastern  Ghilzye  chiefs  were  the  first  to  be 
summoned  to  Cabul  and  infonned  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  rendered  it  necessary  to  reduce  their  allowance.  They 
received  the  announcement  at  the  beginning  of  October,  with- 
out any  apparent  discontent,  made  their  salaam  to  the  Envoy, 
and  retnming  to  their  mountain  f  astneBses,  plundered  a  cara- 
van, and  closed  the  road  to  India  by  blocking  up  the  passes. 
They  bad  always  regarded  these  exactions  from  travellera 
in  the  light  of  an  ancient  inheritance,  and  an  indefeasible 
right.  They  were  magnanimously  indifferent  to  the  politics 
of  Afghanistan,  and  cared  not  who  ruled,  so  long  as  their 
privileges  were  respected.  The  stipends  now  about  to  be 
reduced  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  when  we  entered  the 
country,  and  they  had  performed  their  part  of  the  contract 
with  exemplary  fidelity.  They  had  not  allowed  a  finger  to  be 
lateed  against  our  posts,  or  couriers,  or  weak  detachments, 
and  convoys  of  every  description  had  passed  through  their 
terrific  defiles,  tbe  strongest  mountain  barriers  in  the  worid, 
without  interruption.  The  Shah,  on  heariog  of  this  hostile 
movement,  sent  Humza  Khan,  the  governor  of  the  Ghilzyes, 
whose  allowance  had  also  been  retrenched,  to  bring  them  to 
reason,  but  as  he  was  himself  at  the  root  of  the  conspiracy, 
his  presence  only  served  to  fan  the  flame.  The  Sfith  Native 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Monteith,  which  was  under 
orders  to  return  to  the  provinces,  wm  directed  by  the  Envoy 
to  "  proceed  to  the  passes  and  chastise  tfaese  laecals  and  open 
the  road  to  India,"  but  he  was  treacherously  attacked  during 
the  night  by  the  mountaineers,  who  were  abetted  by  the 
horsemen  and  officers  the  Shah  had  deputed  to  accompany 
and  assist  him,  and  he  lost  much  baggage.    Sir  Robert  Sale, 
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who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  brigade  of  troope 
reluming  to  India,  waa  sent  forward  to  the  support  of  the 
35th.  He  encountered  no  little  oppoaition  in  the  Khoord 
Cabiil,  and  on  reaching  Tezeen  ordered  a  large  detachment 
to  proceed  ag^nst  the  fort  of  the  leader  of  the  Ghilzf  ea,  tiie 
capture  of  which  would  hare  inflicted  a  aevere,  and  perhaps 
a  decisive  blow  on  the  insurrection.  The  wily  chief  sent  Ma 
envoy  a  to  cozen  the  political  agent  with  the  force,  who  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  treaty  which  conceded  nearly  all 
the  clmma  of  the  msuigetits.  Their  atipends  were  restored, 
and  a  sum  of  10,000  rupeea  was  actually  paid  down  to  them, 
though  they  were  then  in  open  hostility.  Not  only  waa  the 
opportunity  of  nipping  the  revolt  in  the  bud  thus  sacrificed, 
but  it  was  indefinitely  strengthened  by  this  fatuous  com- 
pliance, which  prodaimed  the  weakness  of  Government,  and 
enabled  the  chiefs  to  announce  that  Sir  Robert  Sale  had  been 
obliged  to  purchase  their  forbearance.  They  gave  hoatages, 
it  is  true,  to  accompany  the  force,  well  knowing  that  we 
should  not  injure  them,  under  any  circumstances,  but  they 
took  care  at  the  same  time  to  eend  emissariea  to  raise  the 
tribes  on  the  route,  who  attacked  the  brigade  at  every  point 
as  it  advanced  towards  Gundamnk.  Sir  Robert  Sale  reached 
that  station  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  found  all  com- 
munication with  Cabul  cut  off,  aud  the  intermediate  country 
in  a  blaze  of  rebellion. 

secniitTofttae  Sir  William  Macnaghten  had  been  rewarded  for 
Eutot,  isii.  yg  aervicea  by  the  Governorahip  of  Bombay,  and 
had  made  preparations  for  leaving  Cabul  in  the  be^nning  of 
November.  Throughout  the  previous  moutli,  while  the  sur- 
face of  society  in  Afghanistan  preaented  the  image  of  un- 
ruffled calm,  a  general  confederacy,  which  embraced  almost 
every  influential  chief  of  every  tribe,  was  organized  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  infidels  from  the  country.  Intimation  of 
it  poured  in  upon  the  British  authorities  from  all  quarters. 
Major  Pottinger,  who,  since  his  departure  from  Herat,  had 
taken  charge  of  the  political  duties  in  the  highlandB  narih  <^ 
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Cabul  i  Captun  Colin  Mackenae,  whose  public  occupation  in 
the  city  placed  him  in  a  position  to  feel  the  native  pulse ;  Lieu- 
tenant donolly,  in  attendance  at  the  Shah's  court ;  Mohun  Lall, 
a  Cashmere  youth  who  had  received  the  benefit  of  an  English 
education,  and  acted  as  Sir  Alexander  Bumes's  moonshee,  to- 
gether, with  many  others,  wamod  the  Envoy  of  the  etorm 
which  was  gathering.  But  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  unexampled  repose,  and  that  the 
rising  of  the  Ghilzyes  was  a  mere  local  ^meute  which  might 
be  easily  suppressed,  and  not  the  token  of  a  national  revolt. 
He  was  confirmed  in  this  feeling  of  security  by  Sir  Alexander, 
iriio  was  to  succeed  to  bis  political  employment,  and  who  was 
Bi^posed  to  enjoy  the  beat  opportunities  of  knowing  the  feel- 
ings of  the  chiefs  and  the  people.  On  the  evening  of  the  Ist 
NoTcmber  he  called  on  Sir  William  Macnaghten  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  leaving  the  country  in  a  state  of  profound 
tranquilUty.  At  the  same  hour,  some  of  the  conspirators  were 
intiuTMiiDn  M  assembled  in  a  house  in  the  city  to  arrange  the 
S^a"'i™l  plan  of  the  insurrection.  Among  the  foremost  was 
iwi.  AbdooUa  Khan,  a  proud  and  vindictive  noble,  who 

bad  been  deprived  of  the  headship  of  his  tribe,  and  now  revenged 
himself  by  fomenting  the  outbreak  of  the  Ghilzyes.  Aware  of 
his  sinister  designs,  Sir  Alexander  Buraes  had  sent  him  an  offen- 
sive message,  calling  him  a  dog,  and  threatening  to  recommend 
the  Shah  to  deprive  him  of  his  ears.  At  this  meeting  he  ad- 
vised that  the  first  attack  on  tlie  morrow  should  be  made  on  the 
house  of  the  man  who  had  insulted  him.  Sir  Alexander  was 
nnfortunately  more  obnoxious  to  the  Afghan  chiefs,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  Shah  himself,  than  any  of  the  other  British 
officers,  some  of  whom,  by  their  genial  disposition  and  their 
high  moral  character,  had  acquired  general  esteem.  He 
received  repeated  premonitions  of  hia  danger,  but  he  bad  an 
overweening  confidence  in  his  personal  influence  over  the 
Afghans,  and  treated  every  suggestion  with  contempt.  The 
insurgents  surrounded  his  house  at  dawn  with  loud  yells,  when 
fOT  the  first  time  he  became  aware  of  the  peril  of  his  situation, 
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aad  despatched  a  note  to  Sir  William  for  succour.  He  likewiae 
sent  two  messengers  to  Abdoolla  Elian  offering  to  redress  aU 
his  grievances  if  he  would  restrain  the  fary  of  the  people ;  but 
one  of  them  was  murdered,  and  the  other  covered  with  wounds. 
He  harangued  the  mob  from  his  balcony,  and  offered  targe 
sums  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  brother,  but  the  Afghans 
were  thirsting  for  his  blood,  and  for  the  more  tempting  plund^ 
of  the  neighbouring  treasury.  Captain  William  Broadfoot 
fell  in  defence  of  the  house,  but  not  before  he  had  slain  six  of 
his  assailants.  A  Mahoniedan  Cashmerian  then  entered  the 
house,  and  approaching  Sir  Alexander  solemnly  swore  on  the 
Koran  to  couduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety  if  he  would  direct 
his  guard  to  cease  firing  on  the  insurgents,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  and  his  brother  entered  the  gai'den,  than  the  miscreant 
called  out  "  This  is  Secunder — Sir  Alexander — Bnmes  Sahib," 
and  they  were  immediately  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated 
crowd.  The  insurgents  then  attacked  the  adjoining  house  of 
Captain  Johnson,  the  paymaster  of  the  Shah's  force,  and  plun- 
dered it  of  170,000  rupees,  which  he  had  imprudently  removed 
from  the  Bala  Hissar  to  suit  his  own  convenience.  The  houses 
of  the  officers  were  then  set  on  fire,  and  all  the  records  con- 
sumed. The  mob  did  not  originally  exceed  a  hundred,  but 
the  number  was  rapidly  augmented  by  the  success  of  this  ex- 
ploit and  the  booty  which  bad  been  acquired,  and  the  wh<4e 
city  was  soon  in  a  flame  of  hostile  excitement.  The  confederate 
chiefs  who  had  stirred  up  the  ^meute,  had  so  little  expectation 
of  its  success  that  they  kept  aloof  from  the  assailants,  and  had 
iheir  horses  ready  for  flight  on  the  first  appearance  of  British 
troops ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  afternoon,  when  it  appeared  that 
no  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  avenge  the  outrage  and  to 
vindicate  our  authority,  that  they  ventured  abroad.  The 
slightest  exhibition  of  energy  at  the  commencement  would 
have  extinguished  the  insurrection.  This  assertion  rests  not 
only  on  the  authority  of  the  ofBcers  who  enrrived  the  catas- 
trophe, but  also  <m  that  of  all  the  native  chiefs  to  whose  cns- 
lody  they  were  subsequently  committed.    It  appears  abscdnt^ 
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incredible  that  a  Britisli  army  of  5,000  men  should  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  inactive  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the 
spot  where  British  officers  of  the  bighest  rank  had  been 
ronrdered,  and  a  British  treasury  sacked  by  a  handful  of  insur- 
gents. 

o<nen]  Eiphin-  The  GenenJ-ln-chief  in  Afghanistan  was  General 
ti«,iB4t.  Elphinstone,  a  gallant  old  Queen's  officer,  bnt 
utterly  diequalified  for  this  important  and  dangerous  post  by 
his  physical  infirmities.  These  were  fully  known  to  Lord 
Auckland  when  he  importuned  him  to  accept  the  post,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Sir  Jasper  NichoIIs,  the  Commander-in-chief, 
who  earnestly  recommended  that  it  should  be  ^ven  to  Genera] 
Nott ;  but  General  Nott  had  incnrred  the  displeasure  of  Lord 
Auckland  by  the  freedom  of  his  remarks.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  exonerate  the  Governor-General  from  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  the  overwhelming  calamity  which 
ensued,  and  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  incompetency  of 
the  officer  entrusted  with  the  sujaeme  command  in  a  country 
ripe  for  revolt.  General  Elphinstone  was  equally  unfitted  for 
this  ardnouB  duty  by  his  mental  weakness,  and  the  total  want 
of  all  decision  of  character.  It  was  at  seven  in  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  November,  that  Sir  WilUam  received  information  that 
the  city  was  in  a  femtent,  and  that  Sir  Alexander  fiumes's 
house  was  besieged,  and  he  proceeded  immediately  to  consult 
the  General.  The  Envoy  made  light  of  the  ^meute  which  he 
said  would  speedily  subside,  and  the  General  was  too  happy  to 
be  spared  the  exertion  of  thought,  not  to  acquiesce  in  this 
opinion.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  Brigadier  Shehon's 
brigade,  which  was  encamped  on  the  neighbouring  heights  of 
Fuai  procnii-  S^a  Snng,  should  be  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  BiOa 
tmuod,  iMi.  Hiesar  to  act  as  might  appear  expedient,  that  assis- 
tance should  be  sent,  if  possible,  to  Sir  Alexander  Bnmes,  and 
that  the  remiunder  of  the  troops  should  be  concentrated  in  the 
cantonmentfi.  At  a  period  when  momenta  were  of  inestimable 
value,  honra  were  wasted  in  commnnications  with  the  Shah 
regarding  the  adndseion  of  the  Brigadier's  force  into  the  Bala 
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HiBaar,  which  was  at  first  refused,  and  it  was  mid-day  before 
these  orders  and  counter-ordere  terminated  with  permission 
to  march.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Brigadier,  the  Shah  asked 
who  had  sent  him,  and  whjihe  had  comeT  The  Shah  himself, 
however,  was  the  only  man  who  acted  with  promptitude  on  that 
memorable  morning.  Ou  hearing  of  the  outbreak  he  ordered 
his  own  regiment  of  Hindoetanees  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Campbell  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  spot  and  qnell  it. 
If  that  officer  had  promptly  marched  along  the  skirt  of  the  hill 
without  any  incumbrance,  he  might  have  arrived  in  time  to 
save  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  the  treasure,  but  he  proceeded 
with  hia  guns  through  the  narrow  and  mtricate  streets  of  the 
dty,  where  his  way  was  soon  blocked  up  by  the  opposition  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  insui^nts,  flushed  with  success,  drove 
his  regiment  back,  and  Brigadier  Shelton  did  nothing  more 
than  cover  its  retreat  to  the  Bala  Hissar.  No  effort  was 
made  by  the  Envoy  or  the  Oommaoder-in -chief,  to  estricate  Sir 
Alexander,  which  might  have  been  effected  with  perfect  ease. 
There  was  a  short  and  direct  route  of  only  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  canionment  to  the  scene  of  disturbance  by  the  oi>en 
Kohistan  road,  and  a  body  of  a  thousand  men  might  have 
been  sent  forward  at  once  with  their  guns.  Their  approach 
at  an  early  hour  would,  at  once,  have  restored  order,  more 
especially  as  that  quarter  of  the  city  was  inhabited  by  the 
tribe  of  Kuzzilbashes,  who  were  friendly  to  us,  and  would 
immediately  have  joined  the  force.  Such  a  movement  was  the 
more  imperative,  as  the  provisions  for  the  Shrfi's  army,  to  the 
extent  of  8,000  maunds,  were  stored  in  a  wretched  fort  not  500 
yards  from  Sir  Alexander's  residence.  The  mob,  after  plun- 
dering and  burning  his  house,  and  sacking  Captain  Johnson's 
treasury,  immediately  attacked  this  fort.  Captain — now  Sir 
George — Lawrence,  entreated  permission  to  proceed  to  its  re- 
lief, but  it  was  peremptorily  refused  him.  Captain  Colin  Mac- 
kenzie gallantly  defended  the  post  for  two  days  without  food 
or  rest,  and  at  length,  seeing  no  hope  of  succour,  was  obliged 
to  abandon  it  and  cut  his  way  to  the  cantonments. 
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On  the  eveoing  of  this  first  day  of  disaster,  the 
Anihoridca,  General,  instead  of  forming  a  Tigorous  plan  of 
^"''  operations  for  the  morrow,  contented  himself  with 

writing  to  the  Envoy:  "We  must  see  what  the  morning 
brings,  and  then  think  what  can  be  done."  The  moming 
revealed  the  fact  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  quench  the 
rebellion  but  promptitude  and  resolution.  The  37th  Native 
Infantry  had  been  summoned  back  on  the  previouB  day  from 
the  Khoord  Cabul  where  it  had  been  left  by  Sir  Robert  Sale, 
and  Major  Griffiths,  the  commandant,  though  vigorously 
opposed  at  every  step  by  the  insurgent*,  succeeded  in  con- 
ducting the  corps  in  safety  to  the  cantonment,  with  all  its 
baggage  and  its  sick  and  two  guns.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  on  the  second  day  except  a  feeble  effort  to  penetrate  the 
dty  with  an  inadequate  force,  but  it  was  not  despatched  till 
three  hours  afternoon,  and  it  was  driven  back  by  the  thousands 
of  armed  men,  whom  the  success  of  the  rising  had  brought  into 
the  city.  Within  thirty  hours  of  the  outbreak,  with  a  body  of 
troops,  sufficient,  under  a  man  of  spirit,  to  maintain  onr  position 
against  aU  attacks,  the  Envoy  deemed  it  necessary  to  send 
letters  to  General  Nott  at  Candahar,  and  to  Sir  Robert  Sale  to 
importune  them  to  hasten  with  their  regiments  to  the  relief  of 
the  garrison.  It  was  then  that  the  fatal  error  of  relinquishing 
the  Bala  Hissar  and  cantoning  the  troops  in  the  plain  was 
revealed  in  all  its  intensity.  These  cantonments  had  been 
planted  in  a  piece  of  low  ground,  nearly  a  mile  in  extent,  with 
ramparts  so  contemptible,  that  a  pony  was  backed  by  an 
officer  to  scramble  down  the  diteh  and  over  the  wall.  They 
"were  so  situated  as  to  be  commanded  by  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  by  intermediate  forts  which  had  not  been  occupied 
or  demolished,  and  the  troops  could  neither  enter  nor  leave 
them  without  being  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  these  various 
points  of  attack.  Human  folly  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself 
in  the  construction  of  these  works  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  populous,  fanatic,  and  disa&ected  dty.  To  crown 
&e  blunders  of  the  political  and  military  authorities,  the  com- 
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missariat  stores  on  wliich  the  existence  of  the  force  depended, 
and  whicli  ought  to  have  been  lodged  in  the  BaJa  Hissar,  or  at 
least  within  the  cantonmenta,  had  been  deposited  in  a  small 
fort  four  hundred  yards  beyoud  them,  the  access  to  which  was 
commanded  by  an  unoccupied  fort  and  by  the  King's  garden. 
The  Goramissariat  fort,  which  was  guarded  by  only  eig^hty  men, 
was  vigoi-ously  assailed  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  General 
proposed  to  send  out  a  detachment  to  enable  Lieutenant 
Warren,  who  was  in  command,  to  evacuate  it.  There  was  a 
universal  remonstrance  against  this  act  of  insanity,  and  two 
companies  were  therefore  sent  to  strengthen  the  garrison, 

while  4,000  men  were  lying  idle  in  the  cantonments — but 

they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two  ofBcers  killed,  and  three 
wounded.  Thrice  did  the  General  yield  so  far  to  the  importunity 
of  his  staff  as  to  promise  to  despatch  sufficient  remforcements, 
and  thrice  did  he  alter  his  mind.  The  enemy  began  at  length 
to  undermine  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  Lieutenant  Warren, 
despwring  of  all  succour,  was  obliged  to  abandon  it;  and 
men  and  officers  looked  over  the  walls  of  the  cantonment  with 
biu-ning  indignation,  while  a  rabble  of  Afghans  was  dihgently 
employed,  like  a  swarm  of  ants,  in  carrying  off  the  provisions 
on  which  their  only  hope  of  snstaming  life  was  placed.  The 
loss  of  these  stores  completely  paralyzed  the  garrison. 

The  urgent  request  sent  by  Sir  William  Mac- 
d*T  M  return  naghlen  to  General  Sale  and  Gener^  Nott  to  crane 
log  w  cabui,  to  the  relief  of  the  cantonment  without  any  delay, 
''*'■  produced  no  result.     General  Sale  had  reached 

Gundamuk  when  he  received  this  communication,  which  was 
accompanied  by  one  from  General  Elphinstone  who  desired 
him  to  return,  if  he  could  place  his  sick  and  wounded  in 
safety  with  the  Afghan  irregulars  at  that  station.  A  cooncil 
of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  to  push  on  to  Jellala- 
bad  instead  of  falling  back  on  Cabul.  General  Sale  has  been 
censured  by  high  authority  for  this  movement,  but  the  reasons 
which  recommended  it  appear  to  be  conclusive.  The  winter 
had  aheady  set  ia  with  intense  rigour.    The  brigade  had  lost 
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a  great  portion  of  its  camp  equipage ;  the  camel  drivers  had 
nearly  all  deserted  with  their  animals,  and  to  traoBport  the 
ammunition  and  provisionB  it  would  be  necesBaiy  to  almndou 
the  leniaiiider  of  the  t«nta.  The  cartridges  in  store  were  not 
sufficient  for  more  than  three  actions,  and  the  force  would 
probably  be  obliged  to  fight  the  enemy  at  each  of  the  eight 
marches  to  Cabul.  The  sick  and  the  wounded  had  increased 
to  three  hundred,  and  to  leave  them  at  Gundamuk,  either  with 
or  without  the  irregulars,  would  be  to  consign  them  to  inevi- 
table destructioQ.  On  the  other  band  the  occupation  of  a 
position  like  Jellalabad  was  recommended  by  the  considera- 
tion that  it  would  keep  open  the  commuuicatioD  with  India, 
and  provide  a  defensible  fortress  and  a  safe  retreat  for  the  Cabul 
force  to  fall  back  on,  if  circiunatancea  should  render  it  necessary. 
The  aspect  of  affairs  at  Candahar  towards  the 
•endu  fo™  to  close  of  1841  was  considered  so  tranquil  that  it 
ciirai,  whith  ^ff^g  reaolved  to  send  back  to  India  three  of  the 
regiments  then  in  the  province.  But  they  had  not 
accomplished  more  than  two  marches  when  unquestionable 
tokens  of  the  coming  storm  were  afforded  by  the  total 
destnictiDn  of  a  detachment  in  the  north,  and  by  the  altered 
and  offensive  bearing  of  the  people.  On  the  lith  November, 
General  Nott  received,  in  a  qnill,  the  letter  sent  by  the  Envoy 
the  day  after  the  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  requiring 
three  regiments  to  be  despatched  to  his  relief  with  all  speed. 
He  was  exceedingly  averse,  however,  to  part  with  the  brigade, 
which  he  considered  would  he  more  useful  at  Candahar.  The 
troops  could  not,  he  argued,  reach  Cabul  under  five  weeks,  by 
which  time,  "  everything  would  be  settled  one  way  or  another." 
They  would  be  required  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way  beyond 
Qhuzni,  and  to  wade  through  the  snow,  and  they  would 
ereutually  arrive  in  so  crippled  a  state  as  to  be  wholly  unfit 
for  service.  In  obedience,  however,  to  the  orders  of  the 
Ikivoy  the  three  regiments  were  despatched  under  Colonel 
Maclaren,  but  the  General  did  not  conceal  from  him  hia  own 
conviction  that  thoy  were  marching  to  certain  destructicm. 
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That  they  might  have  reached  Cabul  in  safety,  wm  however, 
by  ao  means  improbable,  but  they  commenced  their  march 
with  great  reluctance,  and  returned  to  Candahar  with  great 
alacrity  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  few  flakes  of  snow,  and 
the  loss  of  some  commissariat  donkeys. 

_  11  of  Estraordinary  exertionB  were  made  by  the 
Auaoinuioii,  Commissanat  officers  to  obtain  supplies  from  the 
neighbouring'  Tillages,  and  within  four  days  of  the 
outbreak  the  General  waa  enabled  to  inform  the  Envoy  that 
they  had  temporarily,  and  he  hoped  permanently,  got  over 
the  difficulty  of  provieions.  "  Our  case,"  he  said  "  ia  not 
yet  desperate ;  1  do  not  mean  to  impress  that,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  goes  very  fast."  The  Envoy,  seeing  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  force  in  such  keeping,  felt  himself 
constrained  to  open  negotiations  with  the  insurgent  chiefs. 
Through  the  moonshee  Mohun  Lall  who  continued  to  reside  in 
.the  dty,  he  made  them  an  offer  of  two,  three,  or  even  five 
lacs  of  rupees,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  this  fresh 
token  of  weakness  only  served  to  increase  their  arrogance. 
At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  John  Gonolly,  the  political 
agent  with  tbe  ShaJi  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  authorized  the 
moonshee  to  offer  10,000  or  even  15,000  rupees  for  the  head 
of  each  of  the  principal  rebels.  There  is  nothing  to  support 
the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  connect  the  Envoy  with 
this  atrocious  proposal  except  the  drcumstance  that  Lieu- 
tenant Conolly  was  in  constant  communication  with  him  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  thei'e  is  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  detestation 
in  which  he  held  the  practice,  in  his  letter  to  the  moonshee  in 
which  he  regretted  "  to  find  that  it  was  ever  considered  his 
object  to  encourage  assassination."  "The  rebels,"  he  said, 
"are  very  wicked  men,  but  we  must  not  take  unlawful  means 
to  destroy  them."  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the 
subject  was  brought  up  in  the  presence  of  Captmn  Sldnner, 
he  assured  him  that  his  mind  revolted  from  the  very  sugges- 
tion of  such  a  procedure. 
Brig.  QuitflD        The  utter  incompetence  of   the  General  was 
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ocutea  into  can-  hurrying  the  garrison  to  deetniction,  but  there 
lonnuDt.  iMi.  appeared  some  faint  hope  of  deliverance,  if 
Brigadier  Sheltoa  could  be  associated  with  him  in  the  com- 
mand, and  he  was  aocordingly  recalled  to  the  caatonment  from 
the  Bala  Hissar  where  he  had  continued  since  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  of  November.  He  was  a  younger  and  more  vigorons 
officer,  distinguished  for  his  dauntless  courage'  and  iron  nerve, 
and  his  arrival  oq  the  9th  November  was  hailed  by  the 
desponding  garrison  with  delight.  But  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  obliquities  of  his  disposition  completely  neutralized 
the  value  of  his  services.  If  he  had  chosen  to  control  his  petu- 
lant humours,  and  had  cordially  aust^ned  and  strengthened  the 
General,  he  might  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
by  securing  the  salvation  of  the  force,  but  the  discord  which 
arose  from  his  intractable  disposition  only  served  to  increase 
the  difSculties  of  the  crisis.  The  Brigadier  complained  of  the 
officious  interference  of  the  General,  or  rather  of  the  officers 
who  advised  him,  as  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  an 
opinion  of  his  own.  The  General  pronounced  him  insub- 
ordinate and  contumacious ;  and  between  tliem  the  national 
honour  was  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  15,000  lives  sacrificed. 
In  the  desperate  condition  to  which  atf  airs  had  been  reduced 
there  was  stjll  one  course  which  would  have  extricated  the 
army  from  all  its  perils, — an  immediate  retreat  to  the  Bala 
Hissar.  From  that  impregnable  position  the  troops  could 
have  sallied  forth  on  the  city,  and  procured  supplies  from  the 
surrounding  country.  The  Shah  did  not  cease  to  urge  this 
movement,  which  was  equally  recommended  by  the  Envoy 
and  the  General.  But  the  Brigac'ier  pertinaciously  resisted  it 
on  grounds  which  were  palpably  frivolous,  inasmuch  as  he 
himself  had  recently  brought  a  regiment  and  a  gun  from  the 
citadel  into  the  cantonment  without  meeting  with  any  impedi- 
ment. His  incredible  obstmacy  prevented  the  adoption  of  this 
course  and  sealed  the  doom  of  the  army. 
AcuoD  Bt  Bell-  On  the  ISth  the  enemy  planted  two  guns  on  the 
"""^  '*"■     Behmaroo  hills  and  began  to  cannonade  the  can- 
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tonmeata.  Th«  General  and  the  Brigadier  resisted  all  the 
entreaties  of  the  Envoy  to  mate  an  attempt  to  dislodge  diem, 
bnt  as  he  continaed  to  insist  on  the  despatch  of  a  strong'  force, 
and  took  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  movement  npon  him- 
self, the  Brigadier  started  before  daybreak  and  was  engaged 
thronghout  the  day  in  conflict  with  the  enemy.  The 
flnocess  wAa  not  dedsive,  but  it  was  the  last  which  the 
garrison  was  destined  to  achieve.  There  is  little  interest 
in  dwelling  on  the  long  and  melancholy  catalogne  of  ei-rors 
ukI  disasters,  faitMully  and  eloqnently  described  by  Lien- 
lenant — now  Sir  Vincent — Eyre  who  bore  a  large  share  in  the 
langers  of  the  siege,  which  followed  closely  npon  each  other, 
lisgnstiDg  the  officers,  disheartening  the  men,  and  finally 
sinking  the  army  in  irretrievable  ruin.  On  the  16th,  Major 
Pottinger  and  Lieutenant  Haughton,  the  sole  survivors  of 
the  gallant  body  of  men  in  the  Kohistan,  in  the  defence  of 
which  a  noble  Qoorkba  corps  fell  to  a  man,  reached  the 
cantonment  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  wounds.  The  23rd 
November  brought  the  cUmax  of  military  disasters.  The 
enemy  had  again  made  their  appearance  on  the  Behmaroo 
hills,  and  the  Envoy  urged  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  effort 
to  dislodge  them  from  a  position  which  enabled  them  to 
inflict  the  greatest  injury  on  the  cantonments.  The  Brigadier 
protested  agwnst  the  movement ;  the  troops,  he  said,  were 
dispirited  and  exhausted  by  living  on  half  rations  of  parched 
wheat,  but  his  objections  were  over-ruled  and  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  out  which,  being  weak,  failed  to  accomplish 
the  object.  A  council  of  war  was  then  held  when,  upon  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  Envoy,  it  was  de^^rmined  that  a 
stronger  force  should  set  out  before  daybreak,  on  the  morning 
•^    ^  .h      of  the  23rd.     The  hill  was  carried  without  diffi- 

AcUoD  or  uia 

art  NoT»Bib»r,  culty,  Dut  as  day  began  to  dawn,  thousands  of 
armed  men  streamed  out  of  the  city,  and  a  general 
action  was  brought  on.  By  an  act  of  incredible  fatnity.  Briga- 
dier Shelton  had  taken  out  a  single  gun  with  him,  which 
was  admirably  worked  and  told  with  great  effect  on  the 
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enemy,  till  the  vent  became  overheated  and  it  was  rendered 
unserviceable.  The  Afghans  with  their  long  range  matchlocks 
poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  our  musketeers,  and  laughed  at 
their  balls  which  fell  short  of  the  mark.  The  troopn,  pming 
with  cold  and  hunger,  and  utterly  broken  in  spirit,  refused  to 
follow  their  officers,  and  were  soon  in  confused  and  disastrous 
flight.  The  Brigadier  with  iron  courage  stood  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fire  and  called  on  hia  men  to  support  the  honour  of  theff 
flag.  The  flying  regiments  paused  and  reformed,  and  the 
Mahomedan  fanatics  shrunk  from  the  assault.  At  this 
juncture,  Abdoollah  Khan,  one  of  the  Insurgent  chiefs  whom 
Mohuu  Lall  had  marked  out  for  assassination  and  who  com- 
mfmded  the  Afghan  cavalry,  fell  and  they  fled  in  a  panic  to 
the  dty,  followed  by  the  infantry.  Sir  Wilham  was  standing 
on  the  ramparts  with  the  Gleneral,  eagerly  watching  these 
movements,  and  urged  him  to  send  out  a  body  of  fresh  troops 
to  improve  the  advantage  and  complete  the  victory,  but  he 
replied  that  it  was  a  wild  scheme.  The  Brigadier  might  have 
withdrawn  his  force  in  safety  to  the  cantonments  during  the 
confusion,  but  he  chose  to  halt ;  the  enemy  recovered  from 
the  panic,  and  rushed  back  on  him  with  redoubled  fury, 
when  the  whole  body  of  Enghsh  soldiers  disgracefully  aban- 
doned the  field  and  took  to  flight.  The  fugitives  and  the 
pursuers  were  so  mingled  in  this  race,  that  the  Afghans 
might  easily  have  captured  the  cantonments  if  they  had  known 
how  to  improve  the  advantage  they  had  gained ;  but  in  the 
moment  of  rictory,  the  chiefs  drew  off  their  men,  and,  after 
mutilating  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  returned  to  the  dty  with 
shouts  of  exultation.  This  defeat  at  Behmaroo,  as  Brigadier 
Shelton  truly  observed,  "  concluded  all  exterior  operations." 
A  general  gloom  hung  over  the  encampment ;  the  army  was 
thoroughly  demoralized ;  the  disasters  and  the  dishonour  of 
these  three  weeks,  which  were  justly  attributed  to  the  imbe- 
cility and  the  mismanagement  of  the  commanders,  destroyed 
all  confidence  in  them,  and  wore  out  the  principle  of  military 
dJBtapline. 
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NoioU»[ioM  "^^  ^^y  after  this  disaster,  the  Shah  again  en- 

18*1.  treated  the  Envoy  to  occupy  the  Bala  Hissar,  as 

the  only  conrae  left  to  secure  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
army,  and  Sir  William  pressed  it  on  the  military  chiefs  with 
iacreasing  importunity,  but  they  pertinaciously  resisted  alJ 
hia  entreaties,  and  General  Elphiostoae  officially  informed  him 
that  it  was  no  longer  feasible  to  maintiun  our  position  in  the 
conntiy,  and  advised  him  to  have  recourse  to  negotiation. 
With  such  imbecility  at  the  head  of  the  force,  Sir  WiUiam  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  this  humiliation  and  te  solicit  a  conference 
with  the  insurgent  chiefs,  whom  he  met  in  the  guardimim  of  one 
of  the  gateways.  The  debate,  which  was  long  and  acrimonious, 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  Sultan  Mahomed,  who  asserted  in 
haughty  and  offensive  language  that,  as  the  Afghans  had 
beaten  the  English,  they  had  a  right  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  he  demanded  that  the  whole  army  should 
surrender  at  discretion  with  its  arms,  ammunition,  and  trea- 
sure. The  Envoy  at  once  tetminated  the  interview  by  declar- 
ing that  he  preferred  death  to  dishonour.  A  week  after,  Akbar 
.  .  .  Khan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dost  Mahomed,  a  young 
Khin,  1841.  soldier  of  great  energy,  but  of  a  fiery  and  impe- 
tuous temper,  arrived  at  Cabnl,  and  was  at  once  accepted  as  the 
leader  of  the  national  confederacy.  He  soon  discovered  that 
to  extinguish  the  British  force  it  was  only  necessary  te  defeat 
the  efforts  of  the  commissariat  officers  to  obtain  provisions. 
He  accordingly  arrested  the  progress  of  supplies  by  threaten- 
ing with  death  all  who  were  detected  in  furnishing  them. 
Under  the  pressure  of  hunger,  the  troops  daily  became  less 
capable  of  exertion,  and  the  Envoy,  seeing  the  destruction  of 
the  force  inevitable,  renewed  his  entreaty  te  withdraw  it  to  the 
Bala  Hissar,  while  the  sick  and  wounded  were  sent  under  cover 
of  the  night,  but  the  General  raised  a  host  of  objections,  and 
refused  his  concurrence.  Sir  William  then  suggested  that  they 
should  endeavour  to  obttun  provisions  by  their  own  good 
swords  from  the  surrounding  villages,  but  the  General  assured 
him  that  the  only  alternative  left  was  to  negotiate  for  a  safe 
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retreat  from  the  country  on  the  most  favoutable  terms  pos- 
sible. 

ttcuj  rfihe  Starvatiou  now  stared  the  ill-fated  garrison  in 
iiuiDk^  iMi.  the  face;  on  the  11th  December  there  was  food 
left  only  for  the  day's  consumptioa  of  the  fighting  men,  while 
the  camp  followers,  who  had  been  living  on  the  carcases  of 
camels,  were  completely  famished.  Supphes  were  not  to  be 
obtained  for  money  because  tbe  villagers  could  not  venture  to 
sell  them,  nor  by  force  because  the  commanders  and  the  men 
had  not  the  heart  to  fight,  and  the  Envoy  was  constrained 
with  infinite  reluctance  to  make  another  offer  of  negotiation. 
A  conference  was  accordingly  held  with  the  chiefs,  and,  after 
an  angry  discassion  of  two  hours,  the  ,terms  of  a  treaty  were 
.  arranged.  The  salient  points  in  it  were,  that  the  British 
troops  at  Oandahar  and  Cabul,  at  Ohnzni  and  Jellalabad 
should  evacuate  the  country,  receiving  every  possible  assist- 
ance in  carriage  and  provisions,  and  that  Dost  Mahomed  and 
his  family  should  be  set  at  liberty.  Sbah  Soojah  was  to  be 
allowed  the  option  of  remaining  in  Afghanistan  with  a  pension 
of  a  lac  of  rupees  a-year,  or  of  accompanying  the  British  troops 
to  India.  The  army  was  to  quit  the  cantonments  within  three 
days,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  receive  ample  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, for  which  due  payment  was  to  be  made,  and  four  officers 
were  to  be  delivered  up  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the 
stipulations.  This  is  the  most  disgraceful  transaction  in  the 
records  of  British  India,  bat  to  form  an  impartial  ojnnion  of  it, 
we  must  turn  to  the  Envoy's  own  explanation.  "  The  whole 
countiy,"  he  wrote,  "as  far  as  we  could  learn,  had  risen  in 
rebellion  -,  our  conmiimications  on  all  sides  were  cut  off ;  we  had 
been  fighting  forty  days  against  superior  numbers  under  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances  with  a  deplorable  loss  of  life, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  must  have  perished  of  hunger.  I  had  been 
repeatedly  apprized  by  the  military  authorities  that  nothing 
could  be  done  with  our  troops.  The  terms  I  secured  were  the 
best  obtainable,  and  tbe  destruction  of  15,000  human  beings 
would  little  have  benefited  our  country,  while  the  Govem- 
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ment  would  have  beea  almost  compelled  to  avenge  our  fate  at 
whatever  cost,"  The  positian  of  the  Envoy  has  been  vividly- 
described  by  the  historian  of  the  Afg^han  war,  "  environed  and 
hemmed  in  by  difficolties  and  dangers,  overwhelmed  with  re- 
sponsibility which  there  was  none  to  share— tie  lives  of  15,000 
men  resting  on  his  decision — ^the  honour  of  hia  country  at  stake 
— with  a  perfidious  enemy  before  him,  a  decrepit  General  at 
his  side,  and  a  paralyzed  aimy  at  his  back,  he  was  driven 
to  negotiate  by  the  imbecility  of  his  companions."  The  entire 
responsibility  of  this  hutmliating  convention  rests  npon  the  two 
military  commanders,  than  whom  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
possible  to  select  officers  more  completely  disqnalified  for  their 
post,  the  one  by  bodily  infirmity  and  constitutional  imbe- 
cility; the  other  by  his  perverse  temper  and  his  obstinacy. 
The  brilliant  success  of  Sir  Robert  Sale  at  Jellalabad  shews  - 
how  easily  the  position  of  the  British  army  at  Gabul  might 
have  been  rectified,  with  (lie  superior  means  and  appliances  at 
command,  if  the  direction  of  affau-s  had  devolved  on  Captain 
Lawrence,  or  Captain  Colin  Mackenzie,  or  Captain  Eyre,  or 
Major  Pottinger,  or  any  other  of  the  noble  spirits  in  the  camp. 
viotatjon  M  the  But  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  Afghan 
TrsHiT  By  the  leaders  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  or  to  per- 
™™'''  ■  mit  any  portion  of  the  army  to  leave  the  country. 
The  Bala  Hissar  was  evacuated  by  our  troops  on  the  13th,  but 
they  were  assailed  by  the  insurgents  on  their  route,  and  no 
small  portion  of  the  priceless  provisions  in  their  charge  was 
lost.  Supplies  were  furnished  so  scantily  as  not  to  satisfy  hun- 
ger, and  the  Afghans  were  permitted  to  intercept  them  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs ;  sometimes  tJiey  - 
were  altogether  withheld.  The  forts  around  the  cantonment 
were  surrendered,  and  the  Afghans  were  seen  squatting  on 
the  walls  jeering  at  our  misfortunes.  The  chiefs  were  allowed 
to  go  into  the  magazines  and  carry  away  whatever  stores  they 
liked,  while  the  British  officers  and  men  watched  the  spolia- 
tion with  swelling  indignation.  To  complete  the  disasters  of 
the  force,  snow  began  to  fall  on  the  18th  December,  and  was 
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lying  many  iaches  deep  on  the  ground  by  the  evening.  If  the 
troops  had  been  enabled  to  move  toirards  Jellalabad  immedi- 
ately on  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  they  might  have  reached 
it  aa  a  mihtary  body,  though  attacked  at  every  step  of  the 
way  ;  but  a  new  horror  was  now  added  to  the  difficulties  ot 
their  poaition.  The  conduct  of  8ir  William  Macnaghten  at 
this  crisis,  dumg  the  twelve  days  which  elapsed  between  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  and  his  assassination,  has  been  ciiarac- 
terized  by  some,  as  not  only  dishonourable,  but  perfidious.  It 
is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  remote  hope  of  saving 
the  army  from  destruction,  he  should  have  allowed  himself  to  bo 
drawn  into  the  filthy  meshes  of  Afghan  intrigue  ;  bnt  it  must 
not  be  overlooked,  that  if  the  treaty  bound  him  to  repMr  to 
Peshawur  with  all  practical  expedition,  it  also  bound  the 
Afghan  chiefs  to  famish  him  with  all  possible  assistance  in 
carriage  and  provisions.  The  treaty  was  equally  binding  on 
both  parties ;  he  had  faithfully  fulfilled  his  part,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, by  ordering  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad,  Ghuzni, 
and  Candahar,  by  surrendering  the  forts,  and  giving  hostages, 
while  Akbar  Khan  and  the  Barukzyee  not  only  continued  to 
withhold  both  carriage  and  provisions,  but  rose  in  their  demands 
and  insisted  on  the  delivery  of  all  our  military  stores  and  am- 
munition, and  the  surrender  of  the  married  families  as  addi- 
tional hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  In  these  cir- 
cnmstances.  Sir  William  instructed  the  moonshee  Mohun  Lall 
to  open  negotiations  with  other  tribes  and  to  inform  them  that 
if  any  portion  of  the  Afghans  wished  him  to  remain  and  would 
niake  this  declaration  to  the  Shah  and  send  in  provisions, 
be  shonld  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  break  with  the  faithless 
Barukzyca.  In  this  communication  he  made  the  characteristic 
remark  that  "  though  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  stop  at 
Cabul  a  few  months,  he  must  not  consider  what  was  agree- 
able but  what  was  con8ist«nt  with  good  faith."  If  he  had  hesi- 
tated to  depart  after  receiving  sufficient  supplies  of  cattle  and 
provisions,  he  would  have  been  justly  chargeable  with  a  breach 
of  his  engagement;  but  it  is  the  mere  wantonness  of  detiac< 
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tion  to  charge  him  with  violating  it  when  the  other  party  in- 
tentionally kept  him  without  the  meane  of  fulfilling  it.   There 

can,  at  the  same  time,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  while  he 
lingered  at  Cabnl  aud  endeavoured  to  play  oS  one  party 
against  another,  be  indulged  a  latent  hope  of  some  happy  turn 
in  the  current  of  events  which  might  enable  him  to  rescue  the 
garrison  from  perdition,  aud  the  British  character  from  the 
ignominy  of  the  treaty ;  but  what  other  British  functionary, 
with  the  same  reepcmsibilities,  would  h&ve  hesitated  to  adopt 
the  same  course  T 

^^j^^^^j^y  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture,  while  Sir  William 

DtSirwuUuD.  Macnaghten  was  tossed  upon  a  sea  of  difficulties, 
■  and  bewildered  by  the  appalUng  crisis  which  was 
approaching,  that  he  was  drawn  into  the  net  which  Aibar 
Khan  spread  for  his  destruction.  On  the  evening  of  the  22nd 
December,  the  wily  Afghan  sent  two  agents  with  Major  Skinner, 
who  was  his  prisoner,  to  the  Envoy,  with  a  proposal,  to  be 
considered  at  a  conference  the  next  day,  that  Akbar  Ehan  and 
the  Ghilzyes  should  unite  with  the  British  troops  outside  the 
cantonment  and  make  a  sudden  attack  on  Mahomed  Shah's 
fort  and  seize  the  person  of  Ameenoolla,  the  most  hostile  and 
ferocdouB  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  whose  head  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Envoy  for  a  sum  of  money,  but  the  offer  was 
indignantly  reject«d  by  him.  It  was  further  proposed  that 
the  British  force  should  remain  till  the  spring,  and  then  retare 
of  its  own  accord :  that  the  Shah  should  retain  the  title  of 
king,  and  that  Akbar  Ehau  should  be  vizier,  receiving  from 
the  British  Government  an  annuity  of  four  lacs  of  rupees 
a-year,  and  an  immediate  payment  of  thirty  lacs.  In  an  evil 
honr  for  hia  reputation  and  his  safety,  the  Envoy  accepted 
this  treacberouB  proposal  in  a  Persian  paper  drawn  up  with 
bis  own  hand.  When  this  wild  overture  was  communicated 
to  General  Elphinstone  and  Captain  Mackenzie  the  next  morn- 
ing, they  both  pronounced  it  to  be  a  plot,  and  endeavoured 
to  disBTiade  Sir  William  from  going  out  to  meet  Akbar  Khan, 
He  rephed  in  a  hurried  manner,  "Let  me  alone  for  that,  das- 
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gerous  though  it  be ;  if  it  succeeds  it  is  worth  all  risks ;  the 
rebels  have  not  fulfilled  one  article  of  the  treaty^  and  I  have 
no  confidence  in  them,  and  if  by  it  we  can  only  save  onr 
honour,  all  will  be  well.  At  any  rate,  1  would  rather  suffer 
a  hundred  deaths  than  Uve  the  last  mx  weeks  over  again." 
At  noon  he  directed  the  Qeneral  to  have  two  regiments  and 
some  guna  ready  for  the  attack  of  the  fort,  and  then  proceeded 
with  Capt^s  Trevor,  Mackenzie,  and  Lawrence,  with  the 
slender  protection  of  only  sixteen  of  his  body  guard  to  the 
fatal  meeting.  At  the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards  from  the 
cantonment  Akbar  Ehan  had  caused  some  horse  clothe  to  be 
spread  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  where  the  snow  lay  less  deep. 
The  suspicions  of  the  officers  as  they  dismounted  were  roused  by 
the  appearance  of  AmeenooUa'a  brother  at  the  conference,  and 
the  large  number  of  armed  followers  who  were  present.  Akbar 
Khan  addressed  a  haughty  salutation  to  Sir  WilUam,  and  im- 
mediately after,  on  a  ^ven  signal,  the  officers  were  suddenly 
seized  from  behind,  and  placed  separately  on  the  saddle  of  an 
Afghan  horseman,  who  galloped  off  to  the  dty.  Captain  Trevor 
fell  off  the  horse,  and  was  hacked  to  pieces.  Akbar  Ehan 
himself  endeavoured  to  seize  Sir  William,  who  straggled 
vigorously,  excltuming  in  Persian,  "For  God's  sake."  Ex- 
asperated by  this  resistance,  the  fierce  youth  drew  forth  the 
pistol  which  Sir  WilUam  had  presented  to  him  the  day  before, 
and  shot  him  dead,  when  the  gheueee  roshed  np,  and  mutilated 
his  body  witii  their  knives.  If  his  own  repeated  declaration  b© 
worthy  of  any  credit,  Akbar  Khan  had  no  intention  of  taking 
away  the  life  of  the  Envoy,  hut  was  simply  anxious  to  obtain 
posseesbn  of  his  person  as  a  hostage  for  the  Dost,  Thus 
ChMmterofffirl*"^''^  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the  victun  of 
V.  MumigtiMa,  an  unsound  and  unjust  policy,  but  as  noble  tuid 
'^"^  brave  a  gentleman  as  ever  fell  in  the  service  of 

his  country.  If  he  was  in  a  false  position  in  Afghanistan,  it 
was  because  be  had  so  completely  identified  himself  with  the 
pohcy  which  CMried  us  across  the  Indus,  as  to  be  unable  to 
perceive  the  magnitude  of  its  errors  and  the  certainty  of  ita 
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failure.  If  lio  misled  othera  regarding  that  policy,  it  was 
on];  after  his  o^n  mind  had  been  deceived.  He  attempted 
the  task  of  establiBhiog  the  permanent  authority  of  foreigner 
and  infidels  in  a  wild  and  inaccessible  country,  inhabited  by 
sturdy,  lawless,  and  fanatical  Mahomcdans,  and  he  failed. 
Whether  there  was  any  other  officer  in  the  service  who  would 
have  proved  more  snccesaful  may  well  be  doubted ;  but  it 
certainly  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  entailing 
ruin  on  the  finances  of  India.  Throughout  seven  weeks  of 
unparalleled  difficulties,  Sir  William  exhibited  a  spirit  of 
courage  and  constancy  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  the 
history  of  the  Company.  He  was  the  <mly  dvilian  at  Gabul, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  tmest-hearted  soldiers  in  the  garrison. 
If  be  was  at  length  drawn  into  a  fatal  negotiation  with  Akbar, 
not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  high  standard  of  English 
morals,  let  it  not  in  all  candour  be  forgotten  that  no  pubUc 
officer  since  the  establishment  of  British  power  in  the  east, 
has  ever  been  called  to  pass  through  so  fiery  an  ordeal ;  that 
the  unexampled  strain  of  the  three  preceding  days  had 
evidently  disturbed  the  balance  of  his  mind,  and  that  he 
risked  his  own  honour  and  life  to  save  the  lives  of  fifteen 
thousand  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

No  effort  was  made  from  the  cantonment  to 
rder  of  the  Envoy,  or  to  recover  his 
IS,  which  were  paraded  in  triumph 
through  the  city  of  Cabul.  Major  Pottinger  had  been  un- 
noticed since  his  anival  in  a  wounded  state  from  Charekar,  but 
all  eyes  were  now  turned  on  him  to  fill  the  political  post  of  the 
late  Envoy,  and  he  summoned  a  council,  at  which  were  present 
General  Elphinstone,  Brigadier  Shelton,  and  two  senior  officers, 
to  discuss  the  teiins  on  which  the  Afghan  chiefs  now  offered 
to  grant  the  army  a  safe  conduct  to  Peshawnr.  They  differed 
from  those  to  which  the  late  Envoy  had  given  his  consent  only  in 
the  demand  of  larger  gratuitjes  to  themselves.  Major  Pottinger 
recoiled  from  these  humiliating  conditions ;  he  asserted  that  the 
former  treaty  had  been  cancelled  by  the  foul  murder  of  Sir 
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William,  and  he  urged  the  officers  to  reject  the  terms  with  ecora 
and  defiance.  His  energy  might  yet  have  saved  the  garrison, 
but  the  coimdl  of  war  refused  to  fight,  and  resolredto  accept 
the  proposed  treaty,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  honour  or  money. 
Orders  were  therefore  signed  by  Major  Fottinger  and  General 
Glphinstone  to  the  commanders  at  Jellalabad,  Ghuzni  and 
Candahar  to  surrender  the  forts  to  the  Afghans  who  might  be 
deputed  to  demand  them,  and  retire  from  the  country.  The 
confederate  chiefs,  as  might  have  been  expected,  immediately 
rose  in  their  demands,  and  reqinred  that  all  the  coin  and  the 
spare  muskets  and  guns,  save  six,  should  be  surrendered,  and 
that  General  Sale,  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  and  all  the  other 
officers  of  rank  who  were  married  and  bad  famJUes,  should  be 
left  in  the  country  as  hostages  for  Dost  Mahomed.  On  the 
26th,  letters  arrived  from  Jellalabad  and  Feshawur  stating  that 
reinforcements  were  on  the  way  from  Hindostan,  and  implor- 
ing the  garrison  to  hold  oat.  There  were,  moreover,  intestine 
feuds  among  the  Afghan  chiefs  j  Shah  Soojah  appeared  to  be 
regaining  some  portion  of  his  influence,  and  Major  Fottinger 
seized  the  occasion  of  this  gleam  of  sunshine  to  dissuade  the 
General  and  the  Brigadier  from  treating  with  enemies  who 
would  be  sure  to  betray  them,  and  he  implored  them  to  make 
one  bold  and  prompt  effort  either  to  occupy  the  Bala  Hiasar, 
or  to  cut  their  way  to  Jellalabad.  The  General  was  almost 
persuaded  to  adopt  this  advice,  but  Brigadier  Shelton,  the  evil 
genius  of  the  cantonment,  vehemently  contended  that  both 
courses  were  equally  impracticable,  and  that  it  was  more 
advisable  to  pay  any  sum  of  money  than  to  risk  the  safety  of 
the  force  In  soch  attempts.  The  Major,  mortified  and  humili- 
ated, was  constrained  to  proceed  with  the  treaty ;  but  he  in- 
formed the  chiefs  that  no  pecuniary  transactions  could  be 
completed  without  the  presence  of  Captain  Lawrence,  the 
secretary  of  the  late  Envoy.  He  was  accordingly  released, 
and  returned  to  the  cantonment,  where  he  drew  bills  to  the 
extent  of  fourteen  lacs  of  rupees  on  the  Government  of  India, 
bat  made  thorn  payable  after  the  safe  arrival  of  the  force  at 
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Peahawur,  which  the  Afghan  chiefs  professed  to  guarantee, 
but  had  det«raiined  to  prevent.  By  this  stroke  of  policy,  he 
inflicted  on  them  a  just  penalty  for  their  treachery,  and  relieved 
his  fiWQ  Government  from  the  necessity  of  honouring  the 
bills.  Ouns,  waggons,  small  arms,  and  ammunition  were  then 
given  up  amidst  the  indignant  exclamations  of  the  garrison, 
and  four  ofBners  were  surrendered  as  hostages.  On  the  4th 
January,  the  ratified  treaty  with  the  seals  of  eighteen  of  the 
Af^an  chiefs  was  sent  in.  It  was  dictated  in  a  spirit  of 
arrog~.ince,  and  received  with  a  spirit  of  humility  which  no 
British  officers  had  exhibited  since  the  day  of  Flassy,  and  it 
was  violated  without  any  scruple.  With  the  treaty  came  also 
intimations  from  the  dty  of  the  preparations  which  were  in 
progress  to  assul  the  force  as  soon  as  it  quitted  the  canton- 
ments, and  of  the  oath  which  Akbar  Khan  had  taken  to  anni- 
hilate every  soldier  hut  one,  who  was  t«  be  permitted  to  reach 
Jellalabad  to  tell  the  tale. 

Eetrut  f  the  ^  *^^  ^^^  January  the  army,  still  4,500  strong, 
Armr,  IMS.  with  11,000  camp  followers,  after  having  for  sixty- 
five  days  endured  such  indignities  as  no  British  soldiers  had 
ever  before  suffered  in  India,  began  its  ominous  march  from  the 
cantonments,  leaving  all  its  trophies  in  the  hands  of  an  inso- 
lent foe.  The  snow  lay  ankle  deep  on  the  ground,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  force  depended  on  the  rapidity  of  its  move- 
ments. If  it  had  crossed  the  Cabnl  river  before  noon,  and 
pushed  on  with  promptitude  to  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  it  mig^t 
have  escaped  destruction ;  but  owing  to  the  indecision  and 
mismanagement  of  the  General,  the  rear  gnard  did  not  leave 
the  gate  before  the  shades  of  night  came  on.  The  Afghan 
fanatics  then  rushed  in,  and  set  the  cantonments  on  fire,  and 
lighted  up  this  first  night  of  horrors  with  the  blaze.  In  the 
morning  the  spirit  of  discipline  began  to  wane,  and  the  force 
was  no  longer  a  retreating  army,  but  a  panic  stricken  anddJB- 
organized  rabble.  The  infuriated  Ghilzyes  pressed  on  the  rear, 
seizing  the  baggage  and  cutting  down  all  who  opposed  them. 
Safety  was  to  be  found  only  in  speed,  bat,  through  the  nnw- 
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countable  folly  of  the  military  authorities,  the  tr.iopa  were 
halt«d  OE  the  aecond  night  at  Bootkhak.  The  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  horses  and  camels,  lying  in  the 
snow  in  wild  confosion,  without  food,  or  fuel,  or  shelter,  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  onexampled  misery.  Akbar  Khan  now 
made  his  appearance  and  demanded  fresh  hostages  for  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  force  to  Tezeen,  and  Captain  Lawrence,  Captain 
Cdin  Mackenzie,  and  Major  Pottinger  were  deUvered  np  to 
Mm.  Between  Bootkhak  and  Tezeen  lay  the  terrific  gorge  of 
the  Khoord  Cabal,  five  miles  in  length,  so  narrow  that  the  rays 
of  the  aun  seldom  penetrated  its  recesses.  At  the  bottom  of  it 
ran  an  impetuous  torrent,  which  the  road  crossed  and  recrossed 
twenty-eight  times,  and  i,t  was  through  this  fearful  defile  that 
the  disordered  mass  of  human  beings  pressed  on  with  one  mad- 
dening desire  of  escaping  destruction.  But  the  Ghilzyee  poured 
an  incessant  fire  from  their  unerring  rifles  npon  the  crowd 
from  every  height,  and  three  thousand  perished  under  their 
weapons,  and  through  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  It  was  in 
this  scene  of  indiscriminate  carnage,  that  Enghsh  ladies,  some 
with  infants  in  their  arms,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  Afghan 
bullets  amidst  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

cmtinaoddiJH*.  ^^  ^^^  morning  Akbar  agfun  made  his  appear- 
Mn,  1841.  ance,  and  offered  a  supply  of  provisions  and  advised 
the  Ceneral  to  halt.  The  whole  force  exclaimed  against  this 
insane  delay,  bnt  he  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  the  perish- 
ing troops  were  constrained  to  sit  down  idle  for  an  entire  day 
in  the  snow,  when  another  march  would  have  cleared  the 
defile.  Akbar  offered  likewise  to  take  charge  of  the  ladies  and 
children  and  convey  them  to  Peshawur.  They  had  scarcely 
tasted  food  since  leaving  Cabul ;  they  were  insufficiently  clad 
and  without  any  shelter  from  the  frost  and  snow.  Major  Pot- 
tinger, now  Akbar's  prisoner,  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  survive  such  hardships,  and  was  ansious  that  they 
should  be  relieved  from  the  horrors  of  their  situation.  In 
accordance  with  his  advice,  Lady  Macnaghten,  Lady  Sale,  and 
nine  other  ladies,  with  fifteen  children,  and  eight  officers  were 
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sent  to  Akbar'B  camp,  and  thus  rescued  from  deetmction.  On 
the  morning  of  the  lOth,  the  remains  of  tile  axmy  resumed  the 
march,  but  before  eveniag  the  greater  nmuber  of  the  sepoys 
had  disappeared.  Panic  stricken  and  paralyzed  with  cold,  they 
were  slaaghtered  hke  sheep  by  the  remorseless  Ghilzyes  and  a 
narrow  defile  between  two  hills  was  choked  up  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  witJi  a  con- 
siderable body  of  officers,  yet  remained,  but  the  enemy  took 
poet  on  every  point,  blocked  up  every  ravine,  and  dealt  death 
among  their  ranks,  while  Akbar  himself  hovered  over  their 
flank,  and,  when  implored  to  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter, 
declared  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  restrain  the  fuiy  of 
these  hill  men.  He  proposed,  however,  that  the  remnant 
of  the  troops  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender,  but 
even  General  Etphinstone  revolted  from  this  indignity.  The 
mEHch  was  therefore  resumed,  and  Brigadier  Shelton  with  his 
accustomed  gallantry  repelled  every  attack.  On  approaching 
Jugdnlluk,  a  conference  was  held  with  Akbar  Khan,  who  still 
contdnued  to  hang  upon  the  rear,  and  he  promised  to  send  in 
water  and  provisions  to  the  famished  men,  on  condition  that 
General  Elphinstone,  Brigadier  Shelton,  and  Captain  Johnson 
should  be  transferred  to  him  as  hostages  for  the  evacnation  of 
Jellalabad.  They  were  accordingly  given  up,  but  this  conces- 
sion brought  no  respite  from  the  ferocity  of  the  Ghilzyes,  in 
whom  the  thiret  for  blood  had  overcome  even  the  love  of 
money.  They  resisted  the  most  tempting  offers,  and  openly 
revelled  in  the  prospect  of  cutting  the  throats  of  all  the  Ferin- 
gees  who  were  left.  Akbar  Khan,  having  obtained  possession  of 
the  ladies  and  the  principal  officers,  abandoned  the  rest  of  the 
army  to  their  vengeance,  and  retired  to  Cabul,  At  the  Jug- 
dulluk  pass  twelve  of  the  bravest  of  the  ofBcers  met  their 
doom,  and  here  the  Cabul  force  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to 
exist.  Twenty  officers  and  forty-five  European  soldiers  con- 
trived to  reach  Gundamuk,  but  they  gradually  dropped  down 
under  the  weapons  of  their  foes,  with  the  exception  of  one 
officer,  Dr.  Biydon,  who  was  descried  from  the  ramparts  of 
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JellaUbad  on  tbe  13th  January,  slowly  wending  hia  way  to 
ToiM  dMtmcuoi.  *^^  ^'^'  ^o^nded  and  exhausted,  on  hia  jaded 
of  the  tores,  ponj,  the  sole  survivor,  with  the  exception  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  iu  captivity,  of  a  body  of 
15,000  men. 

,.^ ..,„j  The  entire  annihilation  of  this  large  army  was 

the  heaviest  blow  which  had  ever  fallen  upon 
the  BritJsh  power  m  India.  But  it  did  not  pro- 
duce any  guch  demonstrations  of  hostility  at  the  native 
courts,  or  any  auoh  fermentation  in  the  community  aa  might 
have  been  expected,  by  comparison  with  the  effect  created  by 
the  destniction  of  Monson's  army  in  1804,  or  by  our  failures 
in  Nop&ul  in  1814,  or  our  non-success  in  Burmah  in  1824.  The 
sensation  created  in  the  native  states  and  among  our  native 
subjects,  at  each  of  the  successive  shocks  which  have  aSected 
our  prestige  in  India,  appears  to  have  gradually  become  more 
and  more  moderate.  This  may  be  attributed  not  merely  to  the 
extinction  of  the  military  power  of  the  native  rulers,  but  to 
that  feeling  of  acquiescence  which  time  scarcely  fails  to  produce 
in  an  estabUshed  Government  which  is  felt  to  he  equitable  and 
mild  beyond  all  former  example,  and  affords  ample  protection 
to  industry,  and  full  scope  for  the  general  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  to  which  there  is  no  other  objection  than  that  it  is  a 
Government  of  foreigners.  This  conclusion  was  still  more 
clearly  exemplified  during  the  great  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857, 
which,  if  it  had  occurred  forty  years  before,  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  followed  by  the  temporary  loss  of  the 
empire,  but  which  produced  no  conspiracies  at  the  native 
courts  of  Hyderabad,  Indore,  Baroda,  or  Gwalior,  and  scarcely 
any  ebullitions  of  hostile  feeling,  except  in  the  districts  in 
which  our  authority  was  entirely  extinguished.  In  the  case 
of  this  Afghan  disaster,  moreover,  the  chiefs  and  people  of 
India  awaited  a  demonstiation  of  the  efforts  we  should  make 
to  Tindicaf*  our  military  character.  Such  adversity  was 
not  new  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Two  centuries  and 
a-half  before  this  period,  a  Mogul  army  of  equal,  if  not  greater 
o  2 
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raagnitudc,  had  been  eogulfed  in  these  same  defiles,  and  only 
two  men  sarvived  to  tell  the  tale,  but  the  Emperor  imioe- 
diately  despatched  a  more  powerful  force  nnder  his  ablest 
generals  to  the  scene  of  hamiliation,  and  hia  reputation  was 
at  once  restored,  and  his  authority  re-established.  Nor  did 
the  native  princes  forget  that  in  the  British  period  of  his- 
tory, the  sack  of  Calcutta  in  1756  was  avenged  by  the  con- 
quest of  Bengal,  Bchar,  and  Orissa,  and  that  Colonel  Monson's 
disastrone  reti'eat  in  1804  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
pm-snit  of  Holkar,  the  victory  of  Deeg,  and  the  eitinction  of 
his  battaUons.  The  promptitude  with  which  we  had  repaired 
our  misfortunes  on  those  occasions  had  served  to  brighten  onr 
reputation,  and  there  could  be  no  donbt  that  similar  efforts 
wonld  produce  similar  results  in  1842. 

Unhappily,  at  this  period  therewas  no  Wellesley 

at  the  bead  of  the  state,  and  Lord  Aockland  was  not 
ijnflAQiiunii,    gqujjj  to  the  crisis.    He  was  completely  bewildered 

and  prostrated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity, 
and,  instead  of  determining  boldly  to  retrieve  our  honour  by 
putting  forth  the  strength  of  the  empire,  he  allowed  its  fortunes 
to  drift  down  the  stream  with  the  current  of  circumstances. 
He  knew  that  his  proceedings  in  Afghanistan  were  unani- 
mously reprobated  by  the  India  House,  and  by  the  Tory 
Ministry  which  had  recently  returned  to  Downing  Street,  He 
was  on  the  eve  of  relinquishing  the  government,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  handing  it  over  to  his  successor,  who  had  emphati- 
cally denounced  hia  Afghan  policy,  just  at  the  period  when 
it  had  miserably  collapsed,  augmented  his  confusion.  On  hear- 
ing of  the  siege  and  peril  of  the  cantonment,  he  wrote  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls,  that  it  was  not  clear 
to  him  how  the  march  of  a  brigade,  for  which  the  officers  on 
the  frontier  were  importunate,  could  produce  any  infiuence  on 
the  events  which  were  pa^^sing  at  Cabul,  and  that  "if  all 
should  be  lost  there,  he  wonld  not  encounter  new  hazards  for 
the  purpose  of  re-conquest."  This  imbecile  policy  was  fully 
upheld  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  who  had  always  espressed 
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a  strong  disapprobatioQ  of  the  war.  The  newa  of  the  extiuc- 
tion  of  the  force  was  received  in  Calcutta  on  the  SOth  Janntuy ; 
it  roused  Lord  Auckland  from  the  Btat«  of  morbid  despou- 
deocy  into  which  he  had  sunk,  and  he  issued  a  declaration, 
stating  that  "  The  Governor-General  in  Council  regarded  the 
partial  reverse  which  had  overtaken  a  body  of  British  troops 
in  a  country  removed  by  distance  and  difficulties  of  Bcason 
from  the  possibility  of  succour,  as  a  new  occasion  for  dis- 
playing the  stability  and  vigour  of  the  British  power,  and  the 
admirable  spirit  and  valour  of  the  British  Indian  Army."  But 
after  this  spasmodic  flush  of  energy,  he  relapsed  into  an 
unhealthy  feehng  of  dejection,  and  wrote  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  that,  as  the  main  inducement  for  m^taining  the  post 
of  Jellalabad,  as  a  point  of  support  for  any  troops  escaping 
from  Cabul,  had  now  passed  away,  his  only  object  was  to 
withdraw  General  Sale  to  Peshawur.  Instead  of  consider- 
ing how  to  restore  our  military  superiority,  the  sole  basis  on 
which  our  position  in  India  rcste,  he  was  prepared  to  leave  it 
without  vindication,  and  considered  only  by  what  means  he 
might  most  speedily  wash  his  hands  of  Afghanistan. 
„  „  But  there  were  two  officers  in  the  north-west 

Mr  BobenwHi 

■nd  Mr.  Qeorga  as  fully  ahve  to  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  ae  the 
ci«ti8*2.  Governor- General  and  the  Comniauder-in-chief 
were  dead  to  them;  Mr.  Robertson,  formerly  the  Com- 
missioner in  Burmah,  and  now  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Agra,  and  Mr. — subsequently  Sir  George — Clerk,  who  exerted 
themselves  with  extraordinary  energy  to  push  on  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies.  On  Mr.  Clerk  devolved  the  duty  of 
forwarding  through  the  Punjab  the  re^ments  which  had 
been  appointed  to  reheve  those  returning  fi-om  Afghanistan, 
and  his  able  assistant,  Captain — afterwards  Sir  Henry — 
Lawrence,  now  urged  them  on  with  redoubled  vigour.  Their 
exertions,  however,  were  neutralized  by  the  unhappy  choice  of 
a  commander,  which  did  not  rest  with  them,  and  the  brigade, 
instead  of  being  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  most  ener- 
getic officer  which  the  service  could  furnish,  was  sent  for- 
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coiMMiwiid'.  '"*'■'*  under  Coloael  Wild,  into  whom  the  Com- 
Brigxdt.  isu.  mauder-in -chief  said  he  would  eudeavonr  to  infuse 
Bome  degree  of  energy.  By  a  fatality  to  which  we  had  become 
accustomed  iii  everything  connected  with  Afghanistan,  the 
brigade  was  despatched  without  cavahy  or  cannon,  in  the  vague 
hope  that  the  Sikha  might  be  induced  to  accommodate  it  with 
Bome  ordnance.  The  Colonel  crept  through  the  Punjab  at  a 
Buail-like  pace,  and  was  thirty-five  days  in  reaching  Peshawar, 
whereas  five  years  before,  when  Runjeet  Sing  had  met  with 
reverses  in  Afghanistan,  one  of  his  European  officers  marched 
over  the  same  ground,  abort  of  fifty  miles,  in  twelve  days. 
Colonel  Wild  had  doubtless  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  but 
the  most  serious  impediment  to  his  progress  was  the  lack  of 
that  vigour  with  which  other  soldiers  would  have  conquered 
th^n.  His  sepoys,  on  their  arrival  at  Peshawur,  were  eager 
to  advance,  but  he  lingered  at  that  station  till  they  had  became 
thoroughly  demoralized  by  the  example  of  their  Sikh  auxiliaries. 
Shere  Sing,  the  successor  of  Runjeet  Sing,  had  sent  posi- 
tive injunctions  to  General  Avitabile  who  conunanded  at 
Peshawur,  and  to  his  native  generals  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  brigade,  and  to  "  earn  a  name  by  their  zealous  services 
which  should  be  known  in  London ;"  but  the  Sikh  soldiers,  as 
already  stated,  had  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  Afghan  passes, 
and  although  Major  Mackeson  had  advanced  a  lac  and  a-half 
of  rupeee  for  their  services,  they  intercepted  one  of  the  guns 
which  had  been  sent  over  to  Colonel  Wild,  and  threatened  to 
put  General  Avitabile  to  death  and  return  to  Lahore.  They 
were  induced,  however,  to  advance  to  Junirood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pass,  but  they  had  no  sooner  looked  in,  than  they  turned 
round  to  a  man,  and  marched  back  to  Peshawur,  when  General 
Avitabile  shut  the  gates  upon  them,  and  retired  to  the  citadel. 
Colonel  Wild  then  ventured  into  the  pass  alone,  but  the 
rickety  guns  the  Sikhs  had  lent  him,  broke  down  on  the  first 
discharge,  and  his  sepoys  lost  heart,  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  ignominiously  chased  back,  leaving  their  cannon  in  the 
possession  of  the  Afreedis. 
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oenentiFoiiock'i  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Clerk  was  urgiDg  the  Com- 
Brigsde,  is«.  mander-in- chief,  then  in  the  north-weet  provinces, 
and  the  Governor-General  to  despatch  a  second  brigade  to  the 
idief  of  the  tunny,  which  waa  still  supposed  to  be  holding  itB 
^onnd  at  Cabnl.  Lord  Auckland  was  reluctant  to  allow  it  to 
pnxseed,  but  the  indomitable  zeal  of  Mr,  Clerk  bore  down  every 
obstacle,  and  a  force  of  8,000  men,  including  a  European  regi- 
ment crossed  the  Sutlege  on  the  4th  January.  The  selection 
of  the  officer  to  command  it  was  the  solitary  instance  (A 
wisdom  exhibited  by  1Ae  military  authorities  in  this  emergency. 
It  fell  on  Genera]  Pollock,  an  old  artillery  officer,  who  had 
campaigned  with  Lord  Lake,  assisted  in  the  first  siege  of 
Bhurtpore,  commanded  the  horse  artillery  in  pursuit  of  Holkar, 
taken  an  active  share  in  the  Ncpaul  war,  and  commanded  the 
Bengal  artillery  in  Burmah  in  1824.  Forty  years  of  service 
had  enlarged  his  experience,  and  matured  his  judgment  without 
impairing  his  energy.  Hie  sagacity,  caution,  and  collected- 
ness,  combined  with  great  decision  of  character,  qualified  him 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree  for  the  arduous  task  which  had  now 
to  be  performed.  On  the  22nd  January,  after  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  Cabul  force  had  been  announced,  Mr.  Clett 
met  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls  at  Thanesur  to  discuss  the  measures 
which  it  was  advisable  to  adopt  at  this  crisis.  The  Com- 
mando r-in-cluef  considered  that  this  catastrophe  furnished  no 
[■ea^on  for  pushing  forward  further  reinforcements,  and  that 
as  the  retention  of  Jellalabad  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  Cabul  force,  the  withdrawal  of  Sir  Robert  Sale's 
brigade  was  the  only  object  which  ought  now  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Government.  Mr.  Clerk,  in  a  spirit  more  worthy 
of  a  Briton,  maintained  that  the  national  reputation  and  the 
safety  of  British  interests  in  the  east  required  that  theganison 
of  Jellalabad  should  be  strengthened  with  fresh  troops,  to 
enable  it  to  march  to  Cabul  simultaneously  with  the  Candahar 
force  from  the  westward,  and  inflict  a  signal  retribution 
upon  the  Afghans  oa  the  theatre  of  their  recent  successes, 
and   then    withdraw   from   Afghanistan   with  dignity   and 
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undiminisfaed  renown.  He  could  not  brook  the  idea  of 
leaving  them  to  revel  in  the  annihilation  of  a  British  army, 

and  the  humiliation  of  Britieh  honour.  The  energy  of  this 
appeal  was  successful,  and  a  third  brigade  was  directed  to  be 
held  in  readiness  to  advance  into  Afghaniftan.  But,  iu  the 
latent  commonication  addressed  by  Lord  Auckland  to  the 
Secret  Committee,  he  stat«d  that  his  directionB  in  regard  to 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  brigade  from  Jellalabad  into 
our  own  provinces,  were  clear  and  positive,  and  in  his  last 
letter  to  General  Pollock  informed  him  that  the  paramount 
object  of  his  proceeding^  at  Peshawur  should  be  to  "secure 
the  safe  return  of  our  people  and  troops,  now  detuned  beyond 
the  Indus." 

l^e  arrival  of  Lord  Ellenborough  at  Calcutta 
ABckima'i  Ad-  on  the  28th  February,  brought  Lord  Auckland's 
°^^'™^™'  melancholy  administration  to  a  close.  It  comprised 
a  single  series  of  events — the  conquest,  the  occu- 
pation, and  the  loss  of  Afghanistan.  He  likewise  wrote  a 
benevolent  minute  on  education ;  he  sanctioned  the  substitu- 
tion of  solemn  declarations  for  judicial  oaths,  a  measure  of 
doubtful  expediency ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
interests  of  sdence,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  turn,  but  for 
administrative  or  material  progress  he  had  no  leisure,  and 
they  rem^ed  for  six  years  in  a  state  of  comparative  abey- 
ance. His  administration  commenced  with  a  surplus  reveuue 
of  a  crore  and  a-half  of  rupees,  and  it  closed  with  a  deficit  of 
two  millions,  and  a  large  addition  to  the  debt.  It  was,  however, 
rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of  India,  by  the  termination 
of  the  connection  Government  had  maintained  for  many  years 
Idol  Tempiei,  ^^^  ^^^  eatablishnients  of  idolatry,  which  was  a 
iHa  scandal  to  the  pious  ChnstiaD,  and  offensive  to  the 

religious  Hindoo.  The  views  of  the  Comt  of  Directors  on  the 
subject  of  religious  observances  after  their  functions  had  been 
limited  to  the  imperial  duty  of  governing  India  in  1833,  were 
communicated  to  the  local  authorities  in  an  able  despatch 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Charles  Grants  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
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GontroL  The  n&tives  of  India  were  assured  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  never  fail  to  protect  them  in  the  esercise  of  thrir 
privileges,  and  to  manifest  a  liberal  regard  to  their  feelings, 
in  all  cases  in  which  their  religious  rites  and  offices  were  not 
flagrantly  opposed  to  the  rules  of  common  hmnanity  and 
decency.  But  the  interference  of  British  functjonaries  in  the 
interior  management  of  native  temples,  in  the  customs,  habits, 
and  reli^ons  proceedings  of  their  priests,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  ceremonies  aud  festivals,  was  to  cease.  The 
pilgrim  tax  was  everywhere  to  be  abolished.  Fines  and  offer- 
ings were  no  longer  to  be  considered  sources  of  public  revenue, 
and  no  servant  of  the  Company,  was  to  be  engaged  in  the 
collection,  management,  or  custody  of  them.  In  all  matters 
relative  to  their  temples,  their  worship,  tlieir  festivals,  thear 
religious  practices  and  their  ceremonial  observances,  the 
natives  were  to  be  left  entirely  to  themselves.  These  orders 
were  tardily  obeyed  in  Bengal,  and  it  was  not  till  seven  years 
after  they  had  been  issued,  that  the  management  of  the  temple 
of  Juggunnath  was  restored  to  the  raja  of  Khoorda,  its  here- 
ditary cnstodian,  and  that  the  pilgrim  tax  at  the  various  shrines 
was  rptinquished,  though  not  without  an  unbecoming  reluct- 
ance at  the  loss  of  the  three  lacs  of  rupees  a-year  it  yielded  to 
the  treasury.  At  Madras,  which,  from  the  obtuse  feelings  of  its 
pubhc  functionaries  in  long  and  unbroken  succession  had  come 
to  be  designated  the  "benighted  Presidency,"  a  morbid  homage 
had  been  paid  for  half  a  century  to  native  superstitions,  and 
it  required  an  objurgatory  missive  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
of  which  Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley  was  then  Chairman,  to 
suppress  the  attendance  of  troops  and  military  bands  at  idol- 
abx)us  festivals,  the  firing  of  salutes  on  the  birthdays  of  the 
gods,  and  the  decoration  of  images,  and  the  presentation  of 
offerings,  on  the  luvt  of  the  Eaat  India  Company. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI, 

LOKD  KLLESBOKOHGH's  ABMraiSTRATION — CLOSE    OF  THE 
AFGHAN   WAR,    1842. 

Lord  Eixenborough  who  bow  assnmed  the  reins 
boronirti  Go.er-  of  Government  was  a  statesman  of  high  repute, 
norOHneTHi,       ^^j  j^^  eloquent  speaker ;  and  his  style  was  bb 

clear  and  vigorous,  as  that  of  hie  predecessor  was, 
for  a  Governor-General,  exceptionally  confnaed  and  feeble. 
He  had  for  some  years  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  India,  and  a  prominent  part  in  Indian  debates,  more  espe- 
dally  during  the  diecussions  of  the  last  Charter.  Like  Lord 
Wellesley  and  Lord  Minto  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
the  government  of  India  at  the  Board  of  Control,  where  he  had 
acquired  an  ample  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Company's  administration- 
He  was  reported  to  be  a  good  man  of  bnsiness  and  a  moderate 
Tory,  and  his  appointmeut  was  welcomed  with  delight  in  a 
country  where  the  animosities  of  political  party  are  scarcely 
heard  of,  and  the  public  care  about  nothing  bnt  progress.  He 
was  known  to  possess  great  energy  and  decision  of  diaracter, 
and  the  community  augured  a  happy  change  from  the  we&k 
and  vacillating  poli<g'  of  his  predecessor.  His  address  at  the 
entertainment  ^ven  him  by  the  Court  of  Directors  at  the 
London  tavern  created  great  expectations  of  the  beneficence 
of  his  administration.  He  abjured  all  thoughts  of  warlike  or 
aggressive  poKcy,  and  announced  his  determination  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace,  to  emulate  the  magnificent  benevolence  of 
Mahomedan  conquerors,  and  to  elevate  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

o««rai  poiiock'i     General  Pollock  arrived  at  Peshawar  on  the 
»inau.iBU.     gjjh  February,  and   found   the  four  regiments 
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of  infaatiy  which  had  preceded  him  in  a  state  of  total 
insubordination.  This  was  the  first  mutiDy  which  had 
occurred  in  the  native  army  since  1824,  and  it  arose  from  the 
seductions  and  the  example  of  the  Sikh  troops,  and  the  dread 
of  service  in  Afghanistan.  Many  of  the  sepoys  had  deserted 
their  coloiirs,  and  nightly  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  camp 
at  which  the  mutineers  encouraged  each  other  in  the  determi- 
nation not  to  enter  the  Ehyber.  Bfforts  were  likewise  made 
to  debanch  the  newly  arrived  regiments,  and  brahmins  were 
sent  romid  to  bind  them  to  the  same  resolution  by  an  oath  on 
the  water  of  the  Ganges ;  but  the  General  ordered  every 
emissary  found  in  the  lines  to  be  seized  and  expelled,  and 
acted  with  such  promptitude  and  energy  as  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  these  machinations.  Nor  did  the  officers  manifest  mwAt 
less  reluctance  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  march,  and  it 
was  openly  declared  at  the  mess  table  that  it  would  be  better 
to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  Sir  Robert  Sale's  brigade  than  to 
risk  the  safety  of  a  fresh  army.  One  ofScer  went  so  far  as 
to  afQrm  that  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  strenuously  to 
dissuade  the  sepoys  from  moving  into  the  pass.  The  diffi- 
culties of  General  Pollock's  course  were  indefinitely  aggra- 
vated by  these  demonstrations.  Sir  Robert  Sale  was  impor- 
tuning hun  to  advance  without  delay  to  his  relief,  but  the 
General  felt  that,  with  a  force  so  entirely  demoralized,  one 
half  in  hosiutal  and  the  other  half  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  he 
could  not  move  without  the  risk  of  a  second  failure,  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Jellalabad  garrison. 
Being  obliged  to  wait  for  further  reinforcements,  he  devoted 
the  months  of  February  and  March  to  the  task  of  improving 
the  discipline,  recovering  the  health,  and  reviving  the  con- 
fidence of  his  troops,  which  was  strengthened  in  no  ordinary 
degree  by  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and  some 
troops  of  European  horse  artillery.  Raja  Golab  Sing  had 
been  sent  with  some  of  his  own  Jummoo  battahons  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  Sikh  army,  and  to  curb  the  insolence  of 
the  Sikh  troops,  and  Shere  Sing,  the  successor  of  Ruqjeet 
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Sing  had  given  him  poaitive  and  aaequivocal  orders  to  afford 
every  possible  assistance  to  General  Pollock.  But  Oolab  Sing 
had  been  withdrawn  most  reluctantly  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
own  ambitious  echemes  in  the  regions  tying  beyond  Cashmere, 
and  his  feelings  were  so  lukewarm  and  his  efforts  so  perfunc- 
toiy  as  to  lay  him  open  to  the  suspidon  of  treachery.  An 
effort  was  therefore  made  by  the  British  Agent  to  counteract 
it  by  the  offer  of  Jellalabad  as  an  independent  principality. 
At  length  the  masterly  arrangements  and  resolute  bearing  of 
Qeneral  Pollock  completely  overcame  the  dread  with  which  the 
Sikhs  regarded  the  Ehyber,  and  secured  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  raja.  Major  Mackeson,  the  pohtical  agent,  had 
offered  the  Khyberrees  the  sum  of  50,000  rupees  for  a  passage 
through  their  defiles,  but  they  immediately  rose  iu  their  de- 
mands, which  were  flatly  rejected.  They  then  proceeded  to 
block  up  the  entrance  of  the  pass  with  huge  stoues  and 
branches  of  trees  cemented  together  with  clay,  and  covered 
the  mountains  on  either  side  with  assailants  whose  matchlocks 
carried  death  to  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards.  But 
the  admirable  plan  which  General  Pollock  devised  for  master- 
ing the  pa^  by  sending  two  columns  to  crown  the  heights  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  and  clear  them  of  the  Afghans,  bafSed 
all  their  efforts  to  guard  this  formidable  barrier. 
Entnneeofttu  ^^  thrco  in  the  moming  of  the  5th  April,  the 
Khytwr,  18*2.  troops  moved  out  of  the  camp,  without  beat  of 
drum  or  sound  of  bngle,  and  clambered  up  the  rugged  and 
precipitous  crags  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  dawn  of  day 
revealed  their  presence  to  the  thunderstruck  Afreedis  oq  the 
summit  of  their  own  mountains.  A  sharp  conflict  ensned,  but 
the  British  troops  had  the  advantage  of  confidence  as  well  as 
valour,  and  the  Afghans  were  soon  perceived  to  fly  precipitately 
in  every  direction  over  their  hills.  Both  the  columns  then 
descended  into  the  valley,  and  the  defenders  of  the  pass,  find- 
ing themselves  attacked  both  in  rear  and  in  front,  deserted  their 
position  in  haste  and  confusion,  and  the  pass  was  opened  to  the 
long  string  of  baggag6,  which,  including  the  mnnitionfi  of  war 
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and  provieioDs  for  Sir  Robert  Sale's  brigade,  extended  two 
miles  in  length.  By  the  evening,  the  anny  and  the  convoy 
reached  the  fort  of  All  Musjid,  five  miles  within  the  pass. 
No  further  opposition  was  offered  to  the  advance  of  Oeneral 
Pollock,  who  reached  Jellalabad  on  the  15th  April  and  found 
that  the  illnstrions  garrison  had  already  achieved  its  own 
relief. 

ar  Robert  Silt  It  Jellalabad  was  the  cajntAl  of  Western  Afghan- 
jdiaidAd,  1842.  iatan,  selected  for  the  mildness  of  its  climate  as 
the  winter  residence  of  the  rulers  of  Cabul,  and  not  inferior  in 
importance  to  Candahar  and  Ghuzni.  Sir  Robert  Sale  entered 
it  on  the  13th  November  with  provisions  for  only  two  days. 
He  found  that  the  fortifications  were  in  a  state  of  complete 
dilapidation,  and  that  rubbish  had  been  allowed  to  accamnlate 
to  such  an  extent  around  the  ramparte  that  there  were  paths 
overthemiDmanyplacesinto  thecountry.  Immediately  beyond 
the  walls,  were  ruined  forts,  walls,  mosques,  and  gardens,  which 
afforded  cover  for  assailanta  at  the  distance  of  only  twenty  or 
thirty  yards,  odA  the  inhabitants  both  in  the  town  and  thn 
country  were  as  hostile  as  the  Ghilayes.  The  day  after  the  occu- 
pation of  the  town,  the  armed  population  of  the  neighbourhood, 
to  the  number  of  5,000,  advanced  towards  the  walls  with  yells 
and  imprecations  on  the  infidels,  when  Sir  Robert  determined 
to  ^ve  them  a  sharp  and  decisive  lesson.  Colonel  Monteith 
issued  from  the  gate  at  the  head  of  abont  1,100  men,  of 
all  arms ;  the  artillery  cannonaded  the  enemy ;  the  infantry 
broke  their  ranks ;  the  cavalry  completed  their  discomfiture, 
and,  in  a  short  time  not  an  Afghan  was  to  be  seen,  with  tho 
exception  of  those  who  lay  dead  on  the  field.  Captain  Broad- 
foot,  who  had  accompanied  the  brigade  with  his  sappers  and 
minciB,  was  on  o£Sc6r  of  indomitable  energy,  and  extra- 
ordinary resources,  with  a  remarkable  genius  for  war  and 
policy.  He  was  immediately  appointed  garrison  engineer, 
and  commenced  the  task  of  clearing  and  atrengthening  the 
fortificationa  without  delay.  The  whole  of  the  13th  Foot 
was  turned  into  a  working  party ;  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  emula- 
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tiou  wae  kindled  throughout  the  garrison,  and  an  indefensible 
mass  of  niina  was  in  a  short  time  converted  into  a  fortress 
proof  against  every  thing  but  siege  artillery.  On  the  9th 
January  a  horseman  rode  up  to  the  walls  with  the  order 
which  Major  Pottinger  and  General  Elphinstone  had  written 
at  the  dictation  of  the  chiefs  for  the  evacuation  of  Jeltalabad. 
The  officers  were  unanimous  in  replying  that  as  Akbar  Ehan 
had  sent  a  proclamation  to  the  chiefs  in  the  valley  to  raise 
their  followers  and  destroy  the  force,  while  the  Cabul  con- 
vention provided  for  their  safe  escort  through  the  countiy, 
they  considered  it  their  duty  to  await  further  communication 
from  the  poUtical  and  military  chief  in  Afghanistan. 
counditofWM-,  At  the  close  of  January  a  letter  was  received 
1842.  from  Shah  Soojah  as  the  ostensible  head  of  the 

Ctoyernment  in  Oabul,  demanding  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  ti'eaty.  It  was  written 
in  red  official  ink,  but  he  stated  is  a  private  commumcation. 
that  it  had  been  signed  under  compulsion,  A  council  of  war 
was  held,  when  Sir  Robert  Sale  and  Captain  Macgregor,  the 
pohtical  agent,  who  bad  doubtless  been  informed  of  the  anxiety 
of  Lord  Auckland  to  escape  from  the  country  at  the  earliest 
moment,  advised  that  the  requisition  to  abandon  Jellalabad 
should  be  complied  with  under  cert^n  specified  conditions. 
This  proposal  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Captain  Broadfoot, 
who  characterized  it  as  detestable ;  but  hie  opinion  wae 
weakened  by  his  impetuosity.  The  debate  was  bo  stcn-my 
that  the  council  wisely  determined  to  adjourn  to  the  follovriug 
day,  when  Captain  Broadfoot  produced  a  paper  in  support  of 
hia  views,  drawn  up  by  his  friend,  Captain  Havelock,  in  his 
usual  calm,  clear  and  decisive  language.  During  the  discos- 
sion  which  ensued,  the  political  agent  endeavoured  to  support 
his  opinion  by  the  remark,  that  the  Government  of  India  had 
abandoned  the  garrison,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
relieve  them  after  the  failure  of  Colonel  Wild,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  hold  their  position  much  longer.  To 
this  Captain  Broadfoot  replied,  that  if  their  own  Government 
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had  thus  deserted  them,  the  covetutat  between  the  two  parties 
was  cancelled,  bat  they  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  their  countiy, 
that  of  l^>holdiD^  its  faooom:  at  the  present  crieis,  from  which 
nothing  could  absolve  them.  The  majority  of  the  conndl, 
however,  determined  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  pohtical  agent, 
bat  re8i>»ted  the  indignity  of  giving  hostages,  which  had 
fonned  part  of  the  i^oposal.  A  reply  to  this  effect  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Cabul,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
communication  from  the  Sbah  and  the  chiefs  was  a  simple 
acceptance  of  the  terms,  the  garrison  would  be  bound  to 
evacuate  the  town  and  the  country,  but  if  it  were  clogged 
with  any  conditions,  or  appeared  evasive,  they  should  be  at 
liberty  to  adopt  whatever  course  circumstances  might  dictate. 
The  answer  from  Cabul  required  the  officers  to  testify  their 
sincerity  by  affixing  their  seals  to  the  document.  Another 
council  was  held,  and  Sir  Robert  Sale  and  the  poUtical  agent 
called  upon  the  officers  to  comply  with  this  request.  Captain 
Broadfoot  orged  that  the  suspicion  of  their  sincerity  liberated 
them  from  any  obhgation  to  confirm  the  treaty,  and  he  pro- 
posed that  the  whole  question  of  capitulation  should  be 
reopened.  Some  of  the  officers,  under  the  influence  of  Broadfoot 
and  Havelock,  had  repented  of  their  former  pusillanimity.  A 
recent  foray  had  been  successful  in  supplying  them  with  nearly 
nine  hundred  head  of  cattle  ;  the  officers  were  in  fine  feather, 
and  the  majority  voted  against  any  renewal  of  the  negotia- 
tions. The  next  day  letters  were  received  from  Geueral 
Pollock  conveying  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  reinforcements 
w«e  advancing  from  India,  and  all  idea  of  abandoning  their 
post  was  at  once  and  finally  dismissed. 
Tb8  gm%  ^  *^^  ^^*-^  February,  a  succession  of  earth- 

ttnaupuie,  quakes  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes  the  labour  of 
three  months.  The  parapeta  were  thrown  down, 
the  bastions  seriously  injured,  and  one  of  the  gates  reduced  to 
a  mass  of  ruins.  The  ^ects  of  this  visitation  were  too 
severely  felt  in  the  country  around  to  allow  the  enemy  to  take 
advantage  of  the  defenceless  state  to  which  Jellalabad  was 
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reduced,  and  the  damage  was  repaired  witli  such  promptitude 
that  the  Afghans  declared  it  was  impoasible  tbe  eftrthqnake 
could  have  been  felt  there.  Akbar  Ehan  now  made  his 
appearance  nn  the  sceoe.  If  he  had  been  able  to  advance  at 
once  from  Cabul  with  the  guns  he  had  obtained  in  the  canton- 
ments, while  his  troops  were  flushed  with  succesa,  the  peril  of 
the  garrison  would  have  been  extreme  ;  but  he  was  hapj^y 
dettuned  at  the  capital  by  differences  with  the  chiefs,  and  on 
hia  arrival  found  that  the  defences  had  been  restored,  the  fosse 
completed,  and  a  store  of  provisions  laid  in.  He  found  also 
that  he  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  men  Uke  General  Elphin- 
stone  and  Brigadier  Sbelton,  or  with  a  force  sunk  in  deepoQ- 
dency,  but  with  commanders  and  men  full  of  animation  and 
confidence,  and  he  prudently  abstained  ■  from  too  near  aji 
approach  to  the  ramparts.  On  the  11th  March,  however,  he 
was  emboldened  to  draw  out  his  army,  and  advance  to  the 
attack  of  the  town,  but  the  whole  garrison  sallied  forth  and 
assaulted  him  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  drive  him  igno- 
miniously  from  the  field.  Ho  resolved,  therefore,  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  with  the  hope  of  starving  the  force  into 
BubmiBBion.  This  strategy,  which  had  been  snccessfu]  at 
Cabul,  rendered  the  situation  of  the  garrison  extremely  critical ; 
the  cattle  were  perishing  for  want  of  fodder,  the  men  were  on 
reduced  rations  of  salt  meat ;  the  officei'S  were  on  short  com* 
mons,  and  the  ammunition  had  begun  to  run  low.  On  the 
Ist  April,  the  troops  sallied  forth  and  swept  into  the  town  five 
hundred  sheep  and  goats  they  had  seen  from  the  bastions  for 
several  days  grazing  in  the  plain,  and  thus  supplied  themselves 
with  food  for  ten  days.  Akbar  Khan  had  been  gradually 
drawinghiscamp  nearer  to  the  town,  in  order  to  cut  off  forag- 
ing parties,  and  at  length  pitched  it  with  6,000  troops,  within 
two  mites  of  the  ramparts.  Captain  Havelock  had  repeat«dly 
and  strenuously  urged  on  General  Sale  the  necessity  of  a  bold 
attack  on  his  encampment,  as  affording  the  only  hope  of 
reUeving  the  garrison  from  its  perils,  but  he  had  resolutely 
resisted  the  proposal 
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tMui  of  Akbu  *^'*  **'®  eveniug  of  the  6th,  the  General  yielded 
Kbu,  ith  April,  to  the  importuoity  of  the  ofBcere  who  eotert^ed 
^'*^  the  ■  same  opinion   as  Captain  Havelock  of  the 

necessity  of  an  euergetic  assault  on  the  enemy's  encampment. 
The  plan  of  the  engagement  was  laid  down  by  the  captain, 
and  provided  that  the  force  should  move  out  in  three  colunma, 
and,  without  noticing  the  little  forts  which  studded  the  inter- 
mediate apace,  make  a  sudden  and  vigorous  attack  on  Akbar 
Khan,  and  drive  his  army  into  the  river,  which  was  then  a 
rapid  and  unfordable  torrent.  The  troops  issued  from  the 
gate  at  dawn  on  the  7th  April,  but  at  the  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  it,  a  flanking  fire  was  opened  from  one 
of  the  forts  on  the  centre  column,  commanded  by  Sir  Eobeit 
Sale  in  person,  and  he  ordered  Colonel  Dennie  to  storm  it. 
The  Colonel  rushed  forward  with  his  usual  gallantry,  but  was 
mortally  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  fort. 
This  false  movement  not  only  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  a  valu- 
able officer,  but  liad  well  nigh  marred  the  enteiprise.  The 
advance  column  of  360  men  led  by  Captain  Havelock,  moved 
on  towards  the  enemy's  eucampment,  and  wus  thus  exposed, 
without  support,  to  the  impetuous  assault  of  Akbar's  splendid 
cavali-y,  1,500  in  number ;  but  they  repelled  two  charges,  and 
drove  the  asstulants  back  to  their  camp.  Repeated  and  earnest 
messages  were  sent  for  the  advance  of  the  two  other  columns 
which  had  been  detained  around  the  fort,  and  their  timely 
arrival  completed  the  victory.  The  enemy  were  dislodged 
from  every  point,  and  pureued  to  the  river  with  the  loss  of  their 
guns,  equipage  and  ammunition,  and  their  camp  was  given  up 
to  the  flames.  Akbar  Ehau  disappeared,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing chiefs  hastened  to  make  their  submission ;  the  viUagera 
poured  in  provisionB,  and  General  Pollock,  on  his  arrival,  a 
week  after,  found  the  garrison  in  exuberant  spirits  and  robust 
health.    One  such   day  at   Cabul   would    have    saved  the 

siutotAtbin  Immediately  after  the  outbreak  at  Cabul,  the 
iMi-iwi^'     chiefs  despatched  Atta  Mahomed  to  raise  Western 
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Afghanistan,  and  Cteneral  Nott  deemed  it  prudent  to 
withdrair  his  detachmcnta  from  the  outlying  districts,  and 
concentrate  his  force  in  Candahar.  Major  Rawlinson  endea- 
Toured  to  get  up  a  movement  among  the  Dooraneea  in  favour 
of  Shah  Soojab,  the  bead  of  their  own  tribe,  and  bound  the 
chiefs  by  solemn  oatha  to  remain  faithful  in  their  allegiance, 
bat  their  fidelity  was  shaken  by  the  report  industriously 
^read  that  be  himself  was  hostile  to  the  continuance  of 
British  authority  in  Afghanistan.  The  Shah's  cavalry,  the 
Janbaz,  who  had  in  every  instance  proved  insubordinate,  went 
into  open  revolt,  murdered  their  oEScers,  and  joined  the  camp 
of  Atta  Mahomed.  Soon  after,  the  Shah's  own  son,  Sufder 
Jung,  decamped  from  Candabar,  and  placed  himself  at  the  bead 
of  the  insurgents,  who,  after  having  been  engird  for  some 
weeks  in  making  preparations,  at  length  moved  down  to  attack 
the  dty  and  encamped  within  five  miles  of  it.  On  the  12th 
January,  General  Nott  marched  out  with  five  regiments  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  and  in  an  engagement  which  did 
not  last  more  than  twenty  minutes,  inflicted  a  signal  defeat 
on  them.  The  flame  of  rebellion  however  continued  to  spread 
throu^  the  country,  and  all  the  Dooranee  chiefs  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  openly  joined  the  insurgents.  Mirza  Ahmed,  the 
ablest  man  in  Western  Afghanistan,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  entire  confidence  of  Major  Rawlinson,  and  had  been 
entrusted  by  him  with  large  sums,  went  over  to  the  enemy 
and  assumed  the  direction  of  their  movements  ;  but  the  hostile 
camp  was  a  prey  to  intestine  dissensions.  The  Dooranee  chiefs 
had  always  been  at  fend  with  each  olJier,  and  it  required  all 
the  extraordinary  tact  of  the  Mirza  to  keep  these  discordant 
elements  from  explosion.  The  British  troops,  on  the  contrary, 
were  cheerful  m  the  confidence  of  their  strength,  and  sustained 
their  health  and  spirits  by  games  and  amusements,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  General  employed  himself  in  improving  the 
fortifications,  and  laying  in  piovisions  for  five  months.  The 
insurgent  cluefs  and  Sufder  Jung  at  length  sent  todemandtbe 
evacuation  of  Candabar  in  conformity  with  the  order  which 
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Major  Pottinger  and  General  ElphiDstone  had  signed  two 
mouths  before,  under  compulsion.  General  Nott  and  Major 
Rawlinson  rejected  the  demand  with  scorn,  and  refused  to 
enter  into  any  negotiations  for  the  evacuation  of  the  country 
till  they  had  rec«ved  instructions  from  theit  own  Qovernment, 
written  after  the  murder  of  the  Envoy  was  known.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  break  up  tha 
Afghan  camp  which  continued  to  hover  round  the  city.  To 
prevent  any  insurrectionaiy  movement  within,  a  thousand 
Afghan  families  were  expelled,  after  which  General  Nott 
marched  out  on  the  10th  March  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
Under  the  subtle  advice  of  Mirza  Ahmed,  the  Afghan  leaders 
contrived  to  draw  him  to  a  distance  from  the  city  while  they 
doubled  back  in  the  hope  of  capturing  it  during  hia  absence. 
That  chief  and  Sufder  Jung  arrived  at  sunset  at  the  Herat 
gate,  where  their  emissaries  bad  been  employed  for  some  hours 
in  heaping  np  brushwood  saturated  with  oil.  It  blazed  up  as 
soon  as  the  torch  was  applied  to  it,  and  the  ghaiee*.  enfn- 
riated  with  fanaticism  and  drugs,  rushed  forward  with  hideous 
yells,  and  seemed  to  conrt  death  with  the  courage  of  martyrfi. 
The  wild  confusion  of  the  scene  was  increased  by  the  pitch 
darknesB  of  the  night,  and  the  post  was  defended  for  five  hours 
with  peat  skill  and  energy  by  Major  Lane  and  Major  Rawlin- 
Bon.  Two  guns  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  and  a 
number  of  grain  bags  were  piled  up  behind  the  gate,  which 
fell  outwards  about  nine  in  the  evening,  when  the  ghaeeei 
rushed  forward  and  with  frantic  fury,  climbed  up  the  mound  of 
bags,  but  80  vigorous  was  the  defence  that  all  their  efforts 
were  rendered  vain.  Towards  midnight  their  violence  seemed 
to  be  exhausted  and  they  retired  with  their  wounded,  venting 
cnrses  on  Miiza  Ahmed  and  were  with  difBculty  restrained 
from  laying  violent  hands  on  him,  for  having  inveigled  them 
into  an  enterprise  which  had  cost  the  lives  of  six  hundred  tme 
believers. 

ai«™i  Soon  after,   intelligence  was    received   that 

ISO.  Colonel  Palmer,  after  holding  Ghuzni  for  four 
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moDths  with  a  regiment  of  native  infautry,  had  Burrendered  it 
to  the  Afghana.  There  was  a  general  impression  that  this 
capitulation  was  even  more  disgraceful  than  that  of  Cabul,  and 
that  under  an  officer  of  greater  ability  and  dedsion,  the  poet 
mig^ht  have  been  maintained  with  ease  till  it  was  relieved,  and 
this  opinion  was  fully  confirmed  when  General  Nott  subse- 
quently had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  defences.  Great 
EepniK  of  One-  gloom  was  also  diffused  through  the  garrison  of 
t.iEogi»n4.iat2.  Candahar  by  the  repulse  and  retreat  of  Genend 
England.  He  had  reached  Quettah  with  a  convoy  of  provisions, 
anmiunitJon  and  money,  and  some  additional  troops  for  Greneral 
Nott,  and  was  strongly  advised  to  await  the  reinforcements 
which  were  then  on  their  way  from  below  to  join  him.  But  he 
persisted  in  advancing  into  the  Piaheen  valley,  and  on  the  28th 
March  reached  the  village  of  Hykulzye,  where  he  had  been 
warned  to  expect  some  opposition.  A  body  of  500  of  his  sepoys 
approached  a  slight  elevation  with  a  breastwork  consisting  of 
a  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  from  a  ditch  four  feet  deep,  when 
the  enemy  suddenly  spnmg  up  from  behind  it,  and  poured  a 
destmctive  fire  on  them,  which  brought  down  a  hundred  killed 
and  wounded.  Their  comrades  recoiled  from  this  unexpected 
discharge,  but  raUied  immediately  after,  and  were  eager  to  be 
led  on  to  the  attack.  Colonel  Stacy  thrice  volunteered  to 
carry  the  sunga,  or  breastwork,  with  a  hundred,  or  even  with 
eighty  men,  but  the  Brigadier  would  listen  to  no  entreaty,  and 
hastened  back  to  Quettah,  where  he  actually  began  to  throw  np 
entrenchments,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  attacked.  It  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained  that  the  entire  number  of  the  enemy  at 
Hykulzye,  who  had  occasioned  this  disgraceful  retreat  did  not 
greatly  exceed  a  thousand.  From  Quettah,  ho  wrote  to 
General  Nott :  "  Whenever  it  so  happens  that  you  retire 
bodily  in  this  direction,  and  that  I  am  informed  of  it,  I  feel 
.  assured  that  1  shall  be  able  to  make  an  advantageous  diversion 
in  your  favour."  General  Nott's  temper  was  never  remark- 
able for  its  suavity  at  the  best  of  times  ;  but  it  entirely  broke 
down  under  the  provocation  of  this  unmanly  exhibition,  and  he 
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ordered  the  Brigadier  to  advaace  without  the  least  delay  to 
Candahar,  where  the  supplies  under  his  charge  were  impera- 
tively needed.  On  reaching  the  scene  of  his  former  repulse, 
the  troops  rushed  forward  impetuously  to  retrieve  their  honour, 
and  carried  the  breastworks  with  perfect  ease.  The  Brig^w 
soon  after  reached  the  defile  which  leads  to  the  Eojuck  pass,  and 
calling  for  a  chair,  coolly  seated  himself  in  it,  and  resisted 
the  entreaties  of  his  officers  who  were  impatient  to  secure  the 
honour  of  mastering  it ;  nor  would  he  allow  his  brigade  to  move 
till  he  heard  that  it  was  in  possession  of  Colonel  Wymer, 
whom  General  Nott  had  sent  from  Candahar  to  meet  him. 

Lord  EUenborough,  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta, 
ian^h-,"p„-  found  himself  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  difB- 
^utiDn.  isib  cuItieB,  but  he  entered  on  the  arduous  task  be- 
queathed by  his  predecessor  with  becoming  dig- 
nity and  confidence.  On  the  15th  March,  a  notification  signed 
by  himself  and  all  the  members  of  Council  annoimced  the 
course  which  it  was  intended  to  pursue.  "  The  British  Gfovem- 
ment  was  no  longer  compelled  to  peril  its  armies,  and  with  Ha 
armies,  the  Indian  empire,  in  support  of  the  tripartite  treaty. 
Whatever  course  we  may  hereafter  take  must  rest  solely  on  mili- 
tary considerations  and  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  detached 
bodies  of  our  troops,  to  the  security  of  those  now  in  the  field 
fromall  unnecessary  risk,  andfinally  to  the  establishment  of  our 
military  reputation  by  the  infliction  of  some  signal  and  decisive 
blow  upon  the  Afghans,  which  may  make  it  appear  to  them, 
and  to  our  own  subjects,  and  to  our  allies,  that  we  have  the 
power  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  those  who  commit  atroci- 
ties, and  violate  their  faith,  and  that  we  withdraw  ultimately 
from  Afghanistan,  not  from  any  deficien<^  of  means  to  mtun- 
tain  our  position,  but  because  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  king 
we  have  set  up,  has  not,  as  we  were  erroneously  led  to  imagine, 
the  support  of  the  nation  over  which  he  has  been  placed." 
These  noble  sentiments  were  received  with  acclamation 
throughout  India ;  but  after  a  very  brief  residence  in  Cal- 
cutta, he  left  the  Council  board  and  proceeded  to  the  north- 
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west,  to  be  near  the  Commander-m- chief.  During:  the  diacua- 
sioas  of  the  Ia<Ua  Bill  be  heid  contended  for  placing  aotne 
reatrictiona  on  the  powers  of  liidian  Governors  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  wholesome  restraint  of  Council,  and  be  had  dwelt 
with  much  emphasis  on  "  the  peril  of  leaving  too  much  to  the 
erratic  caprice  of  a  single  man."  He  was  now  about  to  illus- 
ta&te  the  tinith  of  these  remarks.  As  he  {MX>ceeded  on  faia 
journey,  he  received  iutelligeuce  of  the  success  of  General 
Pollock  in  forcing  his  way  through  the  Ehyber,  and  of  the 
total  defeat  of  Akbar  Khan  on  the  7th  April,  which  he  an- 
nounced to  the  public  in  a  brilliant  proclamation  conferring 
upon  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad,  the  title  of  "illustrious." 
But  he  was  likewise  informed  of  the  repulse  which  Brigadier 
England  had  experienced  at  Hykulzye  and  of  his  retirement 
to  Quettah.  This  trumpery  check  unhappily  made  a  more 
powerful  impression  on  his  mind  than  the  important  succesBes 
of  Sale  and  Pollock ;  and  on  the  19th  April,  he 
viiiidniv,  iMii  announced  to  the  Commander-m-chief  his  deter- 
Apriu  iMi.  mination  to  withdraw  the  troops  of  General  Nott 
and  Gieneral  Pollock,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  to  posi- 
tions where  they  might  have  certain  and  easy  communication 
with  India.  General  Nott  was  therefore  ordered  to  evacuate 
Candahar  and  to  retire  to  the  Indus,  after  blowing  up  the  gate- 
ways and  demolishing  the  fortifications.  The  Commander- 
in-chief  was  instructed  to  direct  the  withdrawal  of  General 
Pollock's  army  to  Peshawur,  but  it  was  left  to  him  "  to  consider 
whether  the  troops,  redeemed  from  the  state  of  peril  in  which 
they  had  been  placed  in  Afghanistan,  and  it  may  still  be  hoped 
not  without  the  infliction  of  some  severe  blow  on  the  Afghau 
army,  it  would  be  justifiable  again  to  put  them  forward  for  no 
other  object  than  liat  of  avenging  our  losses,  and  re-establish- 
ing our  military  character  in  all  its  original  bj'illiancy."  The 
Commauder- in- chief,  who  had  always  been  opposed  to  the 
Afghan  expedition,  l<®t  no  time  in  ordering  General  Pollock  to 
withdraw  every  British  soldier  to  Peshawur,  unless  he  should 
have  brought  the  negotiation  for  the  release  of  the  prisonei-a  to 
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such  a  poiiit  that  its  happy  accompliBhmeiit  might  be  risked  by 
withdrawal,  or,  had  equipped  a  light  force  to  rescue  them,  or, 
was  in  expectation  of  an  attack  from  Cabul.  In  other  words, 
if  no  negotiation  was  pending  for  the  recovery  of  the  brave 
officers  and  tender  women  and  children  held  in  captivity,  or, 
if  no  effort  had  been  made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  they  were  to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Lord  Ellen- 
boroQgh  would  evidently  have  been  more  safe  by  the  side  of 
his  Council  than  by  the  side  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
Eftxiofthe  "^^  ^'''^  communication  General  Pollock  replied 

onKronOenami  on  the  13th  of  May,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
force  at  the  present  time,  construed  as  it  must 
necessarily  be  into  a  defeat,  would  produce  a  most  disastrous 
effect,  and  corajsomise  our  character  as  a  powerful  nation 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  release  of  the  prisoners,  he 
remarked,  was  also  au  object  which  could  not  be  repudiated. 
The  want  of  cattle  however,  would  effectually  prevent  his 
immediate  retirement  from  Jellalabad,  and  he  ventured  to 
hint  that  he  might  possibly  be  detained  there  for  several 
months  through  the  same  difficulty.  By  this  dexterous  sug- 
gestion, be  was  enabled  to  evade  the  injunction  to  retire  at 
oQce  from  his  position,  and  he  trusted  to  another  change  in 
the  versatile  mind  of  Lord  Ellenborough  for  more  anspicious 
orders.  In  reply  to  this  communication  he  was  authorized  to 
remain  at  Jellalabad  till  October.  Tbe  order  to  evacuate 
Candahar  and  Afghanistan  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  General 
.  ,     ^       ,   Nott  and  Major  Rawlinson.     It  was  with  no  small 

^nd  on  Oinenl  ■* 

(JoH  ud  iteiar    difficulty  that  the  admirable  tact   of  the  Major 
DKa,  j^^  succeeded  in  maintaining  anything  like  order 

and  government  in  tho  province  amidst  the  reeking  elements 
of  revolt  and  anarchy.  He  felt  that  any  suspicion  of  our 
intention  to  retire  would  raise  tbe  whole  country  in  arms,  and 
render  it  impoaeible  any  longer  to  procure  cattle  without  com- 
pulsion, and  that  the  perils  of  the  force  would  be  indefinitely 
multiplied.  The  political  and  military  chiefs  determined  to 
keep  tbe  secret  of  these  instructions  to  themselves ;  but  the 
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orders  they  had  received  to  withdraw  the  garrisoa  from 
Ehelat-i-Ghilzye  and  to  demolish  the  fortifications,  could 
acarcely  fail  to  open  the  eyea  of  the  Afghans  to  the  design 
of  onr  GoTerament.  The  ferocious  Ghilzyee  had  determined 
to  dislodge  Ihe  British  force  from  that  fortress,  and  4,000  of 
them  had  recently  assailed  it  with  amisual  fury ;  thrice  had 
they  clambered  up  the  ramparts,  and  thrice  had  they  been 
hnrled  back  by  the  gallantry  of  Captain  Halkett  Craigie  and 
his  men,  nor  did  they  withdraw  till  500  of  their  number  lay 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  field.  This  triumph,  which  gave 
additional  strength  to  our  authority,  rendered  the  proposal 
to  abandon  the  fortress  the  more  grievous.  But  General  Nott 
replied  promptly  to  the  requisition  of  the  Governor-General 
on  the  19th  May,  though  not  without  a  heavy  heart,  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  province  should  be  effected  in  the  best 
manner  circumstances  would  admit  of.  Arrangements  were 
immediately  commenced  for  withdrawing  the  army,  but 
happily  they  were  allowed  to  occupy  two  months,  and 
befoi'e#thcy  were  completed,  he  received  a  communication 
from  Lord  Ellenhorough,  dated  the  4th  July,  which  left  him 
free  to  march  to  Cabul. 

Lord  Ellen-  ^0^  Ellenhorongh  had  enjoined  secrecy  on  the 

borodgh'tctaaaga  generals  relative  to  the  order  of  evacuation  ;  but 
'"^ '  '  it  was  not  possible  to  conceal  it  from  the  public, 
and  it  became  known  throughout  the  country  before  it  reached 
Jellalabad  or  Candahar.  Never  before  had  such  a  burst  of 
indignation  been  excited  in  India  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comorin.  It  was  universally  felt  that  this  dastardly  retire- 
ment would  inflict  a  deeper  and  more  galling  stigma  on  the 
national  character  than  the  humiliation  at  Cabul,  which  might 
be  considered  one  of  the  chances  of  war.  With  all  the  con- 
tempt which  Lord  Eilenborough  professed  for  public  opinion, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  be  indifferent  to  this 
unanimity  of  reprobation.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Conrt  of 
Directors  and  his  own  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  bad  in- 
timated their  expectation  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
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'  -vindicate  the  national  honour  and  liberate  the  priBOnera  before 
we  retired  from  the  country.  For  fifteen  weeks  he  continued 
to  reiterate  his  determination  to  withdraw,  but  there  were 
indications  in  his  official  correspondence  that  hie  mind  was 
vaoillatin^  between  the  opposite  attractions  of  national  honour 
and  personal  consistency.  At  length  he  discovered  an  expe- 
dient for  reconciling  them.  On  the  iiit  July,  Mr.  Maddock, 
ttie  secretary  to  Government,  was  instructed  to  convey  to 
Gieneral  Nott  the  official  assurance  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Governor-General  to  withdraw  the  troops  at  Candahar  to 
India  remained  without  alteration.  Un  the  same  day  Lord 
Ellenborough  wrote  himself  to  the  General  BUgg«sting  that  it 
might  possibly  be  feasible  for  him  to  withdraw  from  Afghan- 
istan by  advancing  to  Ghuzni  and  Cabid,  over  the  scenes  of 
our  late  disasters.  "  I  know,"  he  said,  "  all  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  minds  of  our  soldiers,  of  our  alUes,  of  our  enemies 
in  Asia,  and  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  of  all  foreign  nations  ■ 
in  Europe.  It  is  an  object  of  just  ambition  which  no  one 
more  than  myself  would  rejoice  to  see  effected ;  but  I  see  that 
failure  in  the  attempt  is  certain  and  irretrievable  ruin,  and  I 
would  inspire  you  with  the  necessary  caution,  and  make  you 
feel  that,  great  as  are  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  success, 
the  risk  is  great."  This  mode  of  withdrawal,  as  every  one, 
not  excepting  even  the  Governor- General,  could  perceive  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  advance  on  the  capital  with  the 
view  of  planting  the  British  standard  again  on  the  battlements 
of  the  Bala  Hiaaar,  and  retrieving  our  national  honour.  It 
was  unquestionably  the  duty  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  as  the  head 
of  the  state,  to  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  this  risk  on 
himself,  and  to  have  furnished  General  Nott  with  distinct 
instmctiona,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  encounter  the  risk  and 
the  odinm  of  failure.  A  copy  of  thia  communication  was  sent  to 
General  Pollock,  vrith  the  suggestion  that  he  might  possibly  feel 
disposed  to  advance  to  Cabulin  order  to  co-operate  with  General 
Nott,  Both  generals  were  too  happy  to  obtain  permission  to 
move  up  to  the  capital  and  restore  our  military  character,  and 
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liberate  the  captives,  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  with 
which  it  was  clogged. 

^  v„  ,  v....  Before  followinjr  the  march  of  the  anniee  of 
retribution,  it  is  neoossMy  to  allude  to  the  fOT- 
tunes  of  Shah  Sooj^,  and  of  the  hostages  and  captives.  After 
the  retreat  of  the  British  army  on  the  6th  January,  the  Shah  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  Bala  Hissar.  The  insurgent  chiefs  scknow- 
ledged  him  as  king  and  paid  him  an  empty  homage,  but  they 
themselves  engrossed  all  the  substantive  power  of  the  state, 
and  coDtinued  to  coin  money  and  to  road  prayers  in  the  name 
of  Zemaun  Khan,  who  had  been  elected  the  supreme  ruler  aft«r 
the  Sod  November.  The  Shah  sent  repeated  communications 
to  JeUalabad,  declariog  his  unalterable  attachment  to  the 
BiitJEih  Government,  and  asking  for  nothing  but  money,  thougli 
he  had  contrived  to  save  twenty  lacs  of  rnpees  out  of  the 
sums  lavished  on  him  since  he  left  Loodiana,  He  endeavoured 
at  the  same  time  to  convince  the  chiefs  of  his  unalterable 
fidelity  to  the  national  cause,  and  he  was  consequently  mis- 
trusted by  both  parties.  To  test  his  sincerity,  the  chiefs  desired 
him  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  they  had  assem- 
bled to  march  on  Jellalabad  and  expel  General  Sale.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  would  be  murdered  or  blinded  by  the 
Barukzyes  if  he  left  the  Bala  Hissar,  but  Zemaun  Khan 
endeavoured  to  remove  his  suspicions  by  an  oath  on  the 
Koran.  With  this  assurance  he  descended  from  the  dtadel 
on  the  5th  April,  decked  out  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  of 
which  he  was  inoi-dinately  proud,  but  was  shot  dead  on  the 
road  by  a  body  of  matchlock  men  whom  the  son  of  Zemaun 
Khan  had  placed  in  ambush,  without  his  father's  knowledge. 
Hia  body  was  rifled  of  the  costly  jewels  which  he  always 
carried  about  his  person,  and  thrown  into  a  ditch ;  and  thus 
terminated  his  chequered  career  of  five  and  thirty  years.  Great 
doubts  have  been  entertained  of  his  fidelity  to  his  English  allies, 
but  the  balance  of  evidence  fixes  on  him  the  char^  of  having 
^ven  encouragement  to  those  feeUngs  of  opposition  which  re- 
sulted in  the  revolt  at  the  beginning  of  November,  i 
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as  on  the  departure  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  who  had  always 
beoi  his  friend,  he  waa  to  be  coDsigned  to  the  control  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bomee,  who  was  personally  obnoxious  to  him,  as 
he  was  to  every  other  Afg'han  chief.  The  aseassin  was  con- 
demned to  be  stoned  to  d^tb  by  the  doctors  of  M&homedan 
law,  bnt  his  influence  was  too  powerfnl  to  permit  the  execs- 
tion  of  the  sentence.  The  Shah's  eon  Fatteh  Jung,  a  man  cS 
weak  intellect  and  dissolute  manners,  was  proclaimed  king 
by  one  party,  and  he  succeeded  in  roBcuing  the  body  of  his 
father,  which,  after  lying  iu  state  for  some  days,  was  interred 
with  royal  honours.  Other  parties  were  opposed  to  him  j  a  dvil 
war  raged  in  the  city,  which  was  bombarded  from  the  guns  of 
the  Bala  Hissar,  and  there  was  fighting  from  house  to  house. 
Akbar  Khan  returned  to  the  capital  after  his  defeat  at  Jolla> 
labad,  and  laid  close  siege  to  tlie  citadel,  which  surrendered 
on  the  7th  June.  The  victorious  Barukzyes  then  fell  out 
among  themselves,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  factions, 
and  Akbar  Eban's  troops  remained  masters  of  the  field.  Fntteh 
Jung  was  replaced  on  the  throne,  stripped  of  all  the  wealth 
Shah  Soojah  hod  accumulated,  and  reduced  to  the  conditjon 
of  a  puppet,  while  Akbar  £han  became  the  head  of  the 
government. 

tih  Eniuitaboi.  ^^  *^®  British  ofBcers  who  were  taken  over  as 
aeetmiav-  hostages  the  greater  number  were  entrusted  to 
Zemaun  Khan,  the  only  Afghan  chief  who  never 
wavered  in  his  attachment  to  the  English  throughout  thrae 
scenes  of  treachery,  and  whom  they  were  accustomed  b3  de- 
scribe as  the  good  Nabob.  He  treated  them  with  uniform 
kindness,  and  not  only  refused  every  demand  to  surrender 
them  to  the  ferocity  of  the  other  chiefs,  but  raised  a  body  of 
3,000  troops  at  his  own  expense  for  their  protection  ;  hut  on 
the  death  of  Shah  Soojah  he  was  constrained  by  the  clamour 
of  the  people  to  make  them  over  to  the  high  priest  of  Cabul, 
under  whose  guardianship  they  remained  till  the  beginning  of 
July,  when  Akbar  Khan  attained  supreme  power  in  the  city. 
Having  formed  the  resolution  of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
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IkOstageB,  he  at  len^h  prevailed  upon  the  priest  to  sell  them 
for  4,000  rupees,  after  which  they  were  Iodg:ed  in  the  Bala 
Hissar.  The  captives,  consisting  of  nine  ladies,  twenty  gen- 
tlemen, and  fourteen  children,  who  had  been  made  over  to 
him  daring'  the  retreat,  were  conducted  through  the  recent 
scenea  of  slaughter,  amidst  the  mangled  corpses,  which  emit- 
ted the  sickening  smell  of  death,  to  a  fort  at  Tezeen.  Soon 
aff«rwarda  they  were  conveyed  over  mountain  paths,  all  but 
impassable,  to  Budeabad,  forty  miles  distant  from  Jellalabad, 
where  they  were  lodged  for  three  months  in  the  apartments 
built  for  the  family  of  Mahomed  Shah,  the  father-in-law  of 
Akbar  Khaa.  No  disposition  was  manifested  to  embitter  their 
captivity  by  harshness  ;  they  were  daily  supplied  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  coarse  food,  and  a  sum  of  1,000  rupees  was  dis- 
tributed among  them  to  purchase  sugar  and  other  luxuries. 
The  monotony  of  their  prison  life  was  relieved  by  correspoD- 
dence  in  cypher  with  their  friends  at  Jellalabad,  and  by  the 
.  receipt  of  books  and  newspapers.  During  the  absence  of 
Akbar  Khan,  however,  Mahomed  Shah  did  not  scruple  to 
plunder  them  of  the  few  articles  of  property  they  still  poa- 
sessed.  On  the  approach  of  General  Pollock's  division  to 
Jellalabad,  Akbar  Khan  deemed  it  advisable  to  remove  them 
for  greater  security  to  a  more  distant  asylum.  After  a  dif- 
ficult march  over  barren  hills  and  stony  valleys,  they  were 
again  lodged  in  the  fort  of  Tezeen,  where  Genera!  Elphinstone 
sunk  under  the  accumulation  of  bodily  suffering  and  mental 
distress  i  a  noble  and  brave  soldier,  endeared  to  all  around 
him  by  his  urbanity,  and  beloved  by  the  men  for  his  gallantly, 
but  without  any  qualification  for  the  anxious  post  which  Lord 
Auckland  had  thrust  upon  him.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Jellalabad  by  his  faithful  servant  Moore,  with  the  permission 
of  Akbar,  and  interred  by  the  garrison  with  military  honours. 
On  the  22nd  May  the  captives  were  agjun  removed,  and  con- 
veyed to  a  fort  three  miles  from  Cabul,  where  they  enjoyed 
more  liberty  and  comfort  than  they  had  yet  experienced.  They 
had  the  free  use   of  an  orchard  and  ita  fruit;  ibey  were 
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allowed  the  luxury  of  a  bath  in  the  liver,  and  permitted  to 
iaterchange  visits  with  their  friends  in  the  Bala  Hissar. 
They  received  letters  from  Jellalabad,  from  India,  and  from 
England,  and  there  was  abundant  exercise  for  the  body,  and 
healthy  occupation  for  the  mind  during  the  three  montiis  of 
their  captivity  in  this  for  trees. 

For  more  than  three  months  the  camp  at  Jella- 
otneniFoiiiick,  labad  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  suspense 
regardtug  the  intentions  of  Government.  There 
was  a  general  dread  leBt  the  armies  should  be  ordered  to  retire 
from  the  country  leaving  their  cannon,  standards,  sick  and 
wounded,  and  their  brave  coontrymen  a'nd  helpless  females 
and  children,  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarous  and  exulting  foe, 
and  thecrder  to  advance  to  Cabnl  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  exultation.  Meanwhile  Akbar  Khan  deputed  one  of  the 
British  officers  whom  he  held  in  captivity,  to  negotiate  with 
General  Pollock  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  which  he 
agreed  to  grant  on  condition  that  the  British  force  should 
evacuate  the  country  without  marching  ou  the  capital ;  and  he 
threatened  if  this  were  refused,  to  send  them  into  Turkistau 
and  distribute  them  among  the  Oosbeg  chiefs.  The  request, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  was  peremptorily  refused,  and 
though  the  negotiation  was  subsequently  renewed,  it  never 
came  to  any  result.  Lord  EUenborough  had  made  energetic 
and  unceasing  efforts  to  furnish  General  Pollock  with  cattle, 
to  enable  him  to  retire  to  Peshawur,  and  his  march  to  Cabul 
was  facilitatod  in  no  small  degree  by  these  abundant  suppUes, 
but  he  could  not  venture  to  advance  before  he  had  the  assur- 
ance that  the  communication  of  the  4th  July  had  reached 
General  Nott  iu  time  to  prevent  his  marching  southwards,  in 
accordance  with  previous  orders.  It  was  not  before  tho 
middle  of  August  that  General  Pollock  was  informed  that 
the  General  had  turned  his  face  towarde  Cabul ;  and  ou  the 
20th  of  that  month  an  anny  of  8,000  men,  animated  with 
feelings  of  the  highest  enthusiasm,  marched  out  of  Jellalabad 
to   avenge  the    national  honour.      At  JugduUuk,  where  the 
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Ghilzyes  had  eight  moDths  before  Blaughtered  our  troopfi 
without  mercy,  they  appeared  again  under  the  ablest  of  their 
leaders,  and  with  the  flower  of  their  tribes ;  but  they  had  no 
longer  a  dispirited  and  fugitive  soldiery  to  deal  with.  The 
"  illustrions  garrison"  of  Jellalabad  took  the  lead  in  the  assault, 
and  drove  them  from  heights  which  appeared  inaccessible, 
uttering  toud  cheere  as  standard  after  standard  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  victory  was  in  every  respect  complete,  and  it 
proved  that  the  triumph  of  the  Afghans  in  January  was  the 
result  not  of  their  own  super! or  valour,  but  of  the  utter  incom- 
petence of  the  British  officers.  The  rout  of  the  Ghilzyes,  and 
the  bold  and  confident  movements  of  General  Pollock,  spread 
consternation  through  all  ranks  at  Cabul.  Akbar  Khan  put 
hie  threat  in  execution,  and  sent  all  the  prisoners  and  hostages 
to  Turkistan,  and  then  advanced  with  the  chiefs  of  Cabul 
and  their  forces,  to  make  one  lant  effori^  to  protect  it  from  an 
avenging  foe.  The  British  soldiers  as  they  moved  forwai-d 
were  roused  to  a  state  of  frantic  esdtement  by  the  sight  of 
the  mangled  remains  of  their  comrades,  with  which  the  route 
was  strewed,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  result  of 
any  conflict  with  the  enemy. 

BaoMotTueni.  The  two  forces  met  in  the  valley  of  Tezeeo, 
'***■  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  been  the 

scene  of  a  great  massacre.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  hiDs,  and  every  avsnlable  height  bristled  with  matchlock 
men  who  had  poured  down  from  Cabul.  The  Afghan  horse, 
mtent  on  plunder,  were  the  first  to  advance  to  the  conflict,  but 
they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  by  the  European 
dragoons  and  the  native  cavalry.  The  artillery  then  engaged 
in  the  assault^  and  did  great  esecution  both  in  the  valley  and 
on  the  heights,  while  the  infantry  clambered  np  the  hills,  in 
the  face  of  a  murderous  fire  from  the  jezails  of  the  Afghans. 
The  s^xiy  emulated  his  European  comrade ;  and  with  a  steady 
pace  and  dauntless  spirit  they  muted  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  crag  to  crag,  and  dispersed  them  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.     Akbar  Khan  fled  from  the  field  into  the  highlands 
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north  of  Cabul,  leaving  his  followera  to  ehift  for 
J,  IMS.  themselvea,  and  the  British  army,  after  a,  triumphant 
march  through  the  scenea  of  their  hiunihation,  encamped  on  the 
Cabnl  race-couree  on  the  15th  September,  and  the  British  en- 
sign again  floated  over  the  Bala  Hissar. 
Adnneefrein  Aktar  Khaii,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  in 
Cudahir,  1S41.  -^y^eatem  Afghanistan,  who  fled  to  Herat  after  his 
defeat,  had  now  returned  and  assnmed  the  command  of  the 
disaffected  chiefs,  and  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Colonel  Wjmer  at  Khelat-i-Ghilzye.  On  the  29th 
May,  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Candahar ;  the  hills  were  crowned  with  maeaea  of 
horsemen,  and  the  rocky  heights  covered  with  their  infantry, 
thick  as  locusts.  Conspicuous  in  the  centre  of  the  front  ranks 
appeared  a  female  figure  surrounded  by  tie  chieftains,  and 
animating  the  fanatic  ghazees  to  the  conflict.  It  was  the 
gallant  widow  of  Afcram  Khan — the  rebel,  or  the  patriot — 
whom  the  Cabul  authorities  had  ordered  to  be  blown  from  a 
gun  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  and  who  had  now  aban- 
doned the  seclusion  of  the  7«nana  to  avenge  his  death,  and 
{jaced  herself  in  the  front  of  the  battle  mounted  on  his 
charger,  and  unfolded  his  standard.  Under  cover  of  the  guns. 
General  Nott's  infantry  stormed  the  heights,  and  drove  the 
Afghans  successively  from  every  position,  and  the  cavalry  was 
then  let  loose  to  complete  the  victory.  The  next  eight  weeks 
were  passed  in  collecting  cattle  and  provisions  for  the  retrograde 
march  to  the  Indus  through  the  Bolan  pass,  which  Lord  Ellen- 
boroagh  had  ordered  on  the  18th  April,  but  the  arrangements 
were  scarcely  completed  when  his  auspidous  despatch  of  the 
4th  July  reached  Candahar,  and  General  Nott  accepted  with 
alacrity  the  responsibility  of  retiring  to  India  by  way  of  Cabnl, 
as  the  GovemoT-General  facetiously  termed  the  march.  A  por- 
tion of  the  force  was  sent  back  with  the  heavy  guns,  througb 
the  Bdan  pass  under  Brigadier  England,  and  on  the  7th 
August,  General  Nott  evacuated  CEindahar,  leaving  the  provinco 
in  the  bands  of  Snf  der  Jung,  the  son  of  Shah  Soojah,  who  had 
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intermediate!;  abandoned  the  msurgeats,  and  made  his  peace 
nith  the  British  authorities.  Owing  to  the  admirable  diedplioe 
maintained  by  General  Ifott  and  Major  EawUnson,  there  had 
been  no  licentionsness  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  to  irritate 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  seen  to  crowd  around  them  and 
embrace  them  as  the;  bade  farewell  to  the  town.  The 
army  .reached  Ohnzni  without  eocouDtering  any  opposition 
worthy  of  record,  and  found  the  citadel  in  good  repair,  but 
the  town  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  The  fortifications  were 
blown  up  i  the  wood  work  waa  set  on  fire ;  and  throughout 
the  night  the  sky  was  illuminated  by  the  flames  of  this  ancient 
and  renowned  fortress,  to  which  a  new  celebrity  had  been 
given  by  the  latest  conquerors  of  India.  The  request  made 
by  Runjcet  Sing  to  Shah  Soojah  ia  1833,  to  make  over  the 
gates  of  Somnathi  which  he  indignantly  rejected,  had  taken 
the  fancy  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  he  determined  t«  attach 
to  his  administration  the  honour  of  restoring  them  to  India. 
In  his  letter  of  the  4th  of  July,  he  instructed  General  Nott,  if 
he  should  elect  to  retire  by  way  of  Ghuzni  and  Cabul,  "  to 
bring  away  from  the  tomb  of  Mahmood,  his  club  which  bangs 
over  it,  and  the  gates  of  bis  tomb  which  are  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Somnath,  which  will  be  the  just  trophies  of  your 
successful  march."  Major  Bawlinson,  the  highest  authority  on 
questions  of  oriental  archseology,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  inscription,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  only 
a  fac  simile  of  the  ori^nal  gates ;  but  the  priesthood  nuun* 
twned  a  different  opinion,  and  bemoaned  the  loss  of  them,  and 
of  the  rich  harvest  they  derived  from  the  numerous  pilgrinaa 
who  resorted  to  the  shrine.  The  Hindoo  sepoys,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibited  no  feeling  of  exultation,  and  were  anable  to 
comprehend  the  object  of  this  singular  proceeding.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  any  desecration  of  the  tomb 
during  the  removal  of  the  trophies.  They  were  carefully 
packed  up,  and  accompanied  the  army  to  Cabul,  whidi 
General  14ott  reached  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Bengal 
division. 
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BsKoe  of  UK  "^^  ^™''  object  of  General  Pollock  od  reaching 
Prtioinn^  iB4t  Cabul  waa  the  recovery  ot  the  prisoners  whom 
Akbar  Klan  had  suddenly  removed  from  Cabul  on  the  25th 
August,  and  sent  forward  day  and  night,  without  intenuiaaion 
or  reat,  several  thoassad  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  over 
the  barren  wastes  and  steep  ascents  of  the  Hindoo  Kooab,  to 
Bameean,  where  they  arrived  on  the  3rd  September.  Sir 
Hichmond  Shakespeare,  the  General's  military  secietary,  w<ts 
immediately  despatched  in  command  of  600  horsemen,  to  make 
every  effort  to  overtake  them.  The  day  after.  Sir  Robert 
Sale  was  likewise  sent  forward  with  a  brigade  to  assist  in  thia 
noble  enterprise.  The  commander  of  the  Afghan  escort  with 
the  prisoners  was  Saleh  Mahomed,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
had  been  a  native  commandant  in  Captain  Hopkins's  local 
regiment  which  had  deserted  to  the  Dost  in  the  previous  year. 
On  the  line  of  march  to  Bameean,  thia  gossiping  Afghan 
established  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Captain  Johnson,  one 
of  the  prisoners,  who  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
native  language  and  character,  and  who  endeavoured  to  work 
on  his  cupidity  for  the  release  of  the  captives,  but  at  first 
with  Uttle  apparent  snccess.  On  the  11th  September,  Saleh 
Mahomed  called  Captain  Johnson,  Captain  Lawrence,  and 
Major  Pottinger  aside,  and  produced  a  letter  from  Akbar  Khan 
directing  him  to  convey  the  prisoners  into  the  higher  regions 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  transfer  them  to  the  Oosbeg  chief 
of  Khooloom.  Their  dismay  may  be  readily  conceived  at  the 
prospect  thus  presented  to  them,  of  passing  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  in  dismal  and  hopeless  captivity  among  these 
barbarians ;  but  it  was  speedily  reheved  when  he  proceeded 
further  to  state,  that  he  had  likewise  received  a  message  from 
the  moonshee,  Mohun  Lall,  at  Cabul,  promising  him  ou  the 
part  of  General  Pollock,  a  gratuity  of  20,000  rupees  and  an 
annuity  of  12,000  rupees,  if  he  would  restore  the  captives  to 
liberty.  "  I  know  nothing,"  he  said,  "  of  General  Pollock,  but 
if  you  three  gentlemen  will  swear  by  your  Saviour  to  make 
good  to  me  the  offer  I  have  received,  I  will  deliver  yon  over 
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to  yonr  own  people."  The  proposal  was  accepted  with  rapture, 
and  the  ofBc«rs  and  the  ladies  hastened  to  bind  themselv^  by 
8  deed  to  provide  the  requisite  funds,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive means.  The  hero  of  Herat  was  now  in  his  element. 
By  common  consent  be  assvuned  the  direction  of  their  move- 
ments, deposed  the  governor  of  Bameean,  and  appointed  a 
more  friendly  chief  in  his  stead,  hoisted  another  flag,  and 
laid  under  contribution  a  tribe  of  Lohanee  merchants  who 
happened  to  be  pasung  throngh  the  conutiy.  He  issued  pro- 
clamations calling  upon  all  the  neighbouring  chiefs  to  come  in 
and  make  their  obeisance ;  and  all  the  decent  apparel  left 
with  the  prisoners  was  bestowed  in  dresses  of  hononr  on 
those  who  obeyed  the  sommons,  to  whtm  he  likewise  granted 
remissions  of  revenue.  The  services  of  the  Afghan  escort, 
consisting  of  about  250  men,  were  secored  by  a  promise  of 
four  months'  pay  on  reaching  Cabul.  After  this  daiing  as- 
sumption of  authority,  Major  Fottinger  deemed  it  necessary 
to  prepare  forasiege,  and  lost  no  time  in  repairing  thefortifica- 
tioiis,  digging  wells,  and  laying  in  a  supply  of  provisions.  On 
the  15th  September,  a  horseman  galloped  in  from  Cabul  with 
the  electrifying  news  that  Akbar  Khan  had  been  completely 
defeated  by  General  Pollock  at  Tezeen,  that  the  Afghan  force 
was  annihilated,  and  the  British  army  in  full  march  on  the 
capital.  Major  Fottinger  and  his  fellow  prisoners  determined 
to  return  without  any  delay  to  Cabul.  They  quitted  the  fort 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  slept  ttiat  night  on  the  bare 
rocks,  unconscious  of  fatigue  or  suffering.  At  midnight  they 
were  seroused  by  a  mounted  messenger  with  a  note  from  Sir 
Richmond  announcing  his  approach,  and  the  next  afternoon 
he  and  his  little  squadron  were  in  the  midst  of  the  band  of 
prisoners,  and  the  sufferings  of  eight  months  were  at  an  end. 
On  the  20th,  the  column  sent  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert 
Sale  joined  the  cavalcade,  and  the  General  was  locked  in  the 
embraces  of  his  wife  and  daughter ;  two  days  after,  ^e 
cantonments  at  Cabul  rang  with  acclamations  as  the  captives 
entered  them.   Never  since  the  establishment  of  British  rule  in 
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India  had  bo  intense  a  feeling  of  Buapense  and  anxiety  per- 
vaded the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  as  the  fate  of  the 
prisonera  created,  and  the  thrill  of  delight  which  vibrated 
through  the  comominity  on  the  report  of  their  safety  may 
be  more  easily  conceived  than  described, 
aptore  of  ijta-  In  the  meanwhile,  Ameenoolla  Khan,  one  of 
'^  "*^'  the  most  ferocious  opponent*  of  British  authority 

in  Afghanistan,  was  collecting  the   scattered  remnants  of 
the  Afghan  army  in  the  Kohistan,  or  highlands  of  Cabul,  to 
renew  the  struggle,  and  it  was  deemed  important  to  break  up 
this  hostile  gathering.     lataliff,  the  chief  town,  was  situated 
on  the  margin  of  a  valley,  which  for  its  genial  climate,  its 
lovely  aspect,  and  its  luxuriant  orchards,  was  considered  the 
gaidcn  of  eastern  Afghanistan.     This  fortified  town  was  re- 
garded as  the  virgin  fortress  of  the  province,  and  deemed  so 
Becnre  against  any  attack  that  the  Afghans  had  lodged  their 
treasure  and  their  families  in  it,  with  perfect  confidence.     A 
force  was  despatched  against  it  under  General  M'Caskill,  but 
he  left  all  the  arrangements  of  the  day  to  Captain  Havelock, 
through  whose  admirable  strategy,  the  town  was  carried  by 
assantt  with  trifling  loss.  Ameenoolla  was  among  the  first  to  fly, 
and  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  and  childreiL,  were  soon 
after  seen  to  stream  over  the  hills,  in  their  white  garments,  in 
eager  flight.      Ohareekar,  where  the  Goorkha  regiment  had 
been  slaughtered,  as  well  as  several  other  towns  which  hn,^ 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  insurrection,  were  also  destroyed. 
KenmcMionof         "^^^  object  of  the  expedition  had  now  been 
ihe  qihu         fully  accomplished,    Afghanistan  had  been  re- 
conquered,   our    prisoners    recovered,    and    our 
military  reputation  re-established  in  the  eyes  of  India,  and 
throughout  Central  Asia.    Among  the  ablest  of  our  poUtical 
officers,  there  were  some  who  considered  that  a  precipitate 
retirement  might  neutrahze  the  effect  of  our  success,  and 
they  recommended  the  continued  occupation  of  the  country, 
at  least  for  twelvemonths.     But  although  Afghanistan  was 
more  completely  at  our  feet  than  it  had  been  at  any  period 
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since  we  entered  it,  the  increaBing  complication  of  Ptmjab 
politics,  and  the  growing  power  and  ineubordinalioa  of  the 
Ehalsa  aoldiet?  rendered  it  impolitic  to  maintain  a  large  arm; 
of  occupation  at  an  inordioate  cost,  in  a  falee  and  perilons 
position  beyond  the  Indus,  and  Lord  Ellenboiough  wisely 
determined  to  withdraw  the  whole  force  before  the  winter. 
It  was  deemed  advisable  however,  to  leave  some  lasting  mark 
of  retribution  on  the  capital,  and  the  great  bazaar,  where  the 
mutilated  remains  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten  had  been 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  mob,  was  Belected  for  destrac 
tion.  It  was  the  noblest  building  of  its  kind  in  Central 
Asia,  and  too  substantial  to  yield  to  anything  but  gunpow- 
der j  two  days  were  therefore  employed  in  blowing  it  up. 
A  report  was  simultaneously  spread  that  Cabul  was  to  be 
given  up  to  plunder,  and  though  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  guard  the  gates,  the  soldiers  mshed  in  from 
both  camps  with  an  irresistible  impetus.  Houses  and  shops 
were  pillaged,  the  city  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places,  and 
subjected  for  three  days  to  the  wild  and  hcentious  passions  of 
men  maddened  by  a  remembrance  of  the  foul  and  treacherous 
murder  of  their  comrades,  and  by  the  tokens  of  oiir  disgrace 
which  met  the  eye  in  every  direction.  The  quarter  of  the 
friendly  tribe  of  the  Kuzalbashes  was  witli  difficulty  saved 
from  destruction,  but  the  vengeance  wreaked  on  the  rest  of 
the  city  has  no  parallel  in  our  Indian  history. 

The  EngUsh  colours  were  hauled  down  from 

Betom  of  ttaa  ° 

BToy,  1S42.  the  ramparts  of  the  Bala  Hissar  on  the  12th 
October,  and  the  two  armies  tamed  their  backs  on  Cabul.  The 
old  blind  king,  Zemaun  Shah,  the  brother  of  Shah  Soojah, 
whose  expedition  across  the  Indus  and  whose  negotiations 
with  Tippoo  and  other  native  princes,  had  spread  consternation 
throughout  India  in  the  days  of  Lord  Wellesley,  returned  with 
the  army  to  dose  a  life  of  vicissitude  under  the  shade  of  the 
Company's  protection.  The  family  of  Shah  Soojah,  and  the 
remnant  of  that  royal  family  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  their  former  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Sutlege.  The  force  halted  at  Jellalabad  to  enable  Gieiieral 
Pollock  to  demolish  the  fortificatione,  and  then  pushed  on 
through  the  Khyber,  which  lie  traversed  without  molestation 
hy  adopting  the  plan  he  had  pursued  when  he  entered  it  eix 
months  before,  of  crowning  and  clearing  the  heights.  General 
Maclaren  and  General  Nott,  who  commanded  the  centre  and 
rear  divisions,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  take  the  same  pre- 
caution, and  they  consequently  suffered  the  disgrace  of  leaving 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  baggage  in  the  hands  of  the 
hereditary  freebooters  of  the  pass.  At  Peshawur  the  ofBcers 
were  entertained  with  splendid  hospitality  by  General  Avita- 
bile.  The  marct  of  the  army  through  the  Punjab,  owing 
partly  to  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  ruler  Shere  Sing,  and 
partly  to  the  assemblage  of  a  large  force  at  Ferozepore,  was 
not  interrupted  by  any  adverse  feeling. 
PTociatnafion  of  ^°^  Elleuborough  received  intelligence  of  the 
Lord  EUsndo-  re-Occupation  of  Cabul  whilst  residing  at  Simla,  in 
'"**■  ^"^  the  house  in  which  Lord  Auckland  had,  four  years 
before,  penned  the  manifesto  which  ushered  in  the  Afghan 
war.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation annonnciiig  its  termination,  and  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  giving  it  dramatic  efiect,  by  affiiing  the 
same  date,  the  lat  Octeber,  to  it,  though  it  was  not  issued  till 
ten  days  after.  The  proclamation  stated  that  the  British 
arms  would  now  be  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan,  but  as  he 
had  not  at  the  date  of  it  received  any  inteUigence  of  the  pri- 
sonei-B,  except  that  they  had  been  sent  into  captivity  in  the  wild 
regions  of  the  Hindoo  £oosh,  the  public  londly  denounced  this 
manifest  indifference  to  their  fate.  No  such  document  had 
ever  before  issued  from  the  Governor-General's  bureau.  The 
policy  of  the  state  in  times  past  had  been  subject  to  repeated 
changes,  but  these  changes  had  been  carried  into  effect  without 
any  ostentatious  parade  of  superior  wisdom,  or  any  reflection  on 
previous  transactions,  and  the  Government  of  India  at  sncces- 
Hve  periods  had  always  presented  to  its  princes  and  people  the 
dignified  and  imposing  appearance  of  unanimity.    But  on  tJiis 
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occasion,  the  policy  of  a  preoediag  admiiUB (ration  was  for  the 
first  time  officially  held  op  to  public  contempt.  "Disaatera 
imparatleled  in  their  extent,  except  by  the  errors  in  which 
they  ori^nat«d  have  in  one  short  campaign  been  avenged  npon 
every  scene  of  past  misfortune.  The  enormous  expenditure 
required  for  the  support  of  a  large  force  in  a  false  poBitian 
will  no  longer  arrest  every  measure  for  the  improvement  and 
comfort  of  the  people.  The  combined  army  of  England  and 
India,  superior  in  equipment,  in  discipline,  in  valour,  and  in  the 
officers  by  whom  it  is  commanded  to  any  force  that  can  be 
opposed  to  it  in  Asia,  will  stand  in  unassailable  strength  upon 
its  own  soil,  and,  for  ever,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
preserve  the  glorions  empire  it  has  won  in  eecunty  and 
honour."  Lord  Bllenborougb  had  been  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement since  he  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Government  that 
these  inflated  oxpres^ons  excited  Uttle  surprise,  and  the  com- 
munity only  regretted  that  with  all  his  fine  talent  he  had  bo 
little  ballast.  Tbe  proclamation  of  the  O-at^s  appeared  next, 
but  it  was  at  once  seen  to  be  a  servile  imitation  of  BoDaparte'a 
Egyptian  proclamation.  The  Somnath  gates  were  to  be 
restored  to  India  with  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets.  "  M; 
brethren  and  friends,"  said  tho  Governor-General  in  hia  address 
to  the  natives,  "our  victorious  army  bears  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Somnath  in  triumph  from  Afghaoistan,  and  the 
despoiled  tomb  of  Mahmood  looks  on  the  rmns  of  Ohnzm. 
The  insult  of  eight  hundred  years  is  avenged.  To  you  princes 
and  chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  Rajwarra,  of  Malwa,  and  Guzerat,  I 
shall  commit  this  glorious  trophy  of  successful  warfare.  Ton 
will  yourselves  with  all  honour  transmit  the  gates  of  sandal 
wood  to  the  restored  temple  of  Somnath."  This  gascortade 
was  designated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "a  song  of 
triumph  ;"  but  the  community  in  India,  native  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean, regarded  it  as  the  triumph  of  folly  over  common  sense. 
The  gates,  even  if  genuine,  had  beon  desecrated  by  their  asso- 
ciation with  a  Mahomedan  mosque.  The  princes  and  chiefs  to 
whom  the  address  was  sent,  were  partly  Hindoos  and  partly 
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Mahometans.  To  the  latter  it  was  an  uueqaivocail  insult ;  to 
the  Hindoos,  not  one  in  twenty  of  whom  had  ever  heard  of  the 
legend,  the  whole  traneaction  appeared  an  absurdity.  There 
was,  moreover,  no  temple  of  Somnath  to  receive  them,  and  it 
was  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  Government  of  India 
intended  to  erect  and  endow  one.  In  the  General  Order  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  issued  on  the  occasion,  he  directed  that 
these  trophies  of  onr  anus  should  be  transmitted  from  Feroze- 
poreto  Somnath,  on  the  western  coast,  adistanceof  600  miles, 
with  every  demoDstration  of  pomp,  under  the  charge  of  an 
officer  on  a  salary  of  1,000  rupees  a  month,  with  an  escort  of 
three  European  officers  and  a  hundred  sepoys.  They  were  to 
receive  double  batta  during  the  service,  and,  to  give  additional 
importance  to  the  procession,  a  detachment  of  his  own  body 
guard  was  to  accompany  it,  under  charge  of  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp.  The  gates  were  placed  on  a  carriage  covered 
with  costly  trappings,  and  brought  in  the  Governor-General's 
train  from  Ferozepore  to  Agra.  At  the  shrines  of  Muttra  and 
Brindabun,  which  he  visited  on  his  route,  they  were  unveiled 
for  tbree  days  for  the  benefit  of  the  brahmins  and  devoid^. 
As  the  encampment  proceeded  on  its  way  to  Agra  hundreds 
of  Hindoos  daily  prostrated  themselves  before  the  car,  and 
made  poojah  and  offerings  to  it  as  to  a  deity.  Bat  the  gates 
were  not  destined  to  reach  Somnath;  they  never  travelled 
beyond  Agra,  where  they  were  soon  after  consigned  to  a 
himber  room  in  the  fort. 

Kteang  Kt  Pe-  ■**'  Ferozepore  to  which  the  divisions  of  General 
iw^or*,i842.  jjott  and  General  Pollock  were  now  tending, 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  assembled  a  large  army,  partly  to 
overawe  the  Sikhs,  and  partly  to  give  a  grand  ovation  to  the 
returning  heroes  "  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  the  Sutlege." 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  elephants  had  been  collected  for  the 
occasion,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  superintended  in  person  the 
painting  of  their  trunks,  and  the  completion  of  their  gaudy 
caparisons.  They  were  to  be  drawn  up  in  two  lines  and  to 
salute  the  victorions  battalions  on  their  bended  knees,  but  as 
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the  elephant  crouches  on  his  hind  legs,  half  the  effect  of  the 
display  waa  lost.  The  officers  were  feasted  in  magnificent 
tenta,  decorated  with  flags  bearing  the  names  of  their 
Tictories,  and  the  aepoys  were  regaled,  as  the  Governor- 
General's  notification  ran,  "with  their  favourite  metoya  "  or 
sweetmeats.  Including  the  regimeats  from  Afghanistan 
more  than  40,000  British  troops  were  assembled  on  this 
occasion  at  Ferozepore,  and  presents  an  imposing  array 
of  [lower  after  our  disasters  beyond  the  Indus.  An  interview 
between  the  Governor-General  and  Shore  Sing,  the  ruler  of  the 
Punjab,  was  prevented  by  aome  accidental  misonderstandlDg, 
but  the  heir  apparent  came  down  with  a  strong  escort  of 
Sikh  troopa  to  compliment  him.  He  reviewed  the  British 
army  and  noticed  with  [>eculiar  interest  the  veterana  of 
General  Nott'a  and  General  Sale's  brigades.  The  camp  was 
then  broken  up,  to  the  great  relief  of  Shere  Sing,  who  was 
haunted  with  the  dread  of  a  conflict  with  the  British  force, 
and  on  ita  departure  considered  himself  happy  in  havii^ 
escaped  a  great  peril.  A  court-martial  was  convened,  accord- 
ing to  professional  usage,  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
officera  who  had  "  abandoned  their  posts  an,d  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,"  and  they  were  honorably  acquitted  of  all  blame. 
Major  Pottinger's  proceedings  were  submitted  to  a  court  of 
enquiry,  of  which  Mr.  George  Clerk  waa  Preaident,  the 
result  of  which  added  fresh  lustre  to  the  cliaracter  of  the 
young  soldier  who  had  driven  the  Persian  army  from  Herat,  and 
resisted  the  capitulation  at  Cabul,  even  in  the  last  extremity. 
The  Afghan  prisoners  in  our  hands  were  likewiae  released. 
Lord  Ellenborough  intended  at  first  that  they  should  present 
themselves  at  the  durbar  at  Ferozepore  while  he  was 
celebrating  the  tiiumph  of  the  British  arma  in  Afghanistan, 
but  the  universal  voice  of  society  was  raised  against  so 
ungracious  and  so  un-English  a  treatment  of  men  whom  we 
had  torn  from  their  country,  and  on  whom  we  had  inflicted  a 
grievous  injury.  The  more  gen^ous  feelings  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  nature  overcame  his  love  of  display,  and  Doat 
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Mahomed  was  dismiaaed  at  a  private  interview.  On  taking 
leave  of  him  the  Goveraor-General  enqtiired  bin  opinion  of 
the  English  after  all  he  had  seen  of  them  in  India.  "  I  have 
been  stmck,"  he  replied,  "  with  the  ma^tude  of  your  power, 
and  your  resources,  with  yomr  Bhipe,  yonr  arsenals,  and  your 
armies,  but  what  I  cannot  nnderstand,  is,  why  the  rulers  of 
BO  vast  and  flourishing  an  empire  should  have  gone  across  the 
Indus  to  deprive  me  of  my  poor  and  barren  country." 
Bimuta  on  As  ^he  surprise  expressed  by  the  Dost  was  equally 
fapeudaii,  IB41  ghared  by  the  EngUah  commmiity  both  in  India 
and  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  tho  cabinet  of  seci'eta- 
ries  at  Simla  and  the  Whig  cabinet  in  Downing  Street.  Aft«r 
twenty-five  years  of  calm  reflection,  the  expedition  etill  ap- 
pears an  nnparalleled  instance  of  human  rashness  and  folly. 
The  object  of  the  war  was  to  counteract  the  hostile  designs 
of  Persia,  by  securing  a  friendly  power  in  Afghanistan. 
Mr.  McNeill  advised  the  Government  of  India  to  subsidize 
and  strengthen  Dost  Mahomed,  who  was  eager  for  our 
alliance ;  but  Lord  Auckland  and  Mr.  Macnaghten  rejected 
this  counsel  and  resolved  to  place  a  puppet  on  the  throne, 
whom  it  became  necessary  tosupport  by  British  bayonets  and 
British  gold.  They  accordingly  took  possession  of  a  country 
of  mountams  and  snow,  filled  with  a  turbulent  and  fanatic 
population,  and  we  planted  our  armies  in  positions  separated 
from  all  support  by  the  Eojuk  and  the  Bolan  passes  on  one  side, 
and  by  the  Ehoord  Cabul  and  the  Khjber  on  the  other.  Our 
most  easterly  post  in  Afghanistan  was  distant  from  the  near- 
est  post  in  India  by  thirty-five  marches,  and  the  intervening 
space  was  occupied  by  the  cities,  forts,  and  armies  of  a  powerful 
and  doubtful  ally,  whose  troops  were  organizing  annnal  revolu- 
tions, and  whose  Government  was  fast  verging  into  a  state  of 
servile  subjection  to  them.  The  crisis  of  1838  came  round  again 
in  1856.  The  King  of  Persia  invaded  Herat  and  mastered  the 
dty,  and  it  was  deemed  important  to  the  interests  of  the 
Indian  empire  to  check  his  career.  Time  had  assuaged  the 
feelings  of  the  Dost,  and  be  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  us 
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engaging  "  to  be  the  friend  of  tbe  friends  and  the  enemy  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Company,"  Ho  waa  liberally  supplied  with 
arms  and  money  to  oppose  the  Persians  ;  a  military  demonstra- 
tion was  likewise  made  by  a  British  army  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vincee  of  Persia,  and  under  the  influence  of  these  combined 
movements,  the  king  was  constrained  to  withdraw  from 
Herat  and  sue  for  peace;  If  the  same  politic  course  had  been 
adopted  by  Lord  Auckland,  we  should  hare  been  saved  the 
greatest  disgrace  our  arms  had  ever  encountered  in  Asia, 
and  the  Iobb  of  fifteoa  thousand  lives,  and  fifteen  crores  of 
rupees. 

Colonel  stoddut  ^"^  °^  *^®  ™'^^*  mouTuful  episodes  of  the 
Md  Cipttin  Afghan  war  was  the  tragic  end  of  Colonel  Stod- 
CMoiir,  i8»M2.  j^^j.  ^^j  Captain  ConoUy.  The  Colonel  had  been 
sent  as  envoy  to  Bokhara  at  the  close  of  1889  to  promote  the 
liberation  of  the  Russian  slaves,  and  to  enter  into  a  friendly 
treaty  with  the  Ameer.  The  prince  was  of  a  haughty  and  re- 
vengeful temper,  and  while  he  claimed  the  title  of  Commander 
of  the  F^thful,  was  regarded  throughout  Central  Asia  as  the 
incarnation  of  perfidy  and  ferodtj.  He  had  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  being  irritated  by  the  conl«mpt 
with  which  it  was  treated  at  the  Foreign  Office,  determined 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  only  Englishman  in  his 
power,  notwithstandmg  the  fact  of  hie  bemg  a  diplomatic 
agent,  A  complimentary  reply  under  the  royal  sign  manual 
io  the  most  powerful  chief  in  Central  Asia,  with  whom  we 
were  seeking  to  establish  an  alliance,  would  not  have  lowered 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  inasmuch  as  George  the  Hiird, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  corresponded  directly  with  the 
Nabob  of  the  Caraatic.  Colonel  Stoddart  was  consigned  to  a 
loathsome  prison  and  repeatedly  scourged,  and  required  to 
turn  Mussulman,  which  he  steadily  refused.  He  was  soon 
after  cast  into  a  dark  pit,  the  place  of  torment  for  the  vilest 
criminals,  filled  with  decomposed  animal  matl«r  and  the  bones 
of  the  dead,  and  subsequently  exposed  at  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city  to  the  jeers  and  the  bmtality  of  the  faithful,  bat  be 
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continued  resolutely  to  adhere  to  hia  fiuth.  The  next  day  he 
waa  again  severely  beaten,  and  his  grave  was  dug  before  his 
eyes.  "The  grating  of  the  epadea,"  as  he  subsequently 
recorded,  "  jarred  on  my  shattered  nerves  beyond  endurance," 
and  it  was  in  this  state  of  mental  and  physical  prostration  that 
he  pi-onouttced  the  formula  of  the  Mahomedan  creed.  He  was, 
however,  destined  to  two  months  of  additional  suffering,  bat 
he  endured  it  with  a  degree  of  constancy  which  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  his  persecutors.  The  continued  success  of 
the  British  arms  in  Afghanistan  induced  the  Ameer  to  treat 
him  with  some  degree  of  consideration,  but  the  expedition 
sent  across  the  Hindoo  Koosh  by  Sir  William  Macnaghtan, 
combined  with  the  deputation  of  political  missions  to  Ehiva 
and  Kokan,  raised  a  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  the  English 
Government  had  a  design  on  the  independence  of  Turkistan. 
He,  therefore,  adopted  the  precaution  of  despatching  a  mission 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Russia.  It  appears  that  a 
fair  opportunity  was  at  this  time  presented  to  Colonel  Stod- 
dart  of  escaping  from  the  country,  through  the  influence  of 
Bussia,  but  from  a  high  though  mistakeu  sense  of  honour, 
he  refused  to  take  advantage  of  it,  lest  he  should  appear  to 
owe  his  liberation  t»  the  good  offices  of  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Palmerstou  solicited  the  friendly  efforts  of  the 
Russian  Government  on  his  behalf,  and  Colonel  BouteneS, 
who  waa  sent  by  the  Emperor  on  a  return  embassy  to  Bo- 
khara in  May,  1841,  was  instructed  to  persist  witli  greater 
importunity  in  demanding  lib  release.  Letters  from  Lord 
Clanricarde,  the  British  Mmister  at  St.  Petersburg  were  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  that  occasion,  and  the  Ruaaian  Chancellor, 
in  his  communication  to  the  Governor-Genera!  of  Orenberg, 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Colonel  would  be  induced  "  to 
waive  his  feelings  of  misplaced  vanity,"  and  embrace  the 
present  opportunity  of  obtaining  his  release.  Colonel  Bouteneff 
reached  Bokhara  in  August,  1841,  and  Colonel  Stoddart  waa 
permitted  to  take  up  his  residence  with  the  Russian  misBioo. 
In  October,  Captain  Conolly,  who  bad  been  sent  on  a  mission 
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by  Sir  William  Macaaghten  to  Kokan,  EtrriTed  at  Bokhara, 
but  he  vaA  Buapected  of  having  encouraged  the  mler  of  that 
atate  in  hia  hostility  to  the  Ameer,  and  was  immediately 
arrested  and  Mb  property  confiacated.  The  Ameer  had 
addreased  a  second  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England,  but  was 
referred  for  a  reply  to  the  Government  of  India.  Hie  commn- 
nicationa  with  RusBia  had  always  been  made  directly  to  the 
Emperor,  who  did  not  diadaiu  to  reply  to  his  lettera  ;  and  he 
regarded  the  different  treatment  he  bad  received  from  the 
Foreign  Office  in  England  in  the  light  not  only  of  an  insult,  but 
of  a  subterfuge,  as  the  Government  of  India  was  universally 
believed  to  be  hoatile  to  Bokhara.  Then  came  the  insurreclion 
at  Cabul,  and  the  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  Colonel 
Stoddart  waa  immediately  removed  from  the  protection  of  the 
Russian  mission,  and  subjected,  together  with  Captain  ConoUy, 
to  a  rigid  impriaonment.  The  entire  destruction  of  the 
British  army  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  feehnga  of 
the  Ameer  regarding  the  value  of  any  European  connection. 
He  no  longer  considered  the  Kuseian  alliance  an  object  of  any 
importance,  and  the  miasion  was  treated  with  great  contumely. 
The  envoy  was  abruptly  summoned  to  his  presence  as  he  was 
setting  out  on  a  fresh  expedition  to  Kokan,  and  dismissed  from 
hie  court  with  contemptuous  indifference.  Colonel  Bouteneff, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  apprehensive  of  being  sent  to 
keep  company  with  the  English  prisoners,  waa  happy  to  escape 
from  the  hands  of  this  capricious  tyrant.  On  his  departure,  he 
demanded  the  release  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  ConoUy, 
in  conformity  with  the  promise  of  the  Ameer,  but  was  informed 
that  another  letter  had  been  addressed  to  the  Queeu  of 
England,  and  that  they  would  be  forwarded  direct  to  England 
on  the  receipt  of  her  reply.  On  the  17th  June,  however,  they 
were  both  led  out  to  the  market-place  of  Bokhara  and  decapi- 
tated. 
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CHAPTER  XSSVII. 

tOKD  eixehborocgh's  aohinistration— binde  and 
WAR,  1842—1844. 

Oh  the  1st  October,  1842,  Lord  Ellenborough 
announced  in  his  Simla  proclamation  that  the 
"  OovOTnment  of  India,  content  with  the  hmits  whicli  nature 
appears  to  have  assigned  to  its  empire,  would  devote  all  its 
efforts  tJ3  the  estabUshmeot  and  maintenance  of  peace,"  and 
he  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of 
peace  with  the  motto,  "  Pax  Asiee  lestituta."  Before  six 
months  had  elapsed,  he  issued  another  proclamation,  annexing 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Sinde  to  the  Company's  dominions. 
That  country  was  divided  into  three  principalities.  Upper 
Sinde,  ruled  by  the  Ameere  of  Khyrpore,  of  whom  Meer  Roos- 
tum  was  the  chief ;  Meerpoore,  governed  by  Shere  Mahomed, 
and  Lower  Sinde  held  by  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad.  They 
were  independent  of  each  other,  almost  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  princes  of  Rajpootana,  and  Lord  Auckland  had  entered 
into  separate  treaties  with  them  in  1839  ;  but  in  1842  it  was 
resolved  by  the  ofGcers  commanding  in  Sinde,  to  treat  them 
as  one  body,  and  to  bold  all  the  Ameers  responsible  for  the 
aseomed  default  of  any  one  of  them.  The  humiliating  treaties 
dictated  in  1839  had  imposed  on  them  a  subsidiary  force  and  a 
tribute,  but  it  had  left  them  their  estates  and  their  regal  dig- 
nity, and  they  appear  to  have  acquiesced  meekly  in  the  subor- 
dinate condition  to  which  they  were  reduced.  During  the  three 
subsequent  years  in  which  Afghauiatau  was  occupied  by  our 
troops,  and  Sinde  had  become  the  basis  of  our  operations  beyond 
the  Indus,  their  conduct  was  marked  by  good  faith,  if  not  by 
cordiaUty.  Under  the  pereonal  influence  of  Major  Outram,  the 
political  Resident,  they  permitted  a  free  passage  to  our  troops 
aud  stores  through  their  country,  and  assisted  the  steameni 
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with  fuel.  Any  opposition  on  their  part  would  have  occasioned 
the  moBt  serious  inconvenience,  but  the  garrisons  of  Caadahtu- 
and  of  the  other  posts  in  southern  Afghanistan  which  were  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  supplies  received  from  and  through 
Sinde,  were  never  allowed  to  suffer  want.  This  friendly  aid  was 
gratefuliy  acknowledged,  by  Lord  Auckland  when  on  the  eve 
of  quitting  India.  After  the  Cabul  force  had  been  annihilated, 
and  our  military  reputation  had  suSered  a  partial  ochpse,  the 
Ameers  still  Continued  to  furnish  supplies  and  carriage,  which 
they  might  have  withheld  without  any  infraction  of  the  treaties. 
The  force  at  Candahar  could  neither  have  retired  to  the  Indus, 
or  advanced  to  Cabul  without  the  asKistance  of  Sinde,  and  it  was 
solely  by  means  of  the  three  thousand  camels  sent  up  from 
that  province  that  General  Nott  was  enabled  to  march  on  the 
capital.  But  two  or  three  of  the  Ameers  were  emboldened  by 
our  reverses  to  manifest  a  feeling  of  hostility,  and  Major 
Outram  brought  it  to  the  knowledge  of  Lord  EUeuborough  in  the 
form  of  distinct  charges,  which  he  represented  to  be  of  bo 
serious  a  nature  as  to  justify  a  demand  for  a  revision  of  the 
treaties.  Lord  EUenborough  replied  that  he  was  resolved  to 
inflict  signal  chastisement,  even  to  the  confiscation  of  bis 
dominions,  on  any  chief  or  Ameer  who  should  have  exhibited 
hostile  designs  against  us  during  the  late  events,  founded  on  a 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  our  power,  but  he  added  that  there 
must  be  clear  proof  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  Ameers,  and  it 
must  not  be  "  provoked  by  the  conduct  of  the  British  agents, 
producing  on  the  mind  of  any  chief  an  apprehension  that  the 
Government  entertained  designs  inconsistent  with  his  interests 
or  his  honour," 

sir  ctanta  ®'^  Charles  Napier  arrived  in  Sinde  on  the  9th 

Nwier's  pnxwd-  September,  invested  with  full  diplomatic  as  well 
^^  as  miUtary  power.     He  was  a  soldier  of  distin- 

guished reputatioD,  and  of  extraordinary  resolution  and 
energy;  but  he  was  new  to  India,  and  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  language,  habits,  and  character  of  its  princes  and  people, 
and  oFpohtical  life  in  It.    He  landed  in  Sinde  with  a  violent 
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prejudice  agaiust  the  Ameers,  and  in  his  first  interview  with 
them  at  Hyderabad  discarded  all  those  ameniticB  which  had 
always  characterized  the  intercourse  of  the  Company's  func- 
tionaries with  the  princes  of  India,  Lord  EUenborough  had  par- 
ticularly enjoined  on  the  British  agenta  in  Smde  to  consider 
themselves  the  repreHectativeB  of  the  frieadBhip  as  much  as  of 
tbe  power  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  be  mindful  that 
all  necessary  acta  of  authority  should  be  clothed  with  the 
veil  of  courtesy  and  regard.  This  generous  admonition  was 
entirely  neglected  by  Sir  Charles  Napier.  His  menacing 
address  created  lively  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the 
Ameere,  and  -all  his  subsequent  proceedings  only  tended  to 
confirm  them.  The  investigation  of  the  charges  of  disloyalty 
brought  against  the  Ameers  by  Major  Outram,  was  referred  to 
him  by  the  Governor-General,  but  vrith  the  distinct  injunction 
that  he  should  not  proceed  against  any  of  them  without  the 
most  complete  proof  of  their  goilt.  All  the  charges  except 
three  were  at  once  dismissed,  and  the  question  of  their  delin- 
quency turned  upon  three  points ;  whether  a  letter  sent  to  a 
petty  Boogtie  chief,  and  another  sent  to  the  injler  of  the 
Punjab  were  genuine,  and  whether  the  minister  of  Meer  Roob- 
tnm,  of  Upper  Sinde,  had  favoured  the  escape  of  a  malcootent. 
The  evidence  of  the  authentidty  of  the  letters  was  considered 
by  the  best  authorities  in  India  extremely  doubtful,  and  the 
seals  appeared  to  have  been  forged: — in  Sinde  the  fabrication 
of  seals  was  a  profession.  Upon  every  principle  of  equity  and 
fair  dealing,  the  Ameers  ought  to  have  been  heard  in  their 
own  defence  before  they  were  coudemned ;  but  Sir  Charles 
Napier  called  upon  them  for  no  explanation,  and,  relying  only 
on  his  own  sagacity,  and  on  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  junior 
assistants,  as  ignorant  of  the  countiy  as  himself,  informed 
Lord  EUenborough  that  the  letters  were  authentic,  and  the 
charges  substantiated;  and  that  the  treaty  of  1839  had  been 
violated. 

TiinieF  irsKy,  Major  Outram  had  submitted,  together  with 
"^  the  charges  against  the  Ameers,  the  draft  of  the 
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new  treaty  to  be  proposed  for  their  acceptance.  Its  object 
was  to  place  the  relationahjp  of  the  two  Qovernments  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footings,  to  substituf*  a  cession  of  territory 
for  the  annual  tribute,  and  to  punish  the  hostile  design 
which  had  been  manifested  by  certain  of  the  Ameers.  They 
were  to  be  deprived  of  some  of  the  districts  they  had  for- 
merly wrested  from  the  Nabob  of  Bhawulpore,  and  he  was 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  restoration  'of  them  for  the  exem- 
plary fidehty  he  had  manifested  during  the  Afghan  crisis. 
The  treaties  reached  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  the  12th  Novem- 
ber, when  Major  Outram  found  that  they  prescribed  the  se- 
questration of  lands  to  the  value  of  nearly  four  lacs  in  excess 
of  those  which  he  bad  proposed,  and  which  it  had  been  deter- 
mined  to  take  aa  a  substitute  for  the  tribute  and  as  the  penalty 
of  disloyalty.  They  likewise  deprived  the  Ameers  of  the  regal 
prerogative  of  coining  money.  He  attributed  these  additicmal 
demands  to  inadvertence,  and  requested  Sir  Charles  Napier 
to  bring  the  subject  before  Lord  Ellenborough  again,  but  ten 
weeks  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  reference  was  made. 
The  Governor-General  admitted  the  error,  and  directed  that  it 
should  be  rectified,  but  his  despatch  did  not  reach  the  camp 
till  after  the  battle  of  Meanee  and  the  ruin  of  the  Ameers. 
With  regard  to  the  new  treaties,  he  had  expressly  instructed 
Sir  Charles  Napier  to  negotiate  them  with  the  Ameers,  and 
not  to  carry  them  into  effect  until  they  had  been  con- 
cluded and  ratiSed.  Two  days  after  they  were  received.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  invited  Meer  Roostum  to  discus's  them  at  a 
conference,  but  under  the  insidious  advice  of  Ali  Morad,  he 
failed  to  attend  it.  A  fortnight  passed  without  any  further 
communication  regarding  them  with  any  of  the  Ameers,  either 
of  Upper  or  Lower  Sinde,  but  on  the  1st  December  the  General 
informed  Ueer  Roostum  and  his  associates,  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived the  draft  of  a  treaty  signed  by  the  Governor-General, 
which  he  now  presented  for  their  acceptance  and  guidance,  and 
that  in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  he  should  proceed  at  once 
to  occupy  the  territories  indicated  therein.     The  Ameers  of 
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Khyrpore  sent  their  vakeelB  to  protest  agunst  the  c^rge  of  dis- 
loyalty which  had  been  bronght  against  tbem,  and  to  espiese, 
generally,  tbeir  willingness  tJ3  agree  to  tbe  treaty  dictated  by 
the  British  OoTenimeut,  although  they  considered  the  tenna 
unjnst  and  oppressive.  Within  three  days,  uid  before  they  bad 
signed  the  treaty,  or  had  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing its  conditions,  Sir  Charles  Napier  sequestrated  the 
whole  of  the  territory  extending  from  Roree  to  the  confines  of 
Bhawulpore,  which  embraced  thelajida  Lord  EUenborough  had 
inadvertently  included  in  the  draft  of  the  treaty.  At  the  same 
time,  he  issued  a  proclamatioii  forbidding  the  ryota  to  pay  any 
rents  to  the  Ameer  after  the  Ist  of  January.  These  estates 
belonged  to  the  feudatories  of  the  Ameers,  the  Belochee  chiefs, 
who  were  entirely  dependent  on  them  for  their  means  of 
subsistence.  Meer  Boostum  remonstrated  against  this  whole- 
sale confiscation  of  his  territories  before  he  had  signed  any 
treaty,  and  added  with  great  simplicity  that  the  English 
possessions  extended  over  thousands  of  miles,  while  the  whole 
of  his  territories  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  single  sahib.  An  idle  rumour  had  reached  the  General 
that  the  Ameers  intended  to  make  a  night  attack  on  his  camp, 
and  he  immediately  threatened  Meer  Roostum  to  march  on  his 
capital  and  destroy  it  and  transplant  the  inhabitants.  To  this 
menace  the  Ameer  meekly  rephed,  "  God  knows  we  have  no 
intention  of  opposing  the  English,  nor  a  thought  of  war  or 
fightmg — we  have  not  the  power.  Ever  since  my  possessions 
were  guaranteed  to  me  and  my  posterity  by  the  British 
Government  under  a  formal  treaty,  I  have  considered  myself  a 
dependent  of  theirs,  and  thought  myself  secure." 
AiiMoTadaDa  These    violent     proceedings    were    evidently 

tbe  "Torbum"  prompted  by  the  nefarious  intrigues  and  the  con- 
summate villainy  of  Ali  Morad.  The  office  of  Eais, 
or  lord  paramount,  was  the  highest  dignity  in  Upper  Sinde, 
and  had  long  been  enjoyed  by  Meer  Eoostum,  then  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  who  was  venerated  alike  by  the  chiefs  and  the 
people,  and  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  the  British  officers 
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who  had  been  connected  with  Sinde,  for  hie  ioTariable  fidelity. 
The  Bucceasion  to  this  office,  of  which  the  Turban  was  the 
Bymbol,  belonged  by  the  usage  of  the  country  to  his  brother 
AH  Morad,  who  was,  with  the  exception  of  Shore  Mahomed 
of  Meerpore,  the  ablest  of  the  Ameera,  but  the  personification 
of  subtlety  and  perfidy.  He  was  ansious  to  make  sure  of  this 
honour,  which  Meer  Roostntn  waa  desirous  of  bestowing  on 
hifi  own  SOS,  and  our  Bubsoquent  proceediags  in  Sinde  may  be 
traced  in  a  great  measure  to  the  infamous  means  which  he 
adopted  to  accomphsh  his  object.  On  the  23rd  November  he 
obtained  an  interview  with  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and,  with  that 
quick  disceminent  of  character  for  which  the  natives  of  India 
are  distinguished,  ascertained  that  his  temper  combined  the 
elements  of  credulity  and  impulsiveness.  He  persuaded  the 
General  that  all  the  chiefs  were  hostile  to  British  interests, 
with  the  exception  of  himself  and  one  of  the  Ameers  of 
Hyderabad,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  promise  of 
the  Turban  after  the  death  of  Meer  Roostum.  But  he  was 
ansions  to  obttun  possession  of  it  at  once,  and  this  object 
could  be  gained  only  by  placing  the  old  Ameer  in  a  position 
of  hostility  to  the  British  Government.  With  ingenious  ma- 
lignity he  laboured  on  the  one  hand  to  draw  his  brother  into 
some  act  of  indiscretion  which  might  compromise  him,  and  on 
the  other  hand  endeavoured  to  infiame  the  mind  of  the  British 
General  against  him  by  constant  misrepresentations.  Through 
his  influence  three  haughty  and  menacing  messages  were  sent 
in  succession  to  Meer  Roostum  by  Sir  Charles,  and  that  vener- 
able chief  proposed  to  wait  on  him  to  offer  a  personal  explana- 
tion. Sir  Charles  was  induced  to  refuse  the  interview,  because 
"  it  would  be  embarrassing,"  but  advised  him  to  proceed  to  his 
brother's  residence,  not  without  a  hope  that  he  might  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  resign  the  Turban  without  delay.  "I  send  you  this 
letter,"  he  wrote,  "  by  your  own  brother  ;  listen  to  his  advice ; 
trust  to  his  care.  If  you  go  to  him,  yon  may  either  remain,  or  I 
will  send  an  escort  to  conduct  you  to  my  camp."  This  advice  had 
all  the  force  of  a  command,  and  Meer  Roostum  occordin^y 
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repaired  to  Ali  Morad's  fortress  at  Deejee,  and  on  the  20th  De- 
cember wrote  to  Sir  Charles  that  of  his  own  free  will  he  had 
resigned  the  Turban,  together  with  the  control  of  hie  army,  hia 
forts,  and  bis  country  to  Ah  Morad.  Sir  CharleB  informed  the 
Governor-Genera],  on  the  assurance  of  that  intrigiiei-,  that  this 
resiguatioa  had  been  written  in  the  most  formal  manner  in  a 
Koran  before  all  the  religious  men  collected  to  witness  it ; 
but  added  that  he  was  not  without  a  euspiciou  that  it  had 
been  obtained  by  fraud  and  violence,  and  that  he  was  resolved 
on  a  personal  interview  with  the  old  Ameer.  This  iatention 
he  communicated  to  All  Morad,  who  was  anxious  to  prevent 
the  meeting,  and  rode  over  in  haste  to  Deejee,  roused  his 
brother  at  midnight,  and  m'ged  him  to  take  flight  in  order  to 
avoid  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who,  be  said,  was  coming  the  next 
day  to  make  him  prisoner ;  the  terri&ed  old  chief  accordingly 
escaped  in  baste  to  the  camp  of  his  relations  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant. Sir  Charles  immediately  isaaed  a  proclamation  to  the 
Ameers  and  people  of  Sinde,  in  which  he  charged  Meer  Boos- 
tum  with  having  insulted  and  defied  the  Governor-General 
by  departing  from  his  brother's  roof,  and  announced  his  de- 
termination to  maintain  Ah  Morad  aa  the  justly  constituted 
chieft^  of  the  Talpoora  family.  Meer  Roostum  lost  no  time 
in  sending  his  minister  to  the  General  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  truth,  and  to  assure  him  that  Ali  Morad  had  placed  him 
in  durance  in  bis  fort  and  had  extorted  the  resignation  of  the 
Turban,  and  had  subsequently  pi'ompt«d  him  to  escape  by  flight 
the  captivity  with  which  he  was  menaced.  To  this  message 
Sir  Charles  sent  an  arrogant  reply,  char^g  the  Ameer  with 
subterfuge  and  falsehood.  "  I  do  not,"  he  said,  "  understand 
such  double  conduct,  and  will  not  allow  you  to  take  shelter 
under  snch  misrepresentations.  I  no  longer  consider  you  the 
chief  of  the  Talpoorae,  nor  will  I  treat  with  you  as  such,  nor 
with  those  who  consider  you  the  Rais."  The  resignation  said 
to  have  been  written  in  the  Koran  was  a  forgery,  and  the  as- 
semblage of  holy  men  te  witness  it  an  audacious  fiction.  Under 
tiuB  deed  Ali  Morad  dtdmed  lands  of  the  value  of  six  laos  of 
r2 
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rapeea  a-year,  ae  belougiog  to  the  Turban,  and  tlie  abstractioD 
of  this  property,  combined  with  the  sequestrationa  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  left  an  income  of  only  six  lacs,  ont  of  twenty,  for  the 
support  of  eighteen  Ameers,  and  their  thirty  sons,  and  aU 
their  feudatory  chiefs. 

KmuoBBr  isu  "^^  ^'''^  wholesale  spoliation  the  Ameers  of 
Upper  Sinde  could  offer  no  resistance.  Their 
military  force  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  men,  tmderthe 
command  of  the  son  and  nephew  of  Meer  Roostum,  and  Ihey 
had  never  dreamed  of  offering  any  opposition  to  the  British 
General  But  there  was  a  fort  in  the  desert,  Emamgur,  he- 
longing  to  Meer  Mahomed,  who  had  not  given  any  cause 
of  offence  to  the  British  authorities.  Owing  to  its  inaccesahle 
position,  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  captured,  and  Sir 
Charles  considering'  it  to  be  the  Qibraltar  of  Upper  Sinde,  was 
determined  to  show  the  chiefs,  as  he  SEud,  that  "  neither  their 
deserts  nor  their  negotiations  could  intercept  the  progress  of 
the  British  array."  On  the  5tli  January  be  commenced  his 
march  into  the  desert  with  fifty  horsemen,  two  24-pounders, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  mounted  on  camels, 
and  after  traversing  the  arid  waste  for  four  days  without 
seeing  the  face  of  an  enemy,  reached  the  fort  on  the  9th  of 
that  month.  It  was  abandoned  on  his  approach,  and  the  for- 
tifications were  blown  up  with  the  powder  they  contained. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  pronounced  the  expedition  "one  of 
the  most  curious  military  feats  he  had  ever  known  to  be  per- 
formed." It  was  unquestionably  a  gallant  exploit,  but  as 
there  was  no  declaration  of  war,  and  as  we  had  no  differences 
with  the  chief  to  whom  the  fort  belonged,  it  was  an  act  of 
wanton  aggression. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  had  ordered  the  Ameers  of 
the  Amtm,  Upper  and  Lower  Sinde  to  meet  Major  Outram  at 
'**^"  Khyrpore  to  discuss  and  sign  the  treaties,  and 

invested  him  with  full  powers,  but  directed  him  to  haten  to  no 
remonstrance  regarding  the  Turban,  or  the  lands  which  Ali 
Morad  had  seized.     Major  Outram  pressed  the  omission  of 
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tie  clause  regarding  the  coinage,  becanse  the  right  to  com 
money  was  the  most  cheriehed  prerogative  of  royalty  in  the 
east,  and,  likewise,  becanse  the  image  of  the  Queen  was  an 
emblem  forbidden  by  tho  Mahomedan  creed  ;  but  Sir  Charles 
replied  that  the  orders  of  Lord  EUenborough  on  thia  subject 
were  imperatiTe  and  irreversible.  By  the  contrivance  of  Ali 
Morad,  Meer  Roostnin  and  hia  brother  Ameers  were  prevented 
from  attending  the  meeting,  and  only  two  of  the  agents  of 
the  Ameers  of  Lower  Sinde  made  their  appearance ;  with  the 
tancurrence  of  Sir  Charles,  Major  Outram  therefore  transferred 
the  conference  to  Hyderabad,  and  fixed  it  for  the  28th 
lannary.  Two  days  after,  the  vakeels  of  the  Ameers  of 
Hyderabad  -arrived  in  the  camp,  bearing  the  seals  of  their 
masters,  with  full  authority  to  affix  them  to  the  treaties. 
If  they  had  been  allowed  to  carry  out  their  inBtructioas 
there  would  have  been  a  peaceful  solution  of  all  differ- 
eoces,  hut  Sir  Charles  Napier  peremptorily  refused  them 
permission  to  execute  the  deed,  and  directed  them  to  return 
to  Hyderabad,  in  company  with  the  Ameers  of  Upper  Sinde, 
who  were  informed  that  they  would  be  treated  as  enemies  if 
they  refused  to  proceed  thither.  This  order  was  issued  under 
the  crafty  advice  of  Ali  Morad,  whose  object  was  to  create 
embarrassments,  well  knowing  that  the  Ameers  of  Lower 
Sinde  dreaded  the  appearance  of  the  despoiled  princes  at  thrar 
capital,  lest  it  should  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Belochee  chiefs, 
who  were  flocking  to  it  with  their  followers. 
_^  The  conference  was  held  on  the  arrival  of  Major 

Hjitratad,  Outram  at  Hyderabad.  The  Ameers  denied  that 
"*■  they  had  infringed  the  treaties.     They  repudiated 

the  hostile  correspondence,  and  maintained  that  they  had 
never  affixed  their  seals  to  the  letters  said  to  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Boogtie  chief  and  to  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab. 
They  demanded  that  these  documents  should  be  produced  and 
examined  in  their  presence,  but  were  infonned  that  they  were 
with  the  Governor-General.  Meer  Roostum  again  asserted 
that  he  bad  been  placed  under  restraint  by  Ali  Morad,  and 
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that  hie  seal  had  hcen  affixed  to  the  deed  of  resignation  by 
force.  Several  coDferences  were  subsequently  held,  at  which 
the  Ameers  aasured  the  Major  that  the  Belochee  troops  now- 
assembled  at  the  capital  were  not  under  control,  and  that 
the  continued  advance  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  was  march- 
ing on  Hyderabad,  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  collision.  They 
assented  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaties,  although  they  were 
deemed  harsh ;  they  were  ready  even  to  relinquish  the  large 
territory  which  Sir  Charles  had  confiscated,  but  they  re- 
quired the  assurance  of  Major  Outram  that  the  Turban  and 
the  territory  seized  by  Ali  Morad  should  be  restored  to  Meer 
Roostum,  if  he  could  substantiate  the  allegation  of  violence. 
If  this  concession  were  made,  they  thought  that"  they  might 
Buoceed  in  restraining  the  passions  of  the  troops.  It  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  Major  Outram  to  assent  to  this  proposal.  On 
the  12th  February,  he  attended  a  durbar  in  the  fort,  when  all  the 
Ameers  afBxed  their  seals  to  the  treaties.  The  city,  however, 
was  in  a  state  of  commotion ;  the  sight  of  the  fugitive  and 
disinherited  princes  of  Upper  Sinde,  and,  more  espedally,  of 
the  venerable  Meer  Rooatum,  dejwsed  from  the  chjefship  and 
stripped  of  his  tenitory  by  his  perfidious  brother,  exasperated 
the  inhabitant*  and  the  Belochee  chiefs  beyond  endurance  On 
issuing  from  the  fort  after  the  treaties  had  been  executed, 
Major  Outram  and  his  officers  were  surrounded  by  a  dense 
crowd  of  citizens  and  soldiers  pouring  execrations  on  the 
British  name,  and  they  would  inevitably  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  popular  fuiy,  if  they  had  not  been  protected  by  a  guard 
under  the  command  of  the  most  influential  chiefs,  who  refused 
to  leave  them  till  they  were  safe  within  the  gates  of  the  Resi- 
dency. The  next  day  a  deputation  waited  on  Major  Outram  to 
state  that  the  Belochee  troops  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  state 
of  desperation  that  the  Ameers  were  unable  to  restrain  them,  and 
could  no  longer  be  answerable  for  their  conduct.  "  We  have 
givenyou,"  theysaid,  "all  that  you  wanted  for  yourselves  and 
for  the  Nabob  of  Bhawnlpore  without  a  mnrmur.  Promise  to 
restore  the  lands  which  AU  Morad  has  seized,  or  permit  us 
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to  recover  them  ouraelvea ;"  but  Major  Outram  could  only 
assure  them  that  the  Ameers  mnst  be  held  responsible  for  - 
the  conduct  of  their  subjects.  The;  entreated  him  to  retire 
from  the  Residency  to  a  place  of  greater  saEety,  but  he 
replied  that  he  should  neither  move  au  inch,  nor  place  an 
ad(Utional  sentry  at  his  door.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th 
Febmaty,  masses  of  infanti^  and  cavalry  came  down  upon 
the  Residency  and  assailed  it  with  great  resolution,  but  they 
were  effectually  repulsed  by  a  small  body  of  native  troops, 
and  a  company  of  the  22ud  Foot,  which  happened  to  bo 
preBent.  After  a  gallant  defence  of  three  hours  ag-ainst  over- 
whelming numbers.  Major  Outram  retired  with  the  loss  of 
seventeea  hilled,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  the  armed  steamer 
anchored  in  the  river  about  five  hundred  yards  distant.  It 
is  important  to  the  interests  of  historical  truth  to  correct  the 
groimdless  assertion  made  on  the  authority  of  Su-  Charles 
Napier  in  Lord  EUenboi-ough's  proclamation  of  the  5th  March, 
that  "  the  Ameers  signed  the  new  treaty  on  the  14th  February, 
and  treacheraualy  attacked  the  residence  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners with  a  large  force  on  the  following  day."  The 
treaty  was  signed  on  the  12tb,  and  for  two  days  the  Ameers 
continued  to  importune  Major  Outram  to  retire  from  the 
Residency,  because  they  were  unable  to  curb  the  indignatioii 
of  their  feudatories,  but,  true  to  his  chivalrous  feeling,  he 
resolved  to  remain  and  brave  the  danger, 
Tiwb.ttiB  of  ^^^  attack  on  the  Eesidency  closed  all  negotia- 
ueuH,  iicta  tion,  and  rendered  an  appeal  to  arms  inevitable. 
8  nisry,  1843.  ^^  couTsc  was  Icft  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  but  to 
march  to  Hyderabad,  and  to  join  issue  with  the  national 
force  which  had  flocked  thither  in  augmented  numbers  when  it 
was  perceived  that  he  continued  to  advance  after  the  treaties 
had  been  signed.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  February  he 
come  upon  the  Belochee  army  posted  at  Meanee,  about  six 
miles  from  Hyderabad,  uumbeiing  moi-e  than  20,000  men, 
while  hia  own  force  did  not  exceed  2,700.  The  Belochees  took 
up  a  strong  position,  with  the  dry  bed  of  the  Fullailee  in 
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front,  and  a  wood  on  each  flank  defended  by  fifteen  gnas. 
During  three  hours  they  maintained  their  ground  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  resolution,  and  being  excellent  ewords- 
men,  repeatedly  rushed  down  the  bank  on  the  British  ranks, 
after  having  discharged  their  matchlocks.  The  fortune  of 
the  day  was  at  length  decided  by  a  chai'ge  of  cavalry  on 
the  right  of  the  enemy,  while  ■  another  body  of  horse  fell 
simultaneouBly  on  their  camp,  spreading  dismay  in  the  rear 
of  the  masses  opposed  to  the  British  infantry.  The  Belochees 
disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and  gradually  retired  from 
the  field,  leaving  their  camp,  their  artillery,  and  all  their 
military  stores  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Braver  men 
never  rushed  on  death,  and  never  on  any  Indian  battle-field 
had  the  gallantry  of  British  troops,  or  the  generalship  of  a 
British  commander,  been  more  conspicuously  displayed.  No 
quarter  was  asked  or  given,  and  the  loss  of  the  Belochees  in 
killed  and  wouided  was  computed  at  5,000,  while  that  of  the 
British  force,  owing  to  the  admu^ble  tactics  of  Su-  Charles 
Napier,  did  not  exceed  257,  of  whom  nineteen  were  officers. 
The  victory  was  as  complete  as  it  was  brilliant,  but  a  fresh  body 
of  10,000  Belochees  arrived  the  nest  day,  and  Shere  Mahomed, 
the  Ameer  of  Meerpore,  the  ablest  and  most  martial  of  the 
princes,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  with  about  the  same 
number  of  men,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  engagement. 
Sir  Charies  was  without  the  mpans  of  laying  siege  to  the  fort 
of  Hyderabad,  and  would  have  been  constrained  to  retire  to 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  throw  up  entrenchments,  while 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  biUtering  trwu.  This  appearance  of 
weakness  might  have  marred  the  prospects  of  the  campaign. 
From  these  embarrassments  he  was  happily  reUeved  by  the 
voluntary  submission  of  the  Ameers,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress.  He  entered  Hyderabad  on  the  20th  February,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  accumulated  treasures  and  jewels 
of  the  Talpoora  family,  which  were  distributed  as  prize  among 
the  captors.  Major  Outram  refused  to  accept  his  share  of  the 
plunder,  acquired  in  what  he  considered  an  unjust  war,  and 
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distributed  it,  to  the  estent  oF  30,000  rupees,  among  thn 
charitable  institutions  of  India.  Lord  EHenborough,  soon  after 
receiviug  intelligence  uf  the  victory  at  Meanee,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation annexing  the  kingdom  of  Sinde,  "  fertile  as  Egypt," 
to  the  Company's  teirilories,  abolishing  slavery,  and  opening 
the  Indus  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  all  nations. 
seama  iMioe-  "^^^  gallant  Shere  Mahomed,  of  Meerpore,  who, 
Knd  Much, '  when  Hyderabad  was  threatened  by  Sir  John 
'^^  Eeane  and  General  Cotton  in  1839,  had  come  to 

the  reBcue  with  his  cofBn  and  his  shroud,  employed  himself 
in  collectmg  together  the  scattered  hands  of  Belochees,  to 
make  another  effort  for  the  independence  of  his  country.  He 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyderabad,  near  the  village 
of  Dubba,  on  the  22nd  March,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who 
had,  in  the  meantime,  received  reinforcements  which  raised  his 
force  to  6,000,  found  the  Ameer  encamped  with  about  20,000 
men  in  a  stnmg  position  behind  the  dry  bed  of  the  Fullailee. 
The  British  artillery  played  on  the  enemy's  centre,  till  it  began 
to  waver,  the  cavalry  charged  the  left,  and  the  22nd  Foot 
rushed  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  under  a  galhng  fire  of  match- 
locks without  returning  a  shot,  till  within  forty  paces  of  the 
entrenchments,  which  they  stormed  with  a  noble  devotion. 
The  field  was  gallantly  contested  on  both  sides ;  the  Belochees 
fought  with  exemplary  courage  ;  the  British  ofBcers  and  men 
emulated  the  example  of  their  heroic  commander,  who  moved 
about  with  the  utmost  composure  where  the  shots  were  flying 
thickest.  The  victory  was  as  complete  as  that  of  Meanee, 
and  Shore  Mahomed  fled  with  only  a  small  body  of  followers. 
A  detachment  was  sent  into  the  desert  to  take  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Omercote,  famed  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar.  It  was  found  deserted  and  Sir  Charles  Napier 
BOOQ  after  announced  to  the  Governor-General  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  country,  which  he  made  the  subject  of  a 
pnn,  and,  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  injustice  with  which 
the  conquest  was  universally  assailed,  wrote  peccaei,  "  I  have 
Binned"  (Sinde).    During  the  year,  there  were  some  slight 
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ebullitions  of  diacontent,  but  they  were  subdued  without  diffi- 
cultj,  and  no  conquered  province  in  India  has  been  fonud  to 
acquiesce  more  rapidly  and  more  completely  in  the  establish- 
ment of  British  authority.  Every  effort  to  raise  a  local  force  in 
Afghanistan  to  sustain  our  authority  had  been  defeated  by  the 
inveterate  hostility  and  treadiery  of  those  who  enlisted ;  but 
the  Belocheee  entered  cheerfully  into  the  service  of  their  con- 
querors, exhibited  a  feeling  of  invariable  loyalty,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  embark  on  foreign  service  to  garrison  their  trans- 
marine settlements. 

The  achievements  of  the  British  army  in  Sinde, 
conquBK  ot  which  were  naturaDy  contrasted  with  the  cowardice 
°'  '  and  imbecility  exhibited  in  Afghanistan,  created  a 
feeling  of  just  exultation  in  India;  but  it  was  clouded  by 
the  conviction  that  the  rupture  with  the  Ameers  was  unjus- 
tifiable, and  the  war  unrighteous.  Lord  Elleuborough,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  drew  up  an  elaborate  vindication  of  these 
jffoceedinga,  but  it  only  served  to  place  the  weakness  of  the 
cause  in  a  more  prominent  light.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  keenly  sensible  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  British  prestige 
in  India  and  in  Asia  by  our  disasters  in  Afghanistan,  and  was 
quick  to  resent  any  manifestations  of  hostile  or  even  equivocal 
conduct  ia  our  allies,  which  could  be  traced  to  a  suspidon  of 
the  decay  of  our  power.  Such  indications  of  disaffection  had 
been  exhibited  at  the  native  Courts  upon  every  former  occasion 
of  our  reverses,  even  far  more  palpably  than  in  the  present 
instance  in  Siude :  but  no  Governor-General  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  visit  them  with  a  heavy  retribntion.  They  had 
always  disappeared  when  victory  was  again  associated  with 
our  arms,  and  they  would  have  died  a  natural  death  in  Sinde  if 
the  management  of  affairs  had  been  in  other  hands  than  those 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Lord  EUenborough,  unwisely,  placed  in- 
discriminate coufidence  in  his  judgment,  and  regulated  his 
own  proceedings  by  the  information  he  communicated.  Many 
extenuating  circumstances  and  many  documents  which  could 
not  have  failed  to  modify  his  opinions  were  withhdd  from  him, 
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and  the  fullest  credit  may  be  given  to  the  assertion  of  Sir  John 
Hobhoose,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  that  the  con- 
qoest  of  Sinde  would  never  hare  token  [dace  if  Lord  BUen- 
borongh  had  been  in  foil  possession  of  the  real  facts,  and  had 
been  cognisant  of  the  misdeeds  of  Ali  Morad.  Sir  Charles 
enta«d  upon  his  duties  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
Ameers,  and  he  was  the  victim  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  Sinde  career,  he  remarked,  "  We  only  want 
a  pretext  to  coerce  the  Ameers,"  and  after  examining  the  letters 
said  to  be  treasonable,  affirmed  "they  have  given  a  pretest, 
they  have  broken  treaties.  The  more  powerful  Government 
will  at  no  distant  period  swallow  up  the  weaker,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  come  to  the  result  at  once,  if  it  can  be  done 
with  honesty."  On  a  subaequent  occasion  he  wrote,  "We 
have  no  right  to  seize  Sinde,  yet  we  shall  do  so,  and  a 
very  advantageous,  useful,  and  humane  piece  of  rascality  it 
will  be."  The  rascality  is  more  apparent  than  the  advantage, 
except  to  the  captors,  to  whom  it  brought  a  rich  draught  of 
prize  money,  of  which  seven  lacs  fei!  to  the  share  of  the 
General- in-chief.  On  the  finances  of  India  it  indicted  a  loss  of 
two  crores  and  a-half  of  rupees  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years. 
The  war  was  the  result  of  Sir  Charles's  rash  and  impetuous 
proceedings,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  creatures,  and  stimulated  by  the  villainous 
intrigiiee,  of  Ali  Morad.  The  conquest  of  Sinde  admits  of  no 
vindication.  It  is  a  blot  on  our  national  escutcheon,  but  it 
stands  alone  among  the  transactions  which  have  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  and  it  is  unjust  to 
yield  to  au  indolent  dislike  of  investigation  and  pass  a  general 
censure  on  our  career  for  an  exceptional  transgression.  The 
treatment  which  the  Ameers  experienced  forms  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  British  India.  State  poli<7 
might  dictate  their  removal  from  a  country  where  they  had 
once  been  masters,  but  it  was  nevertheless  an  act  of  cruelty  to 
inflict  an  indiscriminate  banishment  on  these  unhappy  princes, 
many  of  whom  were  innocent  even  of  a  hostile  thought,  and 
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to  consign  them  to  a  distant  and  dreary  exile,  separated  from 
all  thoee  aasociations  which  form  the  charm  of  existence. 
The  nmuniw,        F^^  ^^^  ^^^  t™^  '"^  t**^  histoiy  of  British  India, 
'8**'  the  expansion  of  the  empire  led  to  a  mutiny  of  the 

sepoya.  Sinde  became  a  British  province,  and  they  lost  the 
extra  allowauces  which  had  been  granted  to  them  while  on 
active  service  in  an  enemy's  country.  The  sepoy  could  not 
comprehend  why  he  should  be  deprived  of  any  portion  of  his 
pay  because  he  had  assisted  in  adding  a  new  province  to  the 
dominions  of  his  masters,  and  be  became  insubordinate.  In 
February,  1844,  the  34th  Native  Infantry,  which  had  been 
warned  for  service  in  Sinde,  refused  to  march  without  the  ad- 
ditional allowances  granted  to  troops  proceeding  beyond  the 
Indus.  The  7th  Bengal  cavalry,  and  several  companies  of 
Bengal  artillery  followed  the  example  on  the  line  of  march,  and 
were  ordered  back  to  their  former  stations.  The  69th  and  the 
4th,  which  were  ordered  in  their  stead  to  the  frontier,  refused 
to  embark  in  the  boats  provided  for  them  at  Ferozepore.  The 
64tb  at  Loodiana  exhibited  equal  reluctance  for  the  service, 
and  was  countermarched  to  Benares.  On  reaching  Umbala, 
the  native  officers  came  forward  and  assured  the  General  com- 
manding the  division  that  the  regiment  had  thought  better  of  it, 
and  was  ready  to  proceed  to  Sinde.  The  Commander-in-chief, 
elated  with  this  return  of  loyalty,  imprudently  determined 
to  recompense  it  by  a  promise  of  higher  pay  and  pension, 
and  greater  indulgences  of  furlough;  biit  when  the  regi- 
ment arrived  at  Moodkee,  the  men  broke  out  in  open  mutiny, 
and  endeavoured  to  seize  the  colours,  but  were  induced  by  the 
flattery  of  the  commandant  to  resume  their  march.  Two 
days  after,  the  despatch  of  the  Adjutant -General  which  an- 
nounced the  concessions  made  by  the  Commander-in-chief, 
under  the  impression  that  the  corps  was  animated  with  a 
feeling  of  loyalty,  was  received  in  camp ;  but  though  it  was 
then  in  a  state  of  complete  rebeUion,  the  weak  Colonel  not  only 
translated  the  letter  into  Hindostanee  and  circulated  it  among 
the  sepoys,  but  aggravated  the  imprudence  already  com- 
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mitted  by  promising  the  batta  they  had  received  uuder 
General  Pollock  in  Afghaniatan,  On  the  arrival  of  the  regi- 
ment at  SliikMpore,  the  extra  allowances,  to  which  the  sanction 
of  the  Government  of  India  had  never  been  obtained,  were 
withheld,  and  the  men  again  broke  out  into  mutiny.  The 
station  was  under  the  command  of  General  Hunter,  an 
officer  held  in  the  highest  estimation  throughout  the  native 
army,  but  he  was  unable  to  restore  disciphne  and  was  openly 
insulted  and  hustled  on  the  parade.  The  sepoys  afBrmed  that 
they  had  been  allured  to  Sinde  by  false  pretences,  that  they 
had  been  promised  "  Pollock's  batta "  but  had  received 
eight  rupees  instead  of  twelve.  As  there  was  unfortunately 
too  much  reason  for  this  complaint,  he  marched  the  regi- 
ment back  to  the  Indus,  and  ag^reed  to  condone  the  offence 
of  all  but  the  ringleaders.  The  mutiny  was  hushed  up,  and 
the  Colonel  cashiered.  Binding  it  impracticable  to  garrison 
Sinde  with  a  Bengal  force,  the  Government  turned  to  the 
Madras  army  which  had  never  manifested  any  hesitation  to 
embark  on  foreign  service.  But  the  Madras  army  was  not 
free  from  the  tunt  of  insubordination ;  and,  during  the  pre- 
vious six  years,  there  had  been  repeated  instances  of  mutmy 
on  various  occasions,  and  at  more  than  one  station.  The 
47th  was  under  orders  for  Moulmein,  a  station  across  the  bay 
on  the  Teuaeserim  coast,  where  the  sepoys  had  always  en- 
joyed extra  allowances.  It  was  determined  to  change  their 
destination  and  embark  them  for  Bombay  on  their  way  to 
Sinde,  with  the  promise  of  the  same  additional  pay  they  had 
enjoyed  when  crossing  the  sea.  The  assurance  Hms  given 
by  the  Governor  in  ignorance  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Bengal  army,  waa  of  no  validity,  and  the  men,  finding  on 
their  arrival  at  Bombay  that  their  expectations  were  dis- 
appointed, broke  out  in  open  mutiny  on  parade.  The 
leaders  were  placed  in  confioement,  and  a  small  advance  of 
money  was  served  out  which  kept  down  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance, but  it  was  deemed  hazardous  agmn  to  attempt 
the  exoerimeut  of  despatching  MadiEts  regiments  to  Sinde. 
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The  province  was  made  over  to  the  Bombay  army,  and  satia- 
factory  airang'ements  were  made  regarding  the  aUowancee  of 
the  troope.  These  repeated  explosions  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  feeliug  of  Bubordination  was  gradually  becoming 
relaxed  in  the  minda  of  the  sepoys,  and  afforded  a  pre- 
monition of  th&t  climax  of  mutiny  which,  thirteen  yeare  later, 
awept  away  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  army. 

Lord  Ellenboroogh's  announcement  of  the  victory 

Btbin  a  of  Meanee,  and  the  subjugation  of  Sinde,  was  dated 

QwiUor,  1842.  jj,jjjjj  ^g  palace  of  Agra  on  the  5th  March.  On  the 
same  day  aa  order  was  issued  to  concentrate  a  large  force  on 
the  frontier  of  Sindia'a  territories,  at  a  little  distance  from  that 
city,  to  support  the  authority  of  the  regent,  recently  appointed 
nnder  the  auepices  of  the  Governor- General.  Before  the  cloae 
of  the  year  two  battles  were  fought  which  placed  the  whole  of 
the  Gwalior  kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Besumiug  the  thread  of  events  at  that  durbar,  after  the 
death  of  Dowlut  Rao  Siudia,  we  remark  that  his  widow,  Baeza 
Bye,  adopted  JuDkojce  Siudia  in  1827,  and  that  he  died  on  the 
7th  February,  1843,  without  issue,  and  without  having  named  a 
successor.  In  1833  he  had  taken  for  hie  second  wife,  Tara  Bye, 
now  in  her  thirteenth  year.  Immediately  upon  his  death  she 
adopted  a  boy  of  the  age  of  eight,  not  without  the  full  concur- 
rence of  the  chiefs  and  of  the  Governor-General,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  royal  title  of  Gyajee.  The  durbar,  comprising  the 
most  iufiuential  men  in  the  state,  lay,  military  and  ecclesiaatical, 
was  anxious  that  the  government  of  the  country  should  con- 
tinue to  be  administered  by  the  coasting  council  of  ministera. 
Lord  KUenborough,  however,  considering  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  the  kingdom,  which  consisted  of  many  stragglmg  dia- 
tricts,  impinging  in  every  direction  for  many  hundred  miles  on 
the  territories  of  the  Company  and  its  allies,  and  bearing  in  mind 
also  the  extreme  youth  of  the  raja  and  his  adoptive  mother, 
deemed  it  important  that  the  management  of  the  stat«  should 
test  upon  the  responsibility  of  a  single  individual  as  regent. 
Two  caadidates  appeared  for  this  dignified  ofGce,  the  Mama 
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Sahib,  the  uncle  of  the  late  raja,  and  Dada  Khasjee,  the  here- 
ditaiy  chamberlain  and  keeper  of  the  jewel  office.  The  claims 
of  the  Dada  were  strongly  supported  by  the  young  queen  and 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  hut  Lord  Ellenborough  directed  the 
Resident  to  inform  the  durbar  that  he  should  prefer  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Mama  Sahib,  who  was  accordingly  installed 
on  the  23rd  February.  This  interference  in  the  appointment 
of  the  miniafer  involved  the  neceesity  of  giving  him  the  sup- 
port of  the  British  Qovemment,  while  it  also  rendered  him  an 
object  of  increasing  aversion  to  an  influential  party  in  the 
state,  by  whom  his  rival  was  preferred.  The  ranee  and  her 
partizans,  irritated  at  their  disappointment,  set  every  engine  to 
work  to  thwart  and  harass  the  regent,  and  to  throw  his  ad- 
ministration into  confusion.  It  was  in  the  prospect  of  being 
obliged  to  afford  him  material  support,  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
ordered  the  assembly  of  troops  on  the  5th  March,  but  the  re- 
ceipt of  more  favourable  intelhgence  from  Gwalior  induced 
him  to  countermand  it  three  days  after. 

The  great  source  of  disquietude  at  Gwalior  was 
ovaiior  Anur,  the  stat«  of  the  army,  consisting  of  about  30,000 
^"*-  infantry  and  10,000  horse,  with  200  pieces  of  can- 

non, commanded  for  the  most  part  by  Christian  officers  of 
European  descent.  It  was  not  in  any  sense  a  Mahi-atta  force 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  first  Sindia  and  animated  with 
&  strong  feeling  of  national  enthueiafim,  but  a  mercenary  body 
recruited  from  the  martial  population  of  the  provinces  of  Eaj- 
pootana,  Oude,  and  the  Company's  territories.  It  was  out  of 
all  proportion,  not  only  to  the  requirements  of  the  kingdom, 
■which  was  protected  from  external  invasion  by  its  British 
alliance,  but  also  to  ite  revenues,  of  which  it  absorbed  more 
than  two-thirds.  The  Government  of  Gwalior  had  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  reduce  its  numbers  with  a  view  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the  rehef  of  the  treasury,  but 
the  troops  peremptorily  refused  to  permit  any  of  the  corps  to 
be  paid  up  and  disbanded,  or  any  vacancy  in  their  ranks  to 
remain  empty.  They  were,  moreover,  sflwaya  in  arrears,  some- 
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times  to  tiie  extent  of  ten  mouths'  pay,  which  Deccasarily 
served  to  increase  the  feeling  of  arrogance  and  ineubordiaa- 
tion.  The  army  was  in  fact  too  large  and  too  strong  for  the 
state.  One  of  the  battalions  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  nnder  a 
native  commandant,  had  recently  conmiitted  great  excesses  in 
Malwa.  and  in  consequence  of  a  strong  romonstrance  from  the 
Resident,  he  was  ordered  to  repfur  alone  to  Gwalior  to  answer 
for  his  conduct ;  but  he  chose  to  march  up  contumaciously  at 
the  head  of  his  battalion,  and  tlie  whole  brigade  was  imme- 
diately infected  with  a  mutinous  feeling.  Lord  Ellenborough 
pressed  on  the  regent  the  importance  of  dealing  vigorously 
with  this  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  offered  him  the  assistance  of 
a  British  force,  but  he  prudently  decHned  the  proposal,  from 
the  conviction  that  the  appearance  of  foreign  soldiers  in  the 
country  would  raise  a  flame  in  the  army,  and  inevitably  lead 
to  a  collision. 

Dinniuia  of  uiB  The  opposition  to  the  regent  was  oi^anized  in 
hegeai,  18U.  ^g  zenana,  chiefly  through  the  intrigues  of  a  veiy 
clever  slave  girl,  who  had  acquired  a  complete  ascendency  over 
the  childish  mind  of  the  ranee.  The  slave  was  at  length  in- 
duced by  a  large  donation  to  withdraw  from  the  palace,  and 
the  Dada,  who  headed  the  adverse  faction,  was  advised  to 
proceed  to  Benares  with  the  bones  of  the  deceased  raja,  as  he 
had  conveyed  the  bones  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sindia  sucteen  years 
before  to  the  same  holy  city  ;  but  he  declined  the  insidious  pro- 
posal, well  knowing  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  return 
to  Gwahur  when  he  had  once  quitted  it.  To  strengthen  his 
influence  at  the  court,  the  Regent  betrothed  the  young  raja  to 
his  own  niece,  but  the  palace  confederacy  assured  the  ranee 
that  this  dliance  would  completely  undermine  her  influence, 
as  indeed  it  was  intended  to  do,  and  ten  days  after  the  cere- 
mony had  taken  place,  she  sent  abruptly  to  inform  the  Resi- 
dent that,  having  various  causes  of  complaint  against  the 
regent,  she  had  thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  from  fiis  office. 
The  Resident  energetically  remonstrated  with  the  self-willed 
girl  on  tile  folly  of  this  course,  but  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
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aH  his  reprGBentations.  He  then  requested  permiesion  to  call 
up  a  British  detachment  to  support  the  cause  of  the  regent, 
but  Lord  EUenborough  refused  to  sanction  this  movement, 
though  he  caused  intimation  to  be  given  to  the  ranee,  that 
it  was  indispensable  to  establish  a  Oovemment  at  Gwalior 
capable  of  msuntaining  tranquillity  along  the  extensive  line  of 
its  frontier,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  permit 
"the  growth  of  a  lax  system  of  rule  generating  habits  of 
plunder."  Lord  Ellenborough  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the 
regent,  who  ought  in  his  opinion  to  have  been  able,  with  the 
aid  of  the  army  and  the  countenance  of  the  British  authori- 
ties, to  baffle  the  machinations  of  the  palace.  "  You  have 
proved  yourself,"  he  said,  "unfit  to  manage  men  or  women, 
and  a  minister  at  Gwalior  must  manage  both."  The  regent 
was  violently  expelled  the  country,  and  the  revengeful  Dada 
would  have  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  as  well  as  of  his  pro- 
perty, as  he  passed  through  the  independent  state  of  Seronge, 
but  for  the  iutei'position  of  the  Governor-General.  The  degra- 
dation of  the  minister  who  had  been  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  was  an  insult  which  Lord  EUenborough  was  not 
disposed  to  overlook,  and  the  Resident  was  desired  to  with- 
draw from  the  capital  with  all  his  eatabliahment,  and  to  retire 
to  Dholpore.  The  durbar  had  not  forgotten  that  the  retirement 
of  Colonel  Collins  in  1803  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
battle  of  Assya  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  Resident  to  return  to  the 
capital ;  but  the  Governor-General  steadily  refused  to  give  his 


contoLm  u  On  the  expulsion  of  the  regent,  the  ranee  as- 

QiraBor,  ISM.  gumed  the  ostensible  management  of  the  state, 
and  held  durbars  daily,  but  all  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dada,  who  had  secured  the  females  of  the  zenana  by 
lavish  gifts  of  money  and  land.  He  manifested  his  hostility 
to  the  GoveiTiment  of  India  by  expelling  from  office  those  who 
were  favorable  to  it,  and  instaUing  those  who  were  known  to 
i^gard  it  with  aversion.   The  moat  infiuential  nobles  held  aloof 
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from  hira,  and  he  never  moved  out  of  the  palace,  where  he  con- 
sidered himself  secure,  without  the  protection  of  a  strong  guard. 
In  this  state  of  political  confusion,  the  army,  which  was  coq- 
centrated  at  the  capital  aad  courted  by  all  parties,  became  more 
arrogant  and  overbeariug  than  ever,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
artillery  insulted  their  officers  and  expelled  them  from  the  camp. 
The  ranee  continued  to  importune  the  Resident  to  return, 
but  he  was  instructed  to  inform  her  that  until  the  Dada,  the 
author  of  all  these  complications,  and  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
restoration  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  states,  was 
removed  from  her  counsels,  he  waa  not  at  liberty  to  resume 
his  functions  at  the  capital.  This  communication  was  deli- 
vered, in  common  with  all  others,  to  the  Dada,  but  he  impro- 
perly withheld  it  from  the  ranee.  Considering,  however,  that 
he  was  the  chief  minister  of  the  state,  and  the  sole  medium 
of  communication  with  her,  the  transgression  will  appear  vei-y 
venial,  but  the  Governor-General  thought  fit  to  regard  it  as 
an  "  offence  of  the  most  criminal  character  agtunst  the  state  of 
Gwalior,"  aad  peremptorily  demanded  that  he  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Kesident.  The  ranee  replied  that 
she  was  prepared  to  deprive  him  of  hia  office  and  authority, 
and  to  place  him  under  restraint  within  the  Gwalior  territories, 
but  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
to  surrender  him  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power.  Three 
of  the  ablest  and  most  iufluential  of  the  nobles,  ansious  to 
preserve  the  alUance  and  friendship  of  the  British  Govermnent, 
formed  a  junction  with  one  of  the  brigades  hostile  to  the  Dada, 
and,  after  having  besieged  the  palace  for  three  days,  obtained 
possession  of  his  person.  The  capital  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  two  hostile  encampments.  The  rival  parties  were 
equally  balanced  in  numbers  and  strength,  but  the  command 
of  the  treasury  gave  the  ranee  a  preponderating  influence. 
They  came  at  length  to  ail  open  rupture,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  fifty  or  sixty  lives.  Soon  after,  the  Dada  contrived  to 
effect  his  escape,  and  again  assumed  the  management  of 
afCcurs,  issued  eight  months'  pay  to  the  troops,  and  made  pre- 
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parations  to  oppose  any  movement  of  British  troops  which 
the  Governor-General  might  order. 

On  the  let  November,  Lord  Ellenborongh  re- 
corded a  Minute  on  the  state  of  affairs  at  Gwalior, 


and  eccentridty,  and,  if  viewed  either  with  reference  to  the 
eoundneas  of  its  political  views,  or  to  the  vigour  of  its  style, 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  ablest  state  papers  on  the  records 
of  the  Council.  Whether  forc«d  on  us,  he  said,  by  circum- 
Btances,  or  the  settled  object  of  our  arms  and  policy,  our  position 
in  India  is  that  of  the  paramount  and  cxintrolling  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  impossible  to  take  a  partial  and  insulated  view 
of  our  relations  with  any  one  state  within  that  limit.  To 
recede  from  that  position  would  endanger  our  own  existence, 
and  briog  upon  all  the  states  now  dependent  on  us  the  most 
afflicting'  calamities.  It  would  let  loose  all  the  elements  of 
confusion,  and  lead  the  several  states  to  seek  redress  for  daily 
occurriog  grievances  against  each  other,  not  from  the  super- 
intending justice  of  the  British  Government,  but  from  the 
armed  reprisals  of  the  injured;  and  the  countries  which, 
under  our  protection,  have  enjoyed  many  of  the  advantages 
of  peace  would  again  be  exposed  to  devastation.  He  then 
passed  in  review  the  transactions  of  the  year  at  Gwalior  where 
the  expulsion  of  the  regent,  nominated  with  our  concurrence, 
and  the  elevation  of  liis  rivitl,  was  an  affront  of  the  gravest 
character,  and  where,  moreover,  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
with  a  very  numerous  artillery,  under  the  direction  of  a 
person  who  had  obtained  his  post  and  could  only  retain  it  in 
despite  of  the  British  Government,  lay  within  a  few  marches 
of  the  capital  of  the  north-west  provinces.  "Still,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  might  perhaps  have  waited  upon 
time,  and  trusted  to  the  disunion  manifest  among  the  chiefs, 
and  the  usual  vidssitudes  of  an  Indian  court,  to  restore  our 
Influence  at  Gwalior.  But  the  events  which  have  recently 
occurred  at  Lahore  will  not  permit  the  resort  to  a  p<£(^ 
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suited  only  to  a  state  of  general  tranquUlit?  in  India."  In  the 
Punjab  both  the  sovereign  and  his  son  had  been  mnrdered  in 
the  montii  of  September  at  the  instigation  of  Dhyan  Sing, 
who  was  himself  slain  on  the  same  day  by  the  assassin  he 
had  employed  to  destroy  his  master.  Heera  Sing,  the  son  of 
Dhyan  Sing,  revenged  the  death  oi  his  father,  proclaimed 
Doleep  Sing  sovereign,  and  endeavonred  to  gtun  over  the 
army  by  the  addition  of  two  rupees  and  a-half  to  the  monthly 
pay  of  each  soldier.  Amidst  these  convnlsions  and  massacres 
the  army  had  become  the  dominant  power  in  the  stnte,  and 
Lord  EUenborough  jostly  remarked  that  "  with  an  army 
of  70,000  men  within  three  marches  of  the  Sutlege,  con- 
fident in  its  own  strength,  prond  of  its  Tarions  suoceases 
against  its  neighbours,  desirous  of  war  and  of  plunder,  and 
under  no  discipline  or  control,  it  would  be  unpardonable  were 
we  not  to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  its  hostility, 
and  no  precaution  appears  to  be  more  necessary  than  that 
of  rendering  our  rear  and  our  communications  secure,  by  the 
re-estabUshment  of  a  friendly  Government  at  GwalioT."  It 
will  admit  of  no  controversy  that  while  this  large  army,  com- 
posed of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  India,  and  its  three  hondred 
guns,  complete  masters  of  the  Qovemment,  and  eager  to  pour 
down  on  our  territories,  lay  across  the  Sutlege,  and  another 
powerful  army  with  two  hundred  guns,  trained  by  European 
officers  and  equally  beyond  the  control  of  the  state,  lay  within 
sixty-five  miles  of  Agra,  the  British  empire  was  in  a  position 
of  extreme  peril.  The  Governor-General  would  have  incurred 
a  serious  responsibility  if  he  had  been  indifferent  to  the  im- 
portance of  reducinfj  tbe  GwaUor  army  before  the  collision 
with  the  Sikhs,  which  was  evidently  inevitable,  came  on. 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  continued  for  two  months  to  press  the 
surrender  of  the  Dada  on  the  ranee,  and  the  Resident  had 
assured  her  that  nothing  short  of  it  would  satisfy  the  British 
Government.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  the  Govern  or- General,  who  is 
now  on  hia  way  to  Agra,  should  not  find  the  Dada  there  on 
hia  Btrival,  God  alone  knows  what  orders  may  be  issued." 
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ProMrtin  of  ^^^  EUenborongh  arrived  at  Agra  on  the  11th 
LordEHes-  December,  and  finding  that  the  Dada  had  not 
boroiigii,  i8«.  q^it^g^  Gwalior,  wrote  the  next  day  to  inform 
the  ranee  that  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  liim  if  her 
conduct  had  enabled  him  to  look  forvrard  t«  a  long  con- 
tinuance  of  friendship  between  the  statee,  but  her  Highnesa 
had  unfortunately  listened  to  other  counsels  and  the  Britiah 
authorities  could  neither  permit  the  existence  within  the 
territories  of  Sindia  of  an  unfriendly  GoTemment,  nor  allow 
those  territories  to  remain  without  a  Grovernment  willing  and 
able  to  maintain  order,  and  to  preserve  the  relations  of  amity 
with  its  neighbours.  Compelled  by  the  conduct  her  High- 
ness had  been  advised  to  adopt,  he  was  obliged  to  look  to 
other  means  than  those  of  friendly  remonstrance  to  mwntain 
the  relations  of  the  two  states  in  their  intogrity.  He  had 
directed  the  British  armies  to  advance,  and  would  not  arrest 
their  movements  till  he  had  full  security  for  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  the  common  frontier.  The  Commander-in-chief, 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  accordingly,  commenced  his  march  towards 
Gwalior,  and  the  Dada  was  immediately  sent  to  Bholpore 
with  a  letter  from  the  ranee  to  request  that  as  the  wishes  of 
the  Governor-General  had  been  complied  with,  the  progress 
of  the  army  might  be  arrested.  On  the  18th  December,  Lord 
Ellenborough  replied  to  her  communication,  repeating  his 
former  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  a  strong  Government  able 
to  control  its  own  subjects,  and  he  required  that  the  Gwalior 
army,  which  was  to  all  intents  the  master  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  pretended  to  serve,  sliould  be  reduced  within  reason- 
able limits,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  British  contingent 
should  be  increased.  The  completion  of  this  measure  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  the  Maharanee  and  the  durbar,  would 
render  the  advance  of  the  British  armies  no  longer  requisite, 
but  they  would  be  at  hand  to  give  aid  to  her  Highness,  if 
necessary,  in  effecting  this  purpose.  Instead,  however,  of 
resting  the  justification  of  these  proceedings  on  the  undeni- 
able argument  of  an  imperative  necessity,  Lorl  Ellenborough 
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adopted  the  feeble  plea  of  the  duty  be  owed  "  the  Maharaja, 
whoBa  person  and  whose  rights  aa  the  BTiccesaor  of  Dowlot 
Rao  Sindia  were  placed  by  treaty  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  Qovemment."  The  treaty  thus  unexpectedly 
brought  forward  was  that  of  Boorhanpore,  forced  ou  Sindia 
by  Lord  Wdlesley  in  1804,  and  negotiated  by  Colonel 
Malcolm.  It  provided  that  a  subsidiary  force  of  6,000  men 
should  be  organized  on  Siudia's  behoof,  and  that  "  it  should 
be  ready  at  all  times,  on  the  requisition  of  the  Maharaja,  to 
execute  services  of  importance,  such  as  the  care  of  his  person, 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  and  the  overawing  and  chastisement 
of  rebels,  or  exciters  of  disturbance  in  his  dominions."  But 
as  this  subsidiary  force  was  not  to  be  paid  from  his  treasury, 
or  even  stationed  within  his  territories,  it  was  never  called  info 
existence.  The  treaty  itself  became  a  dead  letter  from  the  day 
it  was  signed,  and  no  reference  was  subsequently  made  to 
it,  either  by  the  Mahratta  court,  or  by  the  Government  of 
India.  When  a  new  treaty  was  formed  with  Sindia  by  Lord 
Hastings,  in  1817,  although  previous  and  succeeding  treaties 
were  recapitulated  and  confirmed,  that  of  Boorhanpore  was  un- 
noticed. It  was  this  obsolete  treaty  which  Lord  Ellenborongh 
now  restored  to  life,  after  it  had  lain  in  the  grave  for  forty 
years,  and  on  the  strength  ot  it  ordered  two  armies  into  the 
OwaLor  territories,  not  only  without  the  requisition  of  the 
raja,  but  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  bis  Government. 
DC  tition  from  '^^^  ranee  and  raja,  finding  that  the  Govemor- 
OwiHor— MiTTh  General  was  moving  down  with  a  large  force  to 
uieann7,  ie«.  ^^^^  Chumbul,  the  boundary  of  the  two  states, 
determined  to  advance  to  the  frontier  town  of  Dholpore  to  meet 
him ;  and  a  deputation  of  three  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  of 
the  durbar,  friendly  to  the  Company's  Government,  was  sent 
forward  to  arrange  the  interview.  They  suggested  that  the 
queen  and  the  prince,  who  were  then  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
the  capital,  should  wait  on  Lord  Ellenborough  in  his  present 
encampment,  which  was  the  spot  where  all  former  Governors- 
General  had  awaited  the  visit  of  the  Gwalior  rajas.    Lord 
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Elle&borough  replied  that  lie  could  not  wait  their  arrival,  iind 
that  the  army  would  advance  as  eoon  ae  the  whole  of  the 
troops  had  joined  it.  The  chiefs  entreated  him  to  reconedder 
this  determinatioa.  It  was,  they  said,  a  question  of  vital 
impoitance,  affecting  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Sindia,  which 
would  be  etemnlly  disgraced  if,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  the 
Governor-General  Bhould  croRH  the  frontier  before  the  raja  had 
paid  his  respects  to  him  on  British  territory.  It  was  in  his 
hands  to  uphold  or  to  destroy  the  dynasty  of  their  master ; 
the  treaty  which  bad  been  propounded  would  occasion  no  diffi- 
culty ;  it  was  for  him  to  dictate  the  terms,  it  was  for  them  to 
oheyj  but  they  implored  him  with  joined  hands  to  weigh  the 
serious  consequences  which  might  result  from  his  crossing  the 
Chnmbul  with  a  large  force  before  the  interview  with  the  raja. 
The  only  reply  vouchsafed  to  this  entreaty  by  the  Governor- 
General  was  a  repetition  of  the  assertion  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  army.  The  chiefs  then 
proposed  that  the  queen  aud  the  prince  should  meet  him  at 
Hingona,  about  twenty-three  miles  distant  fi-om  Gwalior,  and 
sign  the  treaty,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  consented  to  fix  the 
26th  for  the  meeting ;  but  the  Gwahor  troops  did  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  advance  of  the  British  army  was  a  hostile 
movement,  and  would  result  in  depriving  them  of  the  power 
and  the  position  they  had  acquired,  and  in  consigning  them  to 
beggary.  All  party  animosities  were  hnshed  before  the 
danger  which  equally  menaced  the  independence  of  the  state 
and  the  existence  of  the  army,  aud  chiefs  and  soldiers  made 
common  cause  against  the  designs  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  Gwalior  battalions  prevented  the  ranee  and  the  prince 
from  keeping  theu-  appointment  at  Hingona,  and  marched  out 
of  the  capital  with  exultation,  assuring  the  Resident  as  they 
passed,  that  they  were  going  to  drive  the  Euglish  back  acroso 
the  Chumbul. 

b„ae  of  "^^^  Govemor-Geaeral  waited  in  vain  two  days 

Habarajpare,  at  Hingona  for  the  royal  party,  and  on  the  28th 
astii  I)«^,  IBM.   xtecember  directed  the  army  to  advance  upon 
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Gwalior.  Sindia'a  troops  had  taken  np  a  strong  position  at 
Clionnda,  and  the  arrangements  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  di- 
i-ecled  to  this  point,  but,  dnriiig  the  night  seven  battalioDS 
of  infantry,  with  twenty  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  advanced  to  the 
village  of  Maharajpore  and  eatrenuhed  themselves,  with  their 
formidable  batteries  in  its  front.  The  Commander-in-chief  and 
the  officers  of  his  staff  had  fallen  into  the  usual  error  of  despis- 
ing the  enemy,  and  considered  them  a  contomptiblo  rabble, 
ready  to  take  to  flight  on  the  first  shot.  General  Churchiil, 
the  Quartermaster-General,  who  fell  gallantly  in  the  action, 
observed  on  the  day  preceding  it  that  the  only  weapon  he 
should  require  was  a  good  horsewhip.  The  progress  of  the 
British  army  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  military  prome- 
nade. The  Governor-General  and  the  ladies  of  the  chief 
officers  accompanied  it  on  elephants.  There  was  no  recon- 
naissance in  the  morning,  and  the  enemy's  change  of  position 
was  unknown  to  Sir  Hugh.  The  cavalcade  advanced  gaily  to 
Maharajpore  where  it  waa  intended  to  breakfast,  when  a 
sudden  discharge  from  the  maekod  batteries  of  the  Mahrattas, 
gave  the  first  intimation  of  the  proximity  of  Sindia's  army. 
One  of  the  balls  struck  the  ear  of  the  elephant  on  which  the 
wife  of  a  General  was  mounted.  The  Commander-in-chief  was 
required  to  alter  his  dispositions  in  haste,  and  the  battle  which 
ensued  waa  justly  cliaracterized  as  one  in  which  everybody 
and  everything  was  out  of  place.  The  British  force  numbered 
about  12,000;  that  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  14,000,  but 
there  was  no  General-in-chief  to  direct  their  movements. 
Eaeh  brigade  marched  out  of  Gwtdior  and  took  up  its  own 
position,  whidi  it  maintained  with  extraordinary  courage  and 
resolution.  Aft«r  the  surrender  of  the  Dada,  our  siege  train  had 
been  sent  back,  the  heavy  guns  which  accompanied  our  force 
were  unaccountably  left  in  the  rear,  and  the  light  field  pieces 
were  soon  upset  by  the  heavy  ordnance  of  the  enemy.  Our 
troops  were  therefore  at  once  launched  on  their  batteries,  which 
were  served  with  a  frantic  desperation,  as  long  as  there  was  a 
gunner  left.    Even  after  the  capture  of  the  guns  the  infantry 
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contioued  to  maintain  its  ground  with  great  determination. 
Victory  was  at  len^b  Becured,  not  by  any  professional  flkill, 
but  simply  by  the  irreBistible  g^allantry  of  our  soldiers,  of 
whom  a  thoueand  fell  killed  and  wounded.  Lord  Ellenborough 
won  his  spurs  on  the  field,  and  was  seen  moving'  about  with 
the  greatest  intrepidity  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  distributing 
money  and  oranges  among  the  wounded.  On  the  same  day, 
another  battle  was  fought  with  another  portion 
nur,  Docembet  of  the  Owalior  fofce  at  Punniar,  by  the  troops 
^^  under  the  command  of  General  Grey,  who  had 

been  directed  to  advance  against  the  capital  from  the  south, 
while  Sir  Hugh  Gough  advanced  from  the  north.  It  ended 
in  a  complete  victory. 

These  victories  placed  the  kingdom  of  Sindia  at 
andMtttepiBnt,  the  feet  of  the  Governor-General,  but  he  left  it 
'*"'  entire,  and  simply  suppressed  its  independence. 

Two  days  after  the  engagement,  tho  young  ranee  and  raja 
proceeded  to  the  British  encampment  together  with  the 
principal  chiefs  and  the  officers  of  the  court.  The  boy  was  in 
a  state  of  great  perturbation  throughout  the  interview.  The 
litter  of  the  ranee,  closely  veiled,  was  conveyed  to  a  private 
tent,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  seated  himself  beside  it,  while  the 
two  Maliratta  ministers  squatted  on  the  carpet  and  explsuned 
his  address  to  her  as  it  was  mterpreted  by  Colonel  Sleeman, 
the  Resident.  Considering  that  she  was  not  thirteen,  she  be- 
haved with  remarkable  self-possession.  After  alluding  to 
her  extreme  youth  and  inexperience,  she  said  she  hud  come 
out  with  her  adopted  son  to  implore  forgiveness  for  what  had 
occurred,  which  she  attributed  to  the  arrogance  of  her  licen- 
tious soldiery.  The  Governor-General  replied  that  measures 
must  be  taken  to  restiire  order,  and  to  establish  an  efficient 
Government,  and  he  held  out  a  hope  of  her  being  per- 
mitted to  lake  a  share  in  it ;  but  when  the  treaty  came  to 
be  settled  she  found  herself  deposed  from  the  office  of  regent, 
and  consigned  to  oblivion  on  a  pension  of  three  lacs  of  rupees 
a-year.  The  majority  of  the  raja  was  fixed  at  eighteen,  and  tia 
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admisistration  was  ia  the  meanwhile  committed  to  a  council 
of  regency,  conaiating  of  six  airdars,  who  were  required  to 
act  implicitly  on  the  advice  of  the  Besident  wfaenever  be 
might  think  fit  to  offer  it.  The  tm-bulent  amy  of  the  state 
was  reduced  to  9,000  men,  with  thirty-two  gims,  and  so  com- 
pletely had  the  two  battles  broken  it«  spirit  that  it  was  dis- 
banded in  ten  days  without  any  appearance  of  tumult.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  eulisted  in  the  British  contingent,  which  was 
increased  to  the  number  of  10,000,  and  became,  in  fact,  a  com- 
pact little  army  of  all  arms,  with  an  admirable  artillery.  In 
the  splendour  of  ita  uniform  and  the  superiority  of  its  disci- 
pline and  efficiency,  it  eclipsed  every  other  corps,  and  was  called 
the  model  force  of  India.  The  sepoys  were  high  caste  brah- 
mins and  rajpoots  from  the  Dooab  and  Onde,  men  of  athletic 
forms  and  lofty  carriage,  and  boundless  assumption,  and  the 
European  officers,  selected  for  their  merits,  took  a  pride  in 
maintaining  the  high  standard  of  their  regiments.  During 
the  mutiny  of  1857,  the  men  butchered  their  officers,  cromed 
the  Jumna,  and  proceeded  to  join  their  rebellions  relatives 
of  the  Bengal  army ;  and  it  was  this  body  of  troc^ 
which  boldly  encountered  General  Windham  at  Cawnpore  in 
November,  1857,  and  inflicted  a  severe  reverse  on  onr  arms  ; 
while  Sindia  and  bis  illustrious  minister,  the  raja  Dinkur  Rao, 
remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  policy  of  breaking  up  this  insubordinate  force 
at  Gwalior  was  abundantly  vindicated  two  years  after,  when 
the  70,000  Sikh  soldiers  alluded  to  in  the  Minute  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  poured  down  npon  the  British  territories  and 
shook  our  power  to  ite  foundation.  If  at  that  crisis,  when 
oar  military  resources  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  strength 
to  stem  the  tide  of  invasion  on  the  Sutlege,  the  Gwalior  army 
had  been  in  existence,  both  anxious  and  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  Sikhs,  the  empire  of  India  could  scarcely  have  been 
saved  without  a  miracle. 

HMnuofLoni  Lord  Ellenborough  returned  to  Calcutta  in 
iDib  Jnoe.  leH.  March,  and,  on  the  15th  June,  India  was  astounded 
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by  the  intelligence  that  the  Conrt  of  Directors  had  revoked  his 
appointment.  The  causes  of  displeasare  and  anxiety  be 
had  given  them  were  not  few.  His  correspondence  with  the 
India  House  had  been  marked  by  the  absence  of  that  de- 
ference which  was  due  to  the  high  position  assigned  to  them 
in  the  government  of  the  empire,  and  his  proceedings  had 
often  exhibited  a  contumelious  disdain  of  their  authority. 
He  had  twice  been  their  superior  at  the  Board  of  Control  in 
England,  and  he  scarcely  reahzed  the  fact  that  in  India  he 
was  their  subordinate,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  and 
not  to  dictat«.  He  had  concentrated  his  sympathies  on  the 
army  and  treated  the  civil  service,  the  favourites  of  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  with  nndisgnieed  contempt.  The  vagary  of  the 
Gate  Proclamation  had  exposed  the  Qovernment  of  India  to 
the  derision  of  England  and  Europe,  and  destroyed  all  con- 
fidence in  the  sobriety  and  soundness  of  Lord  Ellenborough'e 
judgment.  Since  his  arrival  in  India  he  had  dismissed  that 
solicitude  for  the  pursuits  of  peace  in  which  he  once  took  a 
pride,  and  contracted  au  extreme  fondness  for  warlike  exploits 
and  military  glory.  His  administration  had  presented  only  a 
succession  of  ware  and  battles.  He  appeared  to  the  Directors 
to  be  without  any  fixity  of  purpose,  or  any  definite  principles 
of  action,  and  they  were  in  constant  dread  of  the  new  em- 
barrassments in  which  bis  eccentricities  might  involve  them. 
They  ceased  to  consider  the  empire  safe  in  his  hands,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  in  the  Ministry,  de- 
termined to  exercise  the  power  they  had  refused  to  part  with 
during  the  recent  Charter  discussions,  and  to  recall  him.  His 
removal  was  regarded  by  the  anny  he  had  caressed  with 
feelings  of  deep  regret,  amounting  almost  to  indignation, 
The  community  in  general,  while  duly  appreciating  his  many 
noble  qualities,  the  total  absence  of  nepotism,  the  .patriotic 
distribution  of  his  patronage,  bis  indefatigable  industry, 
his  indomitable  resolution,  and  his  great  energy  and  talent, 
still  regarded  his  removal  as  an  act  of  unquestionable  wis- 
dom.   The  feelmga  of  the  native  princes  were  facetioualy, 
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bat  accurately,  described  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  when  he 
remarked  that  after  bearing  of  his  recall,  they  ceased,  on 
waking  in  the  morning,  to  feel  their  necks  to  be  sure  that 
their  heads  were  BtiU  on  their  shoulders.  He  embarked  for 
England  on  the  let  August,  aai  the  Sikh  war  was  postponed 
for  a  twelvemonth. 

[mpmrniinia  In  Lord  Ellenborougb's  attention  was  so  com' 
boroo^'jiinw,  plet«ly  absorbed  in  war  and  pohticB  as  to  leave 
1842— u.  ijim  little  leisure  or  inclination  for  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual, or  material  improvement  of  the  country.  But  th^e 
is  a  vittJ  principle  of  progression  in  the  British  Government 
in  India  which  the  caprice  or  indifference  of  those  in  authority, 
either  there  or  in  England,  can  interrupt  only  for  a  season.  It 
was  during  the  Government  of  Lord  EUenborongh  that  the 
police  of  the  lower  provinces  was  rendered  efficient,  and  two 
important  measures  of  social  improvement,  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  and  the  abolition  of  state  lotteries,  were  achieved, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Vice-President  in  Coundl, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird.  The  department  of  poUce  bad  long  been 
the  opprobrium  of  the  administration.  It  was  a  just  subject 
of  complaint  that  while  the  collector&te,  which  guarded  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  state,  received  every  attention  from 
Government,  the  magistracy  and  the  police,  which  concerned 
the  interests  of  the  people,  were  disgracefully  neglected  and 
inadequately  remunerated.  One  Magistrate  was  considered 
suffident  for  a  population  of  a  million,  and  the  largest  scope 
was  thus  afforded  forthe  venality  and  oppression  of  the  native 
police  officers,  whose  allowances  for  half  a  century  had  been 
barely  sufficient  to  cover  their  travelling  expenses.  Mr.  Bird, 
following  up  the  liberal  views  of  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
established  the  office  of  Deputy  Magistrate,  to  which  men  of 
every  class,  caste,  and  creed  were  made  eligible,  and  thus 
indefinitely  increased  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  depart- 
ment. He  was  likewise  successful  in  his  efforts  to  establish 
four  grades  of  police  darogas,  the  highest  of  which  was 
endowed  with  100  rupees  a-month — a  wretched  pittance  at 
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the  best — but  it  was  all  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  time. 
Stat«  lotteries  had  been  eatabliahed  in  the  Preaidency  towns 
after  the  example  of  England,  hut  they  were  continued  long 
after  they  had  been  abandoned  at  home.  The  proceeds  were 
appropriated  to  the  material  improvement  of  the  towns,  though 
at  the  eipenee  of  their  morals.  In  Calcutta,  the  profits  of  the 
lottery  had  been  hypothecated  for  many  years  to  the  state  in 
payment  of  the  very  large  advances  made  to  the  municipal  body 
for  various  improvements.  Happily,  the  debt  was  liqvddated, 
.  and  the  money  reverted  to  the  treasury  during  Mr.  Bird's 
tenure  of  office.  It  was  the  province  of  the  local  government 
of  Bengal  to  sanction  the  half-yearly  scheme  of  the  lotteries ; 
and  in  1843  Mr.  Bird  avuled  himself  of  hia  position  to  sus- 
pend the  usual  order,  pending  a  reference  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  well  knowing  that  when  a  noxious  system  of  this 
character,  long  since  condemned  in  England,  had  once  been 
intermitted  in  India,  it  would  be  impossible  to  revive  it.  He 
also  drafted  an  Act  which,  after  describing  lotteries  as  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  society,  abolished  them  throughout 
India,  except  where  they  might  be  authorized  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  this  condemnation  rendered  any  state  lottery  im- 
possible.  Lord  Ellenborough  was  busy  with  the  Ferozepore 
pageantry  when  the  draft  reached  him,  and,  though  the  enact- 
ment waa  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  his  own  opinion,  gave 
his  immediate  consent  to  it,  and  the  country  was  at  once 
relieved  from  this  prolific  source  of  evil.  The  question  of 
slavery  had  been  referred  to  the  Law  Commissioa  appointed  by 
the  Charter  Act  of  1833,  who  drew  up  an  elaborate  report,  to 
which  were  attached  the  Minutes  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  were  opposed  to  ite  immediate  abolition. 
When  the  question  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Council, 
Mr.  Bird  stood  up  for  its  entire  and  peremptory  prohibition, 
but  was  not  supported  by  his  colleagues.  In  the  able  Minute 
which  he  drew  up  on  the  subject,  he  said,  "  It  is  proposed  to 
postpone  this  grand  measure  to  some  future  period,  when  it 
can  be  carried  into  effect  with  greater  safety.    This  is  exactly 
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the  coarse  which  was  paraoed  with  regard  to  Bnttees ;  certajn 
detailed  rules  and  regulations  were  passed  with  a  view  to 
reabict  within  the  narrowest  possible  bounds  the  performance 
of  that  rite,  bat  which  were  fonnd  on  trial  to  be  attended 
with  the  exact  contrary  effect ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  do 
at  last  what  might  have  been  done  twenty  years  sooner  with 
equal  fadUty."  Some  time  after,  having  been  appointed 
Yice-FreBident  in  Council,  and  seeing  the  tide  of  official 
opinion  turaing  agunst  the  toleration  of  the  evil,  he  ventured 
to  introduce  the  draft  of  an  Act  for  the  total  and  immediate  . 
abolition  of  it  throughout  India,  to  which  Lord  EUeuborongh, 
then  in  the  north-west,  gave  his  hearty  concurrence,  and  soon 
after  extended  it  to  the  province  of  Sinde  upon  its  amiexatlon. 


OHAPTEK  XSXVIII. 
lAtBD  habdimoe's  aduinistiutiok,  1844 — 1848. 

Lord  HudiDE*  ^  *^®  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Ministry 
GoTsmor-  proposed  his  kinsman  and  friend,  Sir  Henry  Har- 
Anuadenu,  diuge  as  hia  suceeasor,  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
1M4-  heartily  concurred  in  the  nomination.     Sir  Henry 

had  entered  the  army  at  an  early  i^,  and  went  through  the 
campaigns  in  the  Peninsula  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  which  he  received  four  wounds,  had  four  horses  shot  under 
him,  and  earned  nine  medals.  His  brightest  wreath  was  won 
at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  success  of  which  was  attributed 
chiefly  to  his  gallantry  and  skill,  and  he  was  described  by  a 
great  historical  authority  "  as  the  young  soldier  of  twenty-five 
with  the  eye  of  a  general  and  the  soul  of  a  hero."  He  was 
present  at  the  battie  of  Waterloo  and  was  disabled  by  a  severe 
wound.     On  the  return  of  peace  he  entered  Parliament,  and. 
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having  joined  the  Tory  Ministry,  filled,  on  two  OCCaaioDB,  the 
post  of  Secretary  at  War,  aod  was  twice,  for  biief  periods, 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  In  the  management  of  theee  depart- 
ments he  exhibited  a  clear  and  sound  judgment,  great  deciaion 
of  character,  aud  a  kind  and  generous  disposition,  while  he  ac- 
quired a  large  store  of  official  experience.  These  qualifications, 
but  more  especially  his  high  reputation  as  a  soldier,  recom- 
mended him  for  the  Government  of  India,  at  a  time  when  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sutlege  was  bristling  with  hostile  bayonets, 
and  the  army  of  the  Punjab  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  state. 
He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  at  the  same  age 
aa  Lord  Eastings,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  At  the  valedictory 
dinner  at  the  London  Tavern,  the  Chairman  esponnded  to  him 
the  various  duties  of  a  Governor- General,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  he  pointed  out  the  maintenance  of  respect 
for  the  authority  of  the  Court ;  "  aud  we  are  persuaded,"  he 
said,  "that  you  will  impress  this  feeling  on  our  servants 
abroad,  not  merely  by  precept,  but  by  your  example."  With 
this  lecture  over  the  body  of  his  contumacious  and  immolated 
predecessor,  he  was  dismissed  to  his  post.  He  went  out  with 
the  most  pacific  intentions,  anxious  to  establish  his  fame  in 
connection  with  the  Indian  empire,  not  by  means  of  conquest 
or  the  exhibition  of  mihtary  skill,  but  as  the  friend  of  peace, 
by  efforts  to  promote  the  social  ioterests  and  welfare  of  the 
people.  But,  like  his  two  predecessors,  he  was  destined  to  an 
early  disappointment,  and  the  most  memorable  events  of  his 
administration  are  the  four  battles  fought  in  fifty-four  days, 
which  were  more  vigorously  contested  and  more  sanguinary 
than  any  we  had  previously  fought  in  India. 
BirB.HnMinm  ^''"  Henry  Hardinge  reached . Calcutta  on  the 
In  Cihniiu,  23rd  July.  Before  leaving  England  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Monntstuart  Elphinstone  to  seek  his  advice. 
The  vet«ran  statesman  warned  him  against  meddling  with  civil 
details.  On  his  arrival  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
calling  up  and  stating  to  the  Secretaries  to  Government  that 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  dvil  affcurs,  and  least  of  all  to 
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ludian  questions,  but  aa  they  were  selected  and  paid  for  thdr 
ffl^perience  in  such  matters,  he  expected  in  every  case  Uiat 
they  would  suggest  in  writing  what  they  considered  beat  to 
be  done,  and  if  he  placed  hia  initials  under  the  suggestions 
they  were  to  be  carried  into  effect.  "  I  do  not  think,"  he  said, 
"  you  will  try  to  mialead  me,  but  if  you  do,  it  will  be  tile 
worse  for  you  sooner  or  later."  Uccasiooally,  he  took  steps  to 
assure  himself  that  he  was  properly  advised,  and  wae  jealous 
and  inquisitive  if  he  suspected  anything  wrong  in  the  opimouB 
offered  to  him.  He  never  allowed  the  Secretaries  to  forget  their 
responsibility,  and  they  felt  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Under  this  system,  business  is  said  to  have  been  promptly 
and  satisfactorily  performed.  Within  three  months  after  his 
arrival  he  passed  the  memrarable  resolution,  which  held  outtiie 
encouragement  of  office  and  promotion  in  the  public  service 
to  the  successful  etudeats  of  the  Government  colleges,  as  well 
as  of  private  institutions ;  and  thus  gave  the  state  the  benefit 
of  the  talent  which  it  had  assisted  to  develope.  For  some 
time,  this  liberal  measure  was  but  slenderly  carried  into  effect ; 
because  in  India,  as  in  England,  the  cause  of  education  has 
been  the  sport  of  party  prejudices  and  individual  caprices. 
It  was  not  fully  carried  out  till  after  the  establishment  of 
the  University  of  Calcutta,  to  which  the  various  educational 
institutions  m  the  country  were  affiliated,  and  which  was 
impartial  in  the  distribution  of  honours,  but  the  merit  of  it 
belongs  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  administration,  and  he  was 
recompensed  by  an  address  of  thanks  signed  by  five  himdied 
of  the  moat  influential  native  gentlemen  in  Calcutta.  The 
important  and  difGcult  question  of  corporal  punishment  in  the 
native  army  was  forced  upon  hia  attention  at  an  early  period, 
by  a  large  body  of  experienced  officers,  who  considered  the 
abolition  of  it  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  a  great  en-or.  To  that 
measure  there  had  always  been  the  cardinal  objection  that  the 
retention  of  fiogging  in  the  European  army  after  it  had  been 
abolished  in  the  sepoy  i-egiments  created  an  invidious  distinc- 
tion, which  lowered  the  character  of  the  English  soldier  in  the 
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estimation,  not  only  of  hia  own  native  comrades,  but  also  of 
natives  of  all  raaks.  It  was  also  asserted,  by  a  reference  to 
the  increase  of  acts  of  insubordination,  that  the  abolition  had 
failed  as  an  eiperiment  of  discipline.  Under  the  old  system,  the 
average  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  had  not  ex- 
ceeded 700  in  the  year,  while  under  the  new  rule,  the  number 
sentenced  for  rebellious  conduct  to  work  on  the  roads  with 
thieves  and  felons— which  inflicted  indelible  disgrace  on  their 
families — amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  10,000.  Itwas  a  quee- 
tion  beset  with  difficulties.  More  than  one  reg^ent  was  knoMrn 
to  be  in  a  state  of  disaffection,  and  it  was  affirmed  that  only  a 
spark  was  required  to  kindle  the  flame  of  mutiny  throughout  the 
army.  Sir  Henry  listened  calmly  te  all  that  was  advanced  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  after  a  most  anxious  and  careful 
deliberation,  drew  up  a  masterly  Minute  which  embodied  the 
arguments  on  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion  of  repealing 
Lord  William  Beutinck's  order.  Greatly  as  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  the  humiliating  practice  of  corporal  punishment,  which 
cannot  fail  to  lower  the  morale  of  an  army,  should  be  extin- 
guished under  the  flag  of  England  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
atill,  the  re-establishment  of  it  in  the  then  existing  condition  of 
the  Bengal  army,  from  a  paramount  consideration  of  duty,  was 
an  act  of  moral  courage  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  It  is  grateful  to  record  that  the  punish- 
ment was  so  rarely  inflicted  that  the  order  became  a  dead 
letter. 

BevoiutioBiin  During  the  years  1844  and  1845  the  attention 
tbt  PuBjsb,  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  anxiously  fixed  on  the 
1839-10.  Btorm  gathering  in  the  Punjabi  and  we  now  turn 

to  the  progress  of  events  in  that  country,  where  the  death  of 
Rimjeet  Sing  was  followed  by  sii  years  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed. He  was  succeeded  in  July,  1839,  by  hia  imbecile  son, 
Ehurruk  Sing,  but  all  real  power  was  vested  in  Khurrnk'a  son, 
the  young  and  gallant  Nao  Nihal,  who,  if  he  had  not  been 
matiuely  cut  oS,  would  probably  have  emulated  the  ambition  ol 
his  grandfather,  whose  talent  and  energy  he  inherited.    This 
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power,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  share  with  Dhyan  Slug,  the 
minister,  one  of  the  three  brothwB  of  the  Jummoo,  or  Dogra 
family,  which  at  this  period  played  a  most  important  part  in 
Punjab  politics,  Golab  Sing,  the  head  of  the  house,  waa 
originally  a  running  footman,  who  happened  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  rapidly  rose  in  favour;  be 
waa  promoted  to  high  office,  and  enriched  with  the  territory 
of  Jummoo,  lying  between  Lahore  and  Cashmere.  The 
Joinmoo  rajas  were  Kajpoots  and  not  Sikhs,  and  this  circnm- 
stance,  combined  with  the  extraordinwy  power  they  had 
atttuned,  rendered  them  objects  of  envy  and  aversion.  It  was 
the  great  object  of  Nao  Nihal  Sing  to  reduce  the  authority  of 
this  family  which  overshadowed  the  throne,  but  his  career  was 
too  brief  to  accomplish  it.  Ehurruk  Sing  died,  prematorely, 
on  the  Sth  Kovember,  1840,  of  the  excesses  in  which  he  had 
long  indnlged,  and  his  scm,  after  the  performance  of  his 
funeral  obsequies,  was  passing  under  a  covered  gateway  on  his 
return  to  the  palace  when  a  portion  of  the  structure  fell  and 
uijured  him  so  seriously  that  he  expired  in  the  course  of  the 
evening. 

^  „  .  Chand  Kowur,  the  widow  of  Khurruk  Sinsr, 
the  Brtuth  Go-  seized  the  sovereignty,  as  regent,  on  behalf  of  the 
TenuDBDW  iBts.  Qflgp^ng  (q  which  the  widow  of  Nao  Nihal  Sing  was 
expecting  to  give  birth,  and  she  was  assisted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state  by  Shere  Sing,  the  reputed  son  of  Bunjeet 
Sing,  and  by  the  minister,  Dhyan  Sing.  Shere  Sing,  who 
himself  aspired  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  was  supported 
by  British  influence,  as  well  as  by  the  minister,  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  some  divisions  of  the  army,  and  marched  down 
upon  Lahore  on  the  14th  January,  1811.  The  chiefs  interfered 
and  insisted  on  a  compromise.  Chaud  Kowur  was  induced  to 
retire  from  the  court  to  a  large  jageer  which  was  assigned  te 
her,  and  Shere  Sing  became  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab.  He  was 
shrewd,  bold  and  frank,  bnt  the  slave  of  sensuality,  and  the  vas- 
sal of  the  Jummoo  rajas,  whom  he  was  unable  eithw  to  shake 
off,  or  to  control.    The  soldiers  had  been  the  chief  inetnunents 
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of  his  elevation,  and  he  reworded  them  with  an  increase  of  pa; 
to  the  extent  of  a  mpee  a-month,  which,  ae  might  have  been 
expected,  only  served  to  sharpen  their  avarice  and  to  mcrease 
their  arrogance.  They  proceeded  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  the  officers  who  were  obnosiouB  to  them.  General  Conrt 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life ;  General  Avitabile  was  con- 
strained to  abandon  Peshawur  and  seek  shelter  at  Jellalabad, 
and  the  governor  of  Casfamere  was  put  to  death.  The  mer- 
chanto  of  Umritsir  began  to  tremble  for  their  warehouses  and 
money  bags,  and  became  clamorous  for  British  protection. 
Shere  Sing,  unable  to  reatnun  his  troops,  made  ovei-tures  to 
Lord  Auckland  in  the  spring  of  1841,  for  the  assistance  of  a 
British  force.  Sir  William  Macnaghten  at  Cabul  was  at  the 
same  time  urging  him  to  "crash  the  Sings,  macadamize  the 
Punjab,  and  annex  the  province  of  Peshawur  to  the  dominions 
of  Shah  Soojah."  A  force  of  10,000  men  was  accordingly  held 
in  readiness  to  enter  the  Punjab,  and  so  little  was  the  real 
strength  of  the  Khalsa  army  appreciated  that  the  Resident  at 
Loodiana  actually  proposed  to  march  with  this  force  to  Lahore 
and  disperse  it.  For  this  aid  Shere  Sing  was  to  pay  a  subsidy 
of  four  lacs  of  rupees  and  to  cede  the  Cis-Sutlege  province  to 
the  Company.  On  receiving  the  mention  of  this  proposal,  he 
is  said  to  have  repHed  to  it  by  simply  drawing  his  finger  across 
his  throat,  to  signify  the  fate  to  which  it  wonid  consign  him. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  insane  project  had  been  per^ 
sietcd  in,  the  whole  Ehalsa  army  would  have  risen  to  a  man,  and, 
hurled  back  the  invasion.  With  the  exception  of  some  Mahom- 
medan  corps,  that  army  consisted  of  a  compact  body  of  martial 
Sikha,  united  by  strong  national  and  religious  sympathies,  proud 
of  the  victories  they  had  gained  and  the  conquesto  they  bad 
achieved,  and  fully  conscious  of  their  sti-cngth.  When  the  iron 
sceptre  of  Kunjeet  Sing  was  removed,  these  Prtetorian  bandn 
became  the  masters  of  the  Punjab.  The  soldiers  in  each  regi- 
ment were  generally  obedient  to  tbeir  own  officers,  but,  as  a 
Vjody,  their  policy  was  regulated  by  the  will,  not  of  the  sovereign 
or  his  minister,  but  of  the  army  committees  called  ptineha, 
X  2 
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the  council  or  jury  of  five,  who  made  every  movement  Bub- 
servient  to  the  interests  of  the  army,  and  not  of  the  state. 
The  adherence  of  the  troops  was  coneequently  given  to  those 
who  were  most  liberal  in  subsidiziag  them. 
Mareincni  In  While  the  Capital  was  a  prey  to  aaarchy,  Golab 
TibM,  iMi.  gjjjg^  jjjg  jumnjoo  raja  was  poshing  hie  ambitious 
projects  in  the  Bortli  beyond  the  Himalaya  range.  His 
Lieutenant,  Zorawur  Sing,  marched  up  to  lie  sources  of  the 
Sntlege  and  the  Indus,  and  established  a  militaiy  position  in 
Chinese  Tibet.  The  Governor-General  considered  it  impolitic 
to  allow  Sikh  inf  uence  to  be  extended  to  the  confines  of  China, 
with  the  Government  of  which  we  had  been  at  war,  and  were 
now  negotiating  a  peace,  and  Shere  Sing  was  required  to  recall 
the  lieutenant  of  his  feudatory.  A  day  was  fixed  for  restoriug 
the  town  of  Garo  to  the  Grand  Lama,  and  a  Britdah  officer 
was  deputed  to  witness  the  surrender ;  but  before  the  order 
could  reach  Zorawur  Sing,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy 
on  the  bauks  of  the  classic  lake  of  Manosurowur,  15,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Sikh  soldiers,  unao- 
customed  to  the  severity  of  such  a  climate,  were  frozen 
with  the  cold;  their  leader  was  slain;  some  of  the  principal 
ofBcers  were  retained  as  prisoners,  and  the  men  were  then 
left  to  perifih  of  cold  and  starvation  at  a  distance  from  their 
homes,  which  it  was  inipoSHibJe  for  them  ever  to  regtun.  In 
the  spring  of  1842,  the  victorious  Chinese  advanced  along  the 
upper  Indus  and  expelled  the  Sikhs  from  all  the  positions  they 
had  occupied.  Golab  Sing  poured  fresh  troops  across  the 
Himalaya,  but,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Government,  a- 
convention  was  at  length  concluded  between  the  Government 
of  Lahore  and  that  oE  Lassa  which  replaced  matters  on  the 
former  basis. 

Mnnnrnfsnere  Dhyan  Sing  the  minister,  finding  his  influence  in 
»nK,  isu.  the  durbar  on  the  decline,  induced  Shere  Sing,  in 
the  year  lSi3,  to  recall  Ajeet  Sing,  the  head  oE  one  of  the  most 
powerful  clans  in  the  Punjab,  who  had  been  bauished  fi'om  the 
coiut.  Ajeet  Sing,  who  himself  aspired  to  the  office  of  minister, 
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became  the  boon  companion  of  the  prince,  but  Dbyaa  Sing,  with 
profound  craft,  entleavoiired  to  persuade  him  that  he  had  been 
inveigled  to  Lahore,  only  to  ensure  his  destruction,  and  he  re- 
solved to  put  his  sovereign  to  death  to  preserve  hia  own  life. 
On  the  15th  September,  he  invited  Shere  Sing  to  inspect  some 
new  levies  he  had  raised,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  parade ; 
at  the  same  hour  his  uncle  despatched  the  raja's  youthful  son 
Pertab  Sing.  The  assassins  then  proceeded  to  the  citadel  to 
proclaim  a  now  kiag  in  company  with  Dhyan  Sing,  who  was 
insidiously  separated  from  his  escort  and  aeaassinated  by 
Ajeet  Sing.  The  young  son  of  the  murdered  minister,  Heera 
Sing,  who  had  been  the  great  favourite  of  Eunjeet  Sing,  im- 
mediately called  upon  the  soldiers  to  avenge  these  foul  mur- 
ders, and  stimulated  them  to  action  by  the  promise  of  large 
rewards.  They  responded  to  his  call,  captured  the  citadel,  and 
put  both  Ajeet  Smg  and  his  uncle  to  death.  Duleep  Sing,  then 
five  years  of  age,  the  son  of  Runjeet  Sing  by  the  ranee  Jhindun, 
was  brought  forth  from  the  zenana,  and  proclaimed  Maha- 
raja, while  Heera  Sing  appropriated  to  himself  the  perilous  post 
of  miuister.  To  strengthen  hie  position  he  attached  the  troops 
to  his  interest,  by  immediately  adding  two  rupees  and  a-half  to 
the  monthly  pay  of  each  soldier.  From  this  time  forward  the 
army  may  be  considered  the  absolute  masters  of  the  state.  It 
was  to  these  convulsioas  at  Lahore  that  Lord  EUenborough 
made  allusion  in  tiis  Minute  of  the  1st  November,  when  he 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  makiug  our  rear  secure  by  reducing 
the  strength  of  the  equally  insubordinate  army  of  Qwahor. 
Murtor  of  H«ra  "^^^  positiou  of  Koera  Sing  was  both  difficult 
anEtmddiePuD-  and  Unstable.  Two  other  sons  of  Runjeet  Sing 
ail  Julia.  ISM.  gj^pjg(j  yp  ^Qij  endeavoured  to  supplant  Ihileep 
Sing,  but,  though  they  were  joined  by  a  portion  of  the  troops, 
their  effoi-ts  proved  abortive.  In  March,  1844,  Soochet  Sing, 
one  of  the  Jummoo  rajas,  anxious  to  supplant  his  nephew,  and 
secure  the  office  of  minister,  appeared  at  Lahore  with  a  large 
body  of  followers  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  army ;  but  Heera 
Sing  had  been  lavish  in  hia  gifts  and  promises,  and  bis  rival 
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was  defeated  and  Blain.  The  Khalsa  army,  which  had  bow 
assumed  a  poeition  of  entire  independence,  was  the  great  object 
of  anxiety  to  Heera  Sing,  and  he  endeavoured  to  curtail  its 
power  by  dispersing  the  regiments,  and  by  raising  levies  in 
the  highlands,  but  his  purpose  waa  effectually  tbwarted  by  the 
punches,  who  would  not  permit  a  single  regiment  to  leave  the 
capital  without  their  concurrence.  The  success  which  had 
hitherto  attended  his  administration  was  due,  not  so  mnch  to 
his  own  abilities,  as  to  the  genius  of  his  tutor,  the  Pundit  Jiilla, 
the  priest  of  the  Jummoo  family,  who  regulated  all  his  move- 
ments, and  waH  considered  a  man  of  such  transcendent  talent, 
that,  if  he  had  been  able  to  control  the  army,  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  eatablishing  a  dynasty  of  Peshwae  at  Lahore. 
But  before  his  authority  was  consolidated,  he  imprudently 
endeavoured  to  reduce  the  power  of  Golab  Sing,  who  retaliated 
on  him  by  exciting  revolts  in  various  directions.  He  likewise 
sequestered  the  estates  of  many  of  the  chiefs  and  treated  them 
with  disdain  ;  but,  above  all,  ho  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  vin- 
dictive ranee  and  her  brother,  by  his  supercilious  deportment. 
They  appealed  to  the  army,  and  Heera  Sing  and  the  pundit 
were  obliged  to  fly,  but,  although  they  endeavoured  to  retard 
the  pursuers  by  dropping  their  costly  jewels  one  by  one  in 
their  path,  they  were  overtaken  and  put  to  death,  and  their 
heads  carried  in  triumph  to  Lahore.  The  death  of  Heera  Sing 
involved  the  immolation  of  twentj-four  women,  his  wives  and 
slaves,  on  the  funeral  pile.  The  Sikhs,  though  reformed  Hindoos, 
retained  witli  more  than  ordinary  tenacity  a  passion  for  suttees, 
and  the  veneration  of  the  cow.  Indeed,  a  woman  who  had  de- 
voted herself  to  death  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  sacred 
character,  and  men  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  state  pros- 
trated themselves  before  hw  as  before  an  incarnate  deity. 

nucta  of  ih  On  the  dissolution  of  the  government  of  Heera 
ciiiii  In  till  Fuu-  Sing,  the  management  of  affairs  fell  into  the 
Jib,  iwft.  hands  of  Juwahir  Sing,  the  brother  of  the  raneoi 

Jbindun,  and  of  a  handsome  brahmin  of  the  name  of  Lall 
Sing,  her  favourite  paramour.   It  w^  not  without  reason  that 
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Sir  Henry  Harding  designated  her  the  Measalina  of  the 
north.  The  soIdi^rB  received  another  aagmeutatbu  of  pay, 
and  became  so  clamorons  for  fresh  gratuitiee,  and  so  insubor- 
dinate, that  it  was  deemed  necessaiy  to  find  some  employment 
for  them,  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  They 
were  acc^'dingly  instigated  to  march  against  Crolab  Sing,  who 
waa  odious  to  the  Sikhs,  and  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy.  The 
rajaconld  not  but  feel  that  his  highland  regiments  would  be  no 
match  for  the  well -disciplined  Khalsa  troops,  and  he  brought 
into  practice  all  those  arts  of  cozenage  of  which  he  was  so 
complete  a  master.  He  flattered  the  anny  Gommitt«es;  he 
made  a  liberal  distribution  of  money  among  the  men,  and  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  prevailing  upon  them  to  let  him  off  with  a 
mulct  of  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees,  and  the  cession  of  a  portion  of 
his  territory.  WTjen,  however,  the  money  came  to  be  removed, 
A  dispute  arose  between  his  own  officers  and  those  of  the  army 
which  led  to  a  collision ;  two  chiefs  were  killed,  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  soldiers  were  inflamed  to  such  a  degree  that  be 
waa  constrained  to  accompany  them  to  Lahore  to  prevent  the 
plunder  of  hie  capital.  At  Lahore,  the  troops  and  the  ministers 
extorted  no  less  than  sixty-eight  lacs  of  rupees  from  him,  and 
left  him  but  a  very  slender  portion  of  the  family  domains.  He 
returned  to  his  own  principality,  after  having  assisted  at  the  in- 
stallation of  Juwahir  Sing  as  prime  minister,  and  the  betrothal 
of  Duleep  Sing  to  the  daughter  of  Chutter  Sing.  To  keep  the 
troops  in  active  employ,  the  durbar  further  determined  to  let 
them  loose  on  Moolraj,  who  bad  been  permitted  to  succeed  to  the 
office  of  dewan,  or  viceroy  of  Mooltsn,  on  the  assassination  of  his 
father  in  1844,  but  had  refused  to  increase  his  annual  remit- 
tances, or  to  pay  the  fine  of  a  crore  of  rupees  which  was  de- 
manded of  him  on  his  succession  to  the  Government.  Moolraj 
felt,  as  Golab  Sing  had  done,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  cope  with  the  Sikh  army  now  marching  against  him, 
and  in  September,  1 845,  rescued  himself  from  danger  by  a  com- 
promise of  eighteen  lacs  of  mpeea.  Soon  after,  Peshora  Sing, 
another  of  the  sons  of  Runjeet,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
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at  Attock,  but  was  defeated  and  ruthlessly  put  to  death  by 
Juwahir  Sing.  That  unfortunate  prince  had  always  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  popularity  with  the  people  and  the  army  from  his 
relationship  to  Runjeet,  and  the  contempt  which  had  been 
generally  felt  for  the  low  debauchee  who  occupied  the  post  of 
minister,  waa  turned  mto  resentment  by  this  atrocious  murder. 
Lall  Sing,  who  aspired  to  the  office  of  vizier,  made  every 
effort  to  inflame  this  animosity.  The  punches  met  and  deter- 
mined that  Jnwahir  Sing  should  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,  and 
be  was  led  out  into  the  plain  of  Meean  Meer,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lahore,  and  deliberately  exeouted.  After  the  loss  of 
her  brother,  the  ranee  Bat  daily  in  durbar,  transacting  business, 
and  in  the  beginnuig  of  November,  1855,  appointed  Lall  Sing 
minister,  and  Tej  Sing  general-in-chief ;  but  the  army  which 
had  within  the  year  humbled  the  two  great  feudatories  of 
Jummoo  and  Mooltan,  exacted  dghty-sis  lacs  of  rupees  from 
them,  defeated  Peshora  Sing,  and  pronounced  death  on  the 
minister,  waa  now  the  only  real  power  in  the  state. 

Nothing  can  more  fully  demonstrate  the  feeling 
on  ibe  (iDuiier,  of  mutual  respoct  and  conSdence  which  subsisted 
'^*°'  between  the  Government  of  Indiaand  Runjeet  Sing 

than  the  fact  that  for  thirty  years  after  the  Metcalfe  treaty, 
the  outpost  at  Loodiana,  within  a  few  marches  o!  Lahore, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  any  support,  was  left  with 
a  garrison  of  only  two  or  three  regiments.  The  anarchy 
which  supervened  on  the  death  of  Kunjeet  constrained  the 
Government  of  India  to  make  better  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontier.  Lord  Auckland  established  a  new 
cantonment  at  Ferozepore,  which,  however,  was  inadequately 
garrisoned.  Lord  EUenborough,  who  considered  a  Sikh  war 
all  but  unavoidable,  increased  the  force  on  the  frontier  to 
17,600  men  with  sixty-sis  guns.  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  investigated  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Sutlege 
with  the  eye  of  a  soldier,  and  foimd  that  it  was  one  of  ex- 
treme peril,  and  that  the  force  collected  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose   of  defence,  still  less  for  extenuve 
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operationB,  if  war  should  be  forced  upon  ua.  His  attention 
was  steadily  giveu  to  the  augmentation  of  the  army  on  the 

frontier,  and  he  accompb'ahed  it  so  gradually  and  quietly,  that 
it  attracted  no  notice  even  in  our  own  provinces.  By  these 
arrangements  the  number  of  troops  massed  on  the  Sutlege 
and  at  the  stations  immediately  below  it,  was  increased  to 
40,500,  with  ninety-four  guns.  Sir  Ilenry  Ilardinge  likewise 
brought  up  from  Sinde  to  Ferozepore  fifty-six  lai^  boats, 
which  Lord  Ellenborou^  had,  with  great  forethought,  ordered 
to  be  canstnicted  there  to  serve  as  a  pontoon.  It  has  been  sur- 
mised that  it  was  this  large  assemblage  of  troops  in  front  of 
the  Punjab,  which  raised  the  suspicions  of  the  Ehalsa  army  and 
led  to  the  invasion  of  our  territories,  in  order  to  anticipate  our 
designs.  But,  considering  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
Punjab,  a  prey  to  political  convulsions,  the  Government  of 
India  would  have  been  without  excuse  if  the  most  ample  pre- 
parations had  not  been  made  to  meet  an  impending  crisis,  which 
might  ariive  at  any  day.  The  Ehalsa  army  was  the  most  effi- 
cient and  the  most  formidable  which  had  ever  been  assembled 
under  native  banners.  It  possessed  aH  the  vigour  of  a  young 
creed,  and  of  a  recent  organization.  It  was  flushed  with  its  past 
successes,  and  panted  for  future  triumphs.  Unmindful  of  its 
defeat  at  Jumrood,  it  considered  itself  more  than  a  match  for 
the  Afghans,  and,  consequently,  superior  to  the  British,  whom 
the  Afghans  had  once  defeated  and  chased  from  their  territory. 
In  1843,  and  again  in  1844,  a  large  Sikh  force  had  marched 
down  towards  the  Sutlege  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Company's  territories.  During  the  year  1845  the  army  had 
completely  overpowered  the  state,  and  the  durbar  at  Lahore 
felt  that  tho  only  chance  of  maintaining  its  own  existence 
was  to  commit  it  to  a  conflict  with  the  British  power.  No 
effort  was  therefore  spared  by  those  in  authority  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  against  our  Government,  and  they 
met  at  the  tomb  of  Runjeet  Sing  to  renew  their  vows  of 
fidelity  to  the  Khalsa,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pro- 
motion of  its  greatness.  It  was  not  the  precautionary  measures 
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of  the  British  Oovemment,  or  the  proceediogs  of  ite  agenta  on 
the  frontier,  which  brought  on  the  coUision.  it  was  the  ranee 
and  Lall  Sing  and  Tej  Sing  who  latmchedthe  Sikh  battalions  on 
our  territories,  from  the  selfish  motive  of  providing  for  their 
own  security,  and  endeavonred  to  avert  the  plunder  of  Lahore 
by  sending  them  to  sack  Delhi  and  Benares.  If  any  blame  is 
to  he  attached  to  Sir  Henry  Harding«,  it  is  that,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  imminent  danger,  he  exceeded  in  moderation  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  and, that,  from  the  laudable  desire  of 
avoiding  the  charge  of  having  provoked  hostilities  by  the 
extent  of  hie  military  preparations,  bo  delayed  to  move  the 
troops  which  he  had  collected,  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege,  to 
bo  on  the  spot  for  immediate  action  whenever  the  emergencry 
should  arrive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  military  virtues  of  the  Sikh  army  had  always  been 
uoderrated  by  the  political  officers  connected  with  the  Punjab, 
and  that  even  to  the  latest  period  it  was  designated  by  some  in 
high  position  "  a  rabble  demoralized  by  the  absence  of  every 
principle  of  subordination,  and  by  its  undiecked  violence." 
Neither  the  Government  nor  its  ofScere  had  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  profound  feeling  of  national  ambition  and 
arrogant  confidence,  and  unexampled  courage  with  which  it 
was  animated.  They  thought  it  possible  that  British  districtB 
might  be  insulted  by  the  desultory  inroads  of  marauding  horse- 
men, or  by  loose  bands  of  fanatic  Akalia,  but  they  never 
dreamt  that  60,000  soldiers,  with  a  large  and  admirably  served 
artillery,  would  cross  the  Sutlege  and  burst  as  suddenly  on 
our  dominions  as  Hyder  Ali  had  burst  on  the  Camatic  aiity- 
five  years  before. 

oivh  ^  ^^^  evenings  of  the  17th  November  a  general 

croHiiieSaUege.order  was  issued  by  the  durbar  for  the  invasion 
of  the  British  dominions,  but  the  astrologers  de- 
clared that  there  would  not  be  an  auspicious  day  Iwfore  the 
28th.  The  troops  were  impatient  to  advance  and  the  ranee 
endeavoured  to  hasten  their  departure;  but  her  eagerness 
tended  to  rouse  their  suspicions,  and  they  remiuned  in  a  state 
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of  hesitation  for  nearly  tiiree  weeka.  On  the  23rd  November 
tbc  Oovemor-General  and  the  Commander-in-chief  received 
intimation  of  the  marching  orders  the  Sikh  army  had  remved, 
and  Major  Broadfoot,  the  political  agent  on  the  frontier, 
urged  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  of  defence,  hut 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  atill  clinging  to  the  hope  of  peace, 
directed  him  to  send  another  remonstrance  to  the  Lahore 
durbar,  the  only  response  vouchsafed  to  which,  waa  an  order 
to  the  troops  to  commence  their  march  without  any  farther 
delay.  Animated  by  a  feeling  of  national  and  religious  en- 
thusiasm, 60,000  Khalsa  soldiers  with  40,000  armed  foUowera 
and  a  hondred  and  fifty  guns  of  large  calibre  crossed  the  Sutlege 
in  the  brief  apace  of  four  days,  each  soldier  turning  his  hand 
with  great  alaciity  to  the  transport  of  the  guns,  the  driving 
of  the  bullock,  or  to  any  other  labour  which  offered  itself; 
and  by  the  16th  the  whole  force  was  encamped  within  a 
short  distance  of  Forozepore.  That  fort  was  held  by  Sir  John 
Littler,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  ofBcera  in  the  service,  with 
10,000  troops  and  thirty-one  guns.  Both  he  and  hia  officers 
OHisidcred  this  force  sufQcient  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
river;  the  reason  why  this  was  not  attempted,  is  one  of 
the  many  enigmaa  of  the  two  Sikh  campaigns  which  are 
bequeathed  to  the  researches  of  the  future  historian.  On  the 
11th  December,  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  grand  ball 
in  the  Commander-in-chief's  state  tents  at  Umbala,  when  in- 
formation waa  miexpectedly  received  that  the  Sikh  army  bad 
mKched  down  to  the  fords  of  the  Sutlege,  and  was  on  the 
eve  of  crosaing  it.  The  ball  was  abandoned  by  common  con- 
sent, and  the  night  was  spent  in  hasty  preparations  for  the 
march.  The  next  day  the  Commander-in-chief  started  with 
the  troops  assembled  in  haste,  for  the  relief  of  Sir  John 
Littler,  who  was  enveloped  by  an  army  six  times  the  strength 
of  his  own,  accompanied  with  artillery  greatly  superior  in 
nnmber  and  power.  Hours  were  now  invaluable.  The  troops, 
heavily  accoutred,  performed  a  march  which  had  never  before 
been  attempted  in  India,  moving  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
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in  BIX  days,  through  heavy  sand,  with  littie  time  to  prepare 
their  food,  even  when  they  were  able  to  obtain  any,  and  with 
scarcely  an  hour  for  repose. 

conflKnUonQf  ^^  ^^  13th,  the  Governor-General  published  a 
ttw  Cit«uoci[e  Declaration  of  War,  and  confiscated  all  the  dis- 
tricts belonging  to  the  Sikh  crown  aonth  of  the 
Sutlege.  Major  Broadfoot  had  with  incredible  labour  pro- 
visioned the  stations  on  the  line  of  march,  and  collected  large 
Btores  at  Busaean,  which  was  within  easy  distance  of  the 
ford  at  which  the  Sikhs  had  crossed,  and  open  to  their  attacks. 
Sir  Henry,  who  had  preceded  the  Commander-in-chief,  on 
reaching  that  depftt,  perceived  the  necessity  of  protecting  it 
from  the  assault  of  the  Sikhs,  and  lost  no  time  in  ordering  a 
force  of  5,000  men  from  Loodiana  to  render  it  secure.  The 
importance  of  this  movement  cannot  be  overrated,  as  the 
capture  of  Bussean  by  the  enemy,  with  all  its  stock  of  pro- 
visions, would  have  delayed  the  operations  of  the  army  for 
more  than  ten  days,  and  indeSniteiy  augmented  the  difficulties 
of  Sir  John  Littler's  position.  His  duties  were  rendered  the 
more  arduous  from  the  charge  of  the  women  and  children  at 
Ferozepore,  It  might  have  been  expected  that  after  the 
warning  received  at  Cabul,  where  the  operations  of  the  force 
were  fatally  hampered  by  the  presence  of  ladies,  so  egregioiu 
a  blunder  would  not  have  been  repeat«d,  and  that  those  who 
were  residing  at  Ferozepore  would  have  been  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Sikh 
army  had  received  orders  to  cross  the  river;  but  they  were 
permitted  to  continue  there  as  if  no  enemy  were  at  hand,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  place  was  actually  invested  that  they  vrere 
sent  even  into  the  fort.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Sikh  force  before 
Ferozepore,  Sir  John  Littler  marched  out  and  offered  the 
enemy  battle,  but  they  declined  it.  The  day  after,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Khalea  army  pushed  forward  ten  miles  to 
Ferozeshuhur,  and  constructed  entrenchments  of  the  most 
formidable  character,  leaving  Tej  Sing  behind  to  watch  the 
movements  of  General  Littler.     It  is  still  a  mystery  why  the 
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Sikh  anny,  60,000  strongs,  did  not  make  a  vi^rous  effort 
to  diapOBe  of  his  force  beforfi  he  could  receive  any  aaBistance. 
It  has  been  said  that  they  had  no  skill  in  sieges,  and  shrunk 
from  an  asaanlt  on  his  fortiflcationa.  It  has,  again,  been 
affirmed  that  if  the  Sikh  generals  had  been  as  sincerely  bent 
on  exterminating  British  power  as  their  eoldiers  were,  nothing 
could  have  Baved  General  Littler.  But  Tej  Sing  and  Lail  Sing 
stood  as  much  in  awe  of  their  own  troops  as  of  their  enemtoH, 
and  dreaded  the  chance  of  their  triumph  more  perhaps  than 
their  defeat.  To  what  extent  the  assertion  which  has  been 
made  that  both  these  generals  had  touched  English  gold  ia 
to  be  believed,  depends  on  documents  not  before  the  public. 
Koodkee,  laii.  tail  Sing's  scouts  had  brought  him  information 
that  the  Governor-General  and  the  Commander-in-chief  were 
advandng  to  the  attack  of  the  Sikh  army  with  only  a  slender 
force,  and  he  piished  forward  to  the  village  of  Moodkee  with 
about  20,000  men  and  twenty-two  guns,  where  under  cover  of 
the  jungle  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  British  commander. 
On  the  18th  December  the  army  had  made  a  fatiguing  march 
of  twenty-one  miles,  over  an  arid  plain,  and  at  the  sight  of  a 
pool  of  water  on  its  arrival  at  the  encamping  ground,  men, 
horses,  and  camels,  rushed  down  impetuously,  to  appease  a 
thirst  which  appeared  to  be  unquenchable.  The  troops  had 
not  broken  their  fast  since  the  preceding  night,  and  were  just 
preparing  to  cook  a  meal  when  a  cloud  of  dnst  rose  up  before 
them.  Major  Broadfoot,  who  galloped  off  to  reconnoitre,  re- 
turned in  hast«  to  announce  that  it  was  raised  by  the  Sikh  army, 
and  the  thunder  of  its  cannon  soon  corroborated  his  report. 
In  this,  as  in  numerous  other  instances,  the  intelligence  de- 
jMtrtment  of  the  army  was  deplorably  inefGcient,  and  Sir  Hugh 
tiou^  was  as  completely  taken  by  surprise  as  he  had  been  at 
Mahiurajpore.  It  was  nearly  four  in  the  afternoon  and  little 
more  than  an  hour  of  daylight  remained.  The  enemy's  horse 
endeavoured  to  outflank  our  force,  but  were  gallantly  re- 
pulsed. Then  came  the  first  conflict  between  the  native 
sepoy  Odd  the  Khalea  battalions  of  Runjeet  Sing,  trained  and 
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disciplined  by  Allard  and  Ventura,  and  the  SQperiority  of  the 
Sikhe  became  at  once  apparent.  One  native  reg^ent  tamed 
Bnddeoly  roond  and  Bought  the  rear,  and  it  was  with  no 
ordinary  difficulty  that  the  Conunander-in-^ef  and  hia  staff 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  hack  to  the  struggle.  Even  a 
European  corpa  waa  for  a  few  moments  ataggt^ed  by  the  ra- 
pidity and  precision  of  the  Sikh  practice,  and  in  the  confnsicHi 
of  the  hour  one  of  onr  regiments  fired  into  another,  Lall  Sing 
was  the  first  to  fly  from  the  field  with  his  cavalry,  tuid  he 
was  at  length  followed  by  the  infantry,  who  withdrew  under 
cover  of  the  night,  leaving  seventeen  gone  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  the  loss  on  whose  part  amounted  to  872  in  killed 
and  wounded.  For  sixty  years  it  had  been  nsual  to  unite 
the  office  of  Commander-in-chief  with  that  of  the  Governor- 
General  when  he  happened,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Comwallis, 
Lord  Hastmgs,  and  Lord  William  Bentmck  to  be  of  the 
military  profession.  This  precedent  was  for  the  first  time 
neglected  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  appoint- 
ment, and  he  was  understood  to  have  brought  ont  with  him 
only  a  dormant  commission  of  Commander-in-chief,  to  be 
acted  upon  if  the  occasion  should  arise.  After  the  battle  of 
Moodkee,  he  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gom- 
maoder-in-chief,  and  magnanimously  took  the  post  of  second 
in  command,  an  act  well  calculated  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  our  army  which  had  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  skiD  and 
valour  displayed  by  the  Sikhs,  and  the  manifest  deficiency  of 
our  tactics. 

BMini'  The  army  halted  for  two  days  at  Moodkee  to 

Dee.  2t,  idu.'  take  repose  and  bury  the  dead,  and  was  tein- 
forced  with  two  European  and  two  native  regiments,  brongfat 
up  by  forced  marches  through  the  untiring  energy  of  the 
Governor-General.  He  resolved  that  the  army  should  advance 
to  the  attack  of  the  entrenched  camp  of  the  Sikhs  without  the 
encumbrance  of  baggage,  and  it  was  left,  together  with  the 
sick  and  wounded  and  the  camp  equipage,  in  the  fort  of 
Moodkee,  guarded  by  a  regiment  and  a-half .  The  force  started 
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on  the  morning  of  the  2lBt  for  Ferozeshuhur,  Tnthout  provi- 
sions or  tents.  General  Littler,  who  waa  dvHy  advised  of  this 
movement  by  Sir  Henry,  waa  directed  to  join  the  army  at  the 
period  of  its  arrival.  He  according'ly  moved  out  early  is  the 
raoiuiog,  leaving  his  camp  pitched,  his  b&zaar  flags  flying, 
his  cavalry  pickets  standing,  and  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  the 
fort,  the  entrenchment,  and  his  female  charge.  He  eladed  the 
observation  of  Tej  Sing,  and  reached  the  main  force  with  5,500 
men  and  twenty-two  gnus  a  little  before  noon.  The  Sikh 
entreochmeat  was  in  the  form  of  a  parrallelogram,  aronad  the 
village  of  Ferozeshuhiir,  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth  -,  the  shorter  sides  looking  towards  the  Sutlege  and 
Moodkee  ;  the  longer  towards  Ferozepore  and  the  pl^D  on  the 
east.  The  number  of  Sikh  troops  in  the  camp  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lall  Sing  was  estimated  at  35,000,  with  100  guns  Mid 
250  camel  swivels.  The  batteries  were  mounted,  not  with 
ordinary  field  artillery,  but  with  siege  guna  of  heavy  cidibre, 
placed  in  position.  The  day  was  the  shortest  in  the  year,  and 
with  such  a  foe  as  the  Sikhs  bad  proved  themselves  to  be, 
every  moment  was  of  inestimable  value;  but,  after  the  junc- 
tion of  Sir  John  Littler,  more  than  three  hours  and  a-half  were 
frittered  away,  and  it  was  tour  in  the  afternoon  before  the  first 
shot  was  fired.  This  delay,  which  entailed  the  most  disastrous 
results,  has  never  been  acoounted  for,  except  by  a  reference  to 
the  general  muddle  which  was  visibie  in  almost  all  the  Sikh 
engagements.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  his  comments  on  the 
strategy  of  the  day,  maintained  that  the  attack  should  have 
been  made  on  the  two  sides  which  wore  not  protected  by  the 
tremendous  guns  immoveably  planted  in  their  position,  but 
Sir  Hngh  Gough  resolved  to  follow  his  usual  practice  of 
charging  at  once  right  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  guns,  and  car- 
rying the  batteries  by  cold  steel.  He  himself  held  the  com- 
mand on  the  right ;  Sir  Henry  Ilardinge  in  the  centre,  and  Sir 
John  Littler  on  the  left.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sir  John  to  attack 
the  strongest  section  of  the  enemy's  positions,  the  western  face, 
where  they  had  gathered  the  iron  strength  of  th^  heaviest 
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guna.  He  had  brought  twenty-two  guns  oat  of  Ferozepore, 
but  ho  derived  no  aid,  or  next  to  none,  from  them,  and  his 
troops  advanced  with  the  utmost  gallantry  up  to  the  batteries, 
where  they  were  arrested  by  an  overwhelming  fire.  The 
62nd  foot,  mowed  down  by  grape  and  round  shot,  was  checked 
and  retired — beaten,  but  not  in  the  eye  of  candour,  disgraced, — 
leaving  seventy-six  of  its  brave  mea  and  seven  of  its  gallant 
officers  within  fifty  paces  of  the  entrenchments.  The  other 
divisions  encountered  an  equally  terrific  and  unexpected  resist- 
ance. To  borrow  the  language  of  the  historian  of  the  Sikhs : 
"  Guns  were  dismounted  and  the  ammunition  was  blown  into 
the  air ;  squadrons  were  checked  in  mid  career ;  battalion  after 
battalion  was  hurled  had  with  shattered  ranks,  and  it  was 
hot  until  after  sunset  that  portions  of  the  enemy's  position 
were  finally  carried.  Darkness,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  con- 
test, threw  the  EngUsh  into  confusion  ;  men  of  all  regiments 
and  arms  were  mixed  together ;  generals  were  doubtful  of  the 
fact  or  of  the  extent  of  their  own  success,  and  colonels  knew 
not  what  had  become  of  the  regiments  they  commanded,  or  of 
the  army  of  which  they  formed  part."  General  Littler's  re- 
pulsed division  fell  back  to  a  village  two  miles  to  the  west 
Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  tiie  camp 
and  occupied  the  village  of  Ferozeshuhur,  but  the  enemy 
brought  so  heavy  a  fire  to  bear  on  his  battalions,  that  they  were 
obliged  at  two  in  the  morning  to  withdraw  to  a  village  two 
miles  distant.  The  feat  performed  by  the  3rd  dragoons  was 
both  the  most  daring  and  the  most  useless  of  the  engage- 
ment. Without  any  orders  from  the  Commander-in-chief,  they 
charged  acro.ia  the  ditch  while  the  battery  in  fiont  mowed 
them  down,  till  the  yawning  trench  was  choked  up  with  their 
numbers,  and  those  who  followed  crossed  on  a  bridge  of  their 
own  dead  and  dying  comrades.  This  gallant  band,  after 
having  silenced  the  battery  in  its  front,  faced  the  Khalsa 
army  within  the  entrenchments,  swept  through  the  camp  with 
loud  huzzas  over  tents,  ropes,  pegs,  guns,  fires  and  magazines, 
and  never  paused  till  it  emerged  on  the  opposite  side  and 
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rejoined  their  companions.  General  Gilbert's  division,  which 
was  the  strongest,  after  having  captmed  the  guns  in  position, 
was  mfit  by  a  storm  of  musketry,  and  obliged  to  retire  as  dark- 
ness set  in,  and  bivouac  ou  the  edge  of  the  Sikh  encamp- 
ment. With  this  division  were  the  Governor- General  and  the 
Commander-in-chief.  Duiing  the  night,  which  has  justly  been 
Btyled  the  "  night  of  horrors,"  the  enemy's  espense  maga- 
zines were  ever  and  anon  exploding ;  their  camp  was  on  fire 
in  several  places,  but  they  did  not  cease  to  keep  up  a  coutinu- 
oos  discharge  upon  our  soldiers.  The  Governor- General 
passed  the  night  in  moving  from  regiment  to  regiment,  en- 
deavouring to  sustain  the  spirits  and  revive  the  ardour  of  the 
-men ;  but,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  his  position  the  great 
Sikh  gun  was  dealing  destruction  on  the  recumbent  and  ex  • 
hauBt«d  ranks,  and  it  became  indispensable  to  silence  it.  Soon 
after  midnight  he  called  up  the  80th  foot  and  the  1st  Europeans 
lying  around  him  on  the  frozen  ground,  and  placing  himself  at 
their  head,  charged  the  gun  and  spiked  it.  It  was  with  great 
truth  that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  remarked  that  another  such 
engagement  would  shake  the  empire  to  its  foundation. 
sm  a  n  B  ^^  '"^  suggested  that  the  army  shodd  retire 
meat.  Drctm-  to  Fefozeporo,  but  Sir  Henry  strenuously  opposed 
(ier23n4, 1S4S.  ^j^^  movement.  He  felt  that  our  poUtical  safety 
required  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Sikh  army,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  renew  the  engagement  the  nest  morning,  although 
there  was  but  one  weak  division  left  for  the  work  which  had 
bafBcd  the  whole  army  the  previous  day.  But  in  the  Sikh 
encampment,  though  unknown  to  the  English  commanders, 
there  had  been  stormy  counsels  and  bitter  recrimination, 
mutiny  and  desertion,  and  Lall  Sing's  mihtary  chest  had  been 
plundered  by  his  own  troops.  As  day  dawned,  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Commander-in-chief  collected  the  scattered 
wldiers  of  General  Gilbert's  division,  and  advanced  to  assault 
the  entrenchments.  The  opposition  was  feeble ;  the  batt«ries 
iwere  attacked  in  reverse  and  captured,  and  our  troops  swept 
down  the  whole  length  and  rear  of  the  enemy's  position  with 
UL  u 
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little  oppoCBtioa.  The  legions  which  h«d  defended  thia  Roman 
eoGMupment  with  Roman  oonrage,  were  in  full  fli^t  to  the 
Satlege  through  the  cowardice,  or  t}>e  tresdieiy,  of  Lall  Sing. 
The  British  line,  as  soon  as  it  bad  cleared  the  works,  halted  on 
the  northern  face,  and  the  two  oommanderH  were  received 
with  grateful  acclamations  an  they  rode  along  the  ranks.  The 
dieers  had  scarcely  subsided  when  a  clond  of  dnst  annouiiced 
the  approach  of  a  new  enemy.  This  was  Tej  Sing,  who,  on 
finding  that  Sir  John  Littier  bad  eluded  his  vigilauce,  marched 
down  towards  Ferozesbuhnr,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  with 
20,000  iufantiy,  5,000  cavalry,  and  70  guns.  He  fooixl  that 
the  entrenched  camp  at  Ferazeehnhnr  had  been  lost,  that  its 
powerful  batteries,  with  all  the  mauitions  of  war  and  the 
standards,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  that  the  Sikh 
army  was  in  full  retreat  to  the  river.  But  he  did  not  know 
that  the  British  troops  were  drooping  from  hunger,  having 
tasted  no  food  for  thirty-six  hours,  that  their  ammunition  was 
completely  exhansted,  and  that  if  vigorously  attacked  by  his 
fresh  battalions  and  his  splendid  artillery,  no  exhibition  of 
the  most  brilliant  courage  could  have  saved  them  from  de- 
structioa.  After  a  brief  cannonade,  which  at  o&ce  dismounted 
our  artillery,  he  withdrew  with  his  whole  force  to  the  Suflege ; 
and  the  British  empire  in  India  was  again  saved  by  a  miracle. 
^^^^^^^^  The  battle  of  Ferozeshuhur  was  the  moat  seveie 

FnvMboiint,  and  critical  we  had  ever  fought  in  India.  Never 
'***■  before  had  we  encountered  so  resolute  or  skilful  an 

enemy,  and  if  our  ranks  had  been  composed  only  of  sepoys, 
the  empire  might  have  passed  away.  The  casualties  on  our  side 
amounted  to  2,il5,  including  a  hundred  and  three  officers,  and, 
although  an  effort  was  made  to  extenuate  this  loss  by  a  refe- 
rence te  engagements  in  Europe  even  more  suiguinaiy,  it  was 
impossible  to  evade  the  concluwon,  that  with  mot©  skilful 
strategy,  no  small  portion  of  it  might  have  been  avoided.  It 
was  the  defect  of  our  tactics,  and  the  deficiency  of  our  ammn* 
nition,  quite  as  much  as  the  miUtuy  ardour  and  courage  of  the 
Sikhs,  which  for  a  time  gave  a  character  of  equity  to  the 
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atragg^e.  As  second  in  command  the  Ooveraor-Geueral  could 
not,  without  goinf^  to  extremities,  issue  or  enforce  orders,  lie 
could  only  sn^^eet  his  wishes.  He  had  five  mdes-de-camp 
Idtled  and  five  wounded,  and  the  only  officer  on  hiB  staff  who 
escaped  vfsta  hie  youngest  son,  Arthur,  who  fought  by  his  side 
throughout  the  action.  In  this  melaocholy  engagement  fell 
the  noble  Broadfoot,  and  the  chivalrous  Somerset,  who  had 
been  severely  wounded  at  Mabarajpore,  and,  after  fighting  at 
Ferozeehuhur  with  the  hereditary  gallantry  of  his  race,  fell 
covered  with  wounds.  There,  too,  perished  the  amiable  Major 
D'Arcy  Todd,  the  fOTmer  minister  at  Herat,  who  went  into 
action  with  a  mournful  presentiment  that  he  should  not  survive 
it,  and  Colonel  Taylor,  who  had  fought  in  America  and  Bunnab, 
had  assisted  in  forcing  the  Ehyber,  and  won  fresh  laurels  at 
Tstaliff.  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  making 
the  tour  of  the  Himalayas,  joined  the  Oovernor-Crenerars  camp 
with  his  medical  attendant.  Dr.  Hoffmeister,  who  was  killed, 
and  Counts  Greuber  and  Oriolo ;  and  tho  grandson  of  Frederick 
the  Second,  at  the  distance  of  half  the  globe  from  his  native 
land,  took  an  active  share  in  a  battle  as  fiercely  contested  as 
that  of  Kosbach,  The  extraordinary  carnage  of  the  day  has 
led  to  the  enquiry,  why  the  action  was  not  deferred  tall  the 
morrow,  but  it  has  been  recorded  by  officers  of  the  soundest 
judgment,  that,  considering  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  it  could 
not  have  been  safely  postponed  on  military  grounds.  It  was 
of  the  first  importance  to  bring  on  an  engagement  before  the 
junction  of  the  two  Sikh  forces.  The  condition  of  the  British 
army,  moreover,  would  not  have  been  improved  by  a  bivouac 
during  a  night  of  bitter  cold,  without  food,  water,  or  shelter. 
Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  even  if  the  battle 
had  been  delayed  till  the  morrow,  the  same  strategy  would 
not  have  been  adopted  of  throwing  the  battalions  on  en- 
trenchments bristling  with  cannon,  and  served  by  the  best 
native  artillerymen  in  India,  and  the  increase  of  the  enemy's 
force  would,  in  that  case,  only  have  served  to  increase  the 
slanghter. 
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The  tide  of  iuvaaioa  had  thne  been  stemmed. 
^iM^ma,  0*  tlie  60,000  Khalaa  Boldiere  who  had  ponred 
iB«,  down  oQ  oiir  territories  twelve  days  before,  not  one 

remained  in  arms  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlege;  but  in  the 
battles  of  Moodtee  and  Ferozeshuhnr,  our  army  had  lost  a  fifth 
of  its  nnmber,  and  exhanstxd  its  ammunition.  Hence  it  be- 
came necessary  to  order  up  a  full  supply  of  military  stor^  of 
every  description,  and  a  large  armament  of  siege  gans  from 
the  nearest  dep6t,  which  unfortunately  happened  to  be  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  distant,  at  Delhi  While  this  heavy 
convoy  was  slowly  wending  its  way  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlege,  the  British  army  was  condemned  to  a  period  of  inac- 
tivity, between  the  fords  of  Ferozepore  and  Hmreekee.  This 
delay  in  following  up  the  success  of  the  army,  was  naturally 
,  attributed  by  the  Sikhs  to  fear.  Towards  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary Runjoor  Sing  crossed  the  river  in  force,  and  threatened 
the  station  of  Loodiana,  from  which  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had 
withdrawn  the  division  for  the  protection  of  Bussean,  and  Sir 
Hany  Smith  was  sent  with  four  regiments  of  infantry,  three 
of  cavalry,  and  eighteen  gnus,  to  cover  that  station.  On  the 
night  of  the  30th  January,  he  received  information  that  Run- 
joor Sing  had  suddenly  broken  up  his  camp  on  the  river,  and 
marched  down  to  Buddowal,  a  village  lying  between  Loodiana 
and  the  force  advancing  to  relieve  it.  Sir  Hany  made  no 
change  in  the  order  of  his  march,  because  he  mistrusted  the 
intcUigence,  and  also,  becanse  he  expected  the  garrison  of 
Loodiana  to  advance  and  meet  him  on  the  route  he  had  fised 
npon.  If  he  had  listened  to  the  earnest  advice  of  his  experienced 
officers,  he  would  have  avoided  the  disaster  which  befel  him. 
Runjoor  Sing,  though  described  bj  the  most  shrewd  observer 
of  the  Lahore  chiefs  as  "  an  ass  of  that  order  of  mind  which 
experience  could  not  improve,"  still  contrived  to  envelope  and 
completely  to  outflank  the  whole  British  force  hy  the  numerical 
superiority  of  his  battalions  and  his  artilleiy ;  and  it  wa.^!  only 
through  the  admirable  handling  of  the  cavalry  by  Brigadier 
Cureton,  that  the  division  was  saved  from  a  fatal  reverse. 
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The  greater  portion  of  the  hAgga,ge,  however,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sikhs,  and  some  prkoneia,  and  artillery  atore 
carts,  were  conveyed  in  triumph  to  Loodiana. 
Battle  of  Aiiirsii.  Tlus  dieastor  gave  fresh  confidence  to  the 
asui  Jan,  184*.  gnemy^  ^nj  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  clear  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sutlege  of  their  troops,  and  prevent  an  attack 
by  Kunjoor  Sing  on  the  long  convoy  coming  up  from  Delhi. 
He  was  reinforced  by  4,000  regular  troops  and  twelve  guns, 
and  fell  back  to  a  position  at  Ahwall  on  the  Sutlege.  General 
Smith's  force  was  likewise  augmented  to  11,000  men,  and  he 
was  urged  by  the  Governor-General  to  lose  no  time  in  attack- 
ing the  enemy.  The  village  was  feebly  defended  by  some 
battalions  of  hill  men,  who  took  to  flight,  with  Eunjoor  Sing 
at  their  head,  after  firing  a  few  rounds.  But  the  British 
Ifoops  met  with  a  st«m  resislanco  from  the  Ehalsa  soldiers 
posted  on  their  right,  men  of  true  Sikh  blood  and  metal,  who 
stood  their  ground  with  unflinching  courage,  and  it  was  not 
till  their  ranks  had  been  thrice  pierced  by  Cureton's  cavalry 
that  they  became  disorganized,  and  retreated  to  the  river,  in 
which  no  small  number  of  them  met  a  watery  grave,  leaving 
sixty-seven  guns  as  trophies  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The 
renown  which  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  lost  at  Buddowal  was 
recovered  and  heightened  by  this  decisive  victory  at  Aliwall. 
This  reverse  disheartened  the  Sikh  ministers  and  induced  them 
to  commence  negotiations.  The  ntter  incapacity  of  Lall  Sing 
had  become  obvioua  throughout  the  campaign,  and  Golab  Sing 
was  invited  from  Jummoo,  to  take  a  share  in  the  public  councils, 
and  to  accept  the  office  of  minister.  He  immediately  opened 
communications  with  the  Governor-General,  who  informed  him 
that  he  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  a  Sikh  sovereignty  at 
Lahore,  but  not  till  the  Khalsa  army  had  been  disbanded. 
Golab  Sing  replied  with  great  truth  that  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  control  the  movements  of  the  troops,  who  etill  con- 
tinued to  domineer  over  the  public  authorities  of  the  state. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  these  communications  resulted  in 
an  understanding  that,  for  a  suitable  consideration,  the  Sikh 
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army,  when  attw^ed  b;  the  English  battalions,  should  be 
deeertod  by  its  own  chiefs,  and  that  the  way  to  the  capital 
should  thus  be  left  open.  The  troth  of  this  assertion,  which 
was  an  article  of  faith  in  the  camp,  has  never  been  dis- 
tinctly sabstantiatod,  but  it  was  strongly  corroborated  1^ 
the  conduct  of  the  Sikh  generals  in  the  subsequent  eng:^«- 
ment,  and  it  was  strengthened  io  no  small  degree  by  the 
harsh  measure  of  removing  from  his  political  employment 
the  accomplished  historian  of  the  Sikhs,  who  was  the  first  to 
announce  it  in  print. 

Bobmoo,  While   the   British    army  was  awaiting  the 

lou)  F«b.  IBM.  arrival  of  the  train  from  Delhi,  and  watching  the 
operations  of  the  Sikhs  at  the  ford  of  Hureekee,  they  were 
diligently  employed  in  transporting  their  force  across  the 
Sntlege  at  that  point.  With  the  natural  ingenui^  d  a 
military  people,  and,  as  it  was  afGrmed,  with  the  aid  of 
a  Spanish  and  a  French  ofBcer,  they  erected  one  of  the 
strongest  works  against  which  troops  had  ever  been  led  in 
India.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  semidrcolar  entienchmeuts, 
with  the  river  for  their  base  and  the  outer  line  of  which, 
two  miles  and  a-half  in  circumference  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  point,  was  surrounded  with  a  deep  ditch.  The  ram- 
parts were  defended  by  sixty-seven  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
and  35,000  Ehalsa  soldiers.  A  bridge  ttf  boats  united  this  en- 
campment with  another  across  the  river,  where  heavy  guns  had 
also  been  planted  which  completely  swept  the  left  bank.  These 
formidable  bulwarks  were  erected  in  the  presence  of  an  in- 
active British  force,  burning  with  impatience  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy,  who  continued  from  day  to  day  to  bid  them  de- 
fiance, by  appearing  on  the  plain  and  exhibiting  the  evolutions 
of  tbeir  splendid  horse  artillery.  At  length,  after  a  delay  of 
seven  weeks,  the  long  and  imposing  trtun  vd  heavy  ordnance 
drawn  by  stately  elephants,  together  with  the  mnmtions  of 
war,  marched  into  the  camp  on  the  8th  February,  and  rwsed 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  men,  European  and  native.  The 
brigade  which  had  been  detached  under  General  Smith  to 
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Loodiana  rejoined  the  camp,  and  made  ap  tbe  British  force 
to  15,000  men,  of  whom  5,000  were  EuropeaDB.  The  follow- 
ing day  was  employed  in  makiDg  arraDgements  for  the 
assault.  It  was  at  once  perceived  that  if  an  entrance 
could  be  effected  into  eith»  end  of  the  entrenchment  where 
it  rested  on  the  river,  the  whole  of  the  guna  along  the  outer 
line  would  be  taken  in  reverse  and  rendered  useless.  It 
was  affirmed  that  Lall  Sing  treacherously  informed  the 
Governor- Q«neral  that  the  western  comer  was  the  weakest 
of  the  Sikh  entrenchments,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  tiiia 
disclosure  that  the  main  attack  was  directed  to  this  point  by 
the  division  under  General  Dick.  The  centre  division,  under 
OenenJ  Gilbert,  and  the  right  division,  under  General  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  were  directed  to  make  feint  attacks  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  from  the  real  assault.  Brigadier  Cureton 
with  his  cavalry  was  appointed  to  watch  the  Sikh  horse  under 
Lall  Sing.  The  whole  of  the  heavy  ordnance  was  planted 
in  masses  on  some  of  the  more  commanding  points  oppo- 
site the  Sikh  entrenchments.  A  denae  fog  at  dawn  of  the 
10th  enabled  the  Commander-in-chief  to  make  his  dispositions 
unnoticed  by  the  enemy.  The  fog  rolled  up  like  a  curtain  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  the  great  guns  opened  on  the 
encampment,  whidh  was  under  the  coomiand  of  Tej  Sing. 
The  Sikhs,  itathing  daunted,  answered  flash  for  flash  from 
their  powerful  ordnance,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  scarcely 
pierced  the  sulphurous  smoke  wtiich  filled  the  atmosphere. 
At  nine,  before  the  cannonade  had  made  any  impression  on 
the  enemy's  position,  the  British  ammunition  began  to  run 
short,  and  Sir  Hugh  Gongh  discovered  that  it  was  visionary 
to  espect  that  his  guns  oonld,  within  any  limited  time,  silence 
the  Are  of  seventy  pieces,  behind  weU-constructed  batteries 
of  earth,  planks,  and  fascines,  or  dislodge  trot^  covered 
by  redoubts,  or  epanlmentfl,  or  within  a  treble  line  of  trenches. 
Aiter  having  waited  for  these  guns  for  seven  weeks,  it  was 
found  that  they  were  of  little  avail  for  the  success  of  the  day, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  must  be 
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left  to  the  arbitrament  of  musketiy  and  the  bayonet  Accord- 
ingly Colonel  Lane's  horse  artillery  galloped  up  and  delivered 
thdr  fire  within  300  yards  of  the  batteries,  and  Sir  Eobert 
Dick's  divisioQ  moved  up  to  the  attack  in  admirable  order, 
charged  home  with  the  bayonet,  leaped  the  diteh,  and 
mounted  the  mmpart.  The  Sikhs  instantly  perceived  that 
this  was  to  be  the  principal  point  of  attack,  and,  slackening 
the  defence  of  the  entrenchments  opposed  to  the  other 
divisions,  concentrated  their  attention  on  this  contest.  More 
guns  in  the  interior  of  the  Sikh  encampment  were  turned  on- 
the  asaailants,  who  were  also  met  by  a  hand  to  hand  fight, 
and  repeatedly  staggered.  Fresh  regiments  were  sent  up 
by  the  British  commanders  to  their  aid,  but  they  rccoikd 
in  confusion  from  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Sikhs,  and  it  becvne 
necessary  to  order  the  two  other  divisions  to  make  a  simnlta- 
neons  assault  on  the  batteries  before  them.  This  was  no 
sooner  perceived  by  the  enemy  than  they  returned  tumultu- 
ously  to  the  posts  they  had  quitted,  and  from  every  foot  of  the 
entrenchments  poured  on  both  divisions  a  withering  fire  of 
grape,  round  shot,  and  musketry.  The  gallant  charge  made 
by  General  Gilbert's  division  on  the  centre  lotteries  was  <me 
of  the  most  memorable  feats  in  the  campiugn.  His  men,  rf 
whom  689  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  were  more  than  onoe  driven  back,  but  their  indomitable 
courage  at  length  mastered  the  enemy's  ramparts.  Scarcely 
lees  sanguinaiy  were  the  charges  repeatedly  made  by  General 
Smith's  division.  The  Sikh  entrenchment  was  at  length 
pierced  in  three  directions,  and  the  soldiers,  when  they  could 
no  longer  fire,  drew  their  swords  and  were  bayoneted  by  tho 
side  of  the  guns  they  had  so  nobly  served.  Tej  Sing,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  rally  his  troops,  was  among  the  first  to 
fly,  and,  either  hy  accident  or  by  design,  broke  the  bridge ;  but 
the  veteran  chief  Sham  Sing  had  resolved  not  to  survive  a 
defeat,  and,  clothing  himself  in  the  garments  of  martyrdom, 
called  on  all  aroimd  him  to  fight  manfully  for  ibe  Gooroo, 
Tallied  hia  shattered  ranks,  and  nished  on  the  British  bayonetg, 
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where  be  fotmd  the  death  he  Bought,  over  a  heap  of  bis  elain 
conntrymen.  The  Sikh  troops,  pressed  on  three  sidee  into  a 
confused  maae,  atill  contioued  to  contest  every  inch  of  ground 
till  they  were  forMd  to  the  bridge,  which  they  found  broken, 
and,  preferring  death  to  surrender,  plunged  into  the  stream. 
Cnfortunat«l;  for  them  it  had  risen  during  the  night,  and 
flooded  the  ford,  and  they  perished  by  hundreds  in  the  attempt 
to  croee.  By  the  forethonght  of  the  Grovemor-General  the 
horse  artillery  had  been  brought  up  during  the  action  and 
planted  along  the  river,  and  its  cannonade  completed  the  des- 
truction of  the  enemy.  The  confusion,  dismay,  and  carnage  were 
snch  as  had  not  been  seen  in  India  since  the  field  of  Faniput. 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Sikhs  was  estimated  at  8,000,  and 
the  whole  of  their  encampment,  with  all  their  artillery,  their 
standards,  and  vast  monitions  of  war  fell  to  the  victors.  The 
loss  on  our  side  was  2,383,  but  the  victory  was  complete.  By 
eleven  in  the  morning  not  an  nnwounded  Sikh  was  left  on 
the  British  bank  of  the  Sutlege.  The  conquerors,  as  they 
beheld  the  trendies  filled  with  the  bodies  of  their  iron-hearted 
defenders,  and  the  fords  of  the  Sutlege  choked  up  with 
thousands  of  corpses,  and  the  river  itself  exhibiting  in  every 
direction  the  wreck  of  a  great  army,  did  not  fail  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  gallantry  and  the  devotednesB 
of  the  noble  Khalsa  army. 

Major  Abbott,  a  distinguished  officer  of  engi- 
tba  piuDib,  neei-s,  had  been  employed  night  and  day  in  con- 
*b.  18W.  Btructing  a  bridge  with  the  boats  which  Lord 
Ellenborougb  had  built  in  Sinde,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
had  brought  up  to  Ferozepore,  and  it  was  complet«d  the  night 
before  the  battle.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  though  suffering  from 
a  serious  injuiy  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  had  been 
actively  engaged  on  the  field.  He  quitted  it  immediately 
after  the  victory  was  complete,  and  rode  twenty-six  miles 
to  Ferozepore,  to  hasten  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and  that 
same  night  six  regiments  bivouacked  in  the  Punjab.  Three 
days  after  the  action,  the  whole  army,  which,  mduding  camp 
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foUoiTOTB,  cooDted  100,000  men  and  68,000  auim&b  and  forty 
]MeceB  of  aitiUeiy,  was  enabled,  throogh  the  admirable  arrange- 
meate  of  Major  Abbott,  to  cross  the  river  withont  a  nn^e 
casualty.  Two  days  before  the  engagement  Beveral  rakeels 
arrived  from  Lahore,  and  solicited  an  audience  of  the  Govemot- 
Qener^  but  were  informed  that  they  would  not  be  received 
till  it  had  been  fouf^t.  They  made  their  appearance  again  on 
the  11th,  bringing  with  them  aa  a  peace  offering  the  European 
prisoners  and  &  gig  captured  at  BuddowaL  They  were  dia- 
missed  with  a  friendly  message  to  the  durbar,  which  brought 
raja  Golab  Sing  and  two  of  the  minisKra  to  the  encampment 
on  the  15tfa,  empowered  on  the  part  of  the  Mahuaja  Duleep 
Siog  to  agree  to  any  terms  the  Qovenwr-General  might  think 
fit  to  dictate.  They  were  rec^ved  as  tlie  representatives  of 
an  offending  Oovemmeat,  without  the  usual  forma  and  cere- 
monies, and  their  complimentary  offerings  were  refused.  On 
the  17th,  Duleep  Sii^  himself  came  into  the  camp,  and  having 
made  his  submisaion,  was  dismissed  with  honour.  Daring 
these  negotiations,  the  army  continued  to  advance  to  the 
capital,  and  on  the  20th  was  encamped  tm  the  plain  of  Meean 
Meer.  The  conquerors  were  now  in  possession  of  the  metro- 
polis of  those  who  had  wantonly  invaded  their  territories,  but 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  determined  to  repress  ev«y  outrage, 
and  issued  an  order  strictly  forbidding  any  soldier  to  enter  the 
city,  even  from  motives  of  cariosity.  The  only  hnmiliation  to 
which  the  Sikhs  were  subjected  was  the  occupation  of  the 
citadel  of  their  pride  by  a  garrison  of  British  troops. 

The  fntnre  destiny  of  the  Pnnjab  then  came  up 
um  Piujiii.  for  consideration.  The  issue  of  the  war  had  placed 
'"*"  it  unequivocally  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Qov- 

ermnent,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  might  have  incorporated  it 
with  the  Company's  dominions  apon  every  principle  of  justice 
and  equity,  and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  all  the  princes  of 
India.  But  he  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  desire  of  annex- 
ation. Sir  Charles  NaiHer  was,  indeed,  at  the  time  prepared 
to  march  up  from  Siude  with  16,000  men  and  fif^  giuui,  but 
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Sir  Hu^h  Qough's  army  was  esBentially  weak.  Onr  strength 
in  India  consists  in  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  European 
troops  wo  are  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  and  the  four  battles 
had  reduced  this  European  force  to  barely  9,000  men.  The 
morale  of  the  army  vraa  low ;  the  season  of  heat  and  prostra- 
tion was  approaching,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
anuy  with  its  endless  followers  could  have  been  sheltered  and 
fed  during  the  period  when  the  climate  reduced  it  to  a  state  of 
inaction.  After  the  battle  of  Sobraou,  the  Sikh  army  atiU 
mustered  11,000  strong,  with  forty  pienes  of  cannon.  Upon 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  cirnumstances,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  resolved,  and  not  unwisely,  to  avoid  encumbering 
his  administratiou  with  the  goverument  of  the  Punjab.  Ho 
considered  it  necessary  to  punish  the  Sith  nation  for  past 
offences  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  aggression,  but  he 
was  anxious  to  perform  these  duties  without  suppressing  its 
political  existence.  Immediately  after  the  Sikh  army  in- 
vaded onr  territoiy  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  confiscating 
the  Cis-Sutlege  possessions  of  the  Labors  crown,  and  he 
now  annexed  the  JuUnnder  dooab,  or  district  lying  between 
the  Sutlege  and  the  Beeas,  to  the  Company's  dominions,  by 
which  he  obtained  security  for  our  hill  stations,  and  a  position 
which  gave  ns  the  control  of  the  Sikh  capital.  The  expenses 
of  the  camp^gn  were  computed  at  a  crore  and  a-balf  of 
rupees,  which  the  Lahore  state  was  required  to  make  good, 
but  the  profligacy  of  the  ministers  and  the  rapadty  of  the 
soldiery  had  exhausted  the  treasury,  and  of  the  twelve  crores 
which  RuDJeet  Sing  left  in  it,  there  remained  scarcely  fifty  laca 
of  rupees  to  meet  the  demand.  Sir  Henry  determined,  therefore, 
to  take  over  the  province  of  Cashmere  and  the  highlands  of 
Junmioo  in  lieu  of  the  remaining  crore.  Since  the  death  of 
Bunjeet  Smg,  the  powfirful  raja  of  Jummoo,  Golab  Sing,  had 
always  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able,  by  some  happy  turn 
of  drcumstances,  to  convert  his  principality  into  an  indepen- 
dent sover^gnty.  During  the  recent  contest  he  bad  played  the 
part  of  an  interested  neutral,  watching  the  issue  of  the  con- 
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tost  and  prepared  to  aide  with  the  strongest.  When  called 
to  assume  tbe  office  of  minister  at  Lahore  he  negotiated  with 
the  Governor-General  as  much  for  hie  own  interests,  as  for 
those  of  the  state.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  a  clear 
understanding  regu^ing  his  possessions  existed  between 
him  and  the  British  Government,  and  hence  it  created  no 
surprise  when  he  stopped  forward  and  offered  to  pay  down 
the  crore  of  rupees  on  condition  of  being  conntitutod  the  inde- 
pendent raja  of  Cashmere  and  Jummoo.  The  sovereignty  of 
those  provinces  was  accordingly  sold  to  him,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotton  that  be  received  only  an  indefeasible  title  to  that 
which  he  actually  possessed  at  the  time.  By  this  stroke 
of  policy,  Sir  Henry  Hardiugc  obtained  funds  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  planted  on  the  northern  division  of 
the  Punjab  an  independent  Rajpoot  chief  between  whom  and 
the  Sikhs  there  was  a  feeling  of  irreconcilable  discord.  Tej 
Sing  on  hearing  of  the  disposal  of  Cashmere,  offered  twenty- 
five  laca  of  rupees  for  another  province  and  princely  crown,  but 
was  sharply  rebuked  for  his  prwumption, 
TmiT  of  the  Mta  The  treaty  of  the  9th  March,  in  which  the  set* 
^*"^  '"•■  tlement  of  the  Punjab  was  embodied,  also  pro- 
vided that  the  troops  of  the  Lahore  stato  should  be  paid  up  and 
disbanded,  and  that  the  regular  Sikh  army  should  be  completely 
reoi^nized,  and  limited  in  future  to  20,000  Infantry  and  12,000 
cavalry  and  that  all  the  guns,  thirty-six  in  number,  which  had 
been  pointed  against  the  British  force  should  be  surrendered. 
The  troops  who  had  so  nobly  confronted  us  in  four  actions 
were  drawn  up  and  discharged,  and  their  manly  deportment 
gave  additional  lustre  to  their  valour.  They  alluded  to  ttdr 
discomfiture  as  the  chance  of  war,  and  dwelt  with  unabated 
confidence  on  the  future  destiny  of  the  Khalsa.  Within  forty- 
ffl^t  hours  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  the  durbar  impor- 
tuned the  Governor-General  to  lend  a  British  force  for  the 
security  of  the  Maharaja  and  his  capital  until  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Government  was  complete,  and  he  consented,  at 
length,  to  leave  a  suffident  force  nntil  the  close  of  the  year,  but 
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with  the  positive  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  permitted  to 
remain  longer.  The  first  Sikh  war  thus  terminated  in  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Khalsa  army  and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Punjab ;  but  India  doubted  our  success.  After  the  independ- 
ence of  every  other  kingdom  had  been  successively  extin- 
gTiished,  the  natives  stiU  fixed  their  eyes  with  a  feeling  of  hope 
on  the  new  and  powerful  state  which  Runjeet  Sing  had  bnitt 
up  in  the  Punjab,  and  cherished  the  belief  that  a  native 
monarchy  had  at  length  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Sut- 
lege,  the  cradle  of  Hindoo  power,  destined  to  re-estabUsh 
Hindoo  supremacy  throughout  India.  The  indecisive  character 
of  the  actions  at  Moodkee  and  Perozeshuhur,  combined  with 
the  subsequent  inactivity  of  the  army,  served  to  strengthen 
this  opinion,  and  the  report  of  our  decisive  success  at  Aliwall 
and  Sobraon  was  received  with  feelings  of  mistrust.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  deemed  it  important  to  remove  this  impression  from 
the  native  mind,  and  tn  demonstrate  that  the  power  of  Runjeet 
Sing's  kingdom  was  completely  broken,  and  the  last  hope  of 
a  Hindoo  sovereignty  dissipated. 

P^^  ^  rt  A  grand  procession  was  accordingly  formed  of 
GBiiiund  guns,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  cannon  captured 
'*^'  from  the  Sikhs,  which  marched  from  Lahore  to 

Calcutta  with  every  demonstration  of  military  pomp.  It  was 
received  at  every  station  and  cantonment  on  llie  route  with 
great  distinction  by  all  the  public  functionaries.  Its  arrival  in 
Calcutta  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  ceremonial  in  which 
the  Deputy -Governor,  Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  and  the  whole 
staff  of  Gtovemment,  and  all  the  battalions  within  reach,  took 
a  part,  and  the  report  of  it  was  transmitted  to  every  durbar  in 
Hindostan  and  the  Deccan.  The  announcement  of  four  battles 
fought  in  fifty-four  days  to  repel  an  unprovoked  aasanlt  on  our 
territories,  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  England. 
Even  those  who  invariably  professed  a  virtuous  indignation  on 
every  recurrence  of  war  or  conquest  in  India,  and  attributed  it  to 
the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  our  countrymen,  were  constrained 
to  admit  that  on  this  occasion,  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
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did  not  depend  on  the  will  of  Government.  The  thanks  of 
Parliament  were  moved  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  to  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  and  to  their  brave  companionB,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
the  (Jommons,  and  by  the  Buke  of  Wellington  in  the  Lords, 
in  speeches  which  enhanced  the  valne  of  the  honour.  The 
Governor-General  and  the  Commaader-in-cfaicf  were  elevated 
to  the  peet^e,  and  a  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  the  victor 
of  Aliwall.  To  all  the  troops  engaged  in  the  campaign,  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  granted  twelve  months  full  batta,  without 
waiting  for  permission  from  home. 

N«r  >rniiti«-  Major  Lawrence  was  selected  by  Lord  Hardinge 
FwWil°i^  as  the  British  representative  at  Lahore,  and  raja 
IBM.  Lall  Sing,  the  paramour  of  the  ranee,  the  Orloff  of 

the  Punjab,  was  appointed  prime  minister.  He  was  a  man  of 
low  extraction,  and  handsome  appearance,  but  without  talent 
either  for  dvi!  or  military  affairs,  and  his  administration,  which 
was  very  venal  and  oppressive,  made  him  obntxious  to  the 
people,  and  more  eepecially  to  the  chiefs.  Towards  the  British 
Government  he  acted  with  singular  treachery.  Soon  after  the 
raja  Golab  Sing  had  taken  possession  of  his  new  kingdom  of 
Cashmere,  a  formidable  opposition  was  organized  against  his 
authority  by  Imam-ood-deen,  Major  Lawrence  felt  the  im- 
portance of  extinguishing  the  first  spark  of  resistance  with  the 
utmost  promptitude,  before  it  burst  into  a  flame,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded in  haste  towards  Cashmere  with  a  large  force,  notwith- 
standing the  risk  of  being  blocked  up  by  the  snows  of  the 
approaching  winter.  "It  was  an  extraordinary  spectacle,"  as 
remarked  at  the  time,  "to  witness  half  a  dozen  European 
foreigners  taking  up  a  lately  subdued  mutinous  soldiery, 
through  one  of  the  most  difficult  countries  in  the  world,  to  put 
the  chief,  formerly  their  commander,  now  in  their  minds  a 
rebel,  in  possession  of  the  brightest  gem  of  their  land."  The 
energy  and  promptitude  of  this  movement  ensured  its  success. 
The  refractory  Imam-ood-deeu  made  hia  submission,  and  then 
produced  the  written  orders  of  Lall  Sing  for  his  contumacious 
proceedings.    Lord  Hardinge  immediately  directed  a  commiB> 
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eioD  of  European  officera  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
minister,  in  the  presence  of  sixty-five  Sikh  chiefs.  The 
charge  of  treechery  was  fully  Bubataatiated ;  he  was  deposed 
from  his  ofiGce,  and  in  apite  of  the  remonstrances  and  tears  of 
the  ranee,  conveyed  to  the  BritiBh  territories,  and  consig^ied  to 
oblivion  on  a  pension  of  2,000  nipees  a-month.  As  the  period 
which  Lord  Hardinge  had  fixed  for  the  retirement  of  the 
British  garrison  from  the  Punjab  approached,  the  durbar  and 
the  most  influential  chiefs  aasured  him  that  without  thia  sup- 
port, it  would  be  impossible  to  cany  on  the  government,  or 
prevent  the  restoration  of  Ehalsa  supremacy.  Lord  Hardinge 
yielded  with  great  reluctance  to  lieir  importunity.  Fifty- 
two  chiefs  assembled  at  the  duriiiar  tent  of  the  Eeeident  and 
discussed  the  articles  of  agreement  which  they  themselves  had 
assisted  in  drawing  up,  in  conjunctioQ  with  Mr.  Currie,  and 
on  the  16th  December,  1846,  afBxed  their  signatures  and  seals 
to  the  new  treaty.  It  provided  that  a  council  of  regency,  com- 
posed of  eight  of  the  leading  chiefs  should  be  appointed  to  act 
under  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  British  Keaident,  who 
was  to  exercise  unhmited  influence  in  all  matters  of  internal 
administration  and  external  policy.  A  BrJtiah  force  was  to 
be  stationed  in  the  various  forts  and  stations  throughout  the 
country,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  sum  of  twenty-two 
laca  of  rupees  a-year  was  to  be  appropriated  from  the  revenues 
of  the  state.  The  arrangement  was  to  continue  for  eight  years, 
till  tlie  Maharaja  Duleep  Sing  attained  his  majority.  By  this 
treaty  a  much  larger  share  of  authority  was  conferred  on  the 
Kesident  than  had  been  assumed  in  any  of  the  states  to 
which  the  Britiah  Government  had  extended  its  protection,  and 
Major  Lawrence,  an  officer  of  the  Ctimpany's  artilleiy,  became, 
in  effect,  the  successor  of  Runjeet  Sing. 

Bedacuan  o(  -^^  ^^  course  of  thirty-six  months,  the  three 
ttie  Army,  184S.  independent  iurmies  of  Sinde,  Gwalior  and  Lahore, 
numbermg  120,000  aoldiere,  had  been  extinguished,  and  all 
their  artillery,  which  formed  their  chief  strength,  captiwed. 
The  time  appeared  now  to  have  arrived  when  the  strength  of 
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OUT  own  army  could  be  regpil***'!  without  any  referecce  to  the 
hostility  of  the  native  powers.  For  eight  years  we  had  been 
inceasautly  engaged  in  war,  or  in  preparationa  for  it,  and  the 
armies  cf  the  three  Presidencies  had  been  augmented  since 
October,  1838,  to  the  extent  of  120,000  men.  The  preaanre 
on  the  finances  of  the  empire  had  been  proportionately  aerere, 
and  the  expenditure  at  thia  time  exceeded  the  income  by  a 
crore  and  a-half  of  rupees  a-year.  Lord  Hardinge  had  been 
obliged  to  open  a  new  loan  in  October,  1846,  but,  after  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Punjab  in  December,  he  con- 
sidered himself  justified  in  reducing  the  military  force  and, 
with  it,  the  pubhc  expenditure.  Happily,  hia  long  military 
experience,  both  in  the  field  and  as  Secretary  at  War  in  the 
cabinet,  enabled  him  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  reduction 
with  great  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  least  pos- 
sible detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service.  The 
police  battalions  were,  accordingly,  disbanded,  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  reduced  to  the  extent  of  50,000  men,  leav- 
ing the  number  of  officers,  European  and  native,  undiminiahed. 
In  the  recent  actions  on  the  Sutlege  it  was  found  that  we  had 
not  more  than  4,600  sabres  opposed  to  more  than  20,000  of 
the  enemy,  and  Lord  Hardinge  rectified  thia  deficiency  by  aug- 
menting the  irregular  branch  of  the  cavalry.  These  reductions 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  a  crore  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  laca  (tf 
rupees  a-year.  The  revenue  of  the  Sikh  provinces  on  both  sides 
the  Sutlege  which  he  had  annexed  was  calculated  at  some 
forty  laca  of  rupees  a-year,  and,  combined  with  the  subsidy  of 
twenty-two  lacs  from  the  Lahore  state,  restored  the  equili- 
brium of  the  finances.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  all 
Lord  Hardinge's  efforts  to  bring  the  expenditure  within  the 
income,  there  was  no  curtailment  of  individual  salaries.  Not- 
withstanding these  reductions,  the  security  of  the  north-west 
frontier  was  fully  provided  for  by  the  allotment  of  54,000 
men  and  120  guns  to  Meemt  and  the  atatjona  above  it.  The 
precautionary  measures  adopted  by  Lord  Hardinge  for  the 
safety  of  the  Punjab,  manifested  equal  foresight  and  vigour. 
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He  did  not  expect  that  a  conatr;  teeming^  ^th  disbanded 
soldiers,  tho  bravest  and  moat  haught;y  in  India,  who  had 
been  nurtured  in  victory  and  cooqueBt,  &nd  pampered  with 
seven  years  of  mihtary  licence,  would  be  as  free  from  di&tnrb- 
ance,  as  a  district  in  Bengal.  To  provide  for  the  prompt  sup- 
pression  of  any  inauirectionary  movcmentB  which  might  arise, 
be  organized  three  moveable  brigades,  complete  in  carriage 
and  equipment,  each  of  which  consisted  of  one  European 
corps,  three  regiments  of  native  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry, 
with  twelve  guns,  chiefly  of  European  horse  artillery.  They 
were  held  in  readiness  at  Lahore,  Jullunder  and  Ferozepore, 
to  take  the  field  at  the  shortest  notice. 
caa,]^  The  magnificent  caaala   constmcted  by  the 

isi»-iM7.  Mogul  emperors  in  the  north-west  proviuces  were 
among  the  most  important  of  their  undertakings,  but  they 
became  practically  extinct  with  the  decay  of  the  empire,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  last  century  had  ceased  to  be  of  any 
utility.  The  efforts  made  by  the  British  Oovemmeut  to  restore 
these  invaluable  works  originated  with  Lord  Hastings,  and  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  they  were  carried  on,  formed 
one  of  the  most  dintinctive  features  of  his  administratioa. 
Jiefore  he  resigned  his  office  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing Uiat,  through  the  scienti&c  exertions  of  Lieutenant  Blane, 
to  whom  he  bad  entrusted  the  imdertaking,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  canals  had  re-entered  the  city  of  Delhi,  after 
an  intermission  of  more  than  half  a  century.  These  labours 
were  continued  without  relaxation  under  his  successors,  and 
a  sum  exceeding  half  a  crore  of  rupees  was  devoted  to  the 
restoratioD  and  maintenance  of  the  ancient  canals.  Such 
works  have  always  been  found  remunerative  in  India,  and  the 
whole  of  this  amount,  with  a  trifliug  exception,  was  returned 
to  tho  treasury  in  the  augmented  revenue  derived  from  the 
irrigatbn  of  300,000  acres,  the  annual  produce  of  which  was 
estimated  at  two  t^ores  and  a-half  of  rupees.  The  superin- 
tendence of  tho  canals  at  length  devolved  on  Colonel  Colvin, 
Qiie  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  one  of  the  most 
renowned  corps  of  the  Company's  service,  the  Bengal  engineers. 
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Down  to  tiiU  period  the  labonrs  of  the  British  Goremment 
has  been  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  decayed  canals  of 
the  preceding  dynaaty ;  bnt  it  was  now  determined  to  nnder- 
take  the  construction  of  an  original  work,  far  exceeding  in 
magnitude  and  utility  any  enterprize  of  the  kind  which  had 
ever  been  contemplated  in  India.  This  was  the  Ganges  canal, 
designed  to  fertilize  the  fields  of  the  Dooab  lying  between  that 
stream  and  the  Jnmna.  Lord  Auckland  was  traversing  this 
prorince  in  1837,  im  his  way  to  Simlah,  when  it  was  desolated 
by  the  great  famine,  which  was  estimated  to  have  swept  away 
a  million  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  have  cost  the  state  half  a 
milUon  sterling.  The  smiling  aspect,  during  this  calamity,  of 
the  districts  which  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  irrigation  from 
the  restored  Mogul  canals  gave  great  weight  to  the  proposal 
of  Captain  Oautley,  who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Colvin,  to 
constmct  a  canal,  and  at  an  interview  with  Lord  Auckland  in 
the  following  year  he  was  attthorized  to  undertake  a  thorough 
examination  (rf  the  low  tract  of  country  lying  near  the  Ganges. 
The  duty  was  entrusted  entirely  to  his  agen<^.  He  com- 
menced his  labonrs  in  December,  1839,  and  compIet«d  the 
whole  of  the  survey,  with  the  designs  of  the  project,  the 
plans,  the  estimates,  and  calculations,  with  no  other  aid  than 
that  of  a  young  infantry  officer,  who  joined  him  at  the  dose 
of  the  final  survey  in  1844.  His  first  report  was  submitted  in 
May  1840,  and  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  who,  in 
a  spirit  of  hberabty  worthy  the  greatness  of  their  trust, 
adopted  the  plan,  extended  it  beyond  the  limits  which  the 
Indian  authorities  had  ventured  to  propose,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Auckland  presented  Captain  Cautley  with 
the  sum  of  6000  rupees,  "  in  consideration  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  woi'k  which  he  had  projected,  and  the  ze^  and 
abihty  displayed  by  him  in  his  plans  and  report."  With  this 
encouragement  from  home,  Lord  Auckland  prosecuted  the 
work  wiLh  the  utmost  vigour,  but  Lord  EUenboroogh  co  bis 
arrival  suspended  all  operations,  and  one  uucovenanted  assist- 
ant was  alone  left  on  the  works.  The  original  design  was  at 
the  same  time  materially  modified,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make 
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the  canal  pnmarily  &  channel  of  navigation — ^tiiougli  there 
waa  a  river  on  each  side  of  it — and  only,  in  the  second  in- 
Btauce,  a  work  of  irrigation.  A  report  was  called  for  on  the 
subject;  this  preposterous  plan  was  rejected,  and  the  canal 
was  restored  to  its  original  object.  The  consideration  of  this 
question  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lord  Hardinge,  and  in  March,  18i7, 
he  visited  the  head  of  the  canal,  and  examined  its  moat  impor- 
tant feature,  the  Solani  aqueduct,  after  which  he  dhected  that 
the  work  should  be  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  activity, 
and  that  funds  should  be  supplied  without  reserve. 
OoH  Of  laid  Theattentionof  LordHardingeduringhisteuiire 
ttMiluMi™^*'  **^  office  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  reduction  of 
1^*^  the  great  Ehalsa  armameut,  in  the  construction 

of  a  new  system  of  government  in  the  Punjab,  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  onr  own  army,  and  the  restoration  of  the  finances. 
These  important  duties  were  sufficieot  to  absorb  the  time  of 
an  admiuistration  which  was  hmited  to  forty-two  months; 
but,  like  Lord  Hastiuga,  Lord  Ifardinge  was  accustomed  to  be 
at  his  desk  an  hour  or  two  before  dawn,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
create  leisure  for  other  laboure  connected  with  the  matetial 
and  social  improvement  of  the  country.  He  gave  a  great  im- 
pulse at  an  important  crisis  to  the  project  of  Indian  railways, 
then  in  the  struggles  of  infancy.  In  October,  1846,  he  pro- 
hibited Sunday  labour  on  all  the  Government  establishments, 
and  gave  our  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  subjects  a  proof  of  our 
reepect  for  the  principles  of  our  creed.  Lord  William  Bentiuck 
had  abolished  suttees  throughout  tlie  British  dominions,  bnt 
they  were  still  perpetrated  in  the  native  states,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  raja  of  Mundee,  a  petty  independent  chief  in 
the  neighbom-hood  of  the  Governor-General's  residence  at 
Simla,  no  fewer  than  twelve  women  were  burnt  alive  on 
his  funeral  pile.  Lord  Ilardinge  employed  the  influence  of 
our  paramount  authority,  to  induce  the  independent  native 
princes  to  abolish,  not  only  female  immolation,  but  female 
infanticide,  and  slavery,  within  their  territories,  and,  he- 
fore  his  departure  from  India,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
x2 
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recdving  written  aseurancea  from  twenty-four  of  the  princes 
&nd  princesses  of  India,  includliig  the  raja  Golab  Sing,  of 
Cashmere,  that  they  had  made  the  most  strenuous  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  meet  hia  wishes,  and  would  not  relax  them ; 
and  a  suttee  in  any  native  state  is  now  considered  as  incredi- 
ble as  a  duel  in  England.  The  distribution  of  his  patronage 
was  regulated  by  an  exclaaive  regard  to  the  pnbUc  interests, 
and  he  was  as  free  from  the  suspicion  of  nepotism  as  Zxird 
Ellenboroagh  himself.  The  selection  be  made  for  important 
offices  did  no  little  credit  to  his  discernment.  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  piibUc  servants  whom  he  was  instrumental  in 
brinpng  foi-ward,  may  be  mentioned  Mr. — afterwards  Sir 
Henry — Elliott,  a  highly  distinguished  oriental  scholar,  and 
an  able  secretary,  who  was  cut  off  before  be  had  reached 
the  maturity  of  his  fame ;  Colonel  Grant,  whom  he  selected  for 
the  Adjutant- Generalship,  and  who  has  won  his  way  to  the 
Governorship  of  Malta;  and  the  present  Governor-General, 
whose  merits  be  was  the  first  to  discover.  Lord  Hardinge 
secured  the  confidence  of  society  in  India,  as  be  bad  done  in 
England,  by  his  sterhng  sense,  and  by  the  rare  combination  of 
a  kind  and  conciliatory  disposition  with  decision  of  character 
and  vigour  of  diecipline.  It  was  felt  on  both  sides  the  Cape, 
that  in  bis  bands  the  empire  was  safe,  and  that  a  spirit  of 
improvement  pervaded  all  his  purposes.  He  left  Calcutta  on 
the  15th  March,  1848,  with  tbe  conviction  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  fire  another  shot  in  India  for  seven  years. 
The  prospect  of  continued  tranquillity  appeared  equally  cw- 
tain  to  all  the  public  writers  of  the  day ;  yet,  so  impossible 
is  it  to  forecast  tbe  future  in  India,  that  before  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth,  the  Punjab  had  revolted  and  been  reconquered, 
and  had  become  a  British  province. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Lort  DiUioDiiB,  On  the  19tb  January,  Lord  Dalhousie  landed  at 
****■  Obandpal  ghant,  in  Calcutta,  and  took  the  oaths 

and  his  seat  ia  Counral,  fifty  years  after  Lord  Wellealey,  whoae 
magnificent  reign  he  was  destined  to  rival,  landed  at  the  aame 
stairs.  He  was  in  his  thurty-sixth  year,  the  yonngeat  man 
who  had  ever  assumed  the  govOTmnent  of  India.  He  may  be 
considered  as  the  laat  of  the  proconsuls  whom  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  had  for  eighty-four  years  been  accus- 
tomed to  addresH  as  "our  Governor-General ;"  his  successor, 
thoQgh  for  some  time  under  their  control,  became  Uie  viceroy 
of  the  Crown.  Lord  Dalhonsie  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  several  years  before  he  succeeded  to  the  family  title. 
He  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  last  cabinet,  at  a  period  when  that  department  was  in- 
undated by  a  fiood  of  railway  projects,  which  taxed  its  ener- 
gies beyond  all  former  example  j  and,  it  was  the  extraordinary 
talent,  industry,  and  aptitude  for  business  which  he  exhibited 
under  that  pressure  which  recommended  biin  to  the  highest 
post  in  the  British  empire — except  the  premiership.  He  as- 
sumed the  management  of  India  without  any  of  that  know- 
ledge of  the  policy  and  the  institutions  of  Government,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  native  princes,  or  the  character  of  the  people,  which 
Lord  Welleeley,  Lord  Minto,  Lord  William  Bentdnck,  and 
Lord  Menborough  had  brought  out  with  them,  but  hia  natural 
genius  soon  caught  the  spirit,  and  mastered  the  details  of  the 
Indian  administration.  The  period  of  his  rule,  which  extended 
to  eight  years,  was  filled  with  transactions  of  the  most  momen- 
tous character,  which  will  long  continue  to  affect  the  happiness 
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of  the  vast  population  of  India.  To  present  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive retrospect  of  his  administration,  it  may  be  uaefnl  to 
waive  the  chronological  order  of  events,  and  to  distribute  them 
under  the  three  divisions  of,  the  miUtary  operations  which  were 
forced  upon  him,  hia  procedure  regarding  the  native  princes, 
and  his  various  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the 
profiperitj  of  the  country, 

Hooinj,  1SU-  Within  four  months  of  his  arrival,  all  those 
'"*•  sanguine  expectations  which  Lord  Hardinge  had 

bequeathed  to  him  of  &  long  reign  of  peace  were  rudely  dissi- 
pated, and  the  note  of  ww  was  again  sonnded  across  the  Sut- 
lege.  Major — afterwards  Sir  Heniy — Lawrence,  a  soldier  and 
»  fitateeman,  to  whom  the  task  of  austaining  British  authority  in 
the  conquered,  but  unsubdued,  kingdom  of  the  Punjab  had  beeo 
conunitted,  was  coustrained  to  visit  England  for  his  health,  and 
he  was  succeeded,  temporarily,  by  his  brother,  and  then  by  Sir 
Frederick  Currie,  a  memb^  of  the  Supreme  Oonncil.  Those 
who  remembered  the  catastrophe  of  Cabul,  saw,  not  witlioat 
some  misgivings,  a  civihan  again  placed  in  a  pontion  whitdi 
required  the  experience  and  the  influential  counsels  of  a  mili- 
tary man.  He  found  no  velvet  cnshion  at  Lahore.  Scarcdy 
had  he  entered  upon  his  ofBce  than  a  small  clond  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  band  appeared  on  the  horizon  over  MooltsD, 
whidi,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  overspread  the  Fnnjabaod 
brought  on  a  conflict  as  ardnoua  as  that  of  1645.  Sawun  Moll, 
who  had  been  appointed  detoan,  or  governor  of  Mooltan,  l^ 
Bnnjeet  Sing,  was  assassinated  in  1644,  after  twenty  years  of 
power,  and  the  administration  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  sod, 
MooTraj,  whose  subordination  to  the  central  authority  of  La- 
hore, was  little  more  titan  nominal.  But  Lall  Sing,  the  minis- 
ter, knowing  that  a  lai^  treasure  had  been  accumulated  by 
Sawun  Mull,  at  Mooltan,  demanded  acrore  of  rupees  as  a  mutur, 
or  succession  fine,  from  bis  son,  who  was  enabled  eventually 
to  effect  a  compromise  for  eighteen  lacs.  He  took  advantage, 
however,  of  tiie  confusion  which  reined  in  the  Punjab,  to 
wlthhdd  payment;  bat,  on  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
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govemmeat  under  British  auspicee,  an  army  was  sent  to  coerce 
him,  but  he  contrired  to  baffle  it.  He  then  applied  for  &e 
interposition  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and,  under  hia  safe  conduct, 
proceeded  to  Lahore.  After  adjusting  the  fine,  he  offered  to 
resign  the  government,  on  the  double  groimd  of  family  dis- 
senaiona,  and  the  new  fiacal  arrangements  which  were  about 
to  be  introduced  i»to  the  province,  and  which  he  affirmed 
would  damage  hia  income.  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Frederick 
Currie  at  Lahore,  Moolraj  renewed  his  offer  of  reaignation, 
without  any  other  stipulation  than  that  of  saving  hie  honour 
in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
native  chieftun  in  the  position  of  Moolraj,  enjoying  all  but 
independent  authority,  seriously  contemplated  the  surrender 
of  hia  power,  althoi^h  he  may  have  made  the  offer  under  a 
feelii^  of  temporaiy  irritation;  and  it  would  have  been  an  act 
of  wisdom  and  pmdence  not  to  put  his  professions  to  the 
proof.  The  durbar,  however,  diosc  to  take  faim  at  hia  word, 
and  in  March  directed  Khan  Sing  to  proceed  to  Mooltan,  on  a 
salary  of  30,000  rupees  a-year,  and  take  over  the  government. 
Sir  Frederick  Currie  selected  Mr.  A^ew,  a  civilian  and  a  good 
oriental  scholar,  to  accompany  him,  nominally,  as  the  political 
^ent,  but  in  reality  to  assume  the  entire  management  of  the 
country,  and  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  finance  andrevenue. 
For  this  proceeding  he  has  been  severely  critidsed,  and  it  has 
been  justly  remarked  that  if  he  was  not  prepared  at  the  time 
to  support  it  by  an  overwhelming  force  i^wnat  all  the  oppo- 
sition it  was  certain  to  encounter,  he  should  have  postponed  the 
mission  until  the  usual  season  of  operations  in  the  cold  weather. 
Mr.  Agaew,  in  company  with  his  aasietant  Lieutenant  Andw- 
eon,  and  Ehan  Sing,  with  an  escort  of  350  Sikh  troops  and  a 
few  guns,  reached  Modtan  on  the  18th  April,  and  encamped 
at  the  Edgah,  a  fortified  temple  in  the  vidnity  of  the  town. 
Mnnieroftti*  ^"^  ^^^  moming  of  the  19th,  Moolraj  waited  on 
BTitiA  aOcen,  the  British  officers,  to  discuss  the  terms  on  which 
'***■  the  fort  and  the  government  were  to  be  given 

np.    He  asked  for  a  regular  deed  of  aojuittance  on  the  pro- 
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dnction  of  the  papers  of  the  previoua  year,  but  Mr.  Agnew  in- 
Bieted  on  all  the  accounts  of  the  preyioua  six  years.  Idoolraj 
naturally  hesitated  to  produce  documents  which  might  com- 
promise him  by  disctosing'  the  secrets  lA  his  administratioii ; 
and,  thoQ^  he  yielded  at  length  to  the  demaod,  he  left  the 
encampment  with  a  scowl  on  his  brow  which  boded  no  good. 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  injured  and  dishonoured  before  his 
own  people.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Mr.  Agnew  and 
Lieutenant  Anderson  proceeded  with  him  to  inspect  the  vuious 
establishments  which  he  was  about  to  resign ;  but,  as  they 
entered  the  fort,  he  requested  them  to  dismiss  a  portion  of 
their  gu&rd,  to  which  they  injudiciously  acceded,  ^though  he 
refused,  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  to  diminish  his  own 
retinue.  As  they  were  returning  from  the  fort  and  crossing 
the  drawbridge,  Mr.  Agnew  received  a  spear  thrust  under  his 
arm,  was  thrown  off  his  horse,  and  wounded  in  three  places 
with  a  sword  as  he  lay  stni^ling  with  his  assailant.  Lien- 
tenant  Anderson  was  likewise  suddenly  sorroiinded  and  felled 
to  the  ground  by  assassins.  Moolraj,  who  was  riding  side  by 
side  with  Mr.  Agnew  at  the  time,  immediately  set  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  rode  oS  at  full  speed  to  his  country  residence,  while 
the  wounded  officers  were  conveyed  by  their  attendants  to 
the  Edgah.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  a  brisk  fire  was 
opened  upon  it  from  the  guns  of  the  citadel,  which  was 
maintained  thronghout  the  day,  and  answered  by  the  gnns 
which  had  accompanied  the  party  from  Lahore.  Mr.  Agnew 
then  despatched  a  letter  appealing  to  the  compassion  of 
Moolraj,  but  he  stated  in  reply  that,  although  anxious  to  come 
to  his  assistance,  he  was  restrained  by  the  violence  of  his 
soldiery.  He  did  not,  however,  refuse  tu  allow  th«n  to  fasten 
a  war  bracelet  on  his  arm,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 
complicity  in  this  atrocious  attempt  to  assassinate  the  British 
officers.  Mr.  Agnew  and  his  companion  were  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  maintain  their  position  until  relief  should  arrive 
from  Bunnoo  or  Bhavnilpore,  but  their  Sikh  escort,  which 
consisted  of  Goorkha  soldiers,  proved  treacherous,  and  went 
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over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy,  le&ving  them  at  the  tuen^  of  a 
crew  of  howling  eara^s,  who  eotered  the  mosque  and  com- 
pleted the  work  of  death.  A  misshapen  monster  of  the  name 
of  GoojuT  Sing,  mahed  upon  Mr.  Agnew,  loaded  him  with  the 
foulest  abase,  and  severed  his  bead  from  his  body  at  the  third 
stroke,  while  the  ruffians  hacked  Lieutenant  Anderson  to 
pieces.  Their  bodies  -were  dragged  out  amid  brutish  yells; 
their  heads  were  presented  to  Moolraj,  and  then  tossed  anion^ 
tho  mob,  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  blown  to  atoms.  The 
morning  after  the  assassination,  Moolraj  transferred  his  family 
and  hie  treasure  to  the  fort,  and,  having  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  insurrectionary  movement,  issued  a  proclamation 
summoning  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  of  every  creed, 
to  rise  and  wage  a  religions  war  with  the  Feringeea, 
HoTCDwnti  ■'■'•^  emergency  for  which  the  foresight  <rf  Lord 

Miction,  Uardinge  had  made  provision  by  his  moveable 
brigades  had  now  arisen  ;  but  there  was  no  longer 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  Punjab,  or 
Lord  Kardinge  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  The  Resident 
at  Lahore  was  an  amiable  and  intelligent  civilian,  the  Governor- 
General  was  an  able  statesman,  bnt  young  in  years  and  new 
in  authority.  He  was  as  yet  but  partially  acquainted  with 
those  who  held  posts  of  importance  in  the  Government,  taiA 
was,  moreover,  without  any  of  that  military  experience  which 
enabled  his  predecessor  to  maintain,  without  presumption,  a 
powerful  control  of  our  military  movements.  Had  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  been  at  Lahore,  he  would  have  moved  the  brigade 
upon  Mooltan,  with  the  same  promptitude  which  he  had  exhi- 
bited in  his  march  to  Cashmere  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
to  crush  Imam-ood-deen,  and  doubtless  with  the  same  success. 
Had  Lord  Hardinge  been  at  the  head  of  the  Govenmient,  he 
would  have  taken  upon  himself  to  despatch  the  large  force  be 
had  massed  on  the  north-west  frontier  and  collected  at  Bukkur, 
and  invested  Mooltan  before  Moolraj  could  make  any  adequate 
preparations  for  resistance.  A  march  through  Sinde  and  from 
Lahore  in  the  month  of  May  would  doubtless  have  occasioned 
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many  casnaltieB,  but  our  empire  in  India  hsA  been  acquired 
and  majntuned,  not  by  fair  'weather  campaigas,  but  by  taking 
the  field  on  every  emergentgr,  and  at  any  season.  On  the  first 
news  of  the  assault  at  Mooltan,  Sir  Frederick  Gurrie  ordered  a 
large  force  of  horee,  foot,  and  artillery  to  prepare  for  a  march; 
bnt  on  hearing,  a  day  or  two  after,  that  the  ofBcers  had  been 
murdered  and  that  their  escort  had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  he 
countermanded  the  movement  of  the  troops,  and  resolved  to 
await  the  dedsion  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  on  whom  he 
pressed  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  energetic  action.  Lord 
Oough,  however,  considered  the  season  of  the  year  unfavour- 
able for  mihtary  operations,  and  determined  to  postpone  them 
to  the  cold  weather,  when  he  shonid  be  prepared  to  take  the 
field  in  person.  Lord  Dalhoosie  gave  his  concurrence  to  tMa 
decifiiou.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  aptly  described  this  procrasti- 
nation as  "  a  resolution  to  have  a  grand  shilcar — hunt — in  the 
cold  season  under  his  own  lead." 

The  Resident  and  the  Commander- in -chief  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  bandy  arguments,  when  Lieu- 
"**  tenant — now  Sir  Herbert  —  Edwardes,  a  young 

officer  employed  in  the  revenue  settlement  of  Bunnoo  a<70S8 
the  Indus,  who  was  at  the  time  known  only  by  the  produc- 
tions of  hia  pen  which  had  recommended  him  to  the  notdoe 
of  his  superiors,  bronght  the  question  of  a  military  movenaent 
to  an  immediate  issue.  With  the  energy  and  military  eDt«r- 
prise  of  Clive,  but  with  greater  moral  uourage,  inasmuch  as  he 
assumed  a  heavier  reeponsibility,  he  determined  to  take  the 
initiative  in  crushing  the  revolt.  Without  waiting  for  orders 
from  Li^ore,  he  crossed  the  Indus  with  1,200  infantry,  350 
horsemen,  and  two  guns,  and  took  up  a  portion  at  the  town 
of  Leiah ;  bnt  a  letter  %^ch  he  intercepted  informed  him  that 
his  men  had  agreed  to  sell  his  head  for  12,000  rupees,  and 
their  own  services  for  a  simdar  sum;  no  dependence  could 
therefore  be  placed  on  them.  Moolraj  was  moving  down  to 
attack  him,  lud  be  found  it  oecessary  to  recross  tbe  river.  His 
assodate  in  this  enterprise,  Colonel  Cortland,  an  officer  in  the 
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service  of  the  durbar,  had  under  his  command  a  regiment  of 
tniatworthy  Mahometans  and  six  ^uns,  and  ihe  two  officers 
made  the  most  Btrenuoua  exertions  to  raise  troops  free  from 
the  infection  of  treachery — "bold  villains  ready  to  risk  their 
ofrn  throats  and  to  cut  those  (rf  any  one  else."  Colonel  Cort- 
land had  been  ordered  by  the  Resident  to  move  soathward 
to  aid  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  and  he  quitted  Lieutenant 
Edwardes  with  2,000  men.  Moolraj  immediately  despatched 
ft  force  of  6,000  men  to  attack  him,  when  Lieutenant  Edwardes 
moved  down  to  his  assistance,  by  land  and  by  water,  executing 
a  march  of  fifty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  combined 
force  was  Buccegaf ul  in  repelling  the  assault,  in  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  Trans-Indus  district,  and  in  obtaining  possession 
of  all  the  boats  on  the  tivet.  Meanwhile,  the  Nabob  of  Bhawul- 
pcffe,  forty  miles  south  of  Mooltan,  who  had  faithfully  niain- 
ttuned  his  alliance  with  the  Company  since  the  visit  of  Captain 
Bumes  in  1833,  was  requested  by  the  Resident,  at  the  instance 
of  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  to  advance  with  his  army  to  the  attack 
of  Moolraj.  Lieutenant  Edwardes  formed  a  jimction  with  his 
troops  on  the  ISth  June  at  Kineyree,  but  found  them  in  a  state 
of  com{det«  disorganization,  their  helpless  commander  sitting 
under  a  tree  counting  his  beads  and  muttering  his  prayers. 
With  great  difficulty  he  established  something  like  order  in  their 
B«tiie  of  rfuiks  before  they  were  atta(^ed  by  Moolraj,  who 
■amjne,  tsth  came  down  upon  thmn  with  a  body  of  8,000  Sikhs 
jtute,  IMS.  j^^  j^^  guns.  The  action  was  fiercely  contested 
for  many  hours,  and  the  result  was  for  a  time  doubtful,  but  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  the  timely  arriv^  of  Colonel  Cortland's 
regiments  with  his  gams  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
the  Mooltan  army  fled  in  confusion  from  the  field.  After  the 
vi(Aory,  Lieutenant  Edwardes  importuned  the  Besident  to 
remforce  him,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  despatdi  of 
an  adequate  force,  but  the  Commander-in-chief  ag^  inter- 
posed his  authority,  because  the  season  was  not  yet  favour- 
able, and  the  siege  train  to  be  drawn  by  bollocks  had  not  as 
yet  moved  from  Cawnpoie.    On  the  28th  June,  Lieutenant 
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Edwardee  was  streugtlieQed  by  the  accession  <^  4,000  men, 
brought  by  Imam-ood-deen,  who  had  returned  to  hia  ^egiance, 
which  raised  his  force,  including  the  Bhawnlpore  contingent, 
to  18,000.  Moolraj,  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  his 
opponents,  advanced  against  them  with  his  whole  force,  which 
had  been  in  the  meantime  augmented  by  deserters  to  11,000^ 
Battle  oi  supported  by  eleven  guns,  and  met  them  at  Sn- 

Sodoouin,  doosain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital.  After 
in  Hi)',  IMS.  ^  cannonade  of  several  hours,  a  brilliant  charge  of 
one  of  Colonel  Cortland's  repments,  led  by  an  office  clerk  <rf 
the  name  of  Quin,  decided  the  action.  The  Mooltan  troops 
recoiled  from  the  assault,  and  fled.  Mooh-aj  was  throvra  from 
his  elephant  by  a  cannon  ball,  and,  mounting  a  horse,  joined 
ihe  fngitives,  and  sought  shelter  within  the  walla  of  the  dty. 
The  spirited  efforts  of  the  young  lieutenant  had  thus,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks,  recovered  the  province  and  shut  up  the 
rebel  in  his  citadel.  "Now,"  he  wroteto  the  Resident,  "  is  the 
time  to  strike ;  it  is  painful  to  see  that  I  have  got  to  the  end 
of  my  tether."  He  represented  in  strong  terms  the  impolicy 
of  condemning  his  raw  levies  to  a  state  of  inactivity  for  three 
or  four  months,  exposed  to  the  intrigues  and  allurements  of 
Moolraj's  emissaries,  while  the  fermentation  in  the  Punjab 
was  daily  becoming  more  intense. 

^  .  Sir  Frederick  Currie  det«rmined  to  lose  no  time 

Deapslcb  of 

omtnawuih.  m  following  Up  the  successful  exertions  of  Lieu- 
'^*^'  tenant  Edwardes,  and  took  upon  himself  tho  re- 

sponsibility of  ordering  General  Whish  to  prepare  the  moveable 
brigade  for  an  immediate  march  to  Mooltan.  Lord  Googh 
refrained  from  offering  any  opposition  to  the  movement  of 
this  force,  but  wisely  determined  to  double  its  strength  and 
raise  it  to  7,000  men,  of  whom  a  third  were  Europeans,  and 
to  send  thirty-four  guns  with  it.  Lord  Dalhousie  said  that 
although  hia  opinion  of  the  proper  period  for  action  had  under- 
gone no  change,  he  was  ansioua  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  Resident,  and  directed  him,  at  all  hazards,  to  carry  out 
the  poh<^  he  bid  resolved  upon  witii  vigour.    Meanwhile, 
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Lieatenant  Edwardes  was  joined  by  a  Sikh  force  which  the 
Lahore  durbar  had  been  permitted  to  deupatch  to  Mooltan 
under  Shore  Sing,  one  of  t^e  meet  infiuential  chiefs  in  the 
Punjab,  astenBibly  to  co-operate  agwnst  Moolraj,  but  in  reality^ 
as  it  Bubseqneutly  appeared,  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
fiupportiug  his  rebellion.  It  was  no  secret  at  Lahore  that 
both  he  and  hie  troops  were  thoroughly  disaffected,  and  tlie 
great  object  of  the  Resident,  after  they  had  [ax>ceeded  on  their 
march,  was  to  prevent  their  being  brought  in  contact  with 
Moolraj  aad  his  bands.  Shere  Sing's  army  was  accordingly 
directed  to  halt  within  fifty  miles  of  Mooltan,  but,  after  the 
victory  of  the  1st  July,  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his 
progress  to  that  town.  This  was  the  cardinal  error  of  the 
first  period  of  the  campaign,  and  it  entailed  the  moat  disastrous 
results.  Shere  Sing  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  his  soldiers 
wore  incessantly  urging  him  to  join  the  revolt,  and  that  if 
Lieutenant  Edwardes  had  not  been  victorious  at  Sudoosain 
they  would  have  gone  over  to  Moohraj  to  a  man.  Daring  the 
time  they  were  encamped  before  Mooltan  not  a  day  passed 
without  some  desertions  to  the  enemy,  and  the  peril  of  the 
British  commander  was  seriously  augmented  by  the  presence 
of  these  worse  than  doubtful  allies. 

Tha  fntrimaB  of  The  events  which  transpired  at  Lahore  during 
the  nuiianuiee.  these  proceedings  exposed  the  mine  upon  which 
we  had  been  for  some  time  sitting  in  the  Pnnjab. 
The  Maharanee,  a  woman  of  insatiable  ambition  and  inde- 
fatigable intrigue,  and  animated  with  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility 
to  British  ascendency,  had  been  placed  under  restraint  at  a 
place  called  Shakoopoor,  a  few  miles  from  Lahore,  and  her 
annual  allowance  of  a  lac  and  a-half  of  rupees  had  been 
reduced  to  4,000.  In  May,  1848,  a  conspiracy  to  corrupt  the 
troops  at  Lahore  was  discovered  and  traced  to  her  machina- 
tions, and  two  of  her  ^ents  were  convicted  and  executed. 
The  investigation  condncted  on  this  occasion  disclosed  the 
startling  fact  that  she  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  a 
conspiracy  against  us,  and  that  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Lahore 
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dnrbar,  with  tbe  exception  of  two,  had  agreed  to  oo-operata 
with  her  for  our  expuleion.  It  was  likewise  asserted  that 
Khan  Sing,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Agnev  to  Mooltan,  was 
himself  deeply  implicated  in  the  plot,  and  had  engaged  to 
raise  the  province  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  citadel.  She  bad  extended  her  intrigues  to  Cabul,  to  Can- 
dahar,  to  Cashmere,  to  the  Sikh  protected  states,  and  even  to 
the  princes  of  Sajpootana ;  and  had  endeavoured  to  organize 
a  confederacy  against  British  authority  as  rami6ed  as  that 
which  Bajee  Rao  had  projected  thirty  years  before.  The  whole 
body  of  Sikh  troops  in  the  durbar  army  was  ripe  for  revolt. 
There  did  not  exist  a  chief  or  an  officer  who  was  not  eager  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreigners,  and  again  to  enshriue  the 
national  idol  of  Ehalsa  supremacy.  There  was  not  an  inch  of 
firm  ground  under  our  feet  throughout  the  country  of  the  five 
rivers.  Sir  Frederick  considered  that  in  these  circumstances 
there  could  he  no  peace  or  security  while  the  Maharanee  con- 
tinued in  the  Punjab,  fomenting  disaffection  ;  and,  by  an 
unexpected  and  adroit  movement,  which  anticipated  all  oppo- 
sitiou,  he  caused  her  to  be  conveyed  across  the  Sutlege  and 
transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Resident  at  Benares,  the  warder 
of  the  dethroned  princes  and  princesses  of  India. 
chQiiw  Sing ,  The  spirit  of  revolt  now  began  openly  to  de- 
■***■  velope  itself.    Chutter  Sing,  the  father  of  Sbere 

Sing,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Hazara,  lying  on  the  left  bank:  of  the  Indus,  ex- 
hibited unequivocal  signs  of  disaffection,  and  caused  Colonel 
Canora,  one  of  Runjeet  Sing's  old  officers,  to  be  put  to  death, 
because  he  refused  to  move  bis  guns  without  the  orders  of  the 
political  agent.  The  Resident  was  slow  to  credit  his  treachery, 
and  Jhunda  Sing,  who  was  supposed  to  possess  more  influence 
over  him  than  any  other  man,  was  sent  to  endeavour  to  keep 
him  to  his  allowance.  Jhimda,  however,  turned  traitor  himself, 
and  joined  the  standard  of  Chutter  Sing,  who  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Captain  Nicholson,  whom  Major 
Lawrence  had  promptly  sent  down  to  hold  Attok,  the  key 
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of  the  iDduB.  Throughout  the  month  of  AuguBt,  Chutfer  Sing 
adjured  hia  son  Shere  Sing  to  join  the  national  revolt,  but  he 
continued  to  aaeure  Lieutenant  Edwardes  of  his  unalterable 
fidebty,  profeBBed  to  shofr  all  the  commnnicatioDS  he  had 
received  from  his  father,  and  offered  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance on  the  holy  book. 

oeae™!  whiih'B  Cr^neral  Whiah'a  brigades,  consisting  of  about 
opoiMioBi,  7,000  men,  with  a  battering  train,  started  for 
Moolt-an  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  but,  though  the 
distance  was  only  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  unrivalled  convenience  of  water  carriage  down  the 
stream,  the  force  was  thirty-nine  days  in  reaching  its  destina- 
tion. This  procrastination,  combined  with  the  open  defection  of 
Chntter  Sing,  enabled  Moolraj  to  augment  the  strength  of  his 
army,  and  to  improve  the  defences  of  the  town  and  the  fort, 
while  it  also  inspired  him  with  increased  confidence.  Strange 
to  say,  it  was  found  that  General  Whish'a  troops  were  more 
healthy  during  their  progress  to  Mooltan  than  they  had  been 
in  cantonments,  and  it  was  manifest  that  the  unsuitablenesn 
of  the  season,  which  was  urged  as  the  ground  of  objection  to 
an  early  and  prompt  movement,  was  a  mere  bugbear.  The 
battering  train  at  length  reached  Mooltan  on  the  3rd  Sep- . 
tember,  and  the  garrison  was  summoned  to  an  unconditional 
surrender,  not,  however,  in  the  name  of  the  Maharajah,  the 
actual  sovereign  of  the  Punjab,  but  in  that  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  England ;  and  the  Sikhs  were  thus  led  to  tlw 
conclusion  that  we  had  already  determined  to  confiscate  the 
country.  Mooltan,  from  its  position  on  the  Chenab  and  on 
the  highway  of  commerce  between  Central  Asia  and  Hin- 
dostan,  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  Punjab. 
The  fort  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  India,  erected  on  elevated 
ground,  with  walls  substantially  built  of  brick,  about  forty 
feet  high,  strengthened  by  thirty  towers,  and  protected  by 
a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide.  It  was  garrisoned  by  about  2,000 
men,  and  the  town,  which  was  likewise  strongly  fortified, 
by  some  10,000  more.    Moobaj  had  fifty-two  guns  at  his 
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command.  The  first  aaeault  was  made  on  tbe  suburban  cut- 
works,  which  were  defended  with  great  resolution,  and  were 
not  carried  without  the  loss  of  2  72  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom 
serenteen  were  officers.  A  good  poeitioa  wae  thus  obt^ned 
for  bombarding  the  town ;  bnt  within  eight  dava  after  the 
batteries  had  opened,  all  operations  were  at  once  brought  to 
a  close.  Shere  Sing  yielded  at  length  to  the  importouity  of 
hia  fatter  and  the  eagerness  of  his  troops,  and  on  the  14tfa 
September  broke  up  his  camp,  ordered  the  "drum  of  religion" 
to  strike  up,  and  passed  over  to  the  enemy  with  5,000  troops, 
two  mortars  and  ten  guns.  After  this  defection,  Qeueral 
'Whiah  found  it  impossible  to  continue  the  mege,  and  accord- 
ingly abandoned  the  trenches  the  next  day,  and  retired  to  a 
positioQ  in  the  vidnity  of  the  town,  well  adaptod  for  the  re- 
ception of  provisions  by  water.  There  he  threw  up  entrench- 
ments, waiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  was,  in  f acti 
besieged  in  his  turn.  Shere  Sing  immediately  issued  a  pro- 
clamation "  by  direction  of  the  holy  Gooroo,"  under  the  seals 
of  nine  of  the  chiefs  in  his  army,  announcing  a  religious  war 
against  the  "  cruel  Peiingees,"  and  calling  upon  all  who  eat  the 
salt  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Ehalsa,  Duleep  Smg,  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  raja  Shere  Sing  and  the  dewan  Moolraj,  to 
cut  off  the  posts,  and  to  put  every  European  to  death, 
oenaninTDitin  The  whole  of  the  Punjab  was  now  in  a  state  of 
thB  PonjU),  iB*e.  ,.evolt,  with  tile  exception  of  the  two  Sikh  forces 
at  Feshawur  and  Buunoo  across  the  Indus,  and  they  only 
wtuted  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  join  their  fellow  countrymen. 
The  chiefs  who  had  received  especial  distinction  and  advan- 
tage from  the  British  authorities  were  among  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion.  The  veterans  of  Run  jeetSing'Barmy,8cattered  through 
the  couutry,  burned  with  impatience  to  meet  the  British  bat- 
talions in  the  field,  recovw  their  lost  honour,  and  restore  the 
religious  supremacy  and  the  military  glories  of  the  Kh^a.  The 
paltry  outbreak  of  Moolraj,  fostered  by  the  folly  of  delay,  had 
grown  into  a  portentous  war.  Lord  Dalhousie  found  that  he  had 
a  great  cri^  to  face,  and  the  bravest  soldiers  in  India,  animated 
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by  a  patriotic  euthusJasm,  to  encounter.  The  work  which  had 
taxed  the  utmost  powere  of  his  experienced  and  military  pre- 
decessor WAS  now  to  be  done  over  again,  and  be  showed  him- 
self fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  In  writing  to  the  Secret 
Committee  he  stated  that  no  other  course  was  now  open  to 
us  but  to  prosecute  a  general  Punjab  war  with  vigour,  and 
ultimately  to  occupy  the  country  with  our  troops.  Prepara- 
tions were  accordingly  made  to  take  the  field  in  earnest.  An 
army  was  called  up  from  Bombay  to  reinforce  General  Whish, 
and  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Clerk,  who  had  foreboded  no  good 
from  the  premature  deputation  of  Mr.  Agnew  and  Lieutenant 
Anderson  to  Mooltaa,  organized  a  force  of  7,000  men  to  move 
into  the  Punjab.  An  addition  of  17,000  men  was  made  to  the 
strength  of  the  Bengal  regiments,  and  the  army  destined  for 
operations  in  the  Punjab  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Feroze- 
pore.  On  the  10th  October  Lord  Dalhousie  proceeded  towards 
the  scene  of  operations ;  and,  at  a  farewell  entertainment  given 
to  him  at  Barrackpore,  took  occasion  to  say  in  the  course  of  hia 
speech,  "  Unwarned  by  precedent,  uninfluenced  by  example, 
the  Sikh  nation  has  called  for  war,  and  on  my  word.  Sirs,  they 
shall  have  it  with  a  vengeance." 

Honmenu  of  Shere  Sing  was  received  with  great  coldness 

Bh«re  aug,  1848.  j,ij^  mjatnist  by  Moolraj,  who  wished  him  to 
desert  the  English,  but  not  to  encumber  Moollan  with  hia 
presence.  His  troops  were  not  peiinitted  to  enter  the  town 
till  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidehty  to  the  rebel  cause  on  the 
holy  book,  and  even  then  were  required  to  encamp  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  the  gates  of  which  were  closed  against  them. 
Moolraj  was  especially  apprehensive  that  Shere  Sing  would 
make  a  large  demand  of  money,  and  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  pi'omising  pay  to  his  troops,  on  condition  that  he  should 
go  forth  and  engage  in  one  good  tight  with  General  Whieh; 
but  this  he  thought  fit  to  decline.  He  had  objects  of  ambition 
of  his  own.  Uis  father  had  directed  him  to  advance  to  Guze- 
rat,  which  he  selected  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Sikh  troops, 
little  dreaming  that  it  was  destined  soon  after  to  bo  the  grave  of 
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their  independence.  He  accordingly  quitted  Mooltan  twenty- 
five  daya  after  his  revolt,  and  on  the  9th  October  maixshed 
towards  the  Ravee  with  an  army  of  5,000  men,  swuiled  at 
every  stage  by  the  old  soldjers  of  the  Khalaa  army,  who  duly 
flocked  to  his  standard.  He  advanced  np  to  Jong  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chenab,  laying  waste  the  country  as  he  proceeded, 
and  announcing  his  intention  to  attack  the  dty  of  Lahore.  He 
pushed  one  of  his  divisions  np  to  a  poBition  only  twenty  milee 
distant  from  the  capital,  and  had  the  audacity  to  bum  a  bridge 
of  boats  on  the  Ravee,  the  flames  of  which  were  visible  from 
the  battlements  of  the  citadel.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  whi<A 
these  movements  exhibited  astounded  the  Resident,  and  he 
became  importunate  with  the  Commander-in-chief  for  im- 
mediate reinforcements.  The  capital,  he  said,  was  hemmed 
in  and  menaced  by  the  rebels,  who  were  raising  the  country 
withm  twelve  miles  of  it,  and  if  an  attack  were  made  on  the 
cantonments,  it  would  be  supported  by  a  simultaneous  rising 
in  the  city,  which  contMued  30,000  swordsmen,  and  a  popula- 
tion universally  disaffected ;  the  Government  would  thus  be 
placed  in  a  very  critical  and  disgraceful  position.  Happily, 
Shere  Sing  was  ignorant  of  the  defenceless  situation  in  whidi 
the  capital  bad  been  unaccountably  left  for  many  weeks  after 
he  and  his  father  were  known  to  be  in  open  rebeUion  witli 
15,000  gallant  and  enthusiastic  Sikhs  under  their  baoneiii. 
Two  regiments  of  infantry,  together  with  one  of  cavahy,  and 
some  artillery  were  despatched  from  Ferozepore  for  the  defence 
of  Lahore,  but  they  marched  leisurely  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles 
a-day.  Shere  Sing,  however,  instead  of  attacking  the  city, 
marched  westward  to  meet  the  Bunnoo  troops,  consisting  of 
four  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavtdry,  six  troops  of 
horse  artillery  and  four  guns,  who  had  at  length  mutinied 
and  murdered  their  officers.  The  Resident  was  relieved  frmn 
his  anxieties  by  the  arrival  of  the  Ferozepore  brigade  under 
Colonel  Cureton,  to  whom  the  Commander-in-chief  issncd  a 
poeitivo  and  unqualified  injonctaon  to  undertake  no  active 
:e  whatever  till  he  himself  came  up  with  the  main  army. 
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^^^  Chutter  Sing,  having  raised  the  atandard  of 

Don  Uihonwd,  rebellion,  and,  as  he  Baid,  "  devoted  his  head  to 
'***■  God  and  his  arma  to  the  Khalaa,"  opened  nego- 

tiations with  Oabul,  and  made  Dost  Mahomed  the  oSer  of  the 
province  of  Feshawur,  on  condition  of  his  joining  the  crasade 
against  the  English.  The  alliance,  which  was  speedily  com- 
pleted, was  one  of  the  most  singular  compacts  even  in  oriental 
history.  The  Dost  had  always  considered  the  Sikhs  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  his  nation  and  his  creed.  Runjeet  Smg 
had  for  twenty  years  been  engaged  in  dismembering  the 
Afghan  monarchy,  from  which  he  had  wrested  the  provinces  of 
Cashmere,  Mooltan,  and  Feshawur,  as  well  as  other  territories  on 
both  sides  the  Indus,  He  had  joined  the  British  Government 
in  the  expedition  to  Cabul,  which  resulted  in  sending  the  Dost 
a  houseless  wanderer  to  Bokhara,  and  eventually  a  captive  to 
Calcutta.  The  Dost  had  seen  the  mosques  at  Feshawur  dese- 
crated by  the  inlidel  Sikhs,  and  the  Mahomedan  population  of 
the  Funjab  trampled  under  foot  by  religious  intolerance.  It 
was  a  strong  indication  of  the  hopes  which  our  procrastina- 
tion had  excited,  that  he  who  had  beheld  with  bis  own  eyes  the 
magnitude  of  our  resources,  and  witnessed  the  extmcticm  of 
Runjeet  Sing's  power,  should  bury  in  obUvion  his  animosity  to 
the  Sikhs,  and  join  an  incipient  revolt  directed  against  our 
supremacy.  So  elated  was  he  with  the  prospect  of  revenge, 
that  he  not  only  promised  to  join  the  insurgents  vrith  his  con- 
tingent, but  addressed  an  impertinent  letter  to  the  British 
authoriUes,  exulting  in  the  acquisition  of  Feshawur,  and  offer- 
ing hie  good  offices  to  mediate  between  them  and  the  Sikha, 
HaiDT  L»imn  '^®  province  of  Feshawur  which  Chutter  Sing 

■cFHhBWDr,  sold  to  the  Afghans,  was  under  tiie  political 
charge  of  Sir  George — then  Major — Lawrence, 
one  of  the  Lawrence  brothers,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  body 
of  8,000  Sikh  troops,  upon  whose  fidelity  httle  reliance  could 
be  placed,  now  that  the  whole  atmosphere  was  charged  with 
treason.  Chatter  Sing  never  ceased  to  press  them  to  join  hia 
etaudard,  and  it  required  all  the  ta^t  of  the  Major,  and  the 
T  2 
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great  influence  which  he  had  acquired  over  thorn,  to  maintain 
his  post  in  these  desperate  circumstances.  He  had  repeat- 
edly entreated  that  a  brigade  might  be  sent  up  to  hold  the 
jn^vince,  but  though  a  colmun  was  at  one  time  warned  for 
that  service,  it  was  speedily  countermanded.  The  troops  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  offers  of  Chutter  Sing  so  steadily,  that, 
in  despair  of  success,  he  was  about  to  march  from  the  Indus 
to  join  hia  son,  when  his  object  was  accomplished  tbroogh  the 
agency  of  Sultau  Mahomed,  the  brother  of  Dost  Mahomed,  and 
the  personification  of  Afghan  perfidy.  He  was  under  peculiar 
obligations  ta  Sir  Heniy  Lawrence,  who  found  him  a  prisoner 
at  Lahore,  and  not  only  restored  him  to  hberty,  but  reinstated 
him  in  his  jageers  at  Peshawur.  His  gratitude  was  manifcHted 
by  seducing  the  troops  from  their  allegiance,  and  pressing 
them  to  assault  the  brother  of  his  benefactor.  Under  his  insti- 
gation they  marched  down  to  the  Residency  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  October  and  attacked  it  with  shot,  shrapnell  aod 
grape.  The  Major  and  Lieutenant  Bowie,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson,  quitted  it  under  the  escort  of  fifty  Afghan  horse, 
and  the  soldiers  inunediately  rushed  in  and  sacked  it.  On  the 
morning  of  the  attack.  Sultan  Mahomed  had  given  the  most 
solemn  assurances  of  protection  to  the  Major  and  his  party, 
and  offered  to  lead  them  in  safety  to  his  own  town  of  Eohat. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  there,  however,  he  sold  them  to  Chutter 
Sing,  who  conducted  them  back  as  prisoners  to  Peshawur, 
where  they  were  strictly  guarded,  but  otherwise  treated  with 
great  respect. 

Tiwitrwid  The  grand  army  was  at  length   assembled  in 

•nor,  18**-  the  month  of  October  at  Ferozepore.  It  was 
weak  in  infantry,  but  strong  in  artillery.  An  entire  divi- 
sion was  waiting  at  Mooltan  for  tlie  junction  of  the  Bombay 
colmnn  to  renew  the  siege  j  Brigadier  Wheler  was  engaged 
in  operations  in  the  Jullundcr ;  a  considerable  garrison  was 
required  for  Lahore,  and  there  was  a  reserve  force  under  Sir 
Dudley  HiU.  Lord  Gough  liad  under  his  command  tour  British 
and  eleven  uative  infantiy  regiments.     Upwards  of  sixty  field 
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gcna  were  attached  to  the  divisions  of  cavalry  and  uifantiy,  and 
eight  howitzers  and  f«n  eighteen  pounders  had  been  equipped 
■with  good  forethought  to  be  drawn  by  elephants  and  bullocks, 
and  manoeuvred  with  the  readiness  of  field  artillery.  The 
cavalry  consisted  of  three  noble  regiments  of  British  horse, 
backed  by  five  regimeuts  of  light  cavalry,  and  five  complete 
corps  of  irregular  horse  under  the  command  of  the  veteran 
Hearsey,  the  adjutant  of  Fitzgerald  at  the  battle  of  Seeta- 
buldee,  thirty-one  years  before.  Lord  Gongh  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  early  in  November,  and  crossed  the  Ravee 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  when  the  actual  operations  of  the 
army  may  be  said  to  have  commenced — seven  months  after  the 
murder  of  the  two  officers  at  Mooltan.  Shere  Sing,  by  moviftg 
to  the  northward,  had  compelled  the  British  to  operate  on  two 
lines.  While  they  were  combining  their  forces  before  Mooltan, 
they  had  at  the  same  time  to  confront  the  insurrection  in  the 
superior  delta  of  the  five  rivers,  and  for  this  double  operation 
the  force  of  infantry  was  manifestly  feeble.  Shere  Sing,  with 
about  16,000  Sikhs,  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Ramnugur,  on 
the  Chenab,  of  which  he  occupied  both  banks.  His  main  force 
was  encamped  on  the  right  bank,  protected  by  batteriea 
mounting  twenty-eight  guns,  and  sufficiently  covered  from 
any  fire  that  could  be  opened  from  the  opposite  bank.  He 
had  boats  on  the  river  and  the  command  of  a  ford,  and  had 
ventured  without  much  risk  to  push  a  detachment  across. 
LoH  Gough  opened  the  campaign  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
November  by  marching  down  to  Ramnngnr,  while  his  heavy 
gTins,  his  pontoon,  and  hia  engineer  establishment  were  far 
in  the  rear.  According  to  some  of  the  best  military  authorities 
his  movements  should  have  been  confined  to  a  reconnaiisance 
a»  force,  and  a  feint  attack,  while  his  infantry  and  cavalry 
advanced  to  Wnzeerabad,  thirty  miles  higher  up  on  the  great 
high  road  of  the  Punjab,  There  he  might  have  estabUahed  a 
bridge  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  guns,  and  encountered 
Shere  Sing  to  advantage,  if,  abandoning  his  entrenchments, 
he  advanced  against  him.    He  resolved,  however,  to  attack 
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at  once  the  Sikh  force  on  the  !ef  t  bank  at  Eanmugnr,  and 
Acdmi  o(  "Irive  it  across  the  river.  After  a  eligbt  akmuish, 
B«»™»iif.  the  fire  of  the  light  artillery,  consisting  of  twelve 
guns,  drove  back  tbe  Sikhs,  when  Shere  Sin^ 
opened  an  irresistible  fire  of  shot  and  shell  on  the  British  iorce 
from  his  batteries  planted  upon  the  high  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  The  order  was  given  to  hmbernp  and  retire, 
bat  one  gun  and  two  waggons  could  not  be  extricated  from  the 
Buid.  Instead  of  spiking  the  gun  and  blowing  up  the  waggons, 
valuable  time  was  lost  in  endeavouring  to  extricate  them.  A. 
formidable  body  of  the  enemy  rushed  over,  but  Ci^ain  Ouvry- 
gallantly  charged  among  them  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
artillery,  though  not  without  loss,  as  the  broken  ground  had 
by  this  time  been  occupied  by  tbe  enemy's  musketeers.  The 
infantry  was  then  marched  down  to  the  ridge  which  marked 
the  height  of  the  river  during  the  rains,  and  from  that  eleva- 
tion the  strength  of  the  Sikh  position  became  fully  visible. 
As  tbe  British  cavalry  and  infantry  retired,  several  thousand 
of  the  enemy's  horse  crossed  the  ford  towards  the  deserted 
gun,  and  their  marksmen  crowded  over,  while  tbe  battery  of 
twenty-eight  guiis  played  incessantly  on  our  receding  force. 
Here  the  operations  of  the  da,y  should  have  terminated,  as 
any  further  movement  against  such  fearful  odds  would  have 
been  an  act  of  infatuation ;  but  it  was  committed.  Colonel 
William  Havelock,  in  command  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  one  of 
the  most  gallant  ofScers  in  the  Queen's  service,  who  had 
earned  laurels  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterioo,  rashly 
solicited  permission  to  charge  the  Sikhs,  and  in  an  evil  hour 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  granted  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief.  Supported  by  the  5th  cavalry,  he  rushed  forward  and 
at  once  cleared  the  bank  of  the  enemy,  and  then  pursned  them 
down  into  the  sands.  The  guns  from  the  opposite  bank,  as  well 
as  those  which  had  been  brought  over  in  haste,  to  the  number 
of  eight,  opened  on  the  dragoons ;  their  horses  became  ex- 
hausteil  and  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  sand.  Colonel 
Havelock  waa  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  killed,  but  not 
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Dutta  or  coionoi  before  he  had  felled  three  or  four  oE  his  aasful- 
^m^icmion.  *''*^'  ^"^  *^  attack  the  gallant  and  experienced 
1^*9'  Colonel  Cureton,  who  had  raised  bimaelf  to  dis- 

tinotion  from  the  ranks  in  which  he  had  enlisted  as  a  runaway 
lad,  was  lost  to  the  army.  The  death  of  two  such  men  would 
have  been  sufficient  tu  mar  congratulations  on  a  victory,  bat 
that  their  lives  should  have  been  sacrificed  in  this  idle  and 
bootless  skirmish,  served  to  deepen  the  regrets  of  the  army. 
The  dry  sandy  bed  of  a  large  stream  swept  by  the  fire  of 
twenty-eight  guns  was  not  the  field  for  a  cavahy  action.  It 
may  here  be  incidentally  noticed,  that  two  days  after  the  flght 
at  Eamuugur,  a  paper  was  transmitted  to  Lord  Dalhousie  from 
Shere  Sing's  camp,  containing  the  Sikh  justification  of  the 
revolt,  which  they  rested  on  the  elevation  of  the  raja  Golab 
Sing,  a  Rajpoot,  the  banishment  of  the  Maharanee,  the  dis- 
regard of  Sikh  prejudices,  the  advancement  of  Mahomedans, 
and,  above  all,  the  slaughter  of  the  cow. 
Action ofs»-  ^°'^  Gough,  having  withdrawn  his  troops  after 
dooiapore.  iB<i  tJie  action  on  the  22nd  beyond  the  reach  of  Shere 
Sing's  batteries,  awaited  for  a  week  the  arrival  of  his  hea^ 
gnns  and  his  pontoon.  Any  attempt  to  assail  the  strong 
position  of  the  Sikhs  on  the  Chenab  in  front  could  only  be  the 
dictate  of  the  wildest  folly,  and  it  wa,s  wisely  determined  to 
throw  a  strong  division  across  the  river  higher  up,  and  move 
down  upon  the  left  flank  of  their  entrenchments,  while  the 
Commander-in-chief  occupied  their  attention  by  a  cannonade 
in  front.  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  an  officer  who  had  acquired 
celebrity  in  the  Pemnsula,  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  turning  force,  which  consisted  of  8,000  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  with  thirty  field  pieces  and  two  heavy  guns.  He 
marched  an  hour  after  midnight  on  the  1st  Deceniber,  and 
reached  Wuzeerabad,  twenty-four  miles  up  the  river,  where, 
with  the  wd  of  boats  collected  hy  the  activity  of  Captain 
Nicholson,  a  distinguished  political  officer,  he  crossed  the 
Chenab  by  midday  of  the  2nd,  and  thus  transferred  the 
maet«ry  of  the  river  from  the  Sikhs  to  the  British.    Aitex  a 
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haafy  meal  his  force  marched  down  twelve  miles  towards  the 
enemy's  position.  At  midnight  he  received  instructiona  from 
Lord  Gough  to  make  an  attack  on  the  flank  of  Shere  Sing's 
encampment  in  the  morning',  while  the  main  army  crossed  over 
at  Ramnugur  to  cooperate  with  his  movements  ;  bnt  he  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  six  miles  when  another  communication 
fmm  head-quarters  informed  him  that  the  army  could  not 
cross  for  want  of  boats,  but  that  General  Oodby  had  been 
despatched  with  a  brigade  to  cross  the  stream  six  miles  higher 
up  and  unite  with  him.  He  was  instmcted  to  aid  the  move- 
ments of  that  brigade,  but  to  suspend  any  attack  on  the  Sikha 
till  it  had  joined  him ;  and  he  accordingly  despatched  a  native 
regiment  to  secure  the  ford.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  his 
men,  who  had  tasted  little  food  for  forty-eight  hours,  were 
partaking  of  a  light  refreshment,  when  the  rushing  sound  of 
round  shot  made  them  start  to  their  feet  and  take  to  their 
arms,  Shere  Sing,  on  hearing  of  Sir  Joseph's  movement, 
withdrew  his  army  from  its  position  at  Ramnugur,  and 
inarched  down  to  meet  him,  leaving  Lord  Gough  to  expend 
his  powder  and  shot  upon  an  empty  encampment.  Sir  Joseph, 
who  had  proceeded  to  the  ford  in  search  of  Brigadier  Godby, 
hastened  back  on  hearing  of  the  attack  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
I'ectified  his  position  by  withdrawing  his  troops  two  hundred 
yards  from  fields  of  lofty  sugar  cane  into  clear  ground.  The 
Sikhs  perceiving  this  movement,  rushed  foi-ward  with  loud 
shouts  of  "  the  Feriugeee  are  flying."  The  action  took  place 
at  the  village  of  Sadoolapore,  where  for  two  hours  the  British 
force  sustained  the  incessant  fire  of  the  enemy  without  return- 
ing a  shot  till  they  were  fully  within  range,  when  the 
artillery  opened  with  deadly  effect.  During  the  engagement 
Sir  Joseph  received  ordere  from  Lord  Gough  to  act  according 
to  his  own  discretion  as  to  attacking  the  Sikhs  without  wait- 
ing for  General  Godby ;  but  there  remioned  only  one  short 
hour  of  daylight.  By  half  past  four  the  hostile  cannon  began 
to  slaiien,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Sikhs  had  failed  in 
their  attack,   but  Sir  Joseph  did  not  deem  It  prudent  to 
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advance  upon  them.  His  force  consisted  of  only  two  brigades; 
a  regiment  was  at  the  ford,  and  General  Godby'e  brigade  had 
not  joined  him.  The  enemy  were  supposed  to  number  30,000, 
with  forty  pieces  of  cannon;  they  were  strongly  posted  mahoe 
of  three  villages,  aod  if  driven  from  them,  might  have  retired 
on  their  camp,  which  could  only  have  been  stormed  in  dark- 
ness. With  the  example  of  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshuhur  before 
him.  Sir  Joseph  wisely  determined  not  to  precipitate  his  brave 
troops,  broken  down  and  wearied  as  they  were,  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  tents,  waggons,  and  tumbrils,  among  exploding  mines 
and  expense  magazines.  At  midnight  the  barking  of  dogs 
betrayed  the  movement  of  the  Sikh  army,  and  when  the 
General  put  his  army  in  motion  to  pursue  them  in  the  morning, 
he  found  that  they  were  already  beyond  his  reach.  Under 
cover  of  the  night,  Shere  Sing  had  removed  all  his  guns  and 
ammunition  towai'ds  the  Jhelum,  "leaving  not  a  goat  behind." 
The  advantage  of  the  action  doubtless  rested  with  htm,  for  he 
had  marched  away  at  his  own  will  and  leisure  to  a  better 
position,  but  Lord  Qough  thought  fit  to  claim  tiie  victory, 
and  in  a  magniloquent  despatch  announced  that  "  it  had 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  to  the  British  arms  the 
most  successful  issue  to  the  extensive  combinations  rendered 
necessary  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Chenab  and  the  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  the  Sikh  force."  The  community  in  India, 
spoiled  by  marvellously  good  fortune,  impugned  the  military 
strategy  which  enabled  the  Sikh  genera!  to  escape  with  all 
his  camion  aud  with  his  army  unscathed ;  men  of  sanguine 
temperament  denounced  his  over  caution,  but  this  crude  con- 
demnation has  been  rectified  by  the  cool  judgment  of  profes- 
sional criticism,  and  Sir  Joseph's  merits  have  been  fully 
appreciated,  not  less  for  saving  his  troops  on  the  night  of  the 
3rd  December  from  unprofitable  loss,  and  the  British  arms 
from  the  hazard  of  serious  disaster,  than  for  his  successful 
passage  of  the  river. 

Nofcio  oooru  of  While  the  elements  of  rebclUon  were  reeMng 
offlJ^leia.     throughout  the  Punjab  and  the  Commander-in- 
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cLief  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  cold  weather,  British 
interests  in  the  various  districts  of  the  Punjab  were  maintained 
b7  the  pohtical  officsers  with  a  degree  of  sMll  and  energy 
which  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  Company's  servioe. 
Mr.  John  Lawrence  had  been  entiiieted  with  the  charge  of  the 
Jnllnnder  dooab,  the  Sikh  province  beyond  the  Sutlege  which 
Lord  Hardinge  had  annexed  to  the  British  territories.  A 
detachment  of  rebel  Sikhs  croaaed  the  Eavee  and  laid  Biege  to 
an  important  fortrege.  One  raja  broke  out  in  the  upper  range 
of  hills,  and  another  followed  hia  example  in  the  lower  range, 
and  the  whole  province  was  on  the  point  of  being  enveloped  in 
the  flames  of  revolt.  Mr.  Lawrence  had  now  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  that  spirit  of  enterpriae,  energy,  and 
resolution  which  was  developed  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
PuDJab  nme  years  later  during  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  and  which 
eventually  led  him  up  to  the  highest  aeat  in  the  empire.  By 
the  absence  of  the  General,  he  and  his  assistants  were  left  to 
act  on  tbeii  own  discretion.  He  collected  a  force  of  hill  men 
and  of  Sikhs,  and  boldly  led  them  against  their  own  coimtiy- 
men,  captured  or  dispersed  the  insurgents,  and  in  the  short 
period  of  thirteen  days  extinguished  all  opposition,  and 
restored  peace  and  order  to  the  province.  On  the  western 
frontier,  along  the  line  of  the  Indus,  Captain  Abbott,  of 
Khiva  celebrity,  Captain  Nicholson,  Lieutenant  Lumsden,  and 
Lieutenant  Taylor  continued  foi'  many  months  to  maintain 
their  isolated  and  perilous  positions  with  a  chivahous  bearing 
in  the  midst  of  univereal  treacheiy.  On  the  first  suspicion 
of  Chutter  Sing's  disloyalty,  Major  Lawrence  had  wisely 
despatched  Captain  Nicholson  to  secure  ^ttok  ;  and  that 
important  post  waa  suhsequently  held  by  Captain  Herbert 
with  a  small  body  of  Mahomedan  troops.  The  fort  was  in 
BO  dilapidated  a  state  that  it  could  not  have  withstood  a 
scientific  and  vigorous  attack  for  six  hours,  but  with  a  spirit 
of  heroism  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  defence  of  Arcot, 
he  muntained  his  post  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Sikhs 
for  six  weeks.    Dost  Mahomed  at  length  made  his  appearancs 
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on  the  Indos,  and  summoned  all  tnie-believers.  to  join  his  etan- 
dard  and  take  the  field  against  the  infidels.  To  ascertain  the 
feelings  of  the  garrison,  Captain  Herbert  held  a  diirbar,  when 
hia  Dative  officers  and  men  fnutkl;  avowed  that  their  families 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Dost,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  them  to  resist  his  commands.  He  found  it  necessary 
therefore  to  abandon  the  fort,  and  quitted  it  at  midnight 
on  a  raft,  but  was  seized  as  he  passed  down  the  river,  and 
sent  to  join  Major  Lawrence  in  captirity  at  Peshawur,  The 
reward  which  Captain  HerberL  received  for  his  gallantry  was 
what  aU  officers  most  coveted,  the  commendation  of  Lord 
Dalhoufiie,  who  announced  to  India  that  he  bad  maintained 
his  position  "  with  a  settled  firmness  and  a  high-minded  con- 
stancy." 

Horemenu  of  The  Sikhs  retired  from  Sadoolapore  on  the  night 
Brii^F^^  of  the  3rd  December  with  their  artillery,  the  chief 
iMs-a.  ground  of  their  confidence,  still  entire,  the  spirit 

of  the  troops  still  unbroken,  and  the  audacity  of  the  chieftains 
still  buoyant.  With  that  skill  which  distinguished  the  general 
officers  among  the  Sikhs,  Shore  Sing  took  np  a  position  of 
great  strength  on  the  Jhelum,  with  his  rear  resting  on  that 
river,  his  main  body  posted  in  ravines  strengthened  by  field 
works,  and  his  front  covered  by  a  broad  and  dense  belt  of 
jungle.  Throughout  the  month  of  December  and  the  first 
half  of  January,  the  British  army  remained  inactive  between 
the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenab.  This  policy,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  censure,  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
restrictions  uaposed  on  the  movements  of  the  force  by  Lord 
Dalhousic,  who  had  requested  Lord  Qough,  after  the  battle  of 
Sadoolapore,  "  on  no  consideration  to  advanoe  beyond  the 
Chenab  except  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Shere  Sing  in  the 
position  he  then  held,  without  further  communication  with 
him."  He  had,  in  fact,  injudiciously  interfered  with  the 
mihtary  dispositions  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  on  whom  the 
responsibility  of  the  campaign  rested.  To  what  extent  Lord 
Hardinge  had  regulated  and  controlled  the  movements  of  the 
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army  in  the  first  Sikh  war  was  well  known,  but  he  waa  a 
soldier,  and  a  general  of  a  far  higher  standard  than  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, whereas  Lord  Dalhonsie  was  a  young  civiliaD 
with  no  military  experience.  It  appears  that  he  was  not  long 
perceiving  the  false  position  in  which  he  had  thus  placed  him- 
self, and  before  the  22nd  December  informed  Lord  Gougb  that 
"  if  he  could  satisfy  his  own  judgment  regarding  the  state  of 
his  supplies,  hie  supports  and  communications,  and  that  the 
enemy  might  be  attacked  with  such  force  as  he  may  have 
safely  disposable,  and  without  heavy  lose,  he  should  be  happy 
to  see  a  blow  struck  that  would  destroy  him,  add  honour  to 
the  British  arms,  and  avert  the  prospect  of  a  protracted  and 
costly  war,"  Whatever  responsibility  may  be  attached  to  the 
inactivity  of  the  force  for  three  weeks  after  this  date,  rests 
with  the  military  authorities.  But,  however  injudicious  may 
have  been  this  act  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Governor- 
General,  subsequent  events  gave  reason  te  regret  that  it  was 
not  prolonged.  Indeed,  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  has 
been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  highest  military 
authorities.  In  their  opinion,  Lord  Gougb  would  have  exer- 
dsed  a  wise  discretion  if  he  had  remained  in  observation,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  regarding  himself  as  covering 
the  siege  of  Mooltan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lahore  on  the 
other,  holding  Shere  Sing  in  check,  cutting  off  his  supplies, 
watching  his  movements  northward  and  southward,  and  pre- 
venting the  despatch  of  a  single  soldier  to  the  aid  of  Moolraj ; 
and  then, — as  was  ultimately  done, — throwing  the  united 
British  force  with  irresistible  power  on  the  Sikh  army.  This 
plan  would  have  involved  the  inactivity  of  three  months,  and 
incurred  the  denunciations  of  the  press,  but  it  would  have 
saved  us  the  disasters  of  Ranmugur  and  Chillianwalla, 
AHwiiMio  "^^^  army  was  reviewed  at  Laseoorie  by  Lord 

Chtutninrau*,     Goug'h  on  the  11th  January,  and  advanced  the 
'**•■  next  day  to  Dingee,  a  (listance  of  twelve  miles. 

The  task  befure  it  was  arduous.     In  conflicts  with  other  races 
in  India  It  had  been  the  boast  of  the  British  troops  that  they 
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never  cared  to  count  their  enemies,  and  were  only  anxious  to 
prevent  their  escape.  Bur  the  Sikhs  were  the  boldest  and  most 
resolnte  foes  who  had  ever  tried  the  metal  of  the  British  soldier 
in  the  east,  and  on  this  occasion  two  weak  infantry  divisions 
were  about  to  attack  a  Sikh  force  of  30,000  men,  with  abatteiy 
of  siity  gons,  in  one  of  the  strongest  positions  they  had  ever 
taken  up,  and  on  ground  where  oui  powerful  cavalry  had  no 
room  for  manceuvoring.  On  the  13th,  the  anuy  advanced  with 
the  intention  of  tuming  the  enemy's  left  at  Bussool,  but  a 
nearer  approach  shewed  it  covered  with  so  dense  a  jimgie  tliat 
Lord  Gough  wisely  resolved  to  take  up  a  position  for  the  day, 
and  reconnoitre  it  more  perfectly  on  the  morrow.  In  1845,  be- 
fore a  sword  bad  been  drawn,  the  British  commanders  had  been 
warned  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  tactics  of  the  Sikhs, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  dreaded  as  assailants,  but  that  an 
entrenched  position  was  defended  by  them  with  a  degree  of 
obstinacy  hardly  to  be  overcome  by  human  efforts.  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  observation  was  grievously  exemplified  at 
Ferozeshuhur  and  Sobraon.  Hence  it  was  always  desirable 
BO  to  manoeuvre  as  to  obUge  them  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  this  advantage  had  been  fortuitonsly 
gtuned.  On  approaching  Chillianwalla,  it  became  evident  that 
they  had  quitted  their  strong  entrenchments  on  the  heights  of 
Bnssool,  and  marched  down  into  the  plsun.  A  picket  of  Sikhs 
was  driven  in  from  a  low  bare  bill,  and  the  staff,  on  ascending 
it,  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  their  hue,  covered  indeed  by  a 
thick  jungle,  but  ready  to  combat  without  the  usual  support 
of  their  bulwarks.  Lord  Gongh  had  intended  to  defer  the 
attack  tUl  a  more  careful  reconnaisstmce  had  been  effected,  and 
had  issued  orders  to  mark  out  the  ground  for  the  encampment. 
Thi^  duty  had  already  commenced,  when  a  few  shots  from 
some  field  pieces  the  Sikhs  had  pushed  forward,  dropped  near 
him.  The  spirit  of  defiance  and  antagonism  at  once  overcame 
his  better  judgment,  and,  rejecting  all  advice  and  trampling 
on  every  remonstrance,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  imme- 
diate action.    The  Sikhs  opened  a  continuous  roar  of  fire  from 
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a  jxmgle  so  thick  that  nothiog  was  offered  as  a  mark  for  tbu 
Britieh  artillery  but  the  flash  and  smoke  of  the  hostile  guns. 
This  cannonade  lasted  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  accord- 
ing to  different  reports,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
month  of  January,  with  only  an  honr  or  two  of  dayhght  left, 
undeterred  by  the  example  of  Moodkee  and  FerozeBhuhnr, 
where  success  was  lost  in  the  darkness,  the  divisions  went 


The  division  of  General  Campbell,  afterwards 
the  i»o  inf«nti7  Lord  Clyde,  was  the  first  to  push  forward.  Of 
DtTinoni,  iB*».  jj^  ^^^  brigades,  that  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Hoggan,  under  the  General's  personal  superintendence,  thon§^ 
fiercely  opposed  by  heavy  odds,  won  the  ground  in  its  front ; 
but  the  brigade  of  Brigadier  Pennycuick  was  destined  to  a 
fearful  repulse.  The  24th  Foot,  which  formed  a  portion  of  it, 
advanced  with  an  ardour  that  seemed  to  promise  victory,  bnt 
while  yet  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  broke  into  too  rapid 
a  pace,  outstripped  the  native  regiments,  and  rushed  breathless 
and  confused  upon  the  enemy's  guns.  It  received  a  deadly 
shower  of  grape,  and  while  shattei%d  by  its  fatal  effects,  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  a  musketry  fire  from  Sikh  troops,  masked 
by  a  screen  of  jungle.  The  native  regiments,  when  they  cune 
up,  were  unable  to  restore  the  battle.  The  whole  brigade  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  the 
ofBcers  were  of  no  avail  to  estabUsh  order.  Brigadier  Penoy- 
coick  was  slain  in  the  fore  front  of  the  fight ;  Colonel  Brookes, 
commanding  the  24th,  fell  among  the  guns.  The  Sikhs  rushed 
forward  with  fury,  sword  in  hand,  and  soon  converted  the  rude 
repulse  into  incurable  rout.  The  colours  of  the  raiment  fell 
into  their  hands,  but  not  until  twenty-three  officers  and  459 
non-conunissioned  officers  and  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
Lord  Gou^,  on  receiving  a  report  of  this  sanguinary  check, 
ordered  up  the  reserve  under  Brigadier  Penny,  but  it  took  a 
wrong  direction  and  missed  its  way  in  the  forest.  General 
Campbell,  who  had  been  victorious  in  his  own  front,  observing 
the  disaster,  spiked  the  gmis  he  had  captured,  and  advancing 
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rapidly  to  the  rescue,  snatched  the  victory  from  the  enemy, 
and  captured  the  ^^b  which  had  poured  this  deadly  fire  on 
the  brigade.  Sir  Walter  Gilbert's  division  on  the  right  was 
DOt  checkered  by  disaster,  but  its  advantages  were  not  gained 
without  heroic  efforts  and  BoriouB  loas.  His  left  brigade,  led 
with  rare  gallantry,  by  Brigadier  Mountain,  carried  the  enemy's 
position,  and  captured  several  pieces  of  ordnance.  But  the 
56th  Native  Infantry  lost  its  colours,  and  its  gallant  comman- 
der, Major  Bamfield,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  lay  dying, 
side  by  side  in  the  same  hospital  tent  with  his  brave  son, 
who  had  also  been  struck  down.  The  other  brigade  consisting 
of  the  2nd  Europeans  and  two  native  reg^ents,  and  led  by 
Brigadier  Godby,  was  severely  tested.  The  Europeans,  attacked 
on  numerous  points,  succeeded  in  putting  the  Sikhs  to  flight, 
but  pursuit  in  a  forest  where  they  could  not  see  twenty  yards 
before  them,  was  vain,  and  they  halted  to  collect  their  wonnded, 
when  a  sudden  fire  was  opened  on  them  by  a  body  of  Sikhs 
who  had  turned  their  flank  unperceived,  and  they  would  have 
been  inevitably  overwhelmed  but  for  the  field  batteiy  of 
Major  Dawes,  of  Jellalabad  renown,  who  poured  in  a  shower 
of  grape  on  the  enemy,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  on  parade. 
The  struggle  was  terrific,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  an  eye- 
witness, it  eeemed  as  if  the  very  air  teemed  with  balls  and 
bnllets.  The  Sikhs  fought  like  demons,  but  the  Europeans 
succeeded  in  sweeping  them  from  the  ground  and  renudned 
masters  of  the  field. 
„  ,       The  adventures  of  the  cavalry  were  painful  and 

KoiMnena  of  -     i 

tbeciTiirj,  humiliating.  The  attadc  on  the  Sikh  position, 
'***  which  had  never  been  reconnoitered,  was  in  a 

parallel  line.  The  several  brigades  of  foot  opposed  to  the 
enemy  in  front  were  outflanked  by  their  more  extended  line. 
To  protect  the  extreme  flanks  of  the  infantry,  Lord  Gongh 
brought  his  cavalry  into  firet  line,  and  it  was  thns  opposed 
to  an  unapproadiable  artillery  fire  and  to  entanglement  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest ;  but  the  actuel  mischief  even  exceeded 
what  might   have   been    antidpated   from   such    defective 
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iactics.  Oa  the  right  flank,  in  prolongatioa  of  the  infantry, 
were  posted  the  Hth  Dragoons,  the  9th  Lancers,  and  two 
native  cavahy  regiments.  The  troops  of  artillery  attached 
to  the  brigade  were  planted  in  the  rear  and  could  not  there- 
fore open  fire  from  a.  single  gun.  This  strong  cavalry  brigade 
was  entrusted  to  Brigadier  Pope,  who  had  been  an  active 
officer  in  his  youth,  but  was  now  unable  to  mount  his 
horse  without  assistance.  He  was,  moreover,  of  a  fanciful 
and  irritable  temper,  and  obstinately  wedded  to  tuB  old 
fashioned  notions  of  cavalry  manceuvre.  He  advanced  his 
four  regiments  formed  in  a  single  line  and  though  the  forest 
was  dense,  not  a  skirmisher  was  sent  forward  to  explore  the 
way,  and  no  reserve  or  supporting  column  was  provided 
agEunet  temporary  reverse.  As  the  line  advanced,  first  at  a 
walk  and  then  at  a  trot,  it  was  broken  up  by  trees  and  clumps 
of  brushwood  into  numerous  series  of  small  sections,  doubled 
behind  each  other.  In  this  state  of  things  a  small  body  of 
Sikh  horse,  intoxicated  with  drugs,  rushed  in  a  mass  upon  the 
centre,  wounded  the  brigadier,  and  caused  a  sensation  of  terror 
among  the  native  cavalry  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
countei-act.  Juat  at  this  crisis,  some  one  in  the  ranks  of  the 
14th  Dragoons,  whose  name  has  never  been  ascertained,  uttered 
the  words,  "  threes  abou±."  The  regiment  at  once  turned  to 
the  rear  and  moved  off  in  confusion,  and,  as  the  Bikh  hoise 
pressed  on  its  track,  galloped  headlong  in  disgraceful  panic 
through  the  cannon  and  waggons  posted  in  its  rear,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  efforts  of  its  commander,  Colonel  King, 
and  of  the  chaplain  of  the  force,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting,  to 
-ally  the  fugitives.  The  Sikh  horse  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
artillery  along  with  the  flying  dragoons,  and  captured  four 
guus  i  the  disgrace  of  the  brigade  was  irreptffable.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  cavalry  division  on  the  left,  commanded  by  Sir 
Joseph  Thackwell,  was  marked  by  great  gallantry.  After  a 
cannonade,  in  which  the  eighteen  guns  under  Colonel  Brind 
took  an  active  share,  a  party  of  Sikh  horse  wound  round  its 
left  and  menaced  the  rear.  Sir  Joseph  directed  three  squadrons 
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of  the  5th  native  cavalry  and  a  squadron  of  Greys  under  Cap- 
tain Unett  to  charge  the  assailants,  while  he  kept  the  rest  of 
hia  brigade  in  reserve.  The  Sikh  horae  opeued  a  heavy  match- 
lock fire,  and  the  native  cavalry  turned  and  fled ;  but  Captain 
Unett  with  his  dragoons  forced  his  way  through  the.  Sikh 
ranks,  nor  halted  in  hia  impetuous  career  till  he  had  reached  the 
'  rear  of  the  enemy,  when,  though  severely  wounded,  he  cut  hia 
way  back  to  the  brigade,  and  rejoined  hia  applaudiugcorarades, 
with  the  losa  of  forty-eight  tilled  and  wounded.  The  shades 
of  evening  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  It  waa  desirable  to  keep 
lie  ground  which  had  been  ao  hardly  won,  but  it  was  hazardous 
to  hold  a  position  of  which  nothing  was  known.  It  was  im- 
possible to  post  pickets  and  guards  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  The  troops  were  half  dead  with  the  fatigue  of  pre- 
vious marching  and  manoeuvring,  and  an  arduous  combat. 
They  were  parched  with  thirst  and  called  loudly  for  water, 
but  none  could  be  procured  except  from  the  distant  wells  of 
Chillian walla.  A  night  of  heavy  rain  was  impeuding,  which 
would  have  inundated  the  field  and  completed  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  force.  With  great  reluctance,  but  with  a  sense  of 
imperioua  necessity,  Lord  Gough  withdrew  the  force  to  Chillian- 
walla,  where  the  troopa  snatched  a  broken  and  fitful  repose. 
Meanwhile,  parties  of  Sikh  troops  and  of  the  armed  peaaantry 
of  the  surrounding  villages,  traversed  the  forest  in  which  the 
combat  had  taken  place,  stripped,  plundered,  and  mutilated 
the  slain,  and  with  atrocious  barbarity  murdered  the  wounded. 
On  the  following  morning,  when  the  cavalry  moved  over  the 
field,  they  found  that  every  gun  captured  in  the  fight  had  been 
carried  off,  with  the  exception  of  twelve,  which  had  been 
brought  into  can^  the  night  before. 

BtMiiuofihe  Such  was  the  battle  of  Chi Ihan walla,  the  most 
battle,  iM».  sanguinary,  and  the  nearest  approsimation  to  a  de- 
feat, of  any  of  the  great  conflicts  of  the  British  pow^  in  India. 
The  Sikhs  were  driven  from  their  position,  but  their  army  was 
not  overthrown,  and  retired  without  interruption  to  another 
position,  three  miles  from  the  field.     Twelve  of  their  guns 
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remained  in  our  possession,  but  four  grms  of  the  Horse  Artil- 
lery were  captured  by  them  The  colours  oi  three  regiments 
were  lost  in  the  battle,  and  the  price  paid  by  us  for  our 
doubtful  victory  was  the  loss  of  2,357  %hting  men  and  B'i 
officers  billed  and  wounded.  The  moral  results  of  the  actlMi 
were  dismal ;  the  character  of  the  Sikhs  for  prowess  was 
greatly  Novated,  the  reputation  of  British  caralry  was  de- 
plorably tarnished.  The  highest  authority  in  India  was  con- 
strMned  to  pronounce  it  a  victory,  which  was  announced  by 
salute  from  every  battery  throughout  the  three  Preeidendes. 
But  in  this  note  of  triumph  we  were  anticipated  by  Shore  Sing, 
who  fired  a  salute  the  same  evening  in  honour  of  what  he 
considered  his  triumph,  and  another  three  days  after  to  cele- 
brate the  EUiival  of  his  father  with  large  reinforcemmt^. 

While  Chillianwalla  was  ofBcially  remstercd  as 
(MiUu  biMie,  a  Victory,  it  was  regarded  by  the  community  in 
"***"  India  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 

as  a  great  calamity.  The  public  did  not  cease  to  admire  the 
private  virtues,  the  quick  perception,  the  indomitable  energy, 
and  the  chivalrous  valour  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  which 
rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  soldiery ;  but  there  was,  never- 
theless, a  painful  conviction  that  nature  had  not  designed,  or 
education  and  experience  fitted  him,  for  extensive  and  indepen- 
dent command.  In  England,  the  intelligence  of  this  combat 
excited  feelings  of  alarm  and  indignation.  British  cannon 
had  been  captured ;  British  standards  had  been  lost ;  British 
cavalry  had  fled  before  the  enemy ;  a  British  regiment  had 
been  nearly  annihilated;  and  the  confidence  of  the  native 
troops  in  our  skill  and  good  fortune  had  been  rudely  shaken. 
These  disasters  were  traced  to  the  defect  of  our  military 
tactics.  The  India  House  was  filled  with  alarms,  which  were 
shared  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  well  known  that 
while  he  had  applauded  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  engaged  at 
Maharajpore,  he  had  freely  criticised  the  mancBUTres  of  the 
Qeneral.  The  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Ministty  were  now 
of  one  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  change  iii 
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the  command.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  accordingly  BoUdted 
by  the  Duke  to  proceed  to  India  as  Commander-in-chief,  and 
he  left  England  within  three  days.  The  euperceaaion  which 
Bcau  of  Lord  ^^  previouslj  impended  waa  now  inflicted  on  Lord 
ooBgh,  iS4».  Gough,  and  he  was  made  to  taste  the  bitterness  of 
recall ;  but  before  the  arrival  of  bia  aucceaaor,  the  brilliant 
victoiy  of  Guzerat  had  turned  the  Punjab  into  a  British  |m>- 


CHAPTER  XL. 
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The  second  Hem '^"^  conflict  at  Chillianwalla  had  so  seriously 
ofMooittn,  crippled  the  British  infantry  as  to  constrain  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  wait  for  the  capture  of 
Mooltan,  and  the  accession  of  General  Whish's  force,  and  the 
army  was  withdrawn  to  an  entrenched  camp  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  position  of  the  enemy  at  Eussool.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  pleasing  reflection  that  this  course,  if  it  had  been 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war,  would  have  saved  the 
army  the  loss  and  the  diagraee  attending  that  engagement. 
To  the  second  siege  of  Mooltan  we  now  turn.  On  the  defec- 
tion of  Shere  Sing  on  the  15th  September,  General  Whiah 
retired  to  a  fortified  position  at  Sooruj-koond,  which  possessed 
the  advantage  of  being  safe  from  all  the  attempts  of  the  Sikhs, 
and  open  to  the  reception  of  supplies  by  water.  By  the  unfor- 
tunate turn  affairs  had  taken,  all  the  advanti^s  gained  by 
the  spirited  exertions  of  Lieutenant  Edwordes  were  lost,  and 
Moolraj  regained  possession  of  the  province  and  its  resources, 
and  laid  in  so  abundant  a  store  of  provisions  as  to  be  undev 
DO  neceaaity  daring  the  siege  of  indenting  on  his  ori^nal 
stock  for  a  single  bag  of  rice.  He  was  also  enabled  to 
z  2 
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Btrengtheii  the  fortifications  so  effectually  as  to  render  the 
second  siege  of  the  town  and  the  citadel,  notwithstanding  the 
uaexampled  appliances  commanded  by  the  beeiegers,  more 
arduous  than  any  in  which  a  British  army  had  ever  been 
engaged  in  the  plains  of  India.  General  Whish  was  doomed 
to  more  thanthreemoothsofinaction,  owing  to  the  dilatoriness 
of  the  Bombay  authorities,  which  has  never  been  explained. 
Their  troops  did  not  reach  Roree  on  the  Indus  before  the  18th 
December,  but  no  time  was  lost  ia  marching  them  op  to 
Mooltan,  and  it  was  accomplished  within  a  week.  The  acces- 
sion of  the  Bombay  column,  consistmg  of  9,000  men,  raised 
General  Whish's  force  to  17,000,  with  sixty-four  heavy  guns. 
The  eiege  was  reopened  on  the  27th  December,  and  pushed 
on  from  day  to  day  with  iminterrupted  vigour.  To  obtain 
a  position  for  breaching  the  walls  of  the  town,  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  clear  the  suburbs,  whicti  was  not,  however,  effected 
without  tho  loss  of  800  men  and  seventeen  officers.  The 
British  batteries  were  then  advanced  against  the  town,  and  the 
discharge  from  cannon,  howitzers,  and  mortars  never  ceased, 
day  or  night,  for  five  days.  A  bold  sally  of  2,000  of  the 
finest  Sikh  soldiers  was  driven  back  by  Lientenant  Edwardea's 
levies,  after  a  long  and  arduous  conflict,  in  which  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  who  had  just  returned  from  England,  bore  a  pro- 
minent part.  On  the  third  day,  after  a  fierce  cannonade  from 
the  batteries,  to  which  Moolraj  returned  shot  for  shot,  the 
fury  of  the  combatants  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  terrific 
convulsion.  A  shell  from  a  mortar  struck  a  mosque  in  the 
city  which  had  been  turned  into  a  magazine  and  stored  with 
400,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder.  It  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion  which  shook  the  earth  for  many  miles  romid,  and 
darkened  the  air  with  smoke  and  fragments.  After  a  pause 
of  a  minute  or  two,  however,  the  firing  recommenced  with 
redoubled  earnestness,  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  artillery 
vieing  with  each  other,  and  the  enemy  vicing  with  both. 
The  breach  was  at  length  pronounced  practicable,  and  the 
dty,  which  had  been  defended  with  extraordinary  resolution. 
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was  stoimed  on  the  2nd  January.  It  presented  a  melancliuly 
picture  of  desolation ;  the  buildings  had  crumbled  under  the 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  which  had  never  ceased  for  a  hundred 
aud  twenty  hours.  Of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  numbering 
80,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  no  small  portion  had 
been  swept  away  by  our  cannon,  or  cut  down  by  the  cavalry 
as  they  endeavoured  to  escape  deatructJou,  and  the  streets 
were  covered  with  dead  and  dying  Sikhs.  Notwithstanding 
the  strictest  injunctions  of  the  generals,  the  capture  was 
tarnished  by  the  excessoB  of  the  troops,  and  by  disgraceful 
plunder.  After  the  fall  of  the  town,  no  time  was  lost  in  push- 
ing on  the  siege  of  the  citadel,  which  Moolraj  continued  to 
defend  with  about  3,000  men.  The  howitzers  played  on  it 
for  several  days  with  such  fearful  effect,  tearing  up  the  earth 
and  brickwork  of  its  massive  walls,  that  on  the  5th  January 
Moolraj  endeavoured  to  open  a  negotiation  with  General 
Whish,  but  was  informed  that  no  terms  would  be  granted 
short  of  unconditional  surrender.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
defend  his  stronghold  to  the  last  extremity,  and  for  another 
fortnight  he  and  his  brave  soldiei-s  sustained  the  most  awful 
fire  of  ordnance,  direct  and  vertical,  ever  discharged  in  India 
within  the  same  narrow  compass.  At  length,  when  not  a 
roof  was  left  standing  in  the  fort  except  in  one  bomb-proof 
gateway,  and  tlie  incessant  vollies  from  our  batteries  became 
insuppoi'table  to  the  troops,  they  demanded  that  be  should 
either  put  himself  at  their  head  and  cut  his  way  through  the 
ranks  of  the  besiegers,  or  give  up  the  forti'ess.  The  garrison 
Gipton  d(  tbe  Surrendered  at  discretion  on  the  22nd  Januaiy,  and 
(on.  1849.  Moolraj  rode  out  into  the  English  camp,  his  sol- 

diers and  chiefs  pi'ostrating  themselves  before  him  in  pas- 
sionate devotion  as  he  passed  along.  Mooltan  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  and  the  army  moved  up  to 
join  the  Commander-in-chief. 

^^  The  Enghsh  and  Sikh  forces  lay  encamped 

ihs  Brtiati  and  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  for  twenty-fivc 
«kiiiM«»,i84».  j^yp  the  one  at  Chillianwalla  and  the  other  at 
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Russool.  On  the  6th  Pebniary  it  was  reported  in  the  British 
camp  that  the  whole  of  the  Sikh  army  had  marched  miper- 
ceived  round  the  British  eatrenchments,  andwae  moving  down 
upon  Lahore.  Lord  Googh  immediately  despatched  0«ieral 
Gilbert  to  aecertaia  the  truth  of  the  rnmonr,  and  he  fonnd 
the  formidable  encampment  at  Russool,  the  attempt  to  storm 
which,  it  was  evident  to  him,  would  have  entailed  no  ordinary 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  deeei-ted  by  the  enemy.  This  manceavre 
of  the  Sikh  generals  has  been  variously  attributed  to  the 
increasing  deficiency  of  their  supplies,  to  the  exhaustion  <rf 
their  military  chest,  and  to  the  eagerness  of  their  troops  for  the 
excitement  of  action.  It  may  have  been  dictated  by  the  hope 
of  fulfilling  their  boast  of  "cooking  their  food  at  Lahore," 
and  then  crossing  the  Sutlege,  and,  in  combination  with  the 
protected  Sikh  states,  raehing  down  on  the  British  territories. 
Lord  Gough,  finding  that  the  Sikhs  had  completely  circum- 
vented him,  marched  back  to  Lassoorie,  and  sent  peremptory 
orders  for  the  prompt  advance  of  General  Wbish's  force,  Shere 
Sing,  having  thus  turned  rx>rd  Gough's  right,  estabUshed  his 
head-quarters  at  Gnzerat  on  the  I4th  February,  and  the  next 
day  despatched  a  portion  of  his  troops  across  the  Chenab  at 
Wuzeerabad.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  high  military  authority, 
that  if  he  had  kept  his  forces  well  together,  and  advanced 
rapidly  across  the  Chenab,  and  fallen  upon  the  troops 
marching  up  from  Mooltan,  be  might  have  gained  such  advan- 
tages, in  succession,  over  one  or  two  of  General  Whieh's 
brigades,  as  altogether  to  change  the  fate  of  the  campaign;  bnt 
he  lacked  the  skill  and  energy  for  so  masterly  a  sti-ategy.  To 
counteract  the  movement  of  Shere  Sing,  a  European  and  a 
native  regiment,  with  a  corps  of  irregular  cavalry  and  Colonel 
Brind's  battory  were  pushed  forwMd  towards  Wuzeerabad,  but 
it  was  found  that  in  consequence  of  some  indication  of  danger, 
he  had  recalled  the  troops  sent  across  the  Chenab.  Colonel 
Brind  obtained  the  command  of  all  the  fords,  and  the  advan- 
tage Shere  Sing  had  gained  by  turning  the  flank  of  the  British 
army  was  lost  through  hesitation  and  delay.   On  the  appear- 
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once  of  the  British  column,  he  retired  to  Guzerat,  which,  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Khatsa,  was  considered  a  place  of  good 
omen,  and  there  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
The  last  brigade  of  General  Whish's  divieioa  joined  the  head- 
quartere  on  the  20th  Febnutry,  and  Lord  Gongh  moved  up  to 
the  enemy's  encampment  with  20,000  men  and  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon. 

AmnnmeiKof  Brigadier  Oheape,  of  the  Bengal  En^eere, 
ib«B*tti»af  who  had  condncted  the  siege  of  Mooltan  with 
"^  ■  that  professional  talent  and  personal  energy  which 
ensured  its  success,  joined  the  camp  of  Lord  Gough  a  week 
before  the  battle  of  Guzerat,  and  assumed  charge  of  the 
engineering  department.  With  unwearied  industry  he  appUed 
himself  to  the  task  of  obtaining  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  the  British  army  thus 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage, — the  want  of  which  pro- 
duced the  most  lamentable  effects  at  Maharajpore,  at  Moodiee, 
and  at  Chill ianwalla,^-of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  to  deliver  battle.  The  army  of  Shere  Sing, 
estimated  at  50,000  meu  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  was 
planted  in  front  of  the  walled  town  of  Guzerat,  in  tlie  form 
of  a  crescent.  The  deep  dry  bed  of  the  Dwara,  which  pro- 
tected the  right  of  the  Sikh  force,  encircled  the  northern  and 
western  faces  of  the  town,  and  then,  taking  a  southern  direc- 
tion, bisected  the  British  camp.  The  left  of  the  Sikh  force  was 
supported  on  a  streamlet,  narrow  and  deep,  flowing  south- 
ward into  the  Chenab.  Between  the  dry  water  course  and 
the  rivulet  was  a  apace  of  about  three  miles,  with  two  villages, 
near  Guzerat,  denontinated  the  greater  and  the  less  Habra, 
which  were  loopholed  and  filled  with  troops.  On  this  ground 
were  ranged  the  Sikh  regiments,  the  remnaDt  of  Runjeet's 
disciplined  battalions,  now  reorganized  under  the  rebel  leaders. 
Major  Lawrence,  who  had  been  brought  down  a  prisoner  from 
Feshawur  in  the  train  of  Chutter  Sing,  was  treated  with  much 
consideration,  and  enjoj'cd  great  freedom  of  intercourse  with 
the  Sikh  leaders.    In  the  course  of  conversation  they  had 
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repeated!;  expressed  their  Burpriee  that  the  British  commander 
shonid  persist  io  neglectiDg  to  nse  bis  artillery,  which  the  Sikhe 
considered  formidable,  and  in  thrusting  hjs  iufautry,  of  which 
they  made  comparatively  little  account,  up  to  the  muzzle  of 
their  guns.  He  was  permitted  to  visit  Ms  brother,  Sir  Heniy 
Lawrence,  on  parole  at  Lahore,  and  communicated  the  remark 
to  him.  It  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Lord  Dalhousie, 
then  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  urged  it  on  the  attention  of  the  Commander-io-ohief. 
The  same  valuable  advice  was  earnestly  and  emphatically 
pressed  on  him  by  the  able  engineer  officers  of  the  force,  and, 
under  their  guidance,  it  was  laid  down  as  the  order  of  battle, 
that  the  artillery,  in  which  no  British  army  in  India  had  ever 
been  so  strong,  should  be  brought  into  full  play,  until  the  con- 
sistency of  the  Sikh  ranks  had  been  broken,  and  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  charge  with  cold  steel  before  this  result  had 
been  secured.  It  was  the  inexorable  persistence  in  this  novel 
strategy  to  which  the  great  victory  is  to  be  attributed. 
TbBbsttio  of  ■^''^  infantry  divisions  and  brigades  advanced  in 

Gmeist,  12nd  parallel  lines,  with  the  cavalry  on  the  flank  and 
*  ""''  ■  the  gims  in  front.  Eighty-four  cannon,  of  which 
eighteen  were  of  heavy  calibre,  were  formed  in  two  divisions 
in  the  centre,  and  opposed  to  the  cannonade  of  sixty  Sikh 
guns.  The  army,  fresh  from  rest,  and  invigorated  by  food, 
advanced  to  the  combat  in  the  most  complete  order,  at  half- 
past  seven.  The  morning  was  clear  and  cloudless,  and  the 
sun  shone  brightly  on  the  extended  line  of  bayonets  and 
sabres.  The  Sikhs,  ever  ready  with  their  batteries,  opened 
them  at  a  long  range.  The  British  infantry  was  halted  be- 
yond their  reach,  and  the  artillery,  protected  by  skirmishers, 
pushed  boldly  to  the  front,  and  commenced  a  caimonade,  of 
which  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  soldiers  in  the  army 
had  never  witnessed  a  parallel  for  magnificence  and  effect, 
and  the  results  of  which  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  had  advocated  the  movement.  Notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  with  which  the  Sikhs  fired,  it  waa 
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mamfest  that  neither  human  fortitude,  Dor  the  best  materials 
could  withstand  the  stonn  which  for  two  hours  and  a  half  beat 
on  their  devoted  artillery.  Many  of  their  guns  were  dis- 
mounted, and  before  a  single  musliet  had  been  discharged,  the 
fire  of  their  formidable  line  had  slackened.  The  British  infantry 
then  deployed,  and  commenced  a  steady  advance,  supported 
by  their  field  batteries.  Right  in  the  path  of  Sir  Walter 
Gilbert's  division  lay  the  larger  village,  the  key  of  the  Sikh 
position,  flanked  by  two  batteries,  and  crowded  vrith  Sikh 
soldiers.  The  brigade,  which  under  Brigadier  Godby  had 
played  so  conepicuous  a  part  at  Chilliauwalla,  now  under 
General  Penny,  rushed  uuong  the  houses  with  resistless 
enei^.  The  enemy  fought  with  desperation,  seizing  the 
soldiers'  bayonets  with  the  left  hand,  while  they  dealt  sabre 
cuts  with  the  right ;  but  they  were  eventually  overpowered. 
The  smaller  village  was  carried  chiefly  through  the  gallantry 
of  Colone!  Franks,  and  the  ardent  courage  of  his  brave  10th, 
When  the  villages  were  won,  which  was  not  effected  witliout 
serious  loss  to  the  assailants,  the  whole  Sikh  line  gave  way, 
and  was  pursued  round  the  town  by  the  four  divisions  of 
infantiy.  Later  in  the  day  a  body  of  the  splendid  Sikh  horse, 
together  with  l,f>00  Afghan  cavalry  under  Akram  Khan, 
the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  advanced  against  the  flank  and 
rear  of  General  Thackwell,  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  who 
put  in  array  against  them  that  regiment  of  Sinde  horse  which 
had  been  disciplined  under  the  eye  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
had  long  and  ably  contributed  to  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  was  now  under  the  command  of  Capt^n  Malcolm, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  9th  Lancers,  bore  back  with  a  noble 
ardour,  the  Afghan  and  Sikh  horee.  While  the  Sikh  army  was 
thus  pursued  by  the  infantry  battalions,  the  cavalry,  which  had 
been  restrained  at  first,  was  let  loose.  Onward  they  rushed, 
dispersing,  riding  over,  and  trampling  down  ia  their  resistless 
career,  the  flying  and  scattered  infaiitry  of  the  Sikhs,  cap- 
turing gims  and  waggons,  and  converting  the  discomfited 
enemy  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  fugitives.    It  was  not  till  halt- 
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past  four,  wh«D  they  had  advauced  fifteen  miles  beyond 
Onzerat,  that  they  drew  rein,  by  which  time  the  army  of 
Sfaere  Sing  was  a  wreck,  deprived  of  it£  camp,  its  standards, 
and  fifty-three  pieces  of  cannon. 

Benurti  ni  (ha  Among  the  noblest  achievements  ctf  our  Indian 
b>uiM84».  generals,  the  battle  of  Onzerat  stands  out  in 
bold  relief,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
forces  engaged,  and  the  confidence  with  which  previous  events 
had  inspired  the  enemy,  but,  ^so,  to  the  importance  of  its 
result,  the  utter  eztmction  of  the  formidable  power  and  spirit 
of  Ruiijeet  Sing's  great  armament,  terrific  in  the  death  throes 
of  its  expiring  wrath.  Throughout  this  campaign  the  Sikhs 
fought  better  than  in  the  campaign  of  the  Sutlege.  Tbeor 
cavab-y  had  greatly  improved  in  daring  and  combination,  and 
an  inferior  artillery  was  as  rapidly  and  effectually  served.  In 
the  former  struggle,  their  leaders  were  intriguing  with  the 
British  authtnitdes,  and  all  bnt  traitors  to  the  national  cause  ; 
in  the  second  war,  they  were  all  in  earnest  in  setting  their 
lives  and  fortunes  on  the  cast  of  the  die.  The  battle  of 
Guzerat,  of  which  the  occult  history  bas  not  yet  appeared 
in  print,  was  won  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  arm  in  which 
the  British  army  had  a  preponderating  power,  and  has  justly 
been  described  as  the  "  battle  of  the  guns."  The  stress  of  the 
action  fell  on  the  two  brigades  which  assaulted  the  villages  j 
the  other  portion  of  the  force  had  no  struggle  to  m^tain,  and 
onebrigade  neither  fired  a  shot  nor  lost  a  man.  The  cavalry  had 
only  one  exploit  to  record,  the  daring  charge  of  the  Sinde  horse. 
Pnnoii  of  ow  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  and  his  cavaby  bivouacked 
•Btm;,  IMS.  fgi-  (jig  night  on  the  ground  he  occupied,  propo^g 
to  renew  the  pursuit  the  next  morning,  but  he  was  recalled  to 
the  camp,  and  the  enemy  was  thns  enabled  to  escape  acrosa 
the  Jhelnm  with  impunity.  Lord  Dalhousie  had  declared  that 
the  war  must  be  prosecuted  to  the  entire  defeat  and  dispersioa 
of  all  who  were  in  anna  against  us.  One  column  under  Sir 
Colin  CMnpbell  was,  therefore,  sent  to  sweep  the  distriota  in 
the  north,  while  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  the  fiist  rider  in  India, 
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whom  Sir  Henry  Lawreoce  had  particularly  recommended  to 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  lead  tiie  chase,  left  the  camp  the  day  after 
the  battle  with  infantry,  cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  light 
field  guns,  in  all  about  12,000  men.  He  puraned  the  relic  of 
the  Sikh  army,  now  reduced  to  about  16,000,  along  the  great 
high  road  of  the  Indus  with  such  rapidity  as  to  give  them  no 
breathing  time,  and  to  allow  his  own  men  little  leisure  ior 
cooking.  Major  Lawrence,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
proceed  to  Lahore  on  parole,  before  the  battle  of  Guzerat, 
returned  to  the  Sikh  camp  aft«r  the  victory,  where  he  was 
received  with  shouts  of  admiration  of  his  good  faith,  and  was 
requested  by  Shere  Sing  to  negotiate  the  best  terms  he  could 
obtain  from  the  British  commander.  He  passed  repeatedly 
between  the  two  camps,  but  the  pursuit  was  continued  without 
intermission.  On  the  6tfa  March,  the  Sikh  chiefs  restored 
all  their  prisoners,  and  two  days  after  entered  into  terms  with 
General  Gilbert.  On  the  12th,  Shere  Sing  and  Chutter  Sing 
delivered  up  their  sworda  to  him  at  the  celebrated  monument  of 
Manikylah,  once  considered  a  trophy  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Thirty-flTe  subordinate  chiefs  laid  down  their  swords  at  his  feet, 
and  the  Khalsa  aoWiera  advanced  one  by  one,  and,  after  clasp- 
ing their  arms  for  the  last  time,  cast  them  on  the  growing 
pile,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  Forty-one  pieces  of  Mtillery  were 
also  surrendered,  which,  with  those  captured  at  Mooltan  and 
Guzerat,  raised  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  sixty,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  had  been  buried  after  the  battle  of 
Sobraon,  to  be  disinterred  for  a  future  struggle.  It  remtuned 
only  to  dispose  of  the  Afghans,  and  the  veteran  Gilbert,  with 
the  speed  and  buoyancy  of  youth,  followed  on  their  track, 
crossed  the  Indus  on  a  bridge  of  boats  which  he  was  just  in 
time  to  save,  and  pursued  them  in  their  ignominious  Sight  tip 
to  the  portals  of  their  barrier  range ;  and,  as  the  natives  of 
India  sarcastically  remarked,  "  those  who  rode  down  the  hills 
like  lions,  ran  back  into  them  like  dogs." 
BMoitotuiewar  The  battle  of  Guzerat  dedded  the  fate  of  the 
'■  Punjab,  and  finally  quenched  the  hopes  of  tlie 
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SJialsa.  It  was  so  ordioaiy  distinction  for  that  noble  army 
to  have  met  the  conquerors  of  India  at  Moodkee,  at  Feroze- 
gfanhor,  at  Alliwal,  at  Sobraon,  at  Chillianwalla,  ajid  at 
Guzerat,  with  indomitable  courage,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  have  shaken  their  throne.  But,  after  six  such 
conflicts,  they  resigned  themselves  with  a  feeling  of  prond 
humility  to  the  supremacy  of  the  power  which  had  exhibited 
military  qualiflcatious  anperior  to  their  own.  The  Punjab 
wes  now  by  the  indefeasible  right  of  conquest  at  the  dispostJ 
of  the  British  GoTemmeut.  Such  a  consummation  had  not 
been  expected  in  England,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  was  not  in 
possesaion  of  the  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors  regarding  the 
disposal  of  it ;  but  he  wisely  adopted  the  vigorous  policy  of 
annexing  the  dominions  of  Eunj'eet  Sing,  on  both  sides  the 
Indus,  to  the  Company's  territories.  In  communicating'  this 
resolution  to  the  India  House,  he  alluded  to  the  sanction  which 
had  been  given  to  the  annexation  of  two  districts  after  the 
last  unprovoked  war,  and  he  expressed  his  confidence  that  the 
absorption  of  the  remainder  of  the  country,  after  the  unpro- 
voked aggression  which  had  entailed  a  second  war,  would  be 
equally  approved  of.  In  a  brief  and  forcible  proclamation, 
issued  on  the  29th  March,  1849,  he  stated  that  after  the 
death  of  Ruujeet  Sing,  the  Sirdars  and  the  Khalsa  army  had, 
without  cause  or  provocation,  suddenly  invaded  the  British 
territory ;  that  their  troops  had  been  agu'n  and  again  defeated ; 
that  the  Maharaja  Duleep  Sing  had  tendered  his  submission 
to  the  Governor-General  at  the  gates  of  Lahore,  and  soLcited 
his  clemency  ;  that  the  Governor-General  had  generously 
spared  the  kingdom  which  he  had  a  just  right  to  confiscate, 
placed  the  Maharaja  on  the  throne,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of 
friendship  between  the  two  states.  The  British  Government 
bad  scrupulously  observed  every  stipulation  contained  in  it, 
while  the  Sikhs  had  grossly  violated  the  promises  by  which 
they  were  bound.  The  army  of  the  Lahore  state  and  the 
whole  Sikh  people,  joined  by  many  of  the  Sirdars  who  had 
signed  the  treaty,  had  risen  agtunst  us  and  waged  a  fierce  and 
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bloody  war  for  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  deatroyJDg  tUe  British 
and  their  power.  The  Government  of  India  had  no  desire  for 
conqoest,  but  was  boond  in  duty  to  provide  fully  for  its  own 
security  and  for  the  interests  of  those  committed  to  its  charge, 
and,  as  the  only  sure  mode  of  protecting  itself  from  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  unprovoked  and  wasting  wars,  was  com- 
pelled to  resolve  on  the  entire  subjugation  of  a  people  whom 
their  own  government  had  long  been  unable  to  control,  whom 
no  pnnishment  could  deter  from  violence,  and  no  acts  of 
friendship  could  concUiate  to  peace.  He,  therefore,  proclaimed 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Punjab  was  at  an  end,  and  that  all  the 
territories  of  the  Mahai-aja  Duleep  Sing  should  henceforth  be 
a  portion  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  To  oSor  any  vindica- 
tion of  a  measure  which  even  the  most  prejudiced  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  opponents  have  not  ventured  to  impugn,  would 
be  altogether  redundant.  The  Punjab  was  the  last  province 
within  the  boundaries  of  India,  which  fell  to  us  by  the  arbi- 
trament of  war,  and  our  title  to  it  stands  upon  the  same  basis 
of  right  as  our  first  acquisitions  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa, 
by  the  same  issue,  a  century  before. 

EoiofuiePiin  ^^  *^^  ^^^  March,  the  young  Maharaja  took 
jHb  kLDKdDm—  his  seat  for  the  last  time  on  the  throne  of  Kunjeet 
honoon,  IMS.  gjj^g^  ^j,(j  j^  [(jg  presence  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
the  Resident,  and  Mr.  Elliott,  the  foreign  secretary,  and  the 
nobles  of  his  court,  heard  Lord  Dalhousie's  proclamation  read 
in  EngUsh,  Persian,  and  Hindostanee,  and  then  affixed  the 
initials  of  Lis  name  in  English  characters  to  the  document 
which  transferred  the  kingdom  of  the  five  rivers  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  secured  to  him  an  annuity  of  five  laca  of  rupees 
a-year.  The  British  colours  were  then  hoisted  upon  the  ram- 
partfi,  and  a  royal  salute  announced  the  fulfilment  of  Runjeet's 
prediction  that  the  Punjab  also  would  "become  red."  The 
Koh-i-noor,  which  he  had  destined  to  the  great  idol  of 
Orissa,  was  set  apart  for  the  crown  of  England.  The  jageera 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  confiscated,  and  they 
retired  to  their  native  villages  on  small  stipends.    Moolraj 
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was  broughi  to  trial  before  a  special  court,  composed  of  three 
Earopean  officera,  as  an  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Agnew 
and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  aad  found  guilty,  but  recommended 
to  mercy  in.  consideration  of  extenuating  circumstaQces  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  inquiry;  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  but  died  within  a  short  time.  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  Marquis,  the  fourth 
marqulsato  bestowed  on  the  Govemors-Oeaeial,  who  had  re- 
pudiated the  "  beautiful  theory "  of  Mr.  Dundas,  and  added 
provinces  to  the  Company's  dominions.  The  reproach  of  Chil- 
lianwalla  was  forgotten  in  the  triumph  of  Guzerat,  and  hord 
Gk)ugh  also  obtained  a  step  in  the  peerage.  Generals  Gilbert 
and  Thackwell  were  rewarded  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath,  and  Generals  Campbell,  Wheeler,  and  Cheape  with 
Knight- Commanderabips  ;  but  Brigadier  Tennant,  who  had  - 
commanded  and  worked  the  artiUeiy  which  won  the  field  of 
Gnzerat,  was  passed  over,,  and  received  only  an  inferior 
reward,  wluch  reflected  discredit  on  those  alone  who  had  with- 
held the  recommendation  of  his  claims.  Lieutenant  Edwtudes 
obtained  a  brevet-majority,  and  Lieutenants  Lake,  Taylor, 
and  Herbert  were  duly  rewarded  for  deeds  of  no  ordinary 
merit,  but  the  gallant  Abbott,  who  had  defended  the  fortress 
of  Nara  against  fearfn!  odds,  down  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, was  invidiously  refused  the  honour  due  to  his  dis- 
tdnguished  efforts  and  success. 

cioieottho  "^^^  battle  of  Guzerat  closed  the  period  of  war, 

period  of  w,  which  began  with  the  expedition  to  Afghanistan 
'***■  in  1838,  and  continued  with  little  intermission  fw 

more  than  ten  years.  During  this  decade  the  three  indepen- 
dent armies  of  Sinde,  Gwahor,  and  Lahore,  numbering  more 
than  120,000  brave  soldiers,  were  broken  up,  and  their  for- 
midable artillery,  consistingof  more  than  600  pieces  of  cannon, 
the  object  of  their  adoration  as  the  tutelary  guardians  of  their 
strength,  was  transferred  to  oar  own  arsenals.  The  import- 
ance of  these  events  was  not  fuUy  perceived  till  the  arrival 
of  the  time,  a  few  years  later,  when  the  whole  of  the  Bengal 
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ann;  rose  in  mutiny  and  wrested  die  north-west  provinces 
from  our  auHioritf .  If,  at  that  critical  period,  these  military 
organizations  had  esiated  in  full  vigour,  ready  to  take  advan- 
tag«  of  the  shock  our  power  had  received,  we  should  in  all 
probability,  have  had  the  whole  continent  to  reconquer.  By 
the  incorporation  of  the  Punjab,  the  Company's  dominions 
were  expanded  from  Cape  Comonn  to  the  Khyber,  distant 
from  each  other  more  than  two  thousand  miles.  Within  this 
ran^  there  still  remained  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
native  principalitieB,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  but  they  oc- 
cupied only  a  subordinate  position,  and  not  a  shot  could  be 
fired  on  the  continent  of  India  without  the  permission  of 
the  Governor-General.  The  establishment  of  our  permanent 
authority  throughout  India,  which  was  affirmed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  by  Lord  Wellesley  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — then  General  Wellesley — to  be  the  only  means 
by  which  the  peace  and  tranquiUity  of  the  country  could  be 
secured,  was  now  constuomated.  The  erectiun  of  this  mag- 
nificent empire,  reckoning  from  the  battle  of  Flassy  to  the 
battle  of  Guzerat,  was  the  work  of  Uttle  less  than  a  cen- 
tury. At  every  successive  stage  of  its  progress  it  was  repro- 
bated as  an  atrocious  crime  by  one  party  in  Englaud,  while 
anoth«'  party  saw  in  it  only  the  inevitable  result  of  the  con- 
tact of  civilization  with  comparative  barbarism.  To  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  people  whose  interests  were 
affected  by  it,  it  was  an  inestimable  blessing,  and  it  was 
dolorous  only  to  the  princes  whom  it  deprived  of  the  power 
of  oppressing  their  subjects.  It  was  invariably  honoured  with 
the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  rewarded  by  the  Crown 
with  seven  new  peerages,  and  eight  steps  in  the  peerage. 

The  fortune  of  war  had  thus  thrown  upon  the 
UK  Funiib,  Government  of  India  the  task  of  administering  a 
iMs-u.  j^^^  kingdom,  comprising  50,000  square  miles  and 

contidning  a  population  of  four  millions,  of  wbidi  one  million 
consisted  of  Sikhs.  It  was  a  fortunate  drcumstmce  for  the 
Punjab  that  at  this  juncture  the  supreme  power  in  India  was 
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lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  who  combined  great  resolntion  and 
untiring  industry  with  an  estraordinaiy  governing  faculty. 
For  the  full  exerciee  of  that  faculty  the  country  of  the  five 
rivers  afforded  an  ample  field.  It  was  not  encumhered  with 
any  of  the  decrepit  institutions  of  the  older  provinces.  There 
was  nothing  to  demolish,  and  everything  to  create.  A  favour- 
able opportunity  was  presented  of  constructing  an  adminis- 
tration exempt  from  previous  errors,  and  embodying  the 
esperienceof  half  a  century.  Contrary  to  his  general  principle, 
Lord  Dalhousie  tried  the  experiment — which  soon  failed — 
of  committing  the  management  to  a  Board  consisting  of 
three,  who  were  entrustod  with  supreme  authority  in  all 
matters,  civil,  fiscal,  and  criminal,  even  to  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  as  well  as  with  the  superintendence  of  every  moral 
nnd  material  improvement.  At  the  head  of  the  Board  was 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Company's 
service,  and  a  fit  successor  of  Ochterlony,Munro,  and  Metcalfe. 
His  name  was  one  of  auspicious  omen  in  the  Punjab,  where,  in 
popular  opinion,  the  rebellion  arose  on  his  departure,  and  was 
quelled  on  hia  return.  His  only  failing,  and  in  a  conqueror  it 
was  more  than  half  a  virtue,  was  an  excess  of  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  native  aristocracy,  which  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.  With  him  were  associated  bis  brother, 
Mr.  John  Lawrence,  now  Governor-General  of  India,  and 
Mr.  Mansel,  who  speedily  gave  place  to  Mr, — now  Sir  Robert — 
Montgomery.  A  more  efficient  Board  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  construct,  even  in  India.  The  subordinate  ad- 
ministration was  entrusted  to  fifty-six  covenanted  officers, 
one  half  of  the  civil  and  the  other  of  the  military  branch,  who 
filled  the  offices  of  Commissioners,  and  Deputy  and  Assistant 
Commissioners.  They  were  the  flower  of  the  service ;  men 
of  mature  talent,  or  youths  of  noble  aspirations  for  an  honour- 
able career,  and  there  was  no  little  troth  in  the  remark  that 
the  otJier  provinces  of  India  had  been  robbed  of  adminis- 
trative  skill  to  enrich  the  Punjab.    The  system  of  govem- 
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ment  was  admirably  adapted,  by  its  simplicity  and  vigour,  to 
the  wants  of  a  country  where,  under  the  Sikh  ruler,  the  only 
officers  of  state  had  been  soldiers  or  tax-gatherers,  and  the 
only  punishment,  fine  or  mntilation,  and  where  no  civil  court 
existed  but  at  the  capital.  For  the  vohiminons  regulations 
which  Bat  like  an  incubus  on  the  older  provinces,  a  clear  and 
concise  manual  suited  to  the  habits  of  a  people  who  respected 
justice  but  dreaded  law,  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  comprised  in  a  few  sheets  of  foolscap. 

The  conquest  of  the  Punjab  removed  the  boun- 
dinnname^i-  dary  of  the  empire  from  the  Sutlege  to  the  moun- 
^^J^-  tain  ranges  beyond  the  Indus  which  formed  a 
radius  of  many  hundred  mileit.  They  were  inhabited 
by  various  tribes  of  highlanders  whose  vocation,  from  time  im- 
memorial, had  been  war  and  plunder,  and  who  had  kept  the 
Mogul  emperors  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  even  after  they  were 
masters  of  all  India.  The  inhabitants  were  able  to  bring  down 
100,000  bold,  brave,  and  lawless  men  at  arms  upon  the  plains, 
and  Lord  Dalhousie  considered  it  his  primary  duty  to  protect 
the  frontier  "from  their  inroads.  A  series  of  fortifications  was 
cstabhshed  along  the  whole  line,  provisioned  and  provided 
with  the  munitions  of  war  for  three  months,  and  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  line  of  roads.  An  especial  foix«,  con- 
sisting of  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  of  cavalry, 
and  composed  of  all  classes,  was  organized  for  the  protection 
of  the  marches.  For  the  security  of  the  Oovemment  and 
the  safety  of  the  people,  Lord  Dalhousie  resolved  to  disarm 
the  Punjab ;  within  six  months  of  its  annexation  an  edict 
was  issued  to  every  town  and  village  between  the  Beeas  and 
the  Indus  to  surrender  all  arms,  and  the  manufacture,  sale,  or 
possession  of  them  in  future  was  prohibited.  The  weapons 
thus  given  up  amounted  to  120,000  and  presented  every 
variety  of  form  and  character,  many  of  them  being  of  very 
costly  material  and  curious  workmanship.  Permission  was 
however,  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Peshawur  and  to  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  robber  clans  beyond  the  Indus,  as 
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well  as  to  the  people  of  Hazara,  living  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  among  maraadiag  tribes  who  had  never  been  anbdned 
by  Greek,  Mahomedan,  or  Sikh,  to  carry  anus  for  their  own 
defence.  The  effect  of  this  diaarmament  waa  speedily  visible 
in  the  diminution  of  crimes  of  violence.  The  police  force  was 
partly  dvil  and  partly  military.  The  latter,  wliich  furnished 
guards  for  treasuries  and  jails,  and  orderlies  for  the  civil  funo 
tionaries,  and  patrolled  the  roads,  cossieted  of  six  regiments 
of  foot,  and  twenty-seven  troops  of  horse,  in  number  about 
7,000.  A  detective  police  was  likewise  introdnced.  The 
ftudent  institution  of  the  village  watch  was  revived  and 
placed  on  an  efficient  footing.  The  watchmen  were  selected 
from  the  commimity ;  they  were  paid  by  the  people,  and  acted 
imder  the  salutaiy  influence  of  the  village  elders,  and  the 
control  of  the  native  collectors,  ae  well  as  of  tlie  European 
mag^rates.  By  these  admirable  arrangements  the  Board 
were  enabled  within  three  years  to  report  tliat  no  portion  of 
India  enjoyed  greater  peace  and  security  than  the  Punjab. 
Ti»  Bmmne,  '^^^  ^'^^^  qnestiou  of  the  land  assessment,  on 
iMs-M.  which  the  happiness,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 

loyalty  of  the  people  in  the  East  depends,  was  dealt  with  in  a 
spirit  of  great  litierality,  and  the  blunders  which  had  marred 
the  system  introduced  into  the  older  provinces,  were  carefully 
avoided.  The  settlement  was  not  formed  till  t^ter  a  minute 
and  detailed  investigation,  corresponding  with  that  wMch  Mr. 
Bobert  Bird  had  carried  out  in  the  north-west  provinces.  The 
land  tax  which  Ennjeet  Sing  had  fixed  at  about  one-half  the 
produce,  was  reduced,  on  an  average,  by  one-fourth,  and  leases 
were  granted,  at  first  for  short  periods,  but  eventually  for  ten, 
and  in  some  cases,  for  thirty  yeara.  The  aecurity  of  the 
tenure,  and  the  moderation  of  the  state  demand,  gave  no  small 
encouragement  to  cultivation ;  of  the  Kbalsa  soldiery,  more 
than  30,000  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  plough,  and  these 
dronmstancea,  combined  with  favonrable  seasons,  gave  euch 
exuberant  Iiarvesta  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  grain.  The 
agriculturists,  who  were  required  to  pay  their  rents  in  axn 
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at>d  sot  in  kind,  began  to  eshibit  feeling*  oi  discontent,  and 
the  Chief  Cnmnusfiioner  lost  no  lime  in  proceeding  Uiroiigh 
every  district  with  hie  financial  asaiatanta,  minutely  examining 
erery  cause  of  complaint  on  the  spot,  after  irhich  a  foithcr 
redncljon  of  I'^t  was  made  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent. 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  anxious  to  aroid  the  boundless  irritetion 
which  had  arisen  in  the  Oat^;etic  provinces  fiom  dallying  with 
the  subject  of  rent-free  tenures,  and,  under  his  directions,  the 
Board  took  up  the  question  with  promptitude  and  earnestness. 
Erery  case  was  aesiduoiisly  examined  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  justice  to  the  interests,  both  of  individuals  and  of  the 
atet«^  and  a  satief  actory  adjustment  was  speedily  concluded. 
The  duties  on  the  ti^nsit  of  goods  and  merchandize  from  dis- 
Irict  to  district  and  from  town  to  town  had  been  contrived 
with  great  ingenuity  by  the  financiers  of  Runjeet  &iag,  and 
the  country  was  covered  with  a  network  of  custom  houses 
which  stifled  commerdal  enterprise.  Within  nine  months  of  the>' 
incorporation  of  the  jwovince  they  were  entirely  swept  away, 
and  the  trade  of  the  Punjab  and  of  Central  Asia  was  allowed 
to  flow  free  and  unfettered  in  every  direction.  The  loss  of 
revenue  which  this  liberal  poUcy  entailed  was  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  scientific  imposition  of  new  taxes,  four  of 
which  were  found  to  yield  as  much  as  forty-eight  of  the 
clnmsy  taxes  of  the  Ehalsa  government,  and  with  lees  vexa- 
tion and  inconvenience  to  the  people. 

,    ,        The  Board  of  Administration  likewise  directed 
uiiuigBe,  their  attention  with  emment  success  to  the  extinc- 

18*9-61.  ^^^  ^  domestic  slavery;  the  sale  of  children, 
which  had  been  openly  practised  under  the  old  Government, 
was  prohibited,  and  the  ma^et  ceased  to  be  supplied  by 
kidnappers.  With  equal  vigour  the  Board  assailed  the  sys- 
tem of  dacoity  which  was  in  full  vigour,  notwithstanding 
the  summary  proeeedings  of  Sikh  despotism.  But  the  fact 
was,  that  while  Runjeet  Sing  seized  upon  entire  provinces, 
his  chiefs,  with  whose  proceedings  he  rarely  interfered  while 
they  paid  their  revenue  and  maintained  their  contingente, 
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were  permitted  to  attack  and  plunder  villages  with  perfect 
impuaity.  Armed  bodies  of  Sikh  outlaws,  moreOTer,  rendered 
the  roada  unsafe  for  travellerB.  With  that  energy  for  which 
there  is  always  a  larger  scope  iu  the  non-regulation  than 
in  the  regulation  proTinces,  the  CommissioDers  took  the 
field  agamRt  these  criminals,  inflicted  prompt  and  condign 
punishment  on  all  those  who  were  captured,  and  hunted  the 
rest  out  of  the  country,  with  such  earnestness  that  before  the 
Punjab  had  been  five  years  la  our  possession,  it  was  more 
free  from  the  crime  of  dacoity  than  Bengal,  after  it  had  been 
eighty  years  under  our  mauagemest.  It  was  likewise 
fomid  that  the  practice  of  thuggee,  from  which  the  efforts  of 
Oolonel  Sleeman  had  relieved  Hiudostan,  had  found  its  way 
into  the  Punjab,  and  was  still  practised.  Runjeet  Sing 
executed  the  man  who  introduced  it,  and  Shore  Sing  bung  or 
mutilated  every  oue  convicted  of  it.  The  increasing  disorders 
of  the  state,  however,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Grovemment 
gave  fresh  courage  to  tite  thugs,  and  murders  were  often  per- 
petrated without  any  effort  to  conceal  them.  The  task  of 
eradicating  the  crime  was  committed  to  Mr.  Brereton,  of  the 
civil  service,  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  all  tliat 
animation  which  commonly  distinguished  the  proceedings  of 
the  Punjab  otBcials.  The  cases  of  assaasination  which  were 
fully  substantiatod  amounted  to  1,300,  A  roll  of  the  thugs, 
whose  names  and  residences  had  been  furnished  by  approvers, 
was  sent  to  each  station ;  no  less  than  550  men  arrested,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  were  executed ;  the  gangs  were 
breken  up  and  the  practice  disappeared. 

iD&nWdfle,  Another  crime  with  which  it  was  the  mission  of 

IM9-M.  jijg  British  Government  in  the  Punjab  to  deal  waa 

infanticide,  and  the  vigour  of  Lord  Dalbousie  and  of  the  Board 
was  rewarded  with  more  decisive  success  than  had  attended 
the  efforts  of  Government  for  thirty  years  in  Hindoetan,  It 
'Was  most  prevalent  among  the  proud  and  wealthy  Bedees,  the 
descendants  of  the  first  Sikh  prophet,  Nanuk.  Occupying,  as 
they  did,  the  highest  rank  in  society,  they  disdained  to  bestow 
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their  daughters  in  an  unequal  alliance;  to  allow  them  to 
remain  unmarried  w^a  an  indelible  diagrace ;  the  female  infant 
was  therefore  coREigned  to  death  at  the  dawn  of  her  exist- 
ence. Other  castes,  not  excepting  even  the  Mahomedans,  had 
been  led  to  adopt  thia  inhuman  custom,  in  consequence,  chiefly, 
of  the  insupportable  expense  of  weddings.  As  soon  as  the 
existence  of  the  practice  vas  ascertained,  Lord  Dalhousie 
determined  to  bring  the  whole  weight  of  Government,  by 
menaces  and  promises,  to  bear  upon  its  suppression.  He  felt 
that  coercion  would  only  tend  to  defeat  its  own  object,  and 
that  to  ensure  success,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  nation.  The  first  step  towards  the  eradication  of 
the  crime  was  justly  considered  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  weddings.  It  was  swelled,  as  in  Rajpootana,  by  the  clam- 
orous demands  of  the  hhats  and  minstrels,  who  fiocked  to  them 
like  vultures  attracted  by  the  smell  of  carrion ;  and  it  was  at 
once  determined  to  deal  with  them  as  v^rants.  A  large 
durbar  was  tiien  convened  at  Umritsir,  at  the  most  popular 
festival  in  the  Sikh  calendar.  It  was  attended  by  all  the 
aristocracy  and  hierarchy  of  the  Punjab,  by  the  hill  chiefs,  by 
the  Mahomedan  nobles,  by  wealthy  merchants,  and  by  learned 
pundits.  It  was  the  most  august  conclave,  and  tor  tho  noblest 
object,  which  had  ever  been  held  in  that  holy  city,  or  indeed, 
in  any  partof  India.  The  British  officers  in  the  Punjab  rep^red 
to  it  almost  witliaat  exception,  and  met  delegates  from  every 
tribe  and  class.  Under  a  spadoua  avning  erected  for  the 
occasion,  the  Chief  Commissioner  addressed  this  large  assem- 
bly, and  entered  upon  a  calm  and  temperate  discussion  of  the 
subject.  He  urged  the  enormity  of  the  practice,  which  they 
readily  admitted ;  he  dwelt  on  the  anxiety  of  the  Governor- 
General  to  suppress  it,  and  he  pointed  out  the  means  by  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  British  Government,  that  object  could  be 
most  effectually  secured.  All  the  assembled  chiefs,  Hindoo, 
Mahomedan,  Rajpoot,  and  Sikh,  entered  into  a  solemn  cove- 
nant to  abide  by  the  propositions  of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner.    Committees  were  appointed  to  establish 
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a  scale  for  the  expense  of  weddings;  the  Bmnptutkry  rnles 
wbicb  they  drew  up  were  uniTersally  accepted  and  ratified, 
and  one  of  the  principal  motives  for  the  mnrder  of  infants  was 
removed.  OUier  meetings  were  held  in  the  chief  towns  and 
villages,  with  the  same  lu^py  resnit.  The  rooet  important  aid 
in  this  noble  cause  was  rendered  by  Raja  Oolab  Sing,  the  mler 
of  Cashmere,  who  directed  all  his  nobles  and  chiefs  to  meet  the 
Commissioner,  and  to  adopt  hia  proposals  regarding  the  retrench- 
ment of  wedding  expenses,  and  he  set  the  example  by  remitting 
the  tax  which  native  rulers  had  always  levied  on  them. 
^^^^^1^  ^^  The  Romans  considered  the  subjugation  of  no 

cuak,  1U9—  ooontry  complete  until  it  was  pierced  with  high- 
*^^'  ways.     In  like  manner.  Lord  Dalhoo^e  did  not 

couuder  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  fnlly  accomfdisbed  till  it 
was  intersected  witli  military  roads.  Of  these  works,  the  most 
important  was  that  whicji  united  Peshawur  with  Lahore,  and 
which  extended  over  276  miles.  It  presented  the  most  ior- 
midable  difBculties  to  the  engineer.  It  passed  over  more  than 
100  great  bridges,  and  150  of  smaller  dimensions ;  it  penetrated 
six  mountain  chuns,  and  was  carried  by  means  of  embank- 
ments over  the  marshes  of  two  great  rivers ;  but  every  ob- 
stacle was  overcome  by  Colonel — now  Sir  Robert — Napier,  to 
whose  skill  and  energy  the  Punjab  was  indebted  for  all  thoso 
great  material  improvements  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
a  Roman  province.  Ofher  military  roads  were  constructed  to 
connect  the  most  important  towns  and  strategical  poeittcais 
with  each  other,  and  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  troops  and 
manitaons  of  war.  Roads  were  likewise  laid  down  as  higfa- 
waya  of  commerce,  both  domestic  and  fordgn.  These  great 
works  were  happily  placed  under  the  direction  and  the  respon- 
ut»lity  of  a  single  energetic  officer,  and  in  the  course  of  five 
years  the  Board  were  able  to  report  to  the  Govemor-Ganeral 
that  the  length  of  road  completed,  and  under  conatruction, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  2,200  miles.  The  imp(Htance  of 
irrigation  in  developng  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country 
bad  not  been  overloc^ed  l^  the  former  rulers  of  the  Punjab. 
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There  were  few  districts  which  did  not  exhibit  tokens  of  tiieir 
labours  in  theooDHtruction  of  canals  and  waterworks,  some  of 
which  were  still  in  existence,  while  others  were  extinct.  The 
canals  of  Mooltan,  which  contributed  to  the  fertility  of  the 
province,  had  been  greatly  improved  by  S&won  Moll.  The 
Hnlsi  canal,  constmcted  under  the  orders  of  Shah  Jehan,  waa 
a  work  of  imperial  luxury,  designed  to  convey  the  waters  of 
the  Ravee  over  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  fountains 
and  conservatories  of  his  palace  at  Lahore.  Lord  Dalhousie, 
who  considered  that  "  of  all  works  of  public  improvement 
which  could  be  applied  to  an  Indian  province,  woike  of  irriga- 
tion were  the  happiest  in  their  efFeoba  on  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  people,"  directed  all  these  canals  to  be  repaired. 
No  rate  waa  levied  for  the  water,  as  the  state  was  considered 
to  be  repaid  by  the  increase  of  cultivatbn.  In  some  cases,  the 
example  of  Runjeet  Sing  was  followed,  and  advances  were 
made  for  repairing  or  improving  them  to  the  zemindars,  who 
regarded  the  debt  as  a  debt  of  honour,  and  refunded  it  with 
strict  punctuality.  The  greatest  work  of  irrigation  constructed 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  the  directions  of 
Colonel  Napier,  was  the  canal  of  the  Baree  dooab,  the  populous 
district  lying  between  the  Bavee  and  the  Gheuab.  It  tapped 
the  Raree  as  it  issued  from  the  mountains,  and  after  a  course 
of  247  miles,  deUvered  its  waters  again  to  that  stieam  a  little 
above  Mooltan.  Three  branches  conveyed  a  supply  of  water 
to  Enssoor,  LEdi<nre,  and  Sobraon.  This  magnificent  under- 
takmg,  which,  with  its  brancbes,  extended  to  the  length  of 
466  miles,  was  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  noblest  canals  in 
Europe,  and  formed  the  worthiest  monument  of  Kritiah  supre- 
macy in  the  Punjab. 

KwiiioftiKM  "^^^  Government  established  in  the  Punjab 
ueuuna,  IBM.  f/ga  emphatically  Lord  Dalhousie's  own  creation. 
Rarely  has  a  greater  amount  of  administrative  and  executive 
talent  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  impi'ovement  of  an  Indian 
province,  but  it  was  his  genius  which  animated  the  whole  sys- 
tem.   He  waa  in  constant  and  dii'ect  commuuicaUon  with  the 
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chief  authorities,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  counsel  and  the  infin- 
ence  of  hie  position,  enabled  them  to  prosecute  their  labours 
without  emban-aasment  or  delay.  Few  Goveniors  have  ever 
Been  so  much  of  their  dominioutt  &s  Lord  Dalhousie  saw  of  the 
Punjab.  From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  he  crossed 
its  rivors,  rode  over  its  plains,  and  thi-eaded  its  defiles. 
During  this  personal  inspection,  no  evil  remained  without  a 
remedy,  no  want  was  unsuppHed.  Nothing  was  too  minute 
for  his  attention ;  he  did  not  overlook  even  fte  conservation 
of  the  grass  preserves  for  the  cavalry,  or  the  protection  of  the 
remaining  forests,  or  the  planting  of  trees  on  eveiy  road  and 
watercourse,  or  the  establishment  of  nurseries,  or  the  introdnc* 
tdon  of  ninety  varieties  of  exotic  plants.  The  Christian  charac- 
ter of  the  administration  of  the  Lawrences  was  ever  one  of 
its  most  distinguishing  features.  Innovations  and  improve- 
ments foreign  to  the  traditions  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
chieftains,  the  priesthood,  and  the  people,  were  introduced 
with  a  bolder  hand  than  the  public  authorities  had  ventured 
to  use  at  the  other  Presidencies,  and  in  the  course  of  seven 
years  the  Pimjab  presented  a  more  Anglicized  cast  of  govern- 
ment than  the  north-west  provinces.  The  administratioQ 
embodied  the  matmity  of  our  experience  in  the  science  of 
oriental  govenuneut,  and  rendered  the  Punjab  the  model  pro- 
vince of  India.  It  was  the  greatest  triumph  achieved  under 
the  Company's  rule,  aad  did  honour  to  iluropean  civilization. 
By  these  wise  and  beneficent  measures,  the  nation  which  had 
recently  been  the  great  source  of  political  ansiety,  became  one 
of  the  tdiief  elements  of  our  imperial  strength.  The  brave 
soldiers  who  had  shaken  our  power  at  Ferozeshuhur  and  Chil- 
lianwalla,  enlisted  under  our  banners,  assisted  in  reconquering 
Delhi  from  the  rebel  sepoys  and  in  restoring  our  sovereignty, 
marched  up  the  Irawaddj  to  fight  the  Burmese,  and,  to  crown 
the  romance  of  their  history,  aided  in  planting  the  British 
colours  on  the  battlements  of  Pekin. 

B««ii  BunsMo  There  was  peace  for  three  years  after  the  con- 
w«r,  iM*.        quest  of  the  Punjab,  and  then  came  the  nnex- 
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peoted  and  unwelcome  Burmese  war.  Tbe  treaty  of  Yandaboo, 
coucluded  with  the  King  of  Bormah  in  1826,  stipulated  for 
the  reaideflce  of  a  British  representative  at  his  court,  and  the 
commercial  treaty  of  Mr.  Crawf  urd  at  the  close  of  that  year, 
provided  that  the  Govemmenta  of  both  countries  should  give 
"  the  utmMt  protection  and  security  to  merchants."  Colonel 
Benson  and  Colonel  Bumey  were  sent  in  succession  as  Resi- 
dents to  Ava,  but  they  were  treated  with  great  contempt. 
One  of  them  was  denied  the  means  of  obtaining  provisions, 
and  directed  to  take  up  his  residence  on  an  island  in  the 
Irawaddy,  which  was  inundated  on  the  rise  of  the  river, 
and  he  was  constrained  to  retire  from  the  country.  The 
British  traders  at  Rangoon  were  subject  to  perpetual  extor- 
tion. In  1851,  the  master  of  a  vessel  was  seized,  on  hia  arri- 
val at  BangooD,  and  placed  in  confinement  on  the  false  accu- 
sation of  having  murdered  his  pilot,  who  had  run  the  ship 
ashore,  and  then  jumped  overboard.  The  charge  was  dis- 
missed as  frivolous,  but  he  was  nevertheless  subjected  to  a 
fine.  Another  commander,  thirty  days  after  reaching  the 
port,  was  charged  by  a  deserter  with  having  put  to  death  one 
of  the  crew,  who  had  died  at  sea.  The  case  was  investigated 
by  the  Burmese  authorities,  and  the  captain  acquitted  on  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  ship's  company,  but  he  did  not 
escape  without  a  fine,  and  the  detention  of  his  vessel.  On  the 
27th  September,  the  European  merchantfi  at  Rangoon  trans- 
mitted a  memorial  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  which 
various  cases  of  oppression  were  enumerated.  They  asserted 
that  those  who  refused  payment  were  subjected  to  torture, 
that  robberies  and  false  charges  were  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  that  unless  protection  could  be  obtained,  tbey  must  quit 
the  country  and  sacrifice  their  property.  On  the  receipt  of 
these  representations,  the  Supreme  Council  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  British  subjects  had  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
shoiild  be  protected  by  their  own  Government  from  such 
injustice,  oppression,  and  extortion. 
Deputatioiid        The  absence  of  an^'  accredited  British  agent  at 
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Conoodsn  the  conrt  or  in  the  tenitoriea  of  Ava,  readered 
luMit.  lati.  it  difficult  to  deal  with  the  case ;  bat  the  difficulty 
was  dimiiuBhed  by  the  arriTAl  of  Commodore  Lambort,  in 
H.H.  ship  "Fox,"  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  to 
Rangoon  with  a  communication  from  the  Government  of 
India.  Lord  Dalhonsie  has  been  censured  for  deepatdiiDg  a 
naval  officer  on  a  nusaion  of  peace,  but  it  was  considered,  and 
vith  great  reason,  that  in  deahug  with  a  Oovemment  like 
that  of  Bormah,  nnriTalled  in  Asia  for  conceit  and  arrt^aace, 
nothing  was  more  Ukely  to  secure  attention  aad  to  avoid  an 
eventual  conflict,  than  the  appearuice  in  Burmese  waters  of  an 
envoy  in  command  of  a  vessel  of  war,— "one  of  Cromwell's 
ambassadors  which  spoke  all  languages,  and  never  took  a 
refusal."  The  instrnctions  of  the  Commodore  were  limited  to 
the  investigation  of  the  complaints  of  the  merchants,  and  to 
the  demand  of  adequate  pecuniary  compensation,  if  they  wwe 
snbetantiated.  If  this  reasonable  request  was  refnsed,  he  was 
directed  to  transmit  the  letter  which  the  President  of  the  Conn- 
dl  of  India  had  addressed  to  the  king  and  entrusted  to  him. 
In  that  conmiunication  the  two  cases  of  "  gross  and  unjusti- 
fiable ill-treatment  of  Biitish  subjects  by  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants "  were  enumerated,  "  in  the  full  conviction  that  he 
would  at  once  condemn  their  conduct,  order  compensation  to 
tiie  parties  aggrieved,  and  recognize  the  wisdom  (rf  removing 
the  Governor  of  Rangoon.  If  these  just  expectations  aboold 
be  disappointed,  the  Government  of  India  would  feel  iteelf 
called  on  to  take  such  immediate  steps  as  should  protect  the 
interests  of  its  subjects  and  vindicate  its  own  honour  and 
power."  The  Commodore  anchored  off  Rangoon  on  the  26th 
■  November,  and  the  Governor  immediately  threatened  with 
death  any  who  should  venture  to  communicate  with  him. 
Some  of  the  Europeans  at  lengtb  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the 
frigate,  and  submitted  to  the  Commodore  a  long  roll  of  injuries 
they  had  austained.  On  perusing  it,  he  concluded  that  it  wonld 
be  more  proper  to  seek  redress  from  the  sovereign  than  from 
his  subordinate,  and  transmitted  the  President's  letter  to  Ava, 
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through  the  Deputy  Governor,  who  had  come  on  board.  It 
wftH  sccompuiied  with  one  from  himaelf  to  the  ministerB,  in 
which  he  stated  that  be  should  await  a  rejJy  for  fire  weeks. 
It  wsa  delivered  to  him  on  the  1st  January,  1852 :  "  The 
great  miniates  of  stat«,  bearing  continoally  on  their  heads 
the  two  golden  feet,  resembling  the  germs  of  the  lotus,  of  his 
most  glorious  and  excellent  Majesty,"  complained  of  the  pur- 
port and  style  of  the  letter,  as  "  not  being  in  accordance  with 
friendship."  They  promised,  however,  that  the  offending  Go- 
vernor should  be  displaced,  and,  "  in  regard  to  the  merohants 
who  have  been  unjustifiably  insulted  and  ill-treated,  that  proper 
and  strict  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  and  in  accordance  with 
custom  it  should  be  dedded."  The  communication  appeared  to 
be  so  friendly  and  pacific  as  to  lead  the  Commodore  to  con- 
gratulate the  Government  of  India  on  the  prospect  of  an 
early  and  satisfactory  settlement ;  but  he  was  speedily  unde- 
cuived.  The  real  intentions  of  an  oriental  court  are  to  bo 
gathered,  not  from  glozing  despatches,  but  from  the  conduct 
of  ite  officers,  and  on  this  occasion  they  were  altogether  un- 
friendly. The  old  Governor  quitted  Rangoon,  not  in  disgrace, 
but  in  triumph,  and  with  ostentatious  parade.  His  successor 
did  not  condescend  to  notice  the  British  representative,  who 
was  obliged  to  open  a  communication,  and  request  him  to 
appoint  a  day  to  receive  a  deputation.  The  Governor  replied 
that  any  day  would  suit  his  convenience.  On  the  morning  of 
cuToia  riih.  *''*  **'*  January,  Oaptain  Latter,  the  interpreter  of 
bouma  imiwd,  the  missiou,  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  announce 
that  the  ofScers  would  arrive  at  noon,  with  an 
offidal  communication.  At  the  appointed  time,  Captain  Fish- 
bouroe  and  other  oflicers,  including  Mr.  Kincaid,  proceeded  ou 
the  ponies  they  had  been  able  to  procure  to  Government 
House,  but  found  great  difflcultyin  making  their  way  throngh 
the  crowd  to  the  courtyard.  No  officer  came  forward  to  re- 
ceive them,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  enter  the  house,  but 
were  detained  in  the  sun  by  the  memals,  wbo  affirmed  that 
the  Oovemw  was  asleep  and  must  not  be  disturbed,  whereas 
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he  was  all  the  while  gazing  at  them  from  the  window,  and 
enjoying  their  mortifioatian,  while  exposed  to  the  jeers  and 
insults  of  the  mob.  The  patience  of  Captain  Fishbourne  vrae 
at  length  exhausted,  and  he  returned  to  the  frigate  to  report 
the  treatment  he  had  receired. 

ProMedioKi  o(  Commodore  Lambert  bad  been  instructed  by  the 
Comnuidan  GrOTemment  of  India,  in  case  the  comrannication 
from  Avft  was  not  satisfactory,  to  blockade  the 
ports.  He  considered  that  the  dehberate  insult  inflicted  on 
the  officers  who  were  sent  on  a  diplomatic  commission  to  the 
Oovemor  expressly  appointed  by  the  Court  to  adjust  all  differ- 
ences, was  equivalent  to  an  uufavourahle  reply  from  the  king, 
and,  in  conformity  with  the  tenor  of  his  instructjons^  declared 
the  Burmese  ports  in  a  state  of  blockade.  He  likewise  took 
possesBJOQ  of  a  ship  lying  in  the  river,  which  the  king  had 
built  for  trade,  and  resolved  to  retain  it  till  the  claims  of  the 
merchants  ww%  satisfied.  The  Governor  of  Dalla,  who  had 
always  been  friendly  to  the  British,  viBited  the  frigate  the 
day  after,  on  a  conciliatory  mission,  when  the  Commodore  in- 
formed him  that  in  addition  to  the  compeneatiou  to  the  mer- 
chants, which  had  been  fixed  at  10,000  rupees,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Governor  of  Bangoou  to  come  on  hoard  the  "  Fox," 
and  express  his  regret  for  the  indignity  offered  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  deputation,  after  which  he  would  restore  the  king's 
ship  and  honour  the  Burmese  flag  with  a  royal  salute.  The 
Governor  refused  to  comply  with  this  reqvusition,  but  gave 
the  Commodore  to  understand  that  any  attempt  to  remove  the 
royal  vessel  would  be  resisted.  The  Commodore  then  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  establish  the  blockade  at  the  mouth 
of  it,  with  the  Government  vessel  in  tow,  when  a  heavy  fire 
was  opened  from  the  stockades  below  Kangoon,  on  both  sides 
the  river,  which  the  guns  of  the  "  Fox"  demolished  in  a  few 
moments.  Instead  of  offering  the  apology  which  the  Com- 
modore required,  the  Governor  of  Rangoon  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  reference  to  these  transactions, 
in  which  he  stated  that  four  subordinate  offices,  who  had  been 
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drinking,  came  ridings  into  hie  courtyard  with  the  American 
miseioDary  Eincaid ;  that  he  himself  was  asleep  at  the  time ; 
and  that  the  o£Gcers  on  their  return  made  a  falee  report  to 
the  Commodore,  who  "  mdike  a  man  of  the  world,  carried  off 
the  great  ship  belonging  to  the  aU  powerful  lord  of  the 
uniyerse  and  the  maeter  of  all  white  elephants."  In  his  reply 
to  this  communication,  the  President  in  Council  repeated  the 
demands  which  the  Commodore  had  made,  and  engaged,  after 
they  were  complied  with,  to  depute  an  officer  of  rank  to  con- 
clude a  final  settlement.  The  Governor  rejoined  that  the 
officer  of  rank  must  be  sent  in  the  first  instance,  before  he 
would  attend  to  any  further  communications. 
Lord  DBjhoiiiLo'i  ^"™ff  these  transactions.  Lord  Dalhousie  was 
yntteaiasi,  in  the  north-west  provinces,  and,  apprehending 
from  the  aspect  of  circumstanceB,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  drifting  into  a  war,  hastened  dawn  in  the  most  un- 
comfortable of  vehicles,  with  only  a  single  servant,  and  reached 
Calcutta  on  the  29th  January,  intent  on  preventing  hostilities. 
Those  who  were  in  communication  with  him  at  the  time  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that,  so  far  was  the  annexatioa  of 
Pegu  from  being  a  foregone  conclosion  before  he  readied  Cal- 
cutta, that  no  Governor-General  ever  manifested  a  greater  or 
more  sincere  repugnance  to  a  war  than  Lord  Dalhousie  did  on 
this  occasion.  It  has  agun  been  surmised  that  he  took  posses- 
sion of  that  province  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  or  the  Americans,  and  it  may  be  instructive  to  dispel 
this  misconception  by  tracing  it  to  its  source.  The  United  . 
States  frigate,  "  Sosquehana,"  happened  at  this  time  to  be  in 
theHoogly,  and  itwaareporledtliat  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment contemplated  the  estitbhehment  of  a  consulate  at  Ran- 
goon for  the  protection  of  American  subjects,  not  excluding 
missionaries,  inasmuch  as  both  the  French  and  the  American 
Governments,  unlike  the  English,  consider  their  missionary 
subjects  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  their  commercial 
agents.  One  of  the  leading  journals  in  Bengal,  thinking  the 
Government  of  India  dilatory  in  attending  to  Uie  memorial  of 
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grievanoes,  renuriced  that  "  if  John  Bull  was  so  slow  to  r&- 
dreas  them,  ff ta  must  invoke  the  aid  of  brothw  Jonathan,  and 
send  the  'Snsqnehiuia'  to  Rangoon."  But  it  was  not  ontil 
the  third  applioatioB  for  redreea  bad  been  rejected  by  the  Bnr- 
mese  authorities,  that  Lord  Dalhoosie  cune  to  the  concloskwt 
that  no  alternative  was  now  1^  to  the  Government  of  India  bnt 
to  seek  reparation  by  forro  of  anna.  On  the  12th  February,  he 
recorded  bis  views  in  a  Minute,  in  which,  after  a  summaiy 
statement  of  (Nreviona  traosactiona,  he  affirmed  that  to  send  aa 
envoy  of  rank,  aa  the  Oovemor  requested,  to  aapersode  the 
officen  who  had  been  em^^yed  in  the  negotiations,  would  be 
to  admit  the  offensive  accnsationa  made  against  them,  and  that 
tlte  Biitdsh  Government  having  thus  relinquished  «he  demands 
it  bad  peremptorily  advanced,  and  abandoned  the  officers  it 
was  bound  to  uphold,  would  unquestionably  be  regarded  by  the 
,  Burmese  satiou,  as  well  as  by  every  eastern  peojAe,  as  having 
Bubmitted  to  humiliation  and  avowed  defeat.  "  The  Govern- 
ment of  ludia  cannot,"  he  said,  "  consistently  with  its  own 
safety,  appear  for  one  day  in  an  attitude  of  inferiority,  or  iiope 
to  nuuntain  peace  and  enbmiseion  among  the  numberless 
princes  and  people  embraced  within  the  vast  circoit  of  ttie 
empire,  if,  for  one  day,  it  give  countenance  to  a  doubt  of  tiie 
ab8<dute  superiority  of  its  aims,  and  of  its  continued  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  it."  At  the  stune  time,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  king  reciting  the  oppresnon  of  British  subjects,  the 
demand  for  compensation,  the  insult  ofFered  to  the  deputaticu, 
and  the  refusal  of  any  apology,  and  stating  that  large  prepa- 
rations were  now  in  progress  to  enforce  the  rights  and  vindi- 
cate the  power  of  the  British  Government,  but  that  the  king 
might  yet  avert  hostilities  by  acceding  to  the  former  demands, 
and  paying  down,  by  the  1st  of  April,  ten  lacs  of  rupees  as  a 
compensation  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  preparations. 
BttjTttofLorf  Finding  a  war  all  but  inevitable,  Lord  Dal- 
"•"^''^^  "*^  honsie  threw  bis  whole  soul  into  the  work,  and 
never  cance  the  time,  axty  years  before,  when  Lord  Wellealey 
bronght  five  armies  into  the  field  with  matoUeBS  speed,  aad  in 
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four  moathB  cruBhed  the  power  of  Siudia,  and  of  the  raja  of 
Nagpore,  had  such  a  display  of  snperb  euargy  been  witnessdd 
in  India.  The  Commander-in-chief  was  in  Sinde,  Lord  Dal- 
honsie  was  obliged  to  become  his  own  mialitter  of  war,  and 
be  astonished  India  by  the  eingular  genius  he  exhibited  for 
military  or^^zation.  The  task  before  him  was  one  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.  It  was  the  10th  Febmary  before  the  pm- 
parations  for  the  expedition  commenced,  and  it  wbb  of  the  last 
importance  that  Rangoon  should  be  occupied  before  the  end  of 
Apiil,  when  the  rains  might  be  expected  to  set  in,  and  mili- 
tary operations  would  beoHae  perilous.  It  was  neceraary  that 
two  expeditions  shonid  be  despatched,  one  from  Calcutta,  and 
the  other  from  Madras,  for  the  latter  of  which,  steamers  were 
to  be  brought  ronnd  from  Bombay.  Neither  the  telegraph  nor 
the  rail,  which  annihilate  time  and  distance,  were  then  com- 
pleted, and  the  orders  were  transmitted  to  iwth  Presidencies 
by  the  ordinary  mail.  At  Bombay,  the  steam  flotilla  was  ready 
for  sea  within  three  days,  but  the  expedition  was  delayed  at 
Madras.  The  Qovemor,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  was  far 
more  a  fortunate  than  a  great  man,  tookoSence  that  his  super- 
lative meiitfi  in  China  had  been  overlooked  and  that  he  had  not 
been  consnlted  about  the  arrangements  of  the  war,  and  refused 
to  allow  a  single  soldier  to  embark  exnept  under  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  Oovemor-Q«neraL  The  difBculty  was 
overcome  by  the  resolution  of  Lord  Dalhonsie,  but  the  expe- 
dition was  nevertheless  retarded.  The  S8th  Bengal  Native 
Infantry  refused  to  proceed  by  sea  to  Bramah  with  the  expedi- 
tion from  Calcutte,  when  he  determined  to  try  the  experiment 
of  supplying  its  place  by  a  regiment  of  Sikhs,  They  marched 
down  without  hesitation  to  the  port  and  embarked  with  their 
acctiHtomed  hilarity.  By  this  expedient,  the  perplexity  which 
the  Government  had  felt  for  eighty  years  through  the  repug- 
nance of  Hie  sepoys  to  the  "  black  water"  was  at  once  and 
finally  removed.  The  forethought  and  vigour  of  Lord  Dal- 
honsie  left  nothing  to  chance,  or  to  dilatory  subordinates.  From 
the  day  wh^i  the  preparations  for  the  campaign  commenced, 
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he  Bnpermteoded  every  arraagement  himself,  and  his  tudes-de- 
camp  were  ioceasantly  employed  in  moving  about  from  place  to 
place  to  ensure  punctuality  and  efficiency  in  every  department. 
The  TenaBserim  provinces  were  drained  of  live  stock  and  provi- 
sioos ;  bakehonaee  were  erected  ou  the  coaat  to  eneure  a  con- 
stant supply  of  bread,  which  was  to  be  conveyed  with  the  meat 
by  steamers  to  the  camp.  In  the  first  war,  the  encampment  at 
Rangoon  had  become  a  ch&rnel  house  after  the  rains  had  set 
ID ;  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  mortahty,  the  framework 
of  houses  was  constructed  at  Moulmein,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Commissioner,  Colonel  Bogle,  and  sent  with  the  expedition,  to 
afford  the  soldiers  shelter  when  the  monsoon  set  in.  A  con- 
valracent  hospital  was  estabUshed  at  Amherst,  on  the  sea 
coast,  thhty  miles  below  Moulmein,  and  steamers  appointed 
to  convey  invahda  thither. 

OrpmiiMtion  of  The  land  forces  of  the  expedition  amounted  to 
tM  Fane,  1M2.  g^QOO  men,  and  comprised  three  European  regi- 
ments. The  command  was  entmsted  to  General  Godwin,  who 
held  a  command  in  the  former  war,  bnt  had  lost  httle  of  his 
military  ardour  from  age.  Steam  power  had  been  so  greatly 
multdphed  in  India  since  the  expedition  of  1826,  in  which 
only  one  small  vessel  of  sixty  horse  power  was  available,  that 
the  Government  was  enabled  to  employ  nineteen  steam- vessels 
carrying  159  guns,  and  manned  by  2,270  sailora  and  marines. 
The  Bengal  column  reached  the  Rangoon  river  on  the  2nd 
April,  and  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  up  by  the  "  Proserpine " 
steamer  to  receive  the  reply  of  the  king  to  the  letter  of  the 
Govemor-GeseraL  At  the  third  stockade  in  the  river  a  firo 
was  opened  on  her,  and  the  last  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution 
of  differences  was  extinguished.  While  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Madras  column,  the  Commodore  employed  his  vessels 
in  levelling  the  stockades  on  the  river,  and  the  General  sent 
an  expedition  against  the  town  of  Martaban,  lying  opposite  the 
British  settlement  of  Moulmein,  which  was  captiuredin  an  hour, 
with  the  loss  of  only  seventeen  men  killed  and  wounded.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Madras  foroe,  the  whole  of  this  imposing 
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fleet  proceeded  ap  the  river,  and  on  the  Ilth  April  took  up 
a  poBition  in  front  of  Rangoon.  A  brisk  fire  was  opened 
simultaneously  from  the  great  Pagoda,  on  one  aide,  and  from 
Dalja  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  A  party  of  seamen 
and  marines  landed  with  the  Royal  Irish  at  Dalla,  and  carried 
all  the  fortifications.  Another  detachment  proceeded  up  the 
river  againat  Eemmendine,  where  the  steamers  set  the  stockade 
ou  Are,  but  the  Burmese  extinguished  the  flames  eight  times, 
and  it  was  not  surrendered  without  a  resolute  defence, 
capbm  or  The  troops  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 

Biogooa,  1*62.  ^Q  proceed  agfonst  the  great  Pagoda,  which  was 
the  citadel,  as  well  as  the  pride  of  Rangoon,  and  which  had 
been  fortified  with  such  skill  as  to  create  the  belief  that  the 
Burmese  must  have  obtained  the  services  of  a  European  engi- 
neer. General  Godwin's  force  had  not  proceeded  above  a 
mile  when  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  it  from  a  battery  con- 
cealed in  the  jungle,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  bring  up 
the  twenty-four  pound  howitzers.  The  stockade  was  carried 
by  storm  after  a  brisk  cannonade,  but  not  without  serious  loss 
from  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  slili  more  from  the  insup- 
portable heat  of  the  weather,  which  struck  down  the  bravest. 
The  General  now  found  that  the  Burmese  had  made  no  incon- 
siderable progress  in  the  art  of  war  since  the  former  campaign; 
they  bad  become  bolder  in  their  operations,  more  skilful  in 
selecting  their  ground  and  covering  their  movements,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  quit  their  stockades,  and  assail  our  flanks  ;  they 
had  moreover  become  good  shots.  His  own  troops  were  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  fatigue  and  heat,  and  he  resolved  to  halt 
for  the  day.  On  the  13th,  the  troops  did  not  alter  their  posi- 
tion, but  the  steamers  kept  np  such  a  continuous  cannonade 
on  the  town,  that  the  governor  was  fain  to  abandon  his  palace 
and  cross  the  river,  after  which  he  was  no  more  heard  of.  At 
daybreak  on  the  14th,  the  whole  force  was  under  arms  and 
marched  towards  the  Pagoda.  The  Burmese,  expecting  tfaat 
the  General  wontd  attack  the  southern  gate,  had  fortified  it 
with  a  hundred  guns,  and  collected  10,000  men  for  its  defence, 
lu.  2  b 
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and  were  confounded  when  tbey  discovered  that  be  was  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  their  weakest  point  on  the  eastern  Testibnle. 
The  heavy  ^gbt-inch  howitzers  were  dragged  with  incredible 
labonr  through  the  long  grass  and  brushwood  into  a  position 
opposite  the  gateway,  and  opened  a  terrific  fire  upon  it,  to 
which  the  Burmese  replied  with  such  effect  that  Captain 
Latter  observed  to  the  General  that  we  were  losing  ten  men 
for  every  one  which  an  assault  might  coat.  A  storming  party, 
consisting  of  800  men  drawn  frc»n  the  80tb  Foot,  the  RoytJ 
Insh,  and  the  40th  Native  Infantry,  was  immediately  formed, 
and  adv^tccd  to  the  attack  under  hie  guidance  and  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Coote.  As  they  moved  towards  the  gate 
they  were  assailed  from  the  three  terraces  which  rose  in 
succession  one  above  another  in  the  P^oda,  by  an  incessant 
discharge  of  missiles  of  every  variety,  links  of  chain,  bags  of 
broken  metal,  bottles  of  nails,  and  boxes  of  hammered  bullets. 
It  was  defended  with  estraordinuy  gidlantry  by  the  dOte  of 
the  Burmese  army,  styled  the  "  immortals,"  but  nothing  could 
arrest  the  fiery  valour  of  the  British  soldiers,  who  rushed  up 
the  broad  stairs  which  led  from  one  platform  to  another,  and 
planted  the  British  ensign  on  the  gilded  dome  of  the  noble 


The  town  of  Rangoon  was  entirely  deserted  by 
cionofuw  the  inhabitants  on  the  arrival  of  the  expedition 
^•«!™- 1**^  in  1824,  and  Sir  Archibald  CampbeU  was  totally 
deprived  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  isohited  from 
communication  with  the  inhabitants.  On  the  present  occaskxi, 
however,  no  sooner  was  the  Pagoda  captured  and  the  Burmese 
army  dispersed,  than  the  people  returned  to  their  houses  and 
shops,  and  resumed  their  usual  occupations.  Provisions 
ponred  into  the  town ;  carpenters  from  Pegu  hastened  to  offer 
their  services  to  erect  the  wooden  houses  for  the  troops  which 
the  forethought  of  Lord  Dalhousie  had  provided.  The  river 
was  crowded  with  boats  and  shipping,  and  Eangoon  became 
a  busy  mart  of  commerce.  The  municipal  regulations  had 
down  and  rigidly  enforced  by  the  General,  established  order 
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and  secniity  to  such  an  extent  that  tlie  women  of  the  country 
moved  freely  through  the  encampment  without  fear  of  iuealt. 
The  natives  of  the  province  of  Pegu,  who  had  been  severely 
oppressed  by  their  Barmese  conquerors,  had  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  whom  they  regarded  as 
a  deUverer;  but  they  were  cruelly  abandoned  to  their  fate 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  their  adherence  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  strangers  was  visited  by  their  former  masters  with 
tortures  too  revolting  to  be  mentioned.  With  a  lively  r«K)l- 
lection  of  those  barbarities,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
tdeseinga  which  the  provinces  of  Aracan  and  Tenaseenm  had 
enjoyed  under  Britiab  rule,  they  welcomed  the  arrival  of 
O^eral  Godwin,  and  it  was  the  one  hope  of  their  hewrta  that 
they  should  not  again  be  delivered  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
their  oppressors,  but  obtain  the  inestimable  blessing  of  British 
protection. 

CioMof  the  Compared  with  the  great  battles  of  the  Sutlege 

Witt,  iBW.  ^u(j  jjjg  Punjab,  the  incidente  of  the  war  in  Bur- 
mah  appear  tame  and  nuinteresting.  On  the  17th  May, 
Oeneral  Godwin  and  Commodore  Lambert  captured  Basseiu, 
the  western  port  of  Burmah,  with  a  trifling  loss,  though  it 
was  garrisoned  by  5,000  men.  While  the  force  lay  at  Ran- 
goon the  steamers  scoured  the  Irawaddy,  and  the  "  Proser- 
pine "  proceeded  up  the  river,  levelled  the  various  stockades, 
and  seized  a  large  feet  of  boats  laden  with  grain.  Captiun 
Tarleton  soon  after  started  with  five  steamers  for  Prome,  whicJl 
was  abandoned  by  the  Burmese  troops,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  townsmen,  he  transferred  some  of  the  gims  to  his  own 
vessels,  and  pitehed  the  remiunder  into  the  river.  Tour  days 
more  of  easy  steaming  would  have  taken  him  up  to  Ava,  but 
though  the  magniflcent  fleet  of  steamers  had  the  complete 
command  of  the  river,  General  Godwin  hesitated  to  advance 
to  Prome  with  his  limited  force,  leaving  Rangoon  open  to 
attack  from  the  Burmese  army  which  was  said  to  be  hovering 
about  it.  This  inactivity  was  attributed  to  senility  rather  than 
to  military  discretion,  and  reprobated  by  the  press.     Lord 
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Dalhousie  proceeded  to  Rangoon  in  September  to  examine  the 
otate  of  affairs  with  hia  own  eyes,  and  to  aSord  coimsel  and 
confidence  to  the  Genera).  He  fully  concurred  with  him  in 
the  conclueion  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  remove  the 
troops  from  quarters  where  they  enjoyed  comparatively  good 
health,  and  to  expose  tliem  to  the  Beveritiee  of  the  climate, 
without  absolute  necessity,  but  he  advised  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable movement  on  Prome.  It  was  captured  on  the  9th 
October  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man.  Towards  the  end  of 
November  a  detachment  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Major  Hill, 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  town  of  Pegu  on  its  first 
capture  in  June,  with  400  men,  and  was  be»eged  by  6,000 
Burmese.  With  the  succour  of  this  garrison  all  military 
operations  ceased.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
exact  reparation  for  injuries  infiicted  on  British  subjects,  not 
to  break  up  the  kingdom.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  confident  that 
if  the  army  were  pushed  on  to  the  capital,  the  king  would 
abandon  it  on  our  approach  and  retire  to  the  northern  portion 
of  his  dominions,  where  he  would  be  inaccessible  among  the 
wild  tribes  of  mountaineers,  and  eigbt.hundred  miles  of  unpro- 
fitable territory  would  thus  be  thrown  on  our  hands ;  he  deter- 
mined therefore  to  remain  content  with  the  ocaipation  of  Pegu. 
jooBcutioQ  o(  The  Government  had  now  to  consider  the  course 
Pepi,  1S62,  which  was  to  be  titken  to  "  confirm  the  vindica- 
tion of  our  power,  to  obtain  reimbnrseraent  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  to  provide  a  security  against  its  recurrence." 
Lord  Dalhousie  recorded  a  Minute  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
stated :  "  In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  present  dispute  I  avowed 
my  opinion  that  conquest  in  Burmah  would  be  a  cal^nity 
second  only  to  the  calamity  of  war.  That  opinion  reroains 
unchanged.  If  any  adequate  alternative  for  the  confiscation 
of  territory  could  have  been  found  by  me,  or  had  been  sug- 
gested to  me,  my  mind  would  most  readily  have  adopted  it. 
If  conquest  is  contemplated  by  me  now,  it  is  not  as  a  positive 
good,  but  as  the  least  of  those  evils  before  mo,  from  which  we 
must  necessarily  select  one.    But,'  aft«r  constant  and  anxious 
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reflectioa  through  the  montba  dmin^  which  faostilitiea  have 
beea  in  progreBS,  I  can  discover  no  eacape  from  the  necesaity. 
I  have  been  driven  most  reluctantly  to  the  conclnsion  that  no 
measure  will  adeqnately  meet  the  object  which  in  my  judgment 
it  is  abBolutely  necessary  to  secure, — the  establishment  of  our 
superiority  now,  and  its  maintenance  hereafter, — except  the 
seizure  and  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  territories  of  the 
Burmah  kingdom.  Id  like  manner  as  in  1826  it  was  felt  to  be 
necessary  to  deprive  the  Burmese  of  the  provinces  of  Tenae- 
serim,  Aracan,  and  Assam,  so  now,  for  stronger  reasons,  and 
with  better  effect,  the  occupation  of  the  province  of  Pegu 
appears  to  me  to  be  unavoidably  demanded  by  sound  views  of 
general  policy."  He  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  political 
and  commercial  advantages  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
annexation.  The  Court  of  Directors  concurred  with  him  in 
thinking  that  extension  of  territory  was  not  in  itself  desirable, 
and  &at  the  annexation  even  of  a  province  possessing  so  many 
advantages  as  Pegu,  was  to  be  looked  upon  rather  iu  the  light 
of  a  choice  of  evils  than  a  positive  and  unmixed  good.  "  We 
entirely  agree  with  the  Govemor-Oeneral  in  his  estimate  of 
the  impori^ant  bearing  which  the  occupation  of  this  fine  pro- 
vince with  reference  to  its  position,  its  climate,  and  its  adapta- 
'tioa  in  a  commerdal  and  maritime  point  of  view  to  the 
interests  of  this  country,  may  have  upon  the  security  and 
advancement  of  our  Indian  empire.  "We  therefore  convey  to 
you  our  authority,  under  the  aanction  of  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment, to  consider  the  permanent  occupation  of  Pegu,  and  its 
final  anuexation  to  the  dominiona  of  Her  Majesty  as  the  just 
and  necessary  result  of  those  militaiy  operations  which  you 
have  been  driven  to  direct  against  the  Burmese  empire."  A 
Proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  on  the  20th  December, 
declaring  that  iu  compensation  for  the  past,  and  better  security 
for  the  future,  the  Governor-General  in  Conndl  had  resolved, 
and  hereby  procliums,  that  the  province  of  Pegu  is  now  and 
shall  be  henceforth  a  portion  of  the  British  territories  in  the 
East    Lord  Dalhoosie  likewise  drafted  a  troaty  of  peaoj  and 
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cession,  which  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Ava  by  Qeneral  Qodwin 
and  Captain  Phayre ;  bat  before  they  took  their  departure,  a 
revolntioii  occurred  at  the  capital,  the  king  wae  dethnmed,  sod 
Ms  brother  reigned  in  his  stead.  By  him  oommisBioners  were 
despatched  to  treat  with  the  British  authorities,  but  they  were 
unable  to  come  to  terms.  The  army  was  therefore  broken  np 
without  the  conclusion  <rf  any  treaty,  which  Lord  Dalhonsie 
ceased  to  regret  after  he  had  been  assured  "that  all  Burmah 
would  consider  it  an  absurdity  to  observe  a  treaty,  if  it  could 
be  disregarded  with  profit." 

BaDiiotuie  ^^  ^^  ''**''  *^^  obseTved  that  the  inhabitants 

C0D41WM,  ISM-  of  Pegu  annexed  themselves  to  the  Compwiy's 
dominions  hi^ore  Iiord  Dt^ousic  detennined  to 
incorporate  tlie  province.  For  ^ree  qnartera  oi  a  oentuiy 
they  had  suffered  the  estremity  of  oppression  from  their  Bni^ 
mese  conquerMB,  and  they  hailed  with  rapture  the  prospect  of 
passing  under  British  mie.  Their  expectations  have  not  been 
disappointed.  Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Company's 
authority  in  the  Bast,  no  province  has  ever  exhibited  eo  rapid 
and  extraordinary  a  development  of  prosperity.  The  stiqde 
[soduce  of  the  country  is  rice,  the  exportation  of  whi<di  was 
little  known  under  the  Burmese  Government,  but  has  been 
steadily  <m  the  increase  under  our  flag ;  the  totd  exports  (rf  * 
this  article  from  British  Burmah,  including  the  Aracan  and 
Tenasserim  provinces,  has  reached  the  sum  of  two  crores 
and  a-half  of  rupees  a-year,  of  which  one  h^  comes  back  in 
treasure.  Its  export  and  import  trade  has  risen  from  a  very 
insignificant  sum,  to  the  almost  incredible  amount  of  nine 
crores  of  rupees,  or  nine  millions  sterling  a-year.  Rangoon, 
the  Calcutta  of  the  Irawaddy,  which  contained  only  a  few  thou- 
sand inhabitants  when  Lord  Dalhouflie  visited  it  in  1852  now 
numbers  66,000.  The  old  town  was  the  grave  of  the  aimy  in 
1824 ;  the  new  town,  laid  out  by  our  en^eer  officers,  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  our  Asiatic  dominions.  The  great 
want  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddy  was  population,  which 
had  crumbled  away  nndet  Burmese  of^resmon.    It  has  been 
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gradn&lly  iDo:eaein^,  and  the  proTince  of  Peg:u  now  cont^ns 
»  population  little  short  of  a  miUion  and  a-half,  while  the  fer- 
tility  of  the  soil  would  support  ten  times  that  number.  The 
entue  population  of  British  Buimah,  accordinji'  to  the  last 
cenauB,  amounted  to  two  millions  and  a  quarter ;  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  British  manufactures  an- 
aually  absorbed  by  it  exceeds  a  crore  and  a  quarter  of  rupees ; 
one  Burmese  customer  would  thus  appear  to  be  more  valuable 
to  the  looms  of  Bngland  than  four  Sendees.  The  system 
of  civil  and  criminal  judicature  and  of  p(dice  introduced  into 
the  province  ia  exactly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
simple  and  inexpensive  in  its  character,  and  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous in  its  operations.  All  those  improvements,  which,  thouglt 
totally  nnknown  in  native  states,  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
on  the  establishment  of  British  rule — facilities  of  intercourse 
by  land  and  water,  postal  and  telegraphic  communication, 
plans  of  edocation,  sanitary  rules  and  appliances — have  been 
bestowed  on  the  province  in  profusion,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
revenue  is  devoted  to  public  works.  The  peot^e  are  happy 
and  contented,  and  have  not  the  least  desire  for  any  change 
in  the  Government;  Indeed,  so  firmly  seat«d  is  the  British 
authority  in  Pegu,  that  in  1857  it  was  considered  perfectly 
s^e  to  leave  it  without  European  troops,  which  were  with* 
drawn  to  quell  the  mutinies  in  the  older  provinces.  The 
reveone  has  steadily  increased  without  any  undue  pressure  on 
the  people.  When  Mr.  Cobden,  soon  after  the  conquest,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  to  denounce  its  iniquity,  Lord  Dalhousie 
mnuked  to  a  friend,  "  the  Britieh  nation  will  one  day  find  that 
Pegu  pays,  and  the  crime  of  having  placed  it  under  British 
fHXitection  will  be  condoned,"  Whether  the  crime  has  been 
condoaed  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  indifference ;  but  Pegu  pays, 
not  only  the  whole  of  its  civil  list,  which  has  been  fixed  with 
a  view  to  effidency  rather  than  economy,  but  the  entirB  ex- 
pense of  itn  military  establishment.  The  revenues  amount  to 
a  crtHe  of  rupees,  the  expenditure  to  about  five  per  oent  less. 
The  happiness  which  the  people  enjoy  under  our  institutions 
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is  paid  for  by  themselves,  asd  the  province  is  no  burden  on 
the  finances  of  India.  It  has  been  singularly  foitunato  iu 
having,  ahnost  from  the  commencement  of  our  rule,  enjoyed 
the  services  of  Colonel — now  Sir  Arthur — Phayre,  one  of  the 
Company's  great  administrators.  It  ia  to  his  talent  and  energy 
that  the  province  owes  the  system  of  administration  which 
f cH:ms  the  basis  of  its  prosperity.  Equally  free  from  the  hauteTir 
of  our  national  character,  and  from  the  pride  of  place,  his  inter- 
oonree  with  all  classes  has  been  unrestrained  and  genial.  The 
people  have  come  to  regard  him  with  the  affectionate  reve- 
rence which  is  paid  to  a  pai'ent,  and  long  will  his  name  con- 
tinue fresh  and  fragrant  in  their  recollections. 
ThaSuui  During  the  last  year  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  ad< 

tatate,  1BB6.  ministration,  the  peace  of  Bengal  was  disturbed 
by  an  outbreak  of  tiie  Santals,  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  hiU 
ranges  of  Rajmahl.  They  were  the  descendants  of  those 
among  whom  Mr.  Cleveland  had  laboured  to  introduce  the 
blessings  of  dvilization,  seventy  years  before.  At  a  later 
period,  Mr.  Pontet,  the  magistrate,  a  man  of  kindred  bene- 
volence, endeavoured  vrith  indefatigable  zeal  to  implant  habits 
of  agricultural  industry  among  them.  These  half  civilized 
mountaineers  were  harassed,  like  the  Coles  in  1633,  by  the 
processes  and  the  bailiffs  of  the  courts,  and  by  the  enforced 
demands  of  Bengalee  money-lenders  who  had  found  their  way 
wnong  the  villagers.  They  suddenly  rose  in  rebellion  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  armed  with  pickaxes  and  poisoned  arrows, 
poured  down  by  thousands  on  the  peaceful  plains,  spread- 
ing desolation  in  all  directions.  Every  European  dwelling 
within  their  reach  was  sacked,  and  seven  Europeans  were  put 
to  death.  Their  course  was  marked  by  the  blaze  of  villages, 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  before  them,  as  they  had  done  a 
century  earher  from  the  Mahrattas.  Nothing  'wm  less  to 
have  been  expected  than  such  an  insurrection  in  a  district 
where  for  seventy  years  the  presence  of  a  soldier  had  been 
unnecessary.  The  Government  was  taken  completely  hy 
fiiuprise ;  tJie  rains  had  set  m  with  their  usual  violence,  and 
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no  troops  were  available  except  the  corps  of  hill  rangers,  com- 
posed of  men  of  the  same  tribe.  They  were  driven  back  by  the 
insurgents,  who  also  derived  fresh  courage  by  the  slaughter 
of  an  officer  tind  twenty  sepoys.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  military  utility  of  the  rail  was  for  the  first  time  exhibited, 
by  tho  conveyance  of  a  body  of  troops  in  a  few  hours,  who 
saved  the  important  station  of  Raueegunge  from  pillage, 
and  the  snirounding  country  from  devastation.  The  Gover- 
nor-General was  at  Ootacamnnd,  and  the  Governor  of  Bengal, 
Mr.  Halliday,  was  urgent  for  the  proclamation  of  martial  law, 
but  the  Bcmples  of  the  legislative  member  of  Council  delayed 
the  passing  of  the  Act  till  the  beginning  of  November.  As 
the  cold  season  advanced  troo[»were  brought  np  from  various 
directions;  the  rebels  were  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and 
hunted  through  the  country  with  as  little  tenderness  as  th^ 
had  shown  to  their  victims ;  the  cholera  likewise  made  great 
havoc  among  them.  The  rebelhon  was  at  length  extinguished, 
and  the  field  force  broken  up,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  The 
insurrection  was  not  however  without  some  countervailing 
advantage.  The  same  boon  was  conferred  on  the  Santals 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Uoles ;  the  district  was  con- 
verted into  a  non-regulation  province  and  placed  in  charge  of 
a  Commissioner. 

Under  the  miUtary  division  of  Lord  Dalhonsie's 
punjiti,  iBU—  administration,  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  acts 
of  insubordination  manifested  in  the  Punjab,  as  in 
Sinde,  from  the  withdrawal  of  extra  allowances  to  the  native 
troops,  when  it  became  a  British  province.  In  July,  1849,  the 
men  of  the  ISt.h  and  22nd  Native  Infantry  refused  their  curtailed 
pay  at  first,  bnt  subsequently  consented  to  accept  it.  Courts- 
martial  were  held,  and  one  native  officer,  and  four  men  of  the 
13th,  and  an  officer  and  six  men  of  the  22nd  were  dismissed 
the  service,  while  seventeen  of  tho  delinquents  in  both  regi- 
ments were  imprisoned  for  life.  The  next  case  of  insubordina- 
tion occurred  in  the  list  at  Delhi,  where,  after  the  order  of 
reductloD  bad  been  read,  the  men  returned  to  their  linra  and 
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piled  armfi,  bat  refused  to  take  oS  their  accontrements.  The 
Commander-in-chief  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  time, 
and  Bent  to  announce  to  the  regiment  that  insnbordinatioa 
vontd  be  ptinished  b;  dismiesal,  after  which,  it  maiched  ofE  to 
Mooltan,  npou  the  reduced  seale  of  pay.  At  Wnzeerabad,  in 
the  Punjab,  the  sepoys  of  the  SSnd  hesitated  to  receive  their 
pay ;  the  first  four  who  declined  it  were  seized,  tried,  sentenced 
to  imprisonment,  and  marched  off  in  irons  in  the  presence  of 
tite  brigade,  and  not  a  nian  refused  to  accept  it  afterwards. 
A  native  ofScer  of  this  r^;iment  was  subEequently  brought 
to  a  court-martial  for  having  concealed  this  feeling  of  insnbor- 
dinaticm  from  his  superiors,  and  five  men  were  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years  imprisonment  for  having  fomented  it.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  ordered  their  sentfflice  to  be  revised,  when  they  were 
condemned  to  death,  but  he  commuted  the  punishment  to 
truisportation  for  Ufe.  The  66th  marched  &om  Lucknow  to 
Oovindgnr,  but  the  commandiug  ofBcer,  from  a  feeling  of 
timidity,  culpably  n^lected  to  explain  the  retrenchment  of 
pay  to  the  regiment  before  it  started,  and  contented  himself 
with  wmoumnng  it  to  some  of  the  native  ofBcers.  It  was  for 
the  Srst  time  made  known  to  the  men  on  their  arrival  at  the 
fort  on  the  1st  February,  1850,  when  they  exhibited  sympttrnts 
of  mutiny.  One  sepoy  endeavoured  to  dose  the  gate,  but  he 
was  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  the  sword  of  Lien- 
tenant  Uacdonald,  and  a  small  squadron  of  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Bradford  marched  in  and  restored  discipline.  The 
men  piled  arms,  and  quietly  marched  out  at  the  command  of 
their  Colonel.  Their  correspondence  was  seized  at'  tiie  poet 
office,  bnt  not  a  single  expression  of  disaffection  could  be  dis- 
covered iu  it.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  Chief  Commiswoner 
in  the  Punjab,  denied  that  there  was  any  attempt  to  seize  the 
fort,  or  that  a  B{»rit  of  mutiny  pervaded  the  coi^,  or  the  army, 
although,  as  he  admitted,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  disa{H 
pointmeut  at  being  deprived  of  a  high  rate  of  pay,  and  partial 
and  individual  mutiny.  Sir  Charles  Nt^er  took  upon  himself 
to  disbfuid  the  regiment  «ad  re|Jace  it  by  a  Ghoorka  c<apB. 
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This  was  the  asBumptioa  of  on  authority  which  belonged 
only  to  the  Government,  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor- 
General,  it  was  overlooked  by  the  Vice-President  in  Coundl, 
and  the  order  wae  confirmed.  But  the  interference  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  with  the  allowances  of  the  native  umy, 
was  too  grave  to  be  overlooked.  On  the  15th  August,  1645, 
Lord  Haidinge  had  established  the  rule  that,  whenever  the 
price  of  provisioDB  formiog  the  aggregate  of  the  sepoy'e  diet 
exceeded  three  rupees  and  a-h&lf  a-month,  the  difference  should 
be  made  np  to  him  in  money.  Sir  Charles  Na]»er  declared  the 
rule  to  be  unjust  and  impoUtJc,  and  ordered  a  previous  scale  of 
compensation,  which  had  been  supeiseded,  to  be  revived.  The 
benefit  it  gave  to  the  sepoy  did  not  exceed  an  ana  a-montb, 
but  it  was  an  infringement  of  the  constitutional  prerogative  of 
the  Government.  Sir  Charles  endeavoured  to  justify  this  act  by 
the  assertion  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  hostile  populaticu, 
that  the  whole  turmy  of  the  Punjab,  numbering  40,000  men, 
was  infected  with  a  spirit  of  mutiny,  that  the  empire  was  in 
great  peril,  and  that  he  was  constrained  to  act  with  promptitude 
and  decision.  Lord  Dalhouaie  maintained  that  although  mutiny 
did  exist,  it  was  partial,  inconsiderable  in  degree,  and  com- 
prised only  a  few.  Ho  denied  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of 
mutiny  among  40,000  native  sepoys  in  the  Punjab,  and  quoted 
a  letter  written  by  Sir  Charles  only  four  days  before  he  penned 
this  sweeping  condemnation,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  he  had 
seen  moat  armies  in  the  world,  but  had  never  seen  a  more 
obedient  and  orderly  army  than  that  of  India  ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  mutiny,  stated  that  be  "  would  not  allow  a  few  mahg- 
nant  and  discontented  scoundrels  to  disgrace  their  colours  and 
their  regiments  by  an  insolent  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Govern- 
ment what  pay  that  Government  should  give  its  soldiers," 
Lord  Dalbousie  officially  infonaed  him  that  "  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  would  not  agun  permit  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  under  any  drcumstances,  to  issue  orders  whii^  should 
change  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  troops  serving  in 
India."    Sir  Charles  immediately  placed  hia  resignaticoi  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Ministry.  The  qaestion  was  referred  by  them  to 
the  Dcke  of  Wellington,  who  had  selected  Sir  Charles  for  the 
command  in  India,  and  he  performed  what  he  called  "  the 
painful  task  of  reviewing  the  vhole  transaction  "  with  a  stem 
impartiality.  He  came  to  the  concluBion  that  although  there 
were  mnrmurings  and  complaints  at  Wuzeerabad,  there  waa  no 
mutiny.  There  wae  no  evidence  that  a  general  spirit  of  mn- 
tiuy  pervaded  40,000  troops  in  the  Punjab.  The  66th  having 
mutinied  at  Govindgur,  piled  its  arms  under  the  orders  of  its 
officers,  was  marched  out,  disbanded,  and  sent  into  the  Com- 
pwiy'e  provinces  in  this  very  month  of  January,  1850,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  army,  and  there  had  not  been  a  sign 
of  any  movement  in  favour  of  the  mutinous  regiment.  There 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  suspending  the  rule  of  compensa- 
tion of  the  15th  August,  1845.  The  Govemor-Oeneral  was 
right)  and  did  no  more  than  his  duty  in  expressing  his  disap- 
probation of  the  act  of  the  Oommander-in-chief,  and  could  not 
with  propriety  have  acted  otherwise.  This  decision  of  the- 
great  Duke  settles  the  historical  merits  of  the  question. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


LORD  DALHOtlSIES  ADMISISTRATIOS — TRANSACTIONS    WTTH 
NATIVE  PRINCES,    1848 — 1654, 

LoHD  Dalhousie  had  not  been  four  months  in  India  before  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  raj  of  Sattara,  a  small  prin- 
cipality imder  the  Bombay  Presidency,  with  a  revenue  of 
about  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  a-year,  was  brought  before  him. 
The  eventual  absorption  of  this  unit  in  the  great  Indian 
empire  was  not,  in  itaelf ,  a  matter  of  any  political  sigmficauce, 
but  it  has  acquired  a  degree  of  importance  from  the  use  which 
has  been  made  of  it  to  denounce  Lord  Dalhousie's  administra- 
tion, for  what  has  been  designated  "his  policy  of  a 
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tioQ,"  of  which  this  was  the  first  instance.  It  derives  atSl 
higher  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Conrt  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  enun- 
ciated, for  the  guidance  of  the  Govenunent  of  India,  their 
deci^on  regardiDg  the  rights  connected  with  adoption  in  tiie 
families  of  native  princes. 

oriiflaot  On  the  deposition  of  the  Bajee  Rao  in  1817, 

s&uwB,  1S18.  i^rd  Hastings  resolved  to  make  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  family  of  Sevajee,  the  fonnder  of  the  Maha- 
ratta  greatnees,  which  had  been  deprived  by  the  Peshwa  of  all 
power,  and  held  in  durance  upon  a  small  pittance.  His  chief 
object  was  "to  conciliate  the  Maharatta  tribes  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  to  establi^  among  them  a  counterpoise 
to  the  remaining  influence  of  the  former  brahminical  govern- 
ment." In  the  following  year  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  raja,  which  recited  that,  in  consideration  of  the  antiquity 
of  his  house,  the  British  Government  had  determined  to  invest 
him  with  a  sovereignty  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
family  in  comfort  and  dignity.  The  territory  of  Sattara  was 
therefore  ceded  to  him,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  perpetual 
sovereignty,  to  be  held  in  subordinate  co-operation  with  the 
British  Government.  The  restrictions  impeded  on  him  were 
of  the  most  stringent  character.  He  was  not  only  denied  all 
pohtical  power,  but  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse  with 
foreign  potentates,  even  for  the  purpose  of  forming  matrimo- 
nial alhances,  otherwise  thau  through  the  Resident.  The  his- 
terian  of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  war,  who  was  also  the 
political  secretary  to  Government  during  this  transaction, 
records  that  the  authority  of  the  raja  could  never  be  looked 
on  as  independent,  and  that  his  court  differed  little  from  the 
pageant  courts  of  Delhi,  Moorehedabad,  or  Arcot.  The  raja  him- 
self considered  that  he  was  little  bettor  than  "  the  manager 
and  farmer  of  a  district,"  and,  soon  after  his  accession,  made 
efforts  to  throw  off  these  restrictions,  and  gradually  proceeded 
from  one  intrigue  and  one  act  of  contumacy  te  another  till,  in 
1839,  the  Government  of  India  deemed  it  necessary  to  depose 
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him.  Hia  brother  was  raised  to  the  throne  and  adminiBtered 
Uie  coontry  with  great  vigour  and  beneficence  for  ten  years  ; 
he  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  184a  He  had  repeatedly  applied 
for  permission  to  adopt  a  son,  bnt  the  Resident  was  constrained 
to  reply  that  it  was  beyond  his  province  to  grant  it.  Two  days 
before  his  death  he  again  expressed  his  fervent  hope  that  the 
lad  he  mi^t  adopt  would  be  recognized  as  his  heir  and  suc- 
ceaaor  to  the  tiirone.  Two  hours  before  he  breathed  his  last, 
a  boy  whom  he  had  not  previously  thought  of,  was  brought 
to  him  at  hap-hazard  ;  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  were  per- 
formed, and  a  royal  salute  was  fired.  The  adoption  was  com- 
plete according  to  the  rules  of  the  Hiadoo  shasters,  and 
secured  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased  prince  in  the  next  world 
all  those  benefits  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 
The  adopted  sou  succeeded  to  all  the  personal  properly  of 
the  raja,  but  it  rested  with  the  British  Government  to  de- 
termine whether  he  should  succeed  also  to  the  soverdgnty 
of  Sattara.  Within  a  week  of  the  decease  of  the  raja,  Sir 
Optoion  of  sir  ***'''S®  Clerk,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  recorded 
a«>r(«  Clerk,  a  Mii^ute,  recommending  that  he  should  be  ac- 
knowlet^^ed  as  the  raja.  Sir  George  had  long 
been  distinguished  in  India  as  the  fturemoat  champion  of  the 
native  chiefs,  and  was  regtu^ed  as  the  most  influential  member 
of  that  school  of  Indian  politics  which  holds  their  interests  to 
be  of  paramount  importance ;  his  opinion  in  the  present  case, 
therefore,  renders  it  redundant  to  notice  tlie  Minutes  of  aay 
inferior  pen,  either  in  India  or  in  England.  He  stated  tiiat 
the  treaty  was  one  of  perpetual  friendship  and  alliance  be- 
tween the  English  Govemmrait  and  his  Hig'hness,  his  heirs 
and  successors.  Such  expressions  ordinarily  meant  a  sove- 
reignty which  should  not  lapse  for  want  of  heirs  so  long  as 
there  was  any  one  who  could  succeed,  according  to  the  usages 
of  tlie  people  to  whom  the  treaty  referred.  The  lad  now 
adopted  was  such  a  successor.  Sir  George  admitted  that  the 
sanction  of  the  paramount  state  was  by  custom  required  to 
render  an  adoption  to  a  princdpaUty  valid,  and  that  in  the 
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time  of  onr  predece6s<»rs,  this  was  made  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  treasury.  "  Can  we  here,"  he  enquired,  "  without  injustice, 
eiercise  that  right  of  sanction,  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting 
adoption  T  The  raja  engaged,  it  is  tmc,  to  hold  hie  territory, 
in  suhordinate  co-operation  with  the  British  Government,  but 
there  are  many  inatancea  of  states  held  subordinate  to  another 
in  all  external  relations,  the  duration  of  whose  sovereignty  it 
was  never  supposed  could  be  justly  terminated  by  the  supe- 
rior state  in  default  of  direct  heirs If  it  be  inconsistent 

with  justice  to  refuse  confirmation  to  the  act  of  adoption,  it 
was  u^ess  to  enquire  whether  it  was  better  for  the  int«ie8ts 
of  the  pec^e  or  the  empire." 

opiidoB  ot  Hr.  Sir  George  Clerk  was  succeeded  in  a  few  weeks 
wiUoi«iiiiT,iM8.  by  Lord  Falkland,  who  concuiTed  with  the  other 
members  of  Council  in  taking  a  directly  opposite  view  of  the 
case.  The  most  important  Minute  recorded  on  this  occasion 
was  that  of  Mr,  Willoughby,  in  which  all  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge he  had  accumulated  during  a  long  period  of  service  in 
high  political  appointments  were  brought  to  the  discussion, 
and  the  question  of  adoption  by  native  princes  was  examined 
with  great  skill  and  impartiality.  Of  such  importance  did 
Lord  Dalhousie  consiikr  this  dissertation  as  to  pronounce  it 
the  text  book  on  adoption.  Mr,  Willoughby's  opinion  in  this 
case  carries  greater  weight  from  the  drcumstance  tliat,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  his  views  regarding  the  rights  of  one  ot 
the  native  princes  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  decision 
of  the  Governor-General.  The  establish  men  t  of  the  raj  of 
Sattara,  he  observed,  was  an  act  of  spontaneous  liberality  oa 
the  part  of  the  British  Government,  which,  in  1818,  had  as 
much  right  to  retain  the  Sattera  territory  as  any  of  the  othei 
districts  which  belonged  to  the  Peshwa.  Whatever  right  the 
raja  possessed  must  be  looked  for  in  the  treaty  of  1819,  under 
which  the  state  was  creat«d.  That  treaty  conferred  the 
sovereignty  on  the  raja  and  on  his  heirs  and  successors ;  bnt, 
in  his  judgment,  it  did  not  confer  the  right  to  create  an  heir 
by  adoption,  on  failure  of  natural  heirs.    Admitting,  however, 
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the  reverse,  for  the  sake  of  argament,  to  lender  the  adoption 
valid  fur  Buccessiou  to  tiie  state  in  euch  cases  as  Sattara,  the 
confirmation  of  the  paramonot  authority  in  India  nas  essential, 
according  to  immemorial  and  almost  universally  admitted  cus- 
tom. The  custom  was,  in  fact,  so  andent  and  so  universal, 
as  to  have  all  the  effect  of  law.  Of  this  the  late  raja  was  fully 
conscious,  and  he  invariably  acknowledged  that  the  adopti<»i 
could  have  no  political  value  unless  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government  could  be  obtEuned.  Mr.  Willoughby  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that  he  was  no  advocate  for  the  extinction  of 
the  native  states  by  violent  or  unjust  means;  but  when  they 
fairiy  lapsed  to  na,  as  they  would  have  done  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  preceded  us,  he  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
perpetuated  by  adoption,  except  under  special  circumstances. 
The  question  now  before  the  Council  was  whether,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years,  we  were  likely  to  obtAin  tbe  same  advan- 
tages which  were  anticipated  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  whether 
they  were  of  sufficient  moment  to  render  it  expedient  that  the 
Sattara  state  should  be  reconstituted  for  the  benefit  of  a  boy 
hitherto  brought  up  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Those  who 
regarded  the  native  states  as  safety-valves  for  the  discon- 
tented, and  for  particular  classes,  for  whom  it  was  di£Scult  to 
find  employment  mider  our  rule,  would  probably  decide  on  re- 
creating the  state.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  coincided  with 
him  in  opinion,  that  British  rule  should  on  eveiy  fair  occasion 
be  extended,  under  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
that  "  no  Government  exists  of  which  the  intentions  are  purer, 
or  which  on  the  whole  has  done  more  to  extend  civilization 
and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  than  the  Com- 
pany," would  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  case,  and  deter- 
mine, in  virtue  of  our  prerogative  as  lords  paramount,  not  to 
confirm  the  adoption. 

dbhoibi  •     "^^^  Minutes  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  in  favour  of 
r«nrcii«,        adoption,  and  of  Lord  Falkland  and  the  two  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Bombay  Council  in  opposition  to  it, 
were  submitted  to  Lord  Dalhousie.    The  question  was  alto- 
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gether  new  to  liim,  and  to  assist  his  judgment,  be  called  for 
all  the  infonuation  which  could  be  obtamed  from  the  public 
records  of  the  opinions  of  official  functionaries,  the  inBtructiona 
received  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  precedents  which 
had  been  established,  on  the  subject  of  adoption.  He  found 
that  four  years  before,  on  nominating'  a  successor  to  the  vacant 
throne  of  Holkar,  Lord  Hardinge  had  distinctly  informed  him 
that  the  chiefsfup  should  descend  to  the  heirs  male  of  hie  body 
lawfully  begotten,  in  due  succession,  from  generation  to 
generation,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  heirs  by  adoption.  He 
found  that  Sir  James  Oamac,  the  Crovernor  of  Bombay,  who 
described  himself  as  "  a  strong  and  earnest  adTocat«  for  up- 
holiling  the  native  states  of  India,"  when  employed  in  placing 
the  late  raja  on  the  Sattara  throne,  had  recorded  that  he  was 
childless  and,  at  his  advanced  period  of  life,  was  not  likely 
to  have  any  children,  and  that  as  there  was  no  other  party 
who  could  claim  the  succession  by  hereditary  right,  the  Sattara 
state  would  lapse  to  the  British  Government,  unless,  indeed, 
it  should  he  judged  expedient  to  allow  this  line  of  princes  to 
be  continued  by  the  Hindoo  custom  of  adoption.  He  found  that 
Sir  John  Malcolm  had  stood  alone  in  advocating  the  expediency 
of  giving  the  sanction  of  Government  to  adoptions,  and  that, 
on  the  ground  of  maMng  them  a  source  of  profit  to  the  state. 
His  successor  in  the  chair  at  Bombay  had,  however,  taken  a 
different  view  of  the  question,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Court 
of  Directors.  They  had  previously  reminded  the  Government  of 
India  that  their  sanction  was  requisite,  not  indeed  to  the 
vahdity  of  an  adoption,  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  private 
rights  it  conferred,  hut  to  enable  the  adopted  son  to  succeed 
to  the  chiefship.  In  reply  to  the  reference  they  stated ; 
"  We  are  unable  to  frame  any  more  precbe  directions  for  your 
guidance  in  such  cases  than  that  whenever  it  is  optional  with 
you  to  give  or  withhold  your  consent  to  adoptions,  that  indul- 
gence should  bo  the  exception,  and  not  the  rale  ;  and  should 
never  be  granted  but  as  a  special  mark  of  favour  and  appro- 
bation." The  principle  thus  laid  down  by  the  public  autho- 
m.  a  o 
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rities  in  England  was  subsequently  exemplified  by  refusing 
to  allow  the  chiefs  of  Maudave  and  Colaba  the  privilege  of 
adoption  on  the  failure  of  natural  heirs,  and  annexing  their 
territories,  while  they  rewarded  the  chief  of  Sanglee  for 
hia  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  British  Government,  by 
pennitting  him  to  perpetuate  his  sovereignty  by  tins  pro- 
cess. 

>_  T^.,v .  ■       After  a  careful  examination  of  these  docum^tts 

candiuioDi,  and  precedents,  Lord  Dalhousie  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  ae  a  general  rule,  established  beyond 
cavil  and  doubt,  and  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  empire,  it  rested  with  the  sovereign  power,  on  the  death  of 
the  holder  of  a  fief  without  issue,  to  permit  ita  continuance  by- 
adoption,  or  to  annex  it  to  the  state ;  that  adoption  by  such  a 
piince  of  any  individual  was  vaUd  as  regarded  hia  private  pro- 
perty or  possessions,  but  insufScient  to  constitufe  him  heir  to 
the  principality,  until  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  sovereign 
authority.  In  the  case  of  Sattara,  the  British  Gfovemment  pos- 
seeaed  this  absolute  power  to  grant  or  to  refuse  adoption  as  the 
creator  of  the  raj  in  1819.  If  the  late  raja  had  left  an  heir  of 
bis  own  body,  no  question  could  have  been  entertained  of  the 
perfect  right  of  such  an  heir  to  succeed  tj  the  throne;  but  the 
death  of  his  Highness  without  heirs  natural,  having  rendered 
the  throne  vacant,  the  territory  should  be  held,  according  to 
law  and  practice,  to  have  lapsed  to  the  paramount  state.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Wllloughby  regarding  the  policy  of  taking 
advantage  of  every  just  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of 
consolidating  the  territories  that  already  belonged  to  us,  and  of 
getting  rid  of  those  petty  intervening  principalities,  which 
might  be  a  means  of  annoyance,  but  could  never  be  a  source  of 
strength.  He  remarked,  that  by  incorporating  Sattara  with 
our  own  possessions,  we  should  acquire  continuity  of  military 
commiuicatioDS,  increase  of  the  resources  of  the  state,  and 
uniformity  of  administration  in  matters  of  justice  and  revenue 
over  a  large  additional  tract.  He  added,  "  In  my  consdence, 
I  believe  we  should  ensure  to  the  population  of  the  state  a  per- 
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petuity  of  that  Just  and  mild  Government  they  have  lately  en- 
joyed, hut  which  they  will  hold  by  a  poor  and  uncertain  temire, 
if  we  resolve  to  continue  the  raj  and  to  deliver  it  over  to  the 
Government  of  a  boy,  brought  up  in  obscurity,  selected  for 
adoption  almost  by  chance,  and  of  whose  chai-actor  and  quali- 
ties nothing  whatever  was  known  to  the  raja  who  adopted 
him," 

in  years  before  the  question  of  Sattara  was 
■  presented  to  the  Government  of  India,  the  Gover- 
uoune.  laui.  nor-General  and  his  CouncU  in  Calcutta  recorded 
their  unanimous  opinion  that  "our  policy  should  be  to  per- 
severe in  the  one  clear  and  direct  course  of  abandoning  no 
just  or  honourable  accession  of  tenitory  or  revenue,  while  all 
existing  claims  of  right  are  scnipulously  respected."  Lord 
Dalhousie  embraced  the  opportunity  of  the  Sattara  Minute  to 
record  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  views  of  hia  predecessor. 
"  It  was  his  strong  and  deliberate  opinion  that  in  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  and  wise  policy,  the  British  Government  is  bound 
not  to  put  aside  or  to  neglect  such  rightful  opportunities  of 
acquiring  ferritoiy  or  revenue  as  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sent themselves,  whether  they  aiise  from  the  lapse  of  subordi- 
nate states  by  the  f^lure  of  all  heirs  of  every  description  what- 
ever, or  from  the  failure  of  heirs  natiu^  when  the  succession 
can  be  sustained  only  by  the  sanction  of  the  Government  being 
given  to  the  ceremony  of  adoption  according  to  Hindoo  law. 
The  Government  is  bound  on  such  occasions  to  act  with  the 
purest  integrity  and  the  most  scrupulous  goodfaith.  Wherever 
a  shadow  of  doubt  can  be  shown,  the  claim  should  be  at  once 
abandoned.  But  when  the  right  to  territory  by  lapse  is  clear, 
the  Government  is  bound  to  take  that  which  is  justly  and 
legally  its  due,  and  to  extend  to  that  territory  the  benefit  of 
our  sovereignty,  present  and  prospective."  The  most  liberal 
provision  was  made  for  the  Sattara  family.  The  ranees  and 
the  adopted  son  were  allowed  to  retain  property  to  the  extent 
of  sixteen  lacs  of  rupees,  and  valuable  landed  estates,  and  like- 
wise received  an  annual  pension  of  a  lac  of  rupees. 
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„  ,_,     ,  ,         The  whole  queatioji  was  refen-ed  to  the  Coort 

Dedslaa  of  the  ^ 

homewiuioricisi,  of  Directors,  together  with  the  Minutes  which  had 
been  reconled  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  SirGeorge 
Clerk  had  stated  in  his  Minute  that  it  would  be  convenient  to 
the  Governments  in  India,  and  acceptable  to  the  people,  if  the 
"determination  of  the  present  question  should  lead  to  the 
declaration  of  fixed  principles  for  the  regulatJon,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Britiah  Government,  of  successions  in  default 
of  heirs."  The  Court,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  accordingly  communicated  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Government  of  India,  the  fixed  principle  upon  which  all  such 
questions  were  to  be  ducided,  in  the  following  clear  and  expli- 
cit t«m)8 ;  *'  By  the  general  law  and  custom  of  India,  a  de- 
pendent principality  like  that  of  Sattara,  cannot  pass  to  an 
adopted  heir  without  the  consent  of  the  paramount  power ;  we 
are  under  no  pledge,  direct  or  constructive,  to  give  such  con- 
sent ;  and  the  general  interests  committed  to  our  charge  are 
best  consulted  by  withholding  it."  This  memorable  despatch 
was  dated  the  24th  January,  1849. 

Barsr;  death  of  Nearly  five  years  elapsed  without  any  occasion 
ib«  ™j«,  i»m.  f„j,  ^ijg  application  of  the  law  of  auccession  thus 
laid  down  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  empire,  when  the 
raja  of  Jhansi  died  on  the  2l8t  November,  1863,  aud  the  raja 
of  Nagpore  three  weeks  after.  It  has  been  stated  in  a 
fonner  chapter  that  the  treachery  of  the  raja  Appa  Sahib, 
in  1817,  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  placed  the  state  of  Nag- 
pore at  the  mercy  of  the  Britiah  Government.  Lord  Hastings 
generously  restored  it  to  the  royal  family  and  seated  a  youth 
on  the  throne,  placing  him  during  hia  minority  under  the 
guardiauship  of  hia  mother,  Baka  bye,  a  woman  of  great 
spirit  and  intelligence,  and  entrusting  the  administration  to 
Mr.  Jenkins,  the  Resident.  The  raja  died  twenty-seven  years 
after,  without  any  heir  or  successor,  lineal,  collateral,  or 
adopted.  Mr.  Mansell,  the  Resident  at  Nagpore,  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  had  repeatedly  pressed  the  subject  of  adopting  a 
son  on  his  attention  for  two  years,  but  he  always  manifested 
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the  gtBatest  aversion  to  the  Hubject,  Neither  had  his  widow, 
who,  according  to  the  usage  peculiar  to  this  state,  eujoyed 
the  privilege  of  adoption  without  the  injunction  of  her  dying 
husband,  expressed  any  desire  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Mr. 
Manaell,  who  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  perpetuating  native 
dynasties,  recommended  that  the  British  Government  should 
appropriate  half  the  pubUc  revenue  to  its  own  use,  «id  place 
the  manE^ment  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  Baka  bye,  then  in 
her  seventy-fifth  year.  In  case  the  selection  of  this  lady 
should  not  be  approved  by  the  Governor- General,  he  men- 
tioned the  names  of  "  two  other  pretenders  to  the  throne," 
one  of  whom  "  had  a  delicate  constitution,  but  had  not  suf- 
fered from  any  serious  illness  for  the  last  three  years  ;  "  the 
other  was  "  a  violent  and  dissipated  youth."  Lord  Dalhousie 
recttnled  an  elaborate  Minute  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed it  on  the  ground  of  right,  and  of  expediency.  He  observed 
that  there  existed  no  person  whatever,  who,  either  by  virtue 
of  treaty,  or  by  the  custom  of  the  Bhonslay  family,  or  accord- 
ing to  Hindoo  law,  or  the  Mahratta  interpretation  of  that 
law,  could  claim  to  be  the  heir  and  successor  of  the  deceased 
raja.  "  We  have  not  now  to  dedde  any  question  which  turns 
upon  the  right  of  a  paramount  power  to  refuse  con&rmatiOD 
to  an  adoption  by  an  inferior.  We  have  before  us  no  question 
of  an  inchoate,  or  incomplete,  or  irregular  adoption,  for  the 
raja  has  died,  and  has  deliberately  abstained  from  adopting 
an  heir.  The  state  of  Nagpore,  conferred  on  the  raja  and  his 
heirs  in  1818  by  the  British  Government  has  reverted  to  it  on 
the  death  of  the  raja  without  any  heir.  The  case  of  Nagpore 
stands  wholly  without  example.  Justice  and  custom  and 
precedent  leave  the  Government  wholly  unfettered  to  decide 
as  it  thinks  best  Policy  alone  must  determine  the  question 
whether  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  which  was  conferred  on 
a  Goojur  in  1818  shaU  be  conferred  on  somebody  else  as  a  gift 
a  second  time."  The  conclusion  to  which  he  came  was  that 
the  gratuitous  alienation  of  the  state  of  Nagpore  in  favour  of  a 
Mahratta  youth,  was  called  for  by  no  obligation  of  justice  or 
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eqnitj,  and  was  forbidden  by  evety  consideratioQ  of  sound 
policy. 

BridAud  ^  '^®  question  of  expediency  he  contrasted  the 

nuiTB  idminii-  condition  of  the  coontiy  for  eight  years  nnder  the 
™*'  administration  of  Mr.  Jenkins  with  its  subsequent 

condition  under  the  raja.  Colonel  Sutherland,  whose  lon^ 
esperienco  and  connection  with  native  states,  made  his 
testimony  of  peculiar  value,  hod  left  on  record  that  the  name 
of  Mr.  Jenkins — Dunkin  sahib — was  never  mentioned  by  the 
people  without  affection,  and  would  be  handed  down  to  poe- 
terity  as  that  of  a  great  benefactor,  and  that  under  his  ad- 
ministration the  country  had  become  a  garden.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Mansell  described  the  late  raja  as  "absorbed 
in  the  society  of  low  followers,  in  the  sports  of  wrestling 
and  kite-flying,  in  cards,  singing,  and  dandng,  and  in 
the  vulgar  conversation  and  mean  piu^uita  of  his  dancing 
girls."  Eight  years  before  hie  death,  one  of  his  concubines 
had  brought  him  to  a  confirmed  habit  of  drinking,  and 
this  vice  alone,  against  which  the  Resident  had  repeatedly 
rMnonstrat^d,  was  sufficient  to  disquaUfy  him  for  the  govern- 
ment. He  manifested  an  invincible  distaste  for  business,  and 
never  left  the  zenana  without  reluctance.  His  chief  object 
was  to  fill  the  privy  purse  from  bribes,  fines,  confiscations, 
and  compositions.  He  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  unprincipled  favourites,  who  put  up  justice  to  sale,  and 
plundered  the  countiy.  He  contented  himself  with  signing 
and  sealing  documents  which  awarded  decisions  to  those  who 
payed  best ;  and  "  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  resembled 
those  of  a  village  chandler." 

AnriewoTtiMi  It  was  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  people 
E^hnii*'  should  long  for  the  halcyon  days  of  British  rule. 
i«37— IBM.  Mr,  Gaveudish,  the  Resident  'in  1837,  had  affirmed 
that  while  any  questioning  of  the  right  of  adoption  at 
Gwalior,  Hyderabad,  and  Lucknow,  would  be  improper,  be- 
cause those  territories  were  not  bestowed  on  the  present  or 
former  rulers  by  the  British  Government,  Nagpore,  Sattara, 
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and  MyBore  were  created  by  the  Hon.  Company,  and  none  but 
a  descendant  of  the  g^rantee  could  advance  any  claim  to  the 
succession  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  He  asserted  that 
all  the  agriculturists,  bankers,  and  shopkeepers  would  prefer 
the  British  rule  to  that  of  any  native  government,  and  hail 
with  joy  the  return  of  their  foi-mer  masters;  he  therefore 
recommended  the  annexation  of  the  country.  His  succeeaor, 
Major  Wilkinson,  who  had  always  upheld  the  cause  of  native 
princes,  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  Nagpore  stood  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  position  as  Gwalior,  and  advised  that  per- 
mission should  be  given  to  the  raja  to  adopt  a  sonj  but,  with 
an  amiable  candour,  acknowledged  that  the  course  proposed 
by  Mr.  Cavendish  would  be  most  beneficial  and  gratifying  to 
the  mass  of  the  population,  who  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
to  be  placed  under  the  British  Government;  and  this,  he 
remarked,  "  was  not  a  mei-e  idle  wish  for  change,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  experienced  tiie  blessings  of  the  rule  of  British  officers. 
The  only  people  who  would  regret  a  change,  were  a  few 
favourites  about  the  Court  and  their  followers."  Mr.  Mansell, 
who  advocated  the  continuance  of  a  native  government,  be- 
cause, wnong  other  benefits,  it  would  conciliate  the  prejudices 
of  the  native  aristoci'acy,  stated  that  "  if  the  pubhc  voice  were 
polled,  it  would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  escaping  from  the 
chance  of  a  rule  like  that  of  the  late  chief  in  his  latter  years." 
Lord  Dsinoaiio'i  ^°  *  review  of  this  body  of  evidence  supplied 
nmciuUmi,  ISM.  through  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  by  a 
euccesHion  of  ofBcers,  who  differed  from  each  other  in  political 
opinions,  Lord  Dalhousie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  the  people  forbade  the  British  Govem- 
roent  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  of  Nagpoie  afresh  on  a  native 
ruler.  He  then  passed  in  review  the  repeated  fMlures  which 
had  attended  the  expeiiment  of  setting  up  native  sovereigns 
to  govern  territories  we  had  acquired  by  the  issue  of  war. 
"  We  set  up  a  raja  at  Mysore  ;  and  we  have  long  since  been 
obliged  to  assume  the  direct  management  of  the  country,  and 
to  take  out  of  the  raja's  hands  the  power  which  he  was  found 
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unfit  to  wield.  We  set  up  a  raja  at  Sattara,  and  twenty  years 
afterwards  we  were  obliged  to  dethrone  and  esile  him.  We 
set  up  Et  raja  at  Kagpore ;  we  afforded  him  every  advanta^ 
a  native  prince  could  command;  an  able  and  experienced 
princess  was  his  guardian  and  the  regent  of  the  state.  So 
favoured,  so  aided,  he  has,  nevertheless,  lived  and  died  a 
seller  of  jnstjce,  a  miser,  a  drunkard,  and  a  debauchee."  He 
SEud  he  was  well  aware  that  the  continuance  of  the  raj  of 
Nagpore  under  some  Mahratta  rule,  as  an  act  of  grace  and 
favour  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  would  be  highly 
acceptable  to  native  sovereigns  and  nobles  in  India ;  bat 
"  I  place  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Nagpore  foremost 
among  the  considerations  which  induce  me  to  advise  that 
the  state  should  now  pass  under  British  Government,  for  I 
conscientiously  declare,  that  unless  I  beheved  that  the  pms- 
perity  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants  woidd  be  promoted  by 
their  being  placed  permanently  under  British  rule,  no  other 
advantages  which  could  arise  out  of  the  measure,  would  move 
me  to  propose  it."  He  then  touched  on  the  benefits  which 
might  accrue  from  the  annexation.  The  essential  interests  of 
England  would  be  promoted  if  the  great  cotton  fields  in  the 
valley  of  BerEU  were  placed  under  British  management,  and 
a  railroad  constructed  to  convey  its  produce  to  the  port  of 
Bombay ;  the  dominions  of  the  Niaam  would  bo  surrounded 
by  British  territory ;  a  direct  line  of  communication  would  be 
established  between  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  the  British 
empire  materially  consolidated. 

udiiui  o(  Of  t^fi  three  members  of  Coimdl  the  proposal 

M^'^wT™*  of  Lord  Dalhousie  was  controverted  by  only  one, 
1961.  '  Colonel — now  Sir  John — Low.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed for  thirty  years  in  political  posts  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  various  parts  of  India,  and  acquired  a  large  fund  of 
experience,  which  gave  no  ordinary  weight  to  his  pohtical 
opinions.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  amiability  of  his  die- 
position  ;  and  his  long  intercourse  with  the  native  princes  and 
chiefs  had  created  a  benevolent  sympathy  with  their  feelings 
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and  wishes,  which  it  was  impossihle  not  to  respect,  even 
when  it  appeared  occasionally  to  be  carried  to  excess.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  aa  there  was  no  limitation  in  the  treaty,  the 
]ate  raja  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  Appa  Sahib  before 
he  made  war  on  the  Government,  and  when  he  occupied  the 
throne  by  hereditary  rig'ht ;  that  the  raja  possessed  the  same 
power  and  authority  as  any  other  independent  prince ;  and 
that  the  anneiation  of  the  territory  would  contravene  the 
spirit  aa  well  as  the  letter  of  the  treaty.  He  admitted  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  ought  to  be  g^teful  for  the 
system  of  government  projected  for  them  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  would  certainly  be  better  governed  than  under 
the  late  rajfH  but  the  men  of  high  rank  and  influence  would  be 
less  contented.  He  considered  that  we  had  no  right  to  hinder 
the  widows  and  relatives  from  settling  the  succession  to  the 
vacant  throne  according  to  their  customs  and  wishes,  and  that 
Ihey  and  the  principal  men  ought  to  be  invited  to  state  their 
cltdms  openly.  He  believed  that  the  confidence  of  our  native 
Allies  in  our  good  faith  had  been  shaken  by  the  conquest  and 
occupation  of  Sinde,  by  our  attack  on  Gwalior,  and  by  the 
annexation  of  Sattara  ;  and  that  the  incorporation  of  Nagpore 
would  fill  them  with  a  dread  of  what  might  happen  on  their 
own  death.  Mr.  Halhday,  also  a  member  of  Council,  afBrmed 
that  on  the  question  of  right  there  could  be  no  difference  of 
opinion,  and  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  territoiy  actually 
without  a  claimant,  a  territory  full  of  available  resources  of 
a  kind  important  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  still  more  so 
to  the  people  of  England;  a  territory  whose  teeming  popu- 
lation is  avowedly  hoping,  praying,  expecting  to  be  taken 
under  our  Government,  as  no  imt^uary  blessing,  but  as  a 
boon  of  which,  having  full  experience,  they  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  value  ;  and  at  such  a  juncture,  we,  forsooth,  are  to 
be  deaf  to  their  call,  and  deaf  also  to  the  claims  of  our  own 
countrymen,  and  leave  the  widows  and  relatives  and  prin- 
cipal men  to  settle  this  affair ;  or,  still  more,  to  invite  and 
solicit  them  to  take  some  spoilt  boy  from  a  nursery,  or  some 
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obacure  and  uneducsited  youth  from  a  village,  and  plcice  agaJD 
in  SQch  hands  the  rod  of  iron  with  which  the  kite  raja  had  bo 
scourged  the  nationality  oat  of  his  nnfortunate  anbjecta,  that 
th^  are  now  impatient  for  the  rule  of  the  Btraiiger  rather 
than  Buffer  such  another  tyranny.  We  are  to  give  this  right 
of  Bucceason  as  a  thing  of  little  worth  to  Bome  '  bou  of  a 
daughter  of  a  Bister  of  the  adoptive  father  <^  the  late  raja,' 
or  to  Bome  '  son  of  a  son  of  a  sister  of  the  adoptive  grand- 
father of  the  late  raja,'  for  Buch  ia  the  designation  of  the 
relationship  to  the  raja  of  the  two  youths  suggested  by  the 
Resident,  of  whom  be  says  one  is  a  dissipated  and  violent 
youth,  while  the  best  ho  can  say  of  the  other  is  that  he  has 
not  suffered  from  any  serious  illness  for  the  last  three  years." 
^  _. ,      .  ^        The  Court   of    Directors,   on  receiving  infor- 

Dvddon  s(  tha  „  ,  ° 

Conn  of  Dine-  mation  that  the  Government  of  India,  actmg  on 
•"^  '*"■  the  instructions  conveyed  in  their  despatch  of 
the  24th  January,  1849,  had  annexed  the  tenitory,  expressed 
their  entire  concurrence  in  its  views  and  proceedings.  They 
remarked  that  Mt^pore  was  a  principality  granted,  after  con- 
quest, by  the  favour  of  the  British  Government  to  the  late 
raja,  on  hereditary  tenure.  He  had  left  no  heir  of  his  body  ; 
there  was  no  male  heir  who,  by  family  or  hereditary  right 
could  claim  to  succeed  him ;  he  adopted  no  son ;  there  was  not 
in  existence  any  person  descended  in  the  male  line  from  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty )  and  they  had  no  doubt  of  their  right 
to  resume  the  grant.  As  to  the  policy  of  resumption,  they 
agreed  with  the  Governor-General  that  regard  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  themselves  who  had  suffered  under 
Mahratta  rule,  and  prospered  under  British  administration, 
forbade  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  of  Nagpore,  now 
that  it  was  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  British  Government. 
Sale  of  piopenj.  ^^*li  regard  to  the  property  of  the  late  raja, 
I8U.  Lord  Dalhousie  stated   that  although   he  eon- 

Bidered  it  to  be  fairly  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  he 
desired  that  it  should  neither  be  alienated  from  the  family, 
nor  given  up  to  be  squandered  by  the  ranees.    He  directed 
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that  jewels,  furaiture,  and  other  personal  property  suitable  to 
their  rank  having'  been  allotted  to  them,  the  value  of  the 
remainder  should  be  realized,  and  constitute  a  fund  for  "  the 
benefit  of  the  Bhonslay  family,"  The  ranees  renolutely  re- 
edsted  the  surrender  of  the  gold  mohurs  which  were  deposited 
iu  their  private  apartments,  and  the  Governor- General  con- 
aidered  it  dusirable  rather  to  fail  in  obtaining:  them  than  to 
force  an  entrance  for  that  purpose.  The  live  stock  was  at 
once  sold  off  at  Nagpore,  and  the  jewels  and  other  articles 
of  value  were  sent  round  to  Calcutta  to  be  put  up  to  auction. 
There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
jewels  and  g«ms  which  had  been  accumulated  by  that  royal 
bouse  for  more  than  a  century,  by  the  hammer  of  the  auc- 
tioneer, was  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  native  commanity^ 
and  open  to  all  the  censure  which  has  been  p^sed  on  it ;  but 
the  proceeds,  amounting  to  twenty  laca  of  rupees,  were  consi- 
dered a  sacred  deposit  for  the  use  of  the  family.  According  to 
the  most  recent  reports  from  the  province,  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  country  still  continues  to  be  devoted  to 
the  support  of  the  royal  family  and  its  retainers  and  depen- 
dents, notwithstanding  the  death  of  some  of  the  annuitants. 
...   ^  ....         The  raja  of  Jhansi  died  on  the  11th  November, 

n»a<l,  16*4.  ,    ,        ^         .  ,     ,  .... 

and  the  question  of  the  succession  to  this  prma- 
paUty  was  brought  before  the  Government  of  India.  To  revert 
to  its  former  history :  (to  the  first  connection  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  Bundlecuud,  in  1804,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Sheo  Rao  Bhao,  a  tributary  of  the  Peshwa,  who  is  described 
in  some  documents  as  an  aumil,  or  governor  of  this  small  ter- 
ritory i  in  others,  as  simply  the  collector.  All  the  rights  of  the 
Peshwa  in  the  province  were  ceded  to  the  Company  in  1817, 
and  the  Governor- General,  adverting  to  the  fidelity  and  the 
attachment  of  the  family  to  British  interests  "resolved  to  de- 
viexQ  the  territory  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  lato 
Sheo  Rao  Bhao."  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  his  grand- 
son, Rao  Ramchunder,  and  his  heirs  and  successors  ;  and  the 
title  of  raja  was  conferred  on  him  in  1832.    He  died  in  1835, 
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having  adopted  a  son  the  day  before  his  death;  but  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  then  Governor  of  Agra,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  right  to  bequeath  the  sovereignty  by  adoption,  and 
placed  the  lawful  heir  descended  from  Sheo  Rao  Bhao  on  the 
throne,  though  a  leper.  He  died  in  18S8,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Gungadhur  Eao,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sheo  Rao 
Bhao,  iinder  whose  mismanagement  the  revenues,  which  had 
once  amounted  to  eighteen  lacs  of  rupees,  dwindled  down  to 
three.  Gungadhur  died  in  1853,  and  in  like  manner  adopted  a 
son  on  his  death-bed,  and  thus  secured  all  the  spiritual  benefits 
which  depended  on  that  rite ;  but  his  widow,  a  woman  of  no 
ordinary  talent  and  of  high  spirit,  undeterred  by  the  previous 
refusal  of  ttie  British  Government  to  admit  of  succession  to  the 
kingdom  by  adoption,  demanded  the  sovereignty  also  for  the 
lad.  Lord  Dalhousie,  before  he  formed  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, referred  to  the  Minute  recorded  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
as  Governor  of  Agra,  which  was  universally  considered  a  con- 
clnslve  authority  on  the  law  of  succession  in  Bundlecund.  Sir 
Charles  was  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  m^tenance  of 
native  thrones  and  to  the  principle  of  adoption,  but  in  reference 
to  that  particular  province  stated,  "  With  regard  to  chiefs  who 
merely  hold  lands,  or  enjoy  public  revenues  under  grants,  such 
as  are  issued  by  a  sovereign  to  a  subject,  the  power  which 
made  the  grant,  or  wliich  by  conquest  or  otherwise  had  suc- 
ceeded to  its  rights,  is  certainly  entitled  to  limit  succession 
according  to  the  limitation  of  the  grant,  which  in  general  con- 
fines it  to  heirs  male  of  the  body,  and  consequentJy  predndes 
adoption.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  power  which  granted 
or  the  power  standing  in  its  place,  would  have  a  right  to 
resume  on  failure  of  heirs  male  of  the  body."  Jhansi  was 
one  of  these  principahties.  Gungadhur  Rao  had  left  no  heir 
of  his  body.  There  was  no  male  heir  of  Rao  Ramchunder,  or 
of  Sheo  Rao  Bhao,  or  indeed  of  any  raja  or  soobadar  who  had 
mled  it  since  the  first  relations  of  the  Company  with  the  state. 
Lord  Dalhousie,  therefore,  came  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  the  right  of  the  BritJBb  Government  to  refuse  to  acknow- 
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ledge  the  present  adoption,  vas  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by 
the  existenoe  of  precedents,  by  the  general  law  of  BccceBBion 
establiBhed  by  the  home  Qoveniment  in  their  despatch  of  the 
24th  January,  1849,  and  by  the  lex  loei  of  the  province,  as 
expounded  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  He  added,  that  the 
British  Government  wonld  not  derive  any  practical  advant^e 
from  the  possession  of  this  territory,  as  it  was  of  no  great 
extent,  and  the  revenue  was  inconsiderable ;  but  the  posses- 
sion of  it  aa  our  own  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  internal  administratioa  of  Bundlecund.  Colonel  £x)w, 
who  had  a  fortnight  before  vigorously  opposed  the  annexation 
of  Nagpore,  recorded  his  entire  concorrence  in  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  and  added:  "The  native  rulers  of  Jhansi 
were  never  sovereigns ;  they  were  only  subjects  of  a  sovereign, 
.first  of  the  Peshwa,  and  latterly  of  the  Company.  ...  I  con- 
sider that  the  Government  of  India  has  now  a  full  right,  if  it 
chooses  to  exercise  that  right,  to  annex  the  lands  of  Jhansi  to 
the  British  dominiona."  The  Court  of  Directors  decided  that, 
as  the  state  of  Jhansi  was  a  tributary  and  dependent  province, 
created  by  the  British  Government,  the  adoption  should  not 
be  recognized  as  conferring  any  right  to  succeed  to  the  rule 
of  the  principahty ;  fmd  as  the  chief  had  left  no  descendants 
and  no  descendants  of  any  preceding  chief  were  in  existence, 
the  state  had  lapsed  to  the  British  Government.  Three  years 
afterwards,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  and  the  extinctjon 
of  British  authority  in  the  north-west,  the  ranee  took  a  fearful 
revenge  for  her  disappointment,  and  put  to  death  every  Euro- 
pean-man, woman,  and  child  she  could  seize. 

These  are  the  three  cases  of  absorption  by  lapse 
of  anneiaaoia,  which  constitutc  the  "  annexation  policy"  of  Lord 
'***■  Dalhousie,     In  annexing  the  remainder  of   the 

Punjab,  he  followed  the  example  of  Lord  Hardinge,  who 
had  previously  annexed  two  of  its  provinces ;  in  both  cases  it 
was  the  necessary  result  of  a  war  brought  on  by  unprovoked 
aggression.  The  retention  of  Pegu  was  only  a  continuation 
of  the  poli<T  of  Lord  Amherst,  who  had  deprived  the  "  Golden- 
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foot"  of  three  provincea,  thirty-ax  years  before.  In  eadll 
case,  the  act  was  admitted  to  be  a  juat  aod  le^timate  retribu- 
tion for  the  arrogant  eniroachmenta  of  the  court  of  Ava.  The 
sovereigiity  of  Oude  waa  estingaished  under  special  orders 
from  home,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Dalhooaie.  He  has 
been  censured  for  having  coveted  the  annexation  of  Kerowlee, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  rescued  from  his  grasp  by  the 
firmneBs  of  the  Resident,  Colonel  Low,  and  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  A  passing  notice  of  the  transaction  may  be  useful 
in  the  interests  of  truth.  Eerowlee  was  a  small  Rajpoot 
princip^ity,  the  raja  of  which  adopted  a  son  just  before  his 
death.  Colonel  Low,  the  B^dent,  recommended  that  the 
adoption  should  be  recognized.  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  one  of 
the  members  of  Council,  recorded  the  same  opinion  in  a 
Minute  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  essential  distinction  b©-. 
tween  the  andent  principalities  of  Rajpootana  and  a  state 
like  that  of  Sattara,  "  the  offspring  of  our  gratuitous  benevo- 
lence," where  we  resumed  only  what  we  had  bestowed.  Lord 
Dalhousie  drew  up  a  fair  and  impartial  statement  of  the  argn- 
ments  on  both  sides  the  question,  and  concluded  with  the 
remark  that,  taking  into  consideration  that  British  supremacy 
was  established  in  Kerowlee  in  1817,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  causing  it  to  lapse,  appeared  to  bim  to  preponderate;  but 
he  referred  the  question  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  Tbey 
decided  tbat  their  despatch  of  the  24th  January,  1849,  had 
reference  only  to  a  "dcpeiident  prindpaUty"  like  Sattara, 
and  not  ta  the  case  of  a  "  protected  ally "  like  the  raja  of 
Kerowlee.  Sumbulpore  has  also  been  inserted  in  the  schedule 
of  aunexations,  but  the  raja  was  simply  a  zemindar,  with. 
whom  there  never  was  any  treaty  at  all,  and  who  in  February, 
1827,  signed  a  document  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  "  ho 
had  been  vested  with  authority  from  the  Government  to  ad- 
minister justice,  and  to  conduct  the  police  duties  within  the 
limits  of  his  estate."  On  his  death,  the  office  was  conferred 
on  a  second  raja,  probably  a  member  of  his  family,  and 
eventually  reverted  to  Government.     Snmbulpore  was  aa 
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extenaive  regioD  in  the  centre  of  India,  thinly  inhabited  by 
wild  tribes,  acarcely  less  biirbaroiiB  than  they  were  when  the 
hero  of  the  Ramaytm  marched  throu£:h  it  on  hie  expedition  to 
Ceylon,  and  recruited  his  army,  according  to  the  epic,  with 
mooieys.  Brahmins  and  rajpoots  had  contrived  to  eBtablieb 
their  authority  in  it,  but  it  was  a  land  of  forests  and  swamps, 
and  withal  so  pestiferous  that  an  appointment  to  it  was 
dreaded  by  the  European  officers  of  Goverament  lite  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  The  revenue  amounted  to  6,000  rupees  a 
month,  and  there  was  little  temptation  to  annex  it.  Minor 
estates  were  also  from  time  to  time  escheating  to  the  state ; 
but  the  three  acts  on  which  the  administration  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie  has  been  assailed  by  his  censors,  are,  the  annexation  of 
Sattara,  Nagpore,  and  Jhansi,  by  the  "  dread  and  appalling 
doctrine  of  lapse."  His  conduct  has  been  described  as  resem- 
bling "the  acts  of  brigands  counting  out  their  spoil  in  a  wood, 
rather  than  the  acts  of  British  etatesmansbip,"  and  he  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  "  worst  and  basest  of  rulers." 

,,   ,      To  form  a  correct  judgmwit  on  this  Bubiect,  it 

EiUnt  of  Lord  *      o  j      -r 

Dnibontii'i  re-  must  be  recalled  to  mind  that  this  "  annexation 
"™"""''-"^  policy,"  as  it  has  been  somewhat  insidiously 
termed,  was  neither  created  nor  enlarged  by  Lord  Dalhousie. 
On  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  question  of  laj«e  came 
before  him,  ha  found  the  principle  of  annexation  supported  by 
all  the  members  of  Council  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  and,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  immemorial  law  and  usage  of  India.  He 
found  also  that  it  harmonized  with  the  practice  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board 
of  Control.  That  it  was  in  unison  also  with  his  own  views 
of  public  policy  be  fully  admitted;  but  he  refrained  from 
acting  upon  it  till  a  referoice  had  been  made  to  England,  and 
until  a  declaration  of  the  "fixed  principle"  which  was  in  future 
to  guide  the  proceedings  of  the  Govemment  of  I  ii^ia  on  this 
important  question,  was  received  from  the  highest  authority  in 
the  empire.    If  any  censure  is  to  be  attached  to  the  adopHoB 
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of  this  policy,  a  much  larger  ahare  of  it  would,  upon  every 
principle  of  justice,  fall  on  the  masters  than  on  the  servant. 
It  has  beeu  asserted  that  these  annexations  created  alaiiQ 
among  all  the  princes  of  India,  and  shook  their  feeliug^  of 
loyalty  to  the  Company  }  but  it  appears  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  application  of  this  law  of  succession  was  confined  to  ex- 
tremely narrow  limits.  It  did  not  affect  any  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  princes  of  India ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Lord 
Dalhousie  explicitly  declared  that  it  was  applicable  exclusiTely 
to  those  subordinate  and  dependent  principalities  which  had 
been  created  by  the  "  spontaneous  generosity  "  of  the  British 
Government,  and  not  to  any  of  the  independent  sovereigns. 
It  was,  iu  fact,  restricted  to  the  states  of  Mysore,  Sattara, 
Nagpore,  and  Jhansi,  and  possibly  to  one  or  two  others  of 
minor  account.  If  any  alarm  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
independent  princes,  a  few  words  of  explanation  from  the 
Resident  would  have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  it. 
OMfljition  to  an.  The  principle  of  refusing  to  allow  these  depen- 
nuuion.  ISM,  ^gnt  states  which  had  lapsed  by  tho  ftulure  of 
natural  heirs  to  be  continued  by  adoption,  was  vigorously  com- 
bated by  a  considerable  body  of  the  European  functionaries  of 
Government.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Edmund  Burke,  who 
has  been  justly  described  as  a  worshipper  of  ancient  dynasties, 
there  has  always  been  a  succession  of  men  in  the  Direction  at 
home,  and  in  the  public  service  abroad,  prepared  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  native  princes  as  princes,  without  any  particular 
reference  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  government. 
Among  them  may  be  enimierated  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  connected  with  the  administration, — Tucker,  Malcolm, 
Henry  Lawrence,  Clerk,  Outram,  Sleeman,  Low, — all  animated 
with  an  honourable  and  chivalrous  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
royal  famihes  of  India.  Considering  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  our  progress  to  level  them,  it  is  an  honour  to  our  national 
character  that  there  should  be  men  in  authority  eager  to 
defend  their  interests  j  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
feeling  even  when  it  may  appear  to  interfere  with  interests 
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of  a  higher  charaoter.  On  the  other  hand,  Ihere  has  always 
exieted  a  body  of  public  mea  at  home  and  in  India,  equally 
eminent  and  high-minded,  who  consider  British  rule  an  in- 
estimable blessing  to  the  people,  and  are  anxious  to  snbstitnte 
it  for  native  administrationB,  wherever  this  can  be  effected  with 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  equity.  The 
feelings  of  one  party  incline  to  the  wishes  and  snscep- 
tibilities  of  the  princes  of  India ;  those  of  the  other  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  The  opinions  of  both  are  equally 
entitled  to  respect,  and  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than 
to  introduce  into  the  controversy  a  charge  of  indifference  to 
national  faith.  These  antagonistic  principles  have  been  alter- 
nately in  the  ascendant,  and  they  will  probably  continue,  in 
turns,  to  sway  our  counsels,  till  the  British  empire  in  India 
reaches  the  same  point  of  consolidation  as  that  of  Rome  under 
the  Csesars,  and  these  independent  principalities  expire  from 
the  extinction  of  every  element  of  vitality,  and  the  prinoes 
themselves  subside  into  the  position  of  grandees. 

Two  arguments  have  been  adduced  for  permit- 
ronniiuiig  ting  these  subordinate  and  dependent  states  to  be 
•doptioo,  I86J.  perpetuated  by  adoption.  A  native  administra- 
tion is  said  to  be* more  beneficial  to  the  people  than  any  we 
can  constmct,  and  more  congenial  with  their  wishes.  Thenj 
are  doubtless  many  provinces  within  the  wide  circuit  of  our 
empire  where  it  would  be  more  adapted  to  the  wishes  oi 
certain  classes  than  a  government  of  foreigners.  If,  as  has 
been  asserted,  our  Government  is  the  purgatory  of  the  upper 
ten  thousand,  it  is  still  the  paradise  of  the  miUion.  But  the 
allegation  that  native  rule  is  more  advantageous  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country,  or  of  the  people,  is  contrary  to  all  the 
lessons  of  the  past.  Even  when  a  minor  prince  has  enjoyed 
all  the  benefit  of  careful  training  under  our  own  auspices, 
for  one  instance  in  which  he  has  proved  a  beneficent  ruler, 
there  are  half-a-dozen  in  which  ho  has  sunk  into  the  sen- 
snaJities  of  the  zenana,  and  abandoned  all  care  of  his  people. 
Well  has  it  been  observed  that  "  the  education  which  tells  on 
in.  2  D 
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kings,  like  the  education  that  tella  oq  all  public  men,  ia  the 
education  of  the  world,"  and  not  of  the  school  room.  If, 
moreover,  a  government  with  the  purest  intentions,  and  acting 
luder  a  sense  of  severe  responsibility,  cannot  pronaote  the  proB- 
perity  of  a  province  more  effectually  than  sucJi  rulers  as  the 
rajas  of  Mysore  or  of  Nagpore,  or  the  king'  of  Oude,  we  can 
hare  no  bnsinesa  in  India.  The  other  argument  advanced  for 
the  perpetuation  of  lapsed  kingdoms,  is  the  opportunity  it  affords 
of  employment  for  native  talent,  which  does  not  exist  under 
OUT  rule.  It  carries  much  weight ;  it  will  be  readily  admitted 
that  this  has  been  the  opprobrium  of  our  administration  ever 
since  the  days  of  Lord  OornwalUs.  Under  the  government  of 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  native  foazdtcr  or  commis- 
sioner of  Hooghly  received  an  allowance  of  7,000  rupees 
a-month.  Lord  Comwallis  declared  the  natives  unht  for  any 
situations  of  trust,  and  reduced  the  salary  of  the  beat  paid 
among  them  to  50  rupees.  The  empire  of  Akbar  rose  as  rapidly 
as  our  own,  but  as  he  subjugated  province  after  province,  he 
enlisted  the  nobles  and  the  aristocracy  in  his  own  service,  and 
they  became  the  firmest  supporters  of  his  throne.  But  with 
the  progress  of  our  empire  a  blight  comes  over  the  pronpects 
of  the  iugher  and  more  influential  classes  of  native  society ; 
there  is  no  room  for  their  aspirations  in  our  system  of  Govern' 
ment,  and  they  sink  down  to  one  dead  level  of  depression  in 
their  own  land.  The  remedy  for  this  error  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  perpetuating  the  power,  so  constantly  abused,  of  native 
princes,  simply  on  the  ground  of  finding  employment  for 
native  intelligence  and  ambition,  but  in  incorporatiug  these 
qualities  in  our  own  adminiatration,  with  all  necessary  safe- 
guards against  the  defects  of  the  orient^  character,  and  thus 
to  combine  the  gratification  of  the  upper  classes  with  the 
welfa^  of  the  lower. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Dal- 
^uit'  'pit-   ^ousie,  and  with  his  concurrence,  that  the  dignity 
tIou.  huiMT,     and  privileges  of  the  Nabohe  of  the  Camatic  be- 
came exihtct    The  [ffoceedings  of  Lord  Wellesley 
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regarding  the  Camatic  have  been  circomstantially  detailed  in 
a  former  chapter,  and  it  is  only  neceseaty  to  recall  to  the 
memory  of  the  reader  that  in  consequence  of  the  treasonable 
correspondence  of  the  Nabob  Mahomed  AU,  and  his  son,  with 
Tippoo  Sultan,  which  was  discovered  in  1801,  the  Governor- 
General  declared  all  the  treaties  made  with  the  Nabob  by  the 
British  Government  null  and  void,  and  all  the  right  and  claim 
of  the  family  to  the  musnud  of  the  CamatJc  aimihiiated. 
Lord  Wellesley  was  disposed  at  first  to  abolish  the  nabobship 
altogether,  but  he  eventually  resolved  to  place  one  of  the 
family  on  the  throne  with  a  liberal  allowance.  This  arrange- 
ment wae  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  treaty  which,  as  originally 
drawn  up  at  Madras,  Gonttnned  expressions  which  implied 
that  the  British  Government  was  simply  recognizing  a  right 
already  in  existence,  and  not  conferring  a  new  right,  but  these 
words  were,  at  once,  struck  out  by  Lord  Wellesley,  who  ex- 
plicitly declared  that  the  Nabob  owed  his  elevation,  not  to  any 
existing  right,  for  it  had  been  entirely  forfeited,  but  to  the 
generosity  and  liberality  of  the  British  Government.  The 
treaty  stated  that  the  allowance  made  to  the  Nabob  of 
213,421  pagodas  a-year  should  be  considered  a  permanent 
deduction  in  all  times  to  come  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Carnatic.  But  Lord  Wellesley,  expressly  and  intentionally 
excluded  from  this  document,  as  he  had  done  from  that  which 
related  to  Mysore,  the  words  heirs  and  successors,  which  were 
invariably  inserted  by  him  in  the  treaties  made  with  the 
independent  princes  of  India.  It  was  always  understood  at 
Madras  and  Calcutta  that  Lord  Wellesley  did  not,  in  this  case, 
contemplate  a  treaty  such  as  is  usually  executed  between  parties 
who  are  m  a  position  of  equality  but  simply  a  personal  settle- 
ment with  one  who  was  in  a  subordinate  position.  The  Nabob 
enjoyed  a  titular  dignity,  but  was  obUged  to  reside  in  Ghepaok 
Palace,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  travel  to  any  distance  without  permission.  He 
received  royal  salutes,  and  he  was  placed  above  law,  but 
bein^  without  duties  or  responsibilities,  he  passed  his  life  in 
2  D  2 
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debanchery,  aad  the  palace  became  the  pest  of  the  Preeideacy. 
The  Nabob  died  in  1819,  aad  the  OoTernmeiit  of  Madras 
placed  his  son  on  the  throne.  On  his  death  in  1825,  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  continued  his  infant  eon  in  the  nabobship,  but 
he  died  childless  in  1853,  when  liie  uncle,  Azim  Jah,  laid 
claim  to  the  prerogatives  and  the  (dlowances  of  the  post,  as 
his  collateral  heir. 

Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  recorded 
Gmraor  »^'  an  elaborate  Minute  on  the  subject,  which  becanae 
Councilor  the  baais  of  subsequent  arrangements.  He  did 
"*■  ■  not  consider  that  the  Company  was  bound  by  any 
act  or  deed  to  maintain  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  Nabobs 
of  the  Camatic,  as  long  ae  the  family  continued  to  exist.  On 
the  death  of  the  Nabob  in  1819,  the  Government  of  Madras 
had  pointed  out  to  the  Governor-General  that  they  were  not 
authorized  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  acknowledge  any  suc- 
cessor. Though  the  musnud  had  been  allowed  to  descend  in 
two  instances  in  regular  succession  from  father  to  son,  this 
drcnmstance  did  not  bind  the  Government  to  continue  it  whea 
that  succession  had  failed,  as  in  the  present  instance.  He 
objected,  likewise,  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  nabobship,  on 
the  ground  of  expediency.  The  semblance  of  royalty  with- 
out any  of  its  power  was  a  mockery  of  authority  which  must 
necessaiily  be  pernicious.  It  was  not  merely  anomalous,  but 
prejudicial  to  the  community  that  a  separate  authority,  not 
amenable  to  the  laws,  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  This 
p^eant,  though  hitherto  harmless,  might  at  any  time  become 
a  nucleus  of  sedition  and  agitation.  Moreover,  the  habits  of 
life,  and  the  course  of  proceeding  of  the  Nabobs  bad  been 
morally  most  injurious,  and  tended  to  briug  high  station  into 
disrepute,  and  favoured  the  accumulation  of  an  idle  and  dissi- 
pated population  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Presidency,  He 
recommended  that  the  royal  privileges  and  immunities  hitherto 
conceded  to  the  Arcot  family  should  cease,  that  a  handsome 
allowance  should  be  given  to  Azim  Jah,  that  Government 
should  undertake  to  settle  his  debts,  and  that  the  salaries  of 
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the  piindpal  ofiQcers  should  be  continued  for  their  lives.  Sir 
Henry  Montgomery,  the  member  of  Conncil  at  Madras, 
seconded  these  views,  imd  stated  in  his  Minnte  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Nabob  were  irretrievably  embarrassed ;  that  his 
palace  was  mortgaged,  and  that  his  debts  were  computed  at 
fifty  laos  of  rupees,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  creditors 
were  importunate.  Those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
peace  and  the  welfare  of  Madras  were  unquestionably  the  best 
judges  of  what  was  necessary  to  secure  it,  and  the  opinions 
thus  expressed  by  them  of  the  importance  of  extinguish- 
ing the  noxious  influence  of  Ghepank  Palace,  could  not 
fail  to  carry  weight  with  the  Government  in  Calcutta  and  in 
England. 

opfnion  of  Lord  ^^"^  Dalhousie,  who  happened  at  the  time  to 
Diihontie.  IBM.  ijg  j^t  Madras  on  his  way  to  Rangoon,  recorded 
his  entire  concurrence  in  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of  the 
Governor  and  Council.  On  his  return  to  Calcutta  he  embodied 
his  views  iu  a  Minute,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  agreed  with 
Lord  Harris  and  the  members  of  the  Government  of  Madi-as 
in  holding  that  the  treaty  of  1801  was  a  purely  personal 
settlement  concluded  between  the  Company  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  Nabob  Aam-ood-dowlah  on  the  other,  without  any 
mention  of  heirs  or  succcBsors.  The  strongest  point  in  the 
clwn  of  Azim  Jah,  he  said,  was  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
had,  la  more  than  one  despatch,  alluded  to  him  as  the  heir 
of  his  u.nuew,  but  no  attempt  need  be  made  to  evade  these 
ftllusioDS,  or  to  weakwi  the  full  force  of  their  meaning.  Thoy 
may  be  readily  admitted  to  indicate  an  expectation  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  that  if  Mahomed  Ghouse  should 
die  without  children,  his  uncle  Azim  Jah  would  be  allowed 
to  succeed  him ;  but  to  indicate  an  expectation,  or  even  an 
mtention,  was  not  to  recognize  or  confer  a  right.  These 
w(H^  contained  no  pledge  or  promise  of  the  suGCession ;  and 
there  had  subsequently  been  too  much  reason  to  forego  any 
such  intention  regarding  the  claimant  or  his  family.  The 
OenUgo  af  tba  Couit  of  Directors  with  whom  the  settlement  <4 
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Com^  18M.  the  question  rested,  deemed  it  expedient  to  notice 
the  expressions  apon  which  Azim  Jah  hod  laid  bo  mach  stress, 
oi  Ma  having  been  alluded  to  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Madras, 
thirty-six  years  before,  as  the  "  next  heir."  They  obaerred 
tliat  the  question  then  before  them  was  not  the  succession  to 
the  muBuud,  but  the  appomtment  of  a  physidan  to  the  young 
Nabob.  As  neai-eet  of  kin  they  had  spoken  of  him  ae  heir  to 
whatever  could  be  legally  derived  by  inheritance.  After  "  that 
earnest  deliberation  which  was  due  to  all  questions  which 
could  be  supposed  to  involve  considerations  of  public  faith,"  the 
Court  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rights  of  the  family  were 
derived  from  the  treaty  of  1801,  and  necessarily  limited  by  its 
terms,  which  were  esclusively  personal  to  Azim-ood-dowlah  ; 
that  there  was  no  obligation  on  the  British  Government  to 
continue  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  favour  of  any  collateral 
heirs,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  do  so.  "  The 
title  and  dignity  of  Nabob  and  all  the  advantages  annexed  to 
it  by  the  treaty  of  1801  are  therefore  at  an  end."  A  liberal 
allowance  was  made  to  A?'"!  Jah,  besides  a  suitable  provision 
for  the  dependents  of  the  family,  and  he  was  recognized  as 
the  first  nobleman  in  the  Presidraicy  of  Madras,  and  allowed 
to  mtuutiuii  a  military  guard. 

Tin  Ninm  ind  The  vciatioua  question  of  the  Hyderabad  Con- 
B«~r,  ISM.  tingent  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusioD 
imder  Lord  Dalbousie's  administration,  by  the  transfer  of 
Berar  to  the  management  of  British  officers.  To  trace  thia 
transaction  to  its  origin,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  by 
the  treaty  of  1801  the  Nizam  was  bound  to  join  the  British 
army,  in  time  of  war,  with  6,000  mfantry  and  9,000  horse. 
These  troops,  however,  were  found  to  be  worse  than  nseless 
in  the  field,  and  the  Resident,  Mr.  Rnssell,  was  urged  by  the 
Court  of  Directora  to  obtwn  the  consent  of  the  Nizam  and  his 
minister,  Chandoo-lall,  to  substitute  for  them  a  British  Contin- 
gent of  5,000  infantry,  2,000  cavaby,  and  four  field  batteries. 
In  a  f  onuer  chapter,  special  reference  has  been  made  to  this  effi- 
cient biit  expensive  force,  which  was  over-officered  and  over- 
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jwdd,  and  severely  taxed  the  rcBourcea  of  the  Hyderabad  state. 
It»  allowances  had  repeatedly  f  allesiuto  arrears,  and  the  Oorem- 
ment  of  India,  considoring  itself  bound  to  ensure  the  payment 
of  a  force  enlisted  under  its  guarantee,  directed  the  neceseary 
funds  to  be  advanced  from  the  Resident's  chest,  and  they  were 
acknowledged  by  the  Nizam  as  a  debt  due  with  interest  to 
the  Company.  In  1843.  the  Resident  was  again  required  to 
make  advances,  when  he  was  instructed  by  the  Government 
of  India  to  inform  the  Nizam  that,  unless  he  observed  greater 
punctuality  in  future,  he  would  be  called  on  to  transfer  to  the 
Government  territory  of  sufBcient  value  to  meet  these  periodical 
demands.  Small  sums  were,  from  time  to  time,  doled  out  in 
driblets,  from  the  Nizam's  treasury,  but  not  sufBcient  to  cover 
the  pay  of  the  Contingent,  or  to  keep  down  the  interest  of 
the  debt.  The  Resident  had  repeatedly  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  deplorable  state  of  his  affairs.  The  territory  of 
Hyderabad  was  sufficiently  productive  to  provide  for  all  the 
demands  of  the  administration,  and  to  maintain  the  court  iii 
af&uence  and  splendour  -,  but  it  was  impossible  to  prevail  on 
the  Nizam  to  attend  to  pnbUc  business,  and  he  had  for  a  long 
time  left  the  Government  without  a  responsible  minister.  The 
hordes  of  foreign  mercenaries  he  persisted  in  maintaiDing,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  40,000,  devoured  his  revenues,  of^reased 
his  people,  and  even  held  his  own  sovereign  power  in  check. 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  determmed  that  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  should  not  be  allowed  to  continne,  and  he  brought 
his  clear  head,  practical  judgment,  and  resolute  wiU  to  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Lord  Daihmuie',  ^'^  August,  1849,  he  directed  the  Resident  to 
moTunanu,  intimate  that  arrangements  must  be  made  to 
*^*-  Uquidatethe  debt  by  the  31st  December.  1850. 

This  communication  produced  no  result.  At  the  appointed , 
period,  not  only  had  no  attempt  been  made  to  cope  with  the 
debt,  but  it  was  augmented  to  seventy  lacs  by  fresh  advances 
on  account  of  the  Contingent.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1851, 
hoti  Dalhousie  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Nizam  deeiriug  him 
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to  make  over  certain  districts,  spedfied  in  a  schednle,  to  cover 
the  past  and  tJie  growing  obligations.  The  Nizam,  who  had 
hetax  apprized  of  the  transmiesioa  of  the  commuiucation,  anti- 
cipated its  official  deliver;  b;  appdnting  Seraj-ool-moolk,  the 
grwadsoQ  of  the  great  Meer  Alnm,  and  the  ablest  man  at 
the  court,  to  the  office  of  minister,  and  likewise  pledged  his 
royal  word  to  discharge  half  the  debt  immediately,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  31st  October,  as  well  as  to  appropriate  the 
revenue  of  certain  districts  to  tlie  payment  of  the  -Contin- 
gent. The  first  instalment  was  paid  by  money  raised  at  an 
exorbitant  premium ;  the  second  was  neglected ;  the  pay  of 
the  Contingent  again  fell  into  arrears,  and  the  officers  and 
men  were  driven  to  the  bankers,  who  accommodated  them  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-four  per  cent.  Again  were  advances  made 
by  the  Resident,  and  the  debt,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
payments,  swelled  b3  fifty  lacs  of  rupees.  Fonr  years  of 
Lotd  DUhiHuis'i  STasion  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam  had  worn  out 
Minnie,  soth  the  patience  of  Lord  Dalhonsie.  In  one  of  those 
ludd  and  exhaustive  Minutes  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  record  the  ground,  and  to  furnish  the  justifica- 
tion, of  his  dedsions  on  public  questions,  he  examined  the 
subject  of  the  Contingent  in  a  moral  and  practical  point  of  view. 
The  sole  cause,  he  observed,  of  all  the  discord  which  vexes  the 
two  states  is  the  Contingent,  forwhich  the  Resident  maintains 
a  constant  wrestle  with  the  Dewctn,  and  which  transfonns  the 
representative  of  the  British  Government,  by  turns,  into  an 
importunate  creditor,  and  a  bailiff  in  execution.  If  the  Nizam 
had  at  auy  time  refused,  or  should  now  refuse  to  maintain  the 
Contingent  any  longer,  the  Gkivemment  of  India  could  not 
make  good  any  right  by  treaty  to  enforce  the  coutmnance  of 
it.  Our  simple  right  was  to  require  15,000  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  the  Nizam's  army  in  time  of  war,  and  this  provision 
has  been  made  to  justify  our  requiring  the  Nizam  to  uphold  a 
force  of  7,000  men  and  twenty-four  guns,  officered  by  British 
officers,  and  controlled  by  the  British  Resident,  in  time  of 
peace.    Neither  the  words  nor  the  intention  of  the  treaty  can 
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be  held  to  warrant  such  a  constraction  of  its  obhgations.  But, 
the  rulers  of  Hyderabad,  having  for  forty  years  consented  to 
maint^n  this  field  force  on  certain  terms,  aie  bound  ftdthfuUy 
to  fulfil  those  terms  as  long  as  the  original  consent  to  itfl 
muntenanoe  is  not  withdrawn.  The  present  Nizam,  though  he 
has  enquired  in  momenta  of  irritation  why  the  Contingent  was 
kept  up  when  there  was  no  war,  has  steadily  resisted  every 
attempt  to  reduce  it  by  a  single  bayonet  or  sabre.  It  has 
been  upheld  of  his  own  free  will.  However  anomalous  in  its 
ori^n,  it  has  become  a  practical  necessity,  and  the  Nizam  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  his  government  cannot  be  cturied  on 
without  its  assistance.  It  is  required  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
large  and  disorderly  body  of  foreign  mercenariea  who  con- 
tinually threaten  the  peace  of  the  country.  Lord  Dalbousie 
proceeded  to  remark  that  the  Government  owed  much  con- 
sideration to  the  Nizam,  for  having  allowed  the  Contingent  to 
be  maintained  at  a  larger  cost  than  was  necessary  to  secure 
him  all  the  advantages  of  it,  and  that  it  would  be  worth  the 
while  of  Government  and  worthy  of  its  dignity,  to  obtain  an 
adjustment  of  a  question  which  disturbed  the  amity  of  the 
two  Btates,  even  at  a  considerable  sacrifice.  He  therefore 
proposed  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  Nizam, 
which  should  place  the  Contingent  on  a  definite  and  permanent 
footing,  determme  its  strength  and  its  duties,  provide  for  its 
punctual  payment,  and  effect  an  equitable  settlement  of  the 
interest  and  principal  of  the  debt.  Includinfj  the  pay  of 
these  troops,  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  certain  annuities 
to  native  chiefs  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  India,  the 
annual  payments  of  the  Nizam  amounted  to  between  forty-two 
and  forty-three  lacs  of  rupees,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  proposed 
to  require  the  transfer  of  territory  yielding  between  thirty-six 
and  thirty-seven  lacs.  By  this  arrangement  the  Nizam  would 
benefit  to  the  estent  of  six  lacs  of  rupees  a-year,  besides  being 
exempted  from  th^  repayment  of  a  debt  of  nearly  half  a  crore 
of  rupees.  If,  remarked  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Nizam  shonld 
determine  not  to  con^ne  the  Contingent,  and  refuse  to  make 
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aseignments  for  its  support,  the  whole  force  must  be  broken 
Qp ;  but  the  Govemment  of  India  cannot  consent  at  once  to 
let  loose  on  the  country  a  large  body  of  tramed  troops,  and 
thus  endanger  its  peace  and  security.  The  rednction  must 
necessarily  be  gradual,  and  the  asaignm^it  of  districts  must 
still  be  made  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  force  while  the  dis- 
bandment  is  in  progress,  and  to  secure  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt,  both  priucipal  and  interest  WTien  these  objects  are 
aocompUshed,  the  districts  will  be  restored  to  the  Nizam. 
Sir  Frederick  Currie  and  Mr.  Lowis,  the  two  membera  of 
Council,  fnlly  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments  and  the  propoei- 
tions  of  the  Qovemor-Generars  Minute. 

Cmdiuioii  of  "^^^  Nizam  manifested  the  deepest  reluctance 
UMTrewrud  to  the  proposal.    Ke  said  there  were  two  royal 

lu  rHulta,  test.  ■u-u-Ltij  J  ., 

maums  which  he  held  sacred, — never  to  part 
with  territory,  and  never  to  dismiss  soldiers  who  had  been 
useful  to  the  state.  When  the  Besident  presented  the  draft 
of  the  treaty,  a  long  and  acrimonious  discussion  ensued,  in  the 
conrae  of  which  he  said  that  his  Highness  had  only  to  declare 
that  he  did  not  require  the  Contingent,  and  the  Governor- 
General  would  gradually  reduce  it,  and  then  restore  the  dis- 
tricts. The  Nizam  exclaimed,  "  I  beg  yon  to  assure  him  that 
1  do  not  want  the  present  strength  of  the  Contingent  reduced ; 
I  am  able  and  willing  to  pay  it  month  by  month,  and  1  uoder- 
take  to  do  so,  independent  of  the  minister ; "  but  he  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  intention  to  fulfil  these  grand  promises.  The 
debt  of  the  state  amounted  to  three  croree  of  rupees,  borrowed 
at  usurious  interest,  and  its  finances  had  not  been  in  so  hope- 
less  a  condition  for  half  a  century.  The  minister  and  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  durbar  considered  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment highly  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  bnt 
for  a  fortnight  the  Ninam  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  repre- 
sentations. Seraj-ool-moolk  at  length  succeeded  in  purchasing 
the  goodwill  of  a  favourite  and  confidential  valet,  who  eserdsed 
a  paramount  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  master.  The  treaty 
was  speedily  accepted,  but  with  modificatlona  to  suit  the 
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wishes  of  the  Nizam.  The  sovereigaty  of  the  assigned  dta- 
trictB  was  still  to  remfun  with  him,  and  they  were  to  be  made 
over  to  the  management,  not  of  the  Government  of  Madras  or 
Bombay,  but  of  the  Resident  at  his  court,  who  was  to  reader 
a  faithful  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  to  remit 
the  surjius  revenne  to  his  treasury.  The  question  which  was 
thus  solved  by  tbe  talent  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  by  the  skill, 
firmness,  and  judgment  of  Colonel  Low,  the  fiesident,  to 
whom  the  entire  management  of  the  negotiations  was  com* 
mitted,  was  one  of  the  most  perplexing  which  had  ever  been 
brought  before  the  Indian  authorities,  and  the  arrangement 
was  one  of  the  masteretrokes  of  the  Governor- General's  policy. 
It  encountered  the  opposition  of  that  section  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  which  was  given  to  fondling  the  sensibihties  of  native 
princes,  and  who,  on  this  occasion,  seemed  to  forget  that  tbe 
qaestion  was  one  for  practical  statesmanship  and  not  for  the 
fancies  of  philanthropy.  In  passing  their  judgment  upon  it, 
the  Court  of  Directors  said  that  they  regarded  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  this  mode  of  settling  our  pecuniary  rela- 
tions with  the  Nizam's  government ;  they  sanctioned  the  treaty, 
and  conveyed  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  Governor-General  and 
the  ofEcers  employed  by  him.  They  were  fully  justified  in  their 
approval  of  it.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  settlement  in  India 
from  which  all  parties  have  derived  such  equtd  advantage. 
It  delivered  both  Governments  from  those  derogatory  disputes 
about  money  which  disturbed  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse. 
It  relieved  the  British  treasury  from  incessant  but  uncertain 
demands;  it  absolved  the  Nizam  from  the  obligations  of  a 
debt  of  nearly  half  a  crore  of  rupees,  and  reduced  his  annual 
responsibilities  in  a  veiy  material  degree,  while  it  bestowed  on 
the  people  thus  transferred  to  our  charge  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  those  institutions  which  had  been  brought  to  ma- 
turity in  the  Punjab.  The  territory  thus  placed  under  British 
control,  and  brought  within  the  circle  of  British  enterprise, 
included  the  great  cotton  field  of  Berar,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  im- 
mediately laid  the  foimdation  of  a  railway  for  the  ctmveyance 
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of  its  produce  to  the  port  of  Bombay.  To  the  inhabitants  of 
that  district  the  assignment  brought  the  age  of  gold  daring 
the  civil  war  in  America,  while  it  fumiehed  a  grateful  supply 
of  the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturors  of  England.  Two 
ycara  after  the  settlement,  Lord  Dalhousie,  finding  that  the 
revenuee  of  the  districts  he  had  taken  over  exceeded  the  le- 
quirements,  restored  territory  yielding  three  lacs  of  rupees  »• 
year.  The  treaty  was  revised  by  hia  successor  in  I860,  when 
the  British  Q-ovemment  gave  back  all  the  districta  which  had 
been  snrrendered,  with  the  exception  of  Berar,  the  rerennes 
of  which  were  found  to  be  HnfSdent  to  cover  the  sum  to  which 
the  expenses  of  the  Contingent  had  been  reduced,  and  the 
whole  amount  of  the  debt,  principal  and  intereRt,  waa  wiped 
ont.  The  family  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  which  has 
not  produced  a  single  ruler  of  evea  ordinary  capacity,  since 
the  death  of  its  great  founder,  has  been  the  most  fortunate 
of  all  the  royal  houses  of  India.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  it  was  rescued  by  Lord  Wellesley  from  the  ambi- 
tion and  rapacity  of  the  Mahrattas,  through  the  guarantee 
of  British  protection.  Since  that  period  there  has  been  no 
diminution  of  its  territory.  If  Lord  Wellesley  took  over  large 
districts  for  the  payment  of  the  subsidiaiy  force  in  1801,  and 
incorporated  them  with  the  Company's  dominions,  they  con- 
sisted of  those  which  he  and  Lord  Comwallis  had  bestowed 
on  the  Nizam  from  the  spoils  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  If  Lord  Dal- 
housie took  over  another  province  for  the  support  of  the  Con- 
tingent in  1853,  it  consisted  of  the  territory  with  which  Lord 
Hastings  had  enriched  the  Nizam  from  the  spoils  of  Nagpore 
in  1819.  While  every  other  throne  in  the  Deccan  has  become 
extinct,  the  Tartar  dynasty  founded  by  Nizam-ool-moolk  re- 
tMns  in  all  its  integrity  the  territory  which  the  Mahrattas  had 
left  it  seventy  years  before. 

Kuu  smhOi.  Bajee  Rao,  the  ex-Peshwa,  died  at  Bithoor, 
i*!*  in  January,  1853,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  hia  surrender  in  1818  have 
been  detailed  m  a  former  chapter,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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remark  that  tie  did  not  open  a  negodatioa  with  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm until  the  divledous  of  the  British  army  were  closing  upon 
him  In  every  direction.  He  waa  allowed  an  interview  with 
Sir  John,  who  advised  him  either  to  throw  himself  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  British  Government,  or  manfully  to  reaolve 
on  further  reaiatance.  "  Resiatance,"  exclaimed  Bajee  Rao, 
"  how  can  I  resist ;  am  I  not  smronaded  ;  am  I  not  enclosed  V 
It  was  in  these  desperate  circumstances  that  Sir  John  offered 
him  a  pension  for  himself  and  his  family  of  eight  lacs  of  rapeea 
a-year.  Lord  Hastings,  who  had  destined  him  an  annuity  of 
only  two  lacii,  was  mortified  to  find  it  quadrupled  by  the  pUa- 
bility  of  his  representative.  "I  well  knew,"  he  wrote  to  him, 
"  that  the  vagabond  would  try  every  appeal  to  your  kindness, 
and  I  thought  you  might  have  a  Uttle  k>o  much  sympathy 
with  f^en  greatness.  It  is  a  condition  which  ordinarily  chal- 
lenges respect,  but  when  it  is  the  condition  of  so  thorough  and 
incorrigible  a  scoundrel  as  Bajee  Rao,  one  sees  in  it  only 
deserved  punishment."  Sir  John  stated  in  reply,  that  he  was 
convinced  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  obtain  his  sub- 
mission on  other  terms,  that  the  provision  made  for  him  was 
indeed  most  princely,  and  far  beyond  what  he  had,  from  his 
treacherous  conduct,  any  right  to  expect ;  but  then  it  was 
only  a  hfe  pension.  Mr.  Prinsep,  the  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment in  attendance  on  the  Governor- General,  and  the  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  campaigns,  which 
is  the  highest  authority  on  these  transactions,  says  :  "  The 
principal  objection  to  this  arrangement  waa  the  extent  of  the 
personal  allowance  provided  to  his  Highness,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  £100,000  a-year  for  life,"  Mr,  Kaye,  in  his  excellent 
life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  also  describes  Bajee  Rao  as  a  simple 
annuitant,  who  drew  his  pension  for  a  quarter  of  a  centmy. 
If  any  further  evidence  be  required  to  determine  the  character 
of  this  grant,  it  is  furnished  by  Bajee  Rao  himself,  who,  aft«r 
having  adopted  Dhoondoo  Punt — Nana  Sahib — as  his  son,  re- 
peatedly appealed  to  the  generosity  of  Government  to  provide 
for  his  family  after  his  death,  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  he. 
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had  conffiderod  the  pension  hereditary.  Bajee  Bao  died,  at 
length,  after  having  received  the  sum  of  two  crores  and  a-half 
of  rupees,  with  the  reputation  of  being  immensely  rich  — hoard- 
ing  was  the  paasioD  of  his  hfe — but  his  adopted  aon  did  not 
acknowledge  aa  accumulation  of  more  than  twenty-eight  lacs 
of  rupees.  The  Nana  then  petitioned  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Agra  to  continue  the  pension,  or  some  portion  of  it.  for  the 
support  of  the  family,  but  Mr.  Thomason  discouraged  every 
hope  of  further  assistance,  and  advised  that  the  retainers 
should  return  to  the  Deccan,  but  he  granted  him  the  town 
and  jageer  of  Bithoor  rent  free  for  life.  Lord  Dalhotmie,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred,  considered  that  the  grant  was 
for  life  only,  and  that  the  family  had  no  further  claim  on  the 
Government ;  that  Bajee  Rao  had  received  the  enormous  sum  of 
two  millions  and  a-half  sterling,  out  of  which  he  ought  to  have 
made  adequate  provision  for  them.  The  Nana  then  despatched 
an  envoy  to  London  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
clfuming  the  continuance  of  the  pension,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
grounded  on  the  expression  in  the  original  settlement  tliat  it 
was  intended  for  "  the  Peshwa  and  his  family,"  which  he  said 
was  designed  te  include  heirs,  both  natural  and  adopted.  But 
this  term  was  used  hy  Sir  John  simply  to  distinguish  the  allow- 
ance to  Bajee  Rao  and  his  family  from  the  separate  provision 
which  he  made  for  "  his  principal  jagecrdars,  for  his  old  ad- 
herents, for  brahmins  of  respectable  character,  and  for  re- 
Ufi^ous  establishments  founded  or  supported  by  his  family." 
The  Nana  had  the  effrontery  to  assert  that  this  annuity  was 
granted  in  consideration  of  the  territory,  valued  at  thirty-four 
lacs  a-year,  which  Bajee  Rao  had  ceded  to  the  Company,  and 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  one  was  contingent  on  the  payment 
rf  the  other.  This  demand,  more  especially  on  the  part  of  tm 
adopted  son,  for  the  continuation  of  a  pension  which  the 
grantor  declared  to  be  for  life  only,  after  a  sum  of  two  croreB 
and  a-half  of  rupees  had  been  paid  on  the  strength  of  it,  was 
univei-B^y  regarded  at  the  time  by  all  who  heard  of  it  in 
India,  natives  and  Europeans,  as  the  most  ia%post«ous  and . 
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impudent  request  which  had  ever  been  made  to  Government.  It 
was  unceremoniously  rejected  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Boai-d  of  Control.  The  enraged  Nana  toot  advanta^  of 
the  mutiny  to  obtain  hie  revenge  by  inficting  barbarities  on  all 
the  English  who  fell  into  his  hands,  which  are  not  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  crime.  It  has  been  whispered  that  some  pallia- 
tion  may  be  diecovered  for  the  atrocities  he  committed  in  what 
is  called  Lord  Dalhousie's  breach  of  national  faith  in  the  matter 
of  his  pension.  But  neither  in  this  case  nor  in  that  of  the 
ranee  of  Jhansi  is  it  equitable  to  infer  that  the  refusal  of 
Uidr  clainiB  was  nojaatifiable  simply  because  an  opportunity 
was  subsequently  presented  l»  them  of  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  innocent  Europeans,  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  real  character  of  the  annexation  of  Jhansi  and  tho  discon- 
tinuance of  the  pension  to  Nana  Sahib  are  to  be  determined 
upon  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  not  by  a  reference  to  the 
diabolical  crimes  of  those  whose  expectations  were  disappointed. 
j,y^^  It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter  that  the 

i;»»-i8»e.  msuEEerable  misrule  of  the  raja  of  Mysore  for 

twenty  years,  which  culminated  in  rebellion,  constrained  Lord 
William  Bentinck  in  1831  to  assume  the  enturo  management  of 
the  country.  The  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  t^ 
General  Cubbon,  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  Company's 
service,  who  conducted  it  for  twenty-five  years  with  such 
efficiency  and  success,  as  to  surprise  even  the  Government  of 
India,  The  record  of  his  administration  was  pronounced  by 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  be  honourable  to  the  British  name,  and  to 
reflect  the  highest  credit  opon  the  exertions  of  the  valuable 
body  of  officers  by  whom  these  great  results  bad  been  accom- 
plished. Every  department  had  felt  the  hand  of  reform.  In 
that  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  regularity,  order,  and  purity 
had  been  introduced,  where,  under  native  rule,  caprice,  uncer- 
tainty, and  corruption  prevailed.  Works  of  public  improve- 
ment had  been  prosecuted  with  a  liberal  hand.  Taxes  had 
been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  eleven  lacs  of  rupees  a-year, 
and  the  revenue  had  nevertheless  increased  bom  forty-four 
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to  eighty- Iwo  lacs.  It  was,  as  Lord  Dalbousie  remarked,  to 
the  ability  aad  judgment  of  General  CnbboD,  and  to  his  long 
continued  and  vigilant  saperintendence,  that  the  British  60- 
vermuent  owed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  successful  issue  of  its 
interposition  ia  the  aff^rs  of  Mysore.  In  1817,  the  luja 
requested  Lord  Kardinge  to  restore  the  govorameot  to  him. 
A  reference  was  made  to  Qeneral  Cnbbon,  who  replied  thut 
any  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  coudition  and 
resoiu'ces  of  the  countiy,  had  been  effected  in  9pit«  of  the 
opposition  he  had  met  with  on  the  part  of  the  Maharaja 
and  hie  partisans,  and  that  the  conduct  of  his  Highness  during 
his  suBpension  from  power,  afforded  no  security  that  the 
crisis  which  induced  his  supersession,  would  not  recur  in  the 
event  of  his  restoration.  The  requrat  of  the  raja  was,  there- 
fore, negatived.  In  1856  he  made  a  similar  application  to 
Lord  Dalbousie,  who  investigated  the  qaestion  with  great 
assiduity,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible 
to  reinstate  the  raja,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
treaty  was  personal  and  not  dynastic  The  accuracy  of  this 
assertion  had  been  impugned,  but 'it  has  been  placed  beyond 
originii  Tnau  Controversy  by  a  reference  to  the  original  papers  of 
of  iTw.  Lord  Well^ey,  which   show,  moreover,   by    the 

multiplicity  of  alterations,  the  care  he  bestowed  on  the  word- 
ing of  the  treaty.  In  the  draft  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Kirk- 
patrick,  the  fifth  article  ran  thus : — "  The  contracting  parties 
mutually  and  severally  agree,  that  the  districts  in  Schedule  G 
shall  be  ceded  to  the  Maharaja,  and  his  heirs  and  successors, 
for  ever,  and  shall  form  the  separate  Government  of  Mysore." 
Lord  Wellesley  struck  out  the  words  "  heirs  and  successors," 
with  both  pencil  and  pen,  noting  in  the  margin,  "this  ia 
unnecessary  and  dangerous."  In  the  fair  copy  of  the  treaty, 
he  wrote  in  the  margin,  "this  clause  is  approved  with  the 
omission  of  the  words  struck  out  with  the  pen,"  and  he  attested 
the  note  with  his  signature  "  Momington."  Colonel  Eirk- 
patrick  pointed  out  to  him,  that  if  the  guarantee  clause  of 
the  treaty  were  allowed  to  remain,  the  raja  would  be  placed 
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in  the  same  position  as  regarded  heira  and  successora  as  the 
Nizam;  to  which  Lord  Welleeley  replied,  " strike  it  ont."  In 
the  original  draft  of  the  subaidiary  treaty  it  was  stated  that 
*' it  should  be  binding  on  the  contracting  parties,  and  their 
heira  and  euccesaors,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  should 
endure."  Lord  Wellesley  again  struck  out  the  words  "heirs 
and  successors,"  but  left  in  the  oriental  floniish  about  the 
sun  and  the  moon.  These  extracts  prove  to  a  demonstration 
that  the  settlement  made  with  the  raja  was  intended  by  Lord 
Wellesley  to  be  strictly  personal,  and  that  he  carefully  excluded 
every  expression  which  might  be  supposed  to  imply  a  right  of 
heredjtaiy  succeaaion. 

eaUHqueat  ■'"*'  bring  the  history  of  the  Mysore  raj  to  a 

hiiioryof  close.  The  raja  sohcited  Lord  Canning  to  reinstate 

"'*'  "  him  in  the  Government,  but  it  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  "  it  was  his  conviction,  founded  on  an  experience 
of  the  past,  that  if  the  authority  of  the  British  officers  were 
removed,  or  even  hampered,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  would  be  at  an  end."  Li  1862,  the  raja  renewed  his 
request  to  Lord  Elgin,  but  with  no  better  success.  He  then 
appealed  to  the  present  Governor- General,  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
who  upheld  the  decision  of  his  four  predecessors,  which  was 
likewise  sanctioned  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  The  raja  then  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  a  son,  and  required  that  he  should  be  recog- 
nized as  his  successor  in  the  sovereignty,  but,  under  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Directors  sixteen  years  before,  it 
was  refused  both  in  India  and  in  England.  Thus  stood  the 
question  when  the  Whigs  retired  from  office  in  1866.  Even  if 
the  treaty  with  the  raja  had  included  heirs  and  successors,  it 
would  still  have  come  within  the  category  of  those  principali- 
ties, hke  Sal  tura,  the  oftspiingof  our  "  gratuitous  benevolence  " 
which  the  OoveiTunent  bad  a  right  to  resume  on  the  failure  of 
natural  heirs.  But  in  this  case,  the  words  heirs  and  successors 
had  been  expressly  exd.uded.  This  was  fully  admitted  by 
Lord  Cranboume,  the  Conservative  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  who  stated  in  the  House,  "  I  must  express  most  em- 
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phaticall;  ihe  opnlon  of  Her  Majesty's  OoTemment  that  the 
lights  conferred  on  the  Maharaja  tenuinated  with  his  life." 
The  treaty  in  fact  became  extinct  on  his  death,  and  if  he  left 
uatnral  heirs,  the;  had  no  right  of  aucceesion ;  the  territory 
reverted  to  those  who  had  bestowed  it.  Bnt  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  OTerruled  all  the  dedsions 
of  the  Government  wiiich  preceded  him,  as  well  as  of  five 
successive  Oovemors-Qeneral,  and  has  ordered  the  re-eetablish- 
ment  of  a  native  sovereignty  in  Mysore,  and  the  snrrender  of 
the  conntry  to  the  child  whom  the  raja  has  adopted,  on  his 
coming  of  age.  With  all  the  lesstniB  of  experience  bef(»«  as, 
it  is  difficnlt  to  conceive  any  adeqnate  reason  for  this  new 
poUcy,  by  which  the  government  of  fonr  millions  ef  peojde, 
after  they  have  enjoyed  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  a  wise,  liberal,  and  beneficent  administration,  is  rele- 
gated to  the  caprices  and  oppressions  of  a  native  prince.  "  To 
supplant,"  Bays  Sir  John  Grant,  in  his  Oude  Minnte,  "the 
British  Government  of  any  province  by  the  best  native  govern- 
ment that  ever  yet  existed,  is  in  one  moment  to  abolish  law,  and 
establish  arbitrary  power  in  its  place."  If  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  make  some  concession  to  the  spirit  of  agitation 
which  the  raja  has  raised  in  this  country,  it  might  have  been 
sufficient,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  continue  the  titular  sovereignty, 
and  the  sixth  of  the  revenues  which  the  raja  now  eujo^, 
to  the  boy  when  he  comes  of  age,  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  personal  gratification.  But  to  sacrifice  to  a  new 
theory  the  welfare  of  a  whole  people,  whose  interests  we  are 
bound  to  hold  sacred,  and  to  demolish  the  fabric  of  prosperity 
we  have  been  building  up  for  half  a  century,  is  so  repugnant 
to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  that  before  the  period  for  con- 
summating this  policy  arrives,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tiiat  some 
future  Secretary  of  State  will  be  found  to  annul  it,  as  the 
present  Secretearj  has  annulled  the  dedsiun  of  his  predecessor. 
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CHAPTER  XLU. 


LORD    SAI^ODEIE'S    ADUmiSTKATION ODSK 

AND  lUTEKIAI.    tHPBOTElCENTB — CONCLDeiOK,   1846-1856. 

Gbnnic  mianiB  Thb  hietoiy  of  OUT  coimection  with  Oiide  baa  been 
toOnda,  1801-  given  in  preceding  chapters  down  to  the  time  of 
Lord  William  Bentint^  No  province  in  India  had 
.  suffered  the  affliotjou  of  miBgoTerument  for  so  long  a  period. 
The  people  had  scarcely  known  repose  or  happiness  since  the 
first  Nabob,  the  Ehorasan  merchant,  acquired  the  princi- 
pality by  treachery.  Aa  early  as  1779,  Wanen  Hastings 
remonstrated  with  the  prince  on  the  dissipation  of  his  revenues 
and  the  oppression  of  his  subjects.  The  expostulation  was 
repeated  by  Lord  ComwalUs  and  by  Sir  John  Shore,  but  with- 
out effect.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Lord  Wollesley 
found  that  "  the  inveterate  abuses  which  pervaded  every  de- 
partment of  Government  destroyed  the  foundations  of  public 
prosperity  and  individual  happiness,"  and  he  pronounced  that 
the  only  substantiat  remedy  for  these  evils  was  to  vest  the  ex- 
clusive administration  of  the  civil  and  military  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company.  In  1801  a  large  portion  of  the 
territoiy  was  made  over  to  them,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Nabob,  by  iriiich  ho,  on  his  part,  bound  himself  to 
introduce  into  his  reserved  dominions  a  system  of  administra- 
tion conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  invariably 
to  act  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  the  Resident,  while 
the  British  Government,  on  its  part,  engaged  to  defend  his 
dominions  from  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  So  little, 
however,  was  this  pledge  regarded  by  him,  that  in  the  course 
of  thirteen  years,  be  amassed  a  sum  of  no  less  than  thirteen 
2x2 
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crores  of  rupees,  though  the  smnual  revenue  of  the  country 
was  only  a  trifle  in  excess  of  a  crorc  of  rupees  a-yeai.  In 
1831,  Lord  William  BeDtinek,  who  waa  dietiDguished  by  a 
desire  to  maiatain  the  independence  of  native  princes,  proceeded 
to  Lncknow,  and  after  describmg  the  flagrant  abuses  of  his 
GovemmeDt,  assured  the  king — he  had  been  raised  to  royal 
dignity  by  Lord  Hastings — that  matters  had  come  to  buc^  a 
pass,  that  unless  prompt  measures  were  adopted  to  reform 
them,  and  to  govern  the  coantry  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  1801,  the  British  Government 
would  assume  the  entire  adminiati'ation  till  order  was  restored, 
and  reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  a  pensioner  of  the  state, 
like  the  raja  of  Taujore  and  the  Nabobs  of  the  Camatic  and 
Moorshedabad.  To  impress  this  warning  more  deeply  on  his 
mind,  it  was  likewise  left  with  him  in  writing.  The  Court 
of  Directors,  in  their  remarks  on  this  proceeding,  observed 
that  the  Oude  administration  had  become  progressively  more 
inetGcient  and  oppressive,  till  the  country  presented  a  scene  of 
anarchy  and  tyranny  scarcely  paralleled  in  any  other  part 
of  India;  and  they  gave  the  Governor- General  the  fullest 
authority  to  carry  out  hie  intentions,  and  assume  the  temporary 
administration  of  the  country.  The  reformation  which  thia 
menace  produced  was,  however,  very  short-hved,  and  in  1837 
Loid  Auckland  constrained  the  Nabob  to  enter  into  a  new 
tre<tty  for  the  protection  of  his  subjects,  but  it  contained 
stipulations  which  induced  the  Court  of  Directors  to  disallow 
it,  and  it  became  void.  In  1847,  Lord  Hardinge  proceeded  to 
Lucknow  to  remonstrate  in  person  with  the  king  upon  the 
state  of  desolation  to  which  the  country  waa  reduced,  and 
gave  him  a  solemn  warning  that  if  at  the  end  of  two  years 
there  should  not  be  a  complete  reform  in  his  administration,  the 
Government  would  assuredly  carry  into  effect  the  orders 
received  from  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1834,  and  deprive  him 
of  the  management  of  the  country. 

Colonel  steoDU.  Soon  afterwards,  Colonel  Sleeman  was  appointed 
'"'•  Besident,  and  made  a  tour  through  the  countiy  to 
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ascertaJD  from  peieonal  observation  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  character  of  the  adminietration.  The  valoable  journal 
which  he  presented  to  OoTeromeat  on  his  return  to  Lucknov, 
presented  a  black  record  of  crimea  and  miBery.  The  kin^s 
arm;  of  70,000  men  which,  while  Britieh  troops  protected  the 
throne  from  all  domestic  and  forei^  foes,  was  altogether 
redundant,  received  scanty  and  uncertain  pay,  and  was  employed 
only  in  praying  on  the  people.  As  soon  as  a  regiment  reached 
its  encamping  ground,  foraging  parties  were  sent  out  to  rob 
the  villagers  of  provisions,  and  to  bring  in  the  roofs,  doors, 
and  windows  of  their  houses  for  fuel.  In  the  peaceable  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  the  Colonel  remarked,  not  a  house  was  to  be 
seen  with  a  thatched  or  tiled  covering.  It  was  impossible  to 
conceive  a  gfeater  curse  to  a  country  than  such  a  body  of 
licentious,  predatory,  and  disorganized  soldiei^-.  The  people 
affirmed  that  rebels  and  robbers  sometimes  spared  them,  but 
the  king's  troops  never.  There  were  246  forts  or  strongholds 
in  the  country,  with  476  guns,  held  by  first-class  laadholders, 
chirfy  Rajpoots.  They  had  converted  into  jungle  large  tracts 
of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Oude,  extending  many  miles  round 
their  castles,  which  became  the  dens  of  lawless  menwho  infested 
all  parts  of  the  country,  set  the  Government  at  defiance,  and 
levied  iutolerable  imposts  on  all  traders  and  travellers.  Within 
sixteen  miles  of  the  capital  one  landholder  had  converted  thirty 
miles  of  rich  land  into  a  dense  jungle,  and  erected  four  fortifica- 
tions within  its  circle.  One  rapacious  and  brutal  revenue  con- 
tractor had  driven  off  hundreds  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  cultivators  from  entire  towns  and  villages,  and  had  not 
only  sold  the  cattle  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  but  the 
men  themselves,  and  thus  reduced  a  smiling  district  to  desola- 
tioo.  The  king,  immured  in  his  palace,  was  invisible  except  to 
his  women,  singers,  musicians,  and  buffoons,  and  the  minister, 
whom  he  sometimes  saw,  was  obUged  to  succumb  to  them. 
His  favourite  fiddler  was  appointed  chief  justice.  The  chief 
singer,  was,  de  facto,  king  of  Oude;  justice  was  openly  bought 
and  sold,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  corruption,  from  the  monarch 
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ou  tlie  throne  to  the  lowest  functionaiy.  Every  officer  on  bis 
appointment  was  obliged  to  pay  heavy  douceura  to  the  kiDg,  to 
the  heir  apparent,  to  the  minister,  and  to  every  one  who  was 
supposed  to  have  interest  at  court.  He  reimborsed  himaeU  by 
extortions,  all  the  more  severe  for  being  neoessarily  rapid,  since 
he  was  never  certain  of  his  poet  ic^  a  single  day.  The  king 
never  read  a  report,  and  the  great  object  of  hia  miniBters  and 
his  favourites  was  to  guard  him  from  the  cares  of  bueinesB. 
This  system  of  misrule  was  in  some  measure  mitigated  by  the 
privileges  which  the  sepoys  in  the  Company's  service  enjoyed 
of  transmitting  their  complaints  throngh  their  own  commwid- 
ing  ofBcer  to  the  Resident,  who  was  required  to  t^e  them  np^ 
and  use  hla  influence,  which  was  all  poweifu],  to  obtain  re- 
dress. With  few  exceptions,  every  agricultural  family  in 
Oade  planted  one  of  its  members  in  the  Company's  army,  and 
thus  obtained  the  protection  of  British  power.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  Uiere  should  be  40,000 
Oude  sepoys  in  the  ranks  of  the  native  army,  when  the  enlist- 
ment made  them  a  privileged  class  in  their  own  misgoverned 
conntry.  In  presenting  his  report  on  the  state  of  the  admi- 
nistration to  Government,  Colonel  Sleeman  stated  that  "hia 
friendly  feelings  towards  native  states,  and  his  earnest  desire 
to  do  everything  in  his  power,  and  consistent  with  his  duties, 
to  support  them,  were  so  generally  known  in  India,  that  his 
nomination  to  the  Lncknow  Residency  was  considered  by  all 
native  diiefs  as  the  surest  pledge  the  Govemor-Qeneral  could 
give  of  his  earnest  desire,  if  possible,  to  maintiun  the  nfttivo 
sovereignty  of  Oude  in  all  its  integrity."  But,  he  remarked, 
fifty  years  of  sad  experience  have  shown  that  the  ht^s  in 
which  the  treaty  of  1801  was  founded,  that  while  the  British 
GoveFDment  defended  the  king  from  all  enemies,  foreign  or 
domestic,  he  should  by  means  of  his  own  ofScera  carry  out 
a  system  of  adminietration  calculated  to  secure  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  were  utterly 
fidladous.  "  He  did  not  think  that  with  a  dne  regard  to  its 
own  character,  as  the  paiamount  power  in  India,  and  to  the 
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partJcolar  obligations  by  which  it  was  boond  by  Bolemu  b 
to  the  suffering  people  of  this  distracted  00011117,  ^^^  Govem- 
ment  coiild  any  longer  forbear  to  take  over  the  administra- 
tion."  JNo  reigDiD^  family  in  India,  he  added,  had  a  juster 
claim  for  its  loyalty  to  the  protection  and  consideration  of 
Qovernmeat ;  but  this  claim  could  not  be  expected  to  embrace 
the  privilege  of  rendering  wretched  in  perpetuity,  five  milliona 
whose  welfare  and  happiness  the  British  Government  was 
bound  by  solemn  treaties  to  promote.  He  advised  that  on 
asBuming  the  GoyeruDient  of  the  country,  such  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  king  as  would  enable  him  and  hie  family  and 
dependeuts  t«  live,  in  perpetuity,  in  suitable  dignity  and  com- 
fort. 

otiuni  GenenJ    Outram  was  appoint«d    Resident    at 

outmn-i  npoit,  Lucknow  in  1854,  and  directed  to  institute  a 
'^'^  minut«  and  searching  enquiry  into  the  condition 

of  the  people  "and  the  administration.  He  was  required  to 
report  whether  the  countiy  was  still  in  the  same  state  which 
Cdonel  Sleeman  had  described,  and  whether  any  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  correction  of  abuses  which  Lord  William 
Bentinck  had  peremptorily  demanded  thirteen  years  before, 
and  for  which  Lord  Hai'dinge  had  given  the  king  two  years 
of  grace.  He  reported  that  there  was  not  only  no  improve- 
ment whatever,  but  no  prospect  of  any.  The  vices  of  tlie 
Government  were  inherent  in  its  constitution,  and  absolutely 
incurable.  He  had  no  hesitatiou,  therefore,  in  affirming  that 
the  duty  imposed  on  the  British  Qovernmeat  by  treaty  could 
no  longer  admit  of  its  honestly  indulging  the  reluctance  it  had 
hitherto  felt  of  having  recourse  to  the  decisive  measure  of 
assuming  the  government.  "In  |BX)nouncing,"  he  said  "an 
opinion  so  unfavourable  to  the  reigning  family  of  Oude,  I 
have  performed  a  painful  duty.  I  have  ever  advocated  the 
maintenance  of  the  few  remaining  states  in  India,  so  long  as 
we  can,  consistently  with  our  duty  as  the  paramount  power 
and  the  pledges  of  our  treaties.  It  is  diati-easing  to  me  to 
find  that  m  upholding  the  sovereign  power  of  this  effete  and 
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incspable  dynasty,  we  do  it  at  the  coat  of  five  millions  of 
people,  for  whom  we  are  bound  to  secure  good  government," 
Lord  Sdibooiia'i  General  Outram's  report  was  transmitted  to 
iDaait.  ISM.  Lopj  Dalbousie  while  residing  for  hia  health  at 
OotAcamund,  and  he  drew  up  one  of  his  great  and  comprehon- 
sivo  Minutes  upon  it.  "  For  the  convenience  of  those  to  whom 
it  would  belong  to  decide  the  future  fate  of  Oude,"  he  made  a 
complete  and  masterly  analysis  of  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  duiing  a  long  series  of  years  of  the  gross  and  in- 
veterate abuses  of  power  in  Oude.  He  collected  together  the 
opinions  which  had  been  recorded  of  our  solemn  obligations  to 
the  people,  by  those  officers  of  Government  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  anxiety  to  maintain  the  existing  royal 
ftunilies,  and  then  proceeded  to  state  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
presence  of  British  troops,  the  people  would  long  since  have 
worked  their  own  deliverance.  Our  Goverament  was,  therefore, 
heavily  responsible  for  having  so  long  tolerated  this  disregard 
of  the  treaty  of  1801,  and  for  all  the  ills  and  human  suffering 
which  had  sprung  therefrom.  The  time  had  now  anived 
when  inaction  on  our  part  could  no  longer  be  justified,  and 
was  already  converting  responsibility  into  guilt.  "  But,"  he 
added,  "the  rulers  of  Oude,  however  unfaithful  to  the  trust 
conferred  on  them,  have  yet  ever  been  faithful  and  true  in 
their  allegiance  to  British  power.  No  wavering  friendship 
has  ever  been  laid  to  their  charge,  and  they  have  aided  us,  as 
best  they  could,  in  the  hour  of  our  utmost  need.  Although  we 
Me  bound  by  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  amend  the  lot  of  a 
people  whom  wo  have  so  long  indirectly  injured,  justice  and 
gratitude  nevertheless  require  that  in  so  doing  we  should  lower 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  Oude  no  farther 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
righteous  ends.  The  reform  of  the  administration  may  be 
wrought,  and  the  prospects  of  the  people  secured,  without 
resorting  to  so  extreme  a  measui-e  as  the  annexation  of  the 
territoiy  and  the  abohtiou  of  the  throne,  and  I,  for  my  part, 
do  not  advocate  the  advice  that  the  province  of  Oude  be  declared 
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Britiah  territory,"  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  king 
should  retaiu  the  Bovereignty  of  all  the  teratory  which  he  pos- 
BcsBed,  that  he  should  veat  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  military 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  Company ;  that  an  annual 
stipend  should  be  allotted  for  the  support  of  his  honour  and 
dignity,  and  due  provision  be  made  for  all  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  besides  his  own  children.  The  scheme  which  Lord 
Dalhousie  thus  proposed  differed  fi-om  that  of  Colonel  Sleeman 
only  in  regarf  to  the  surplus  revenne,  which  he  proposed  to 
expend  entirely  for  the  beoefit  of  the  royal  family  and  the  people 
of  Oude.  Lord  Dalhousie,  on  the  other  hand,  remarked  that  the 
revenue  of  the  country  might  be  expected  laigely  to  increase 
uuder  the  jurtidous  management  of  our  own  officers,  and  that 
the  British  Qovermneut  would  not  be  justified  in  making  over 
BO  considerable  a  surplus  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  to  be 
unpro6tably  squandered  in  the  follies,  vices,  and  excesses  of 
a  native  court.  He  considered  that  the  British  Government 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  devote  to  the  general  advantage  of 
the  Indian  empire  some  portion  of  that  surplus  of  which  its 
own  exertions  would  have  been  the  sole  origin  and  creative 
cause.  He  likewise  urged,  that  the  arrangement  should  be 
perpetual  and  not  transitory.  He  cited  the  cases  of  Hydera- 
bad and  Nagpore,  where  the  comitry  had  flourished  under 
British  management,  and  had  been  desolated  when  restored  to 
the  native  princes. 

The  members  of  Coundl  unanimously  concurred 
uemten  of  in  the  opinion  that  the  Government  of  India  could 
coondi,  law.  jj^j  longer  postpone  the  assumption  of  the  entire 
administration,  but  they  were  divided  iii  their  views  regarding 
the  mode  in  which  this  was  to  be  effected,  two  of  them  siding 
with  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  two  others  voting  for  a  more  radical 
measure.  General  Low,  who  had  been  Resident  at  Lucknow, 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  the  Government,  and  who  had,  moreover,  recently 
resisted  the  annexation  of  Xagpore,  declared  it  to  be  his  deli- 
berate opinion  that  "the  disorders  of  Oude  were  of  bo  long 
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staDding  and  bo  deeply  rooted,  aod  the  corruptioa  of  the  public 
ofScers  so  geoeral  and  ao  inveterate  that  there  was  now  no  other 
remedy  available  for  effecting  and  maintaining  a  just  govem- 
m^nt  over  the  people  of  Oude  than  that  of  placing  the  whole 
of  ito  territory,  exclusiveb/  and  permanently,  under  the  direct 
management  of  the  East  India  Company."  In  a  subsequent 
Minute  he  said  "the  scheme  I  advocate  may  be  considered 
harsh  towards  the  king  himBelf,  individually,  but  I  contend 
that  it  would  only  be  a  fulfilment  of  our  own  obligations  to  tbe 
people  of  Oude."  He  wished,  however,  to  avoid  the  assertion 
contfuned  in  Lord  Salbousie's  Minute,  that  the  king  should 
retun  ias  sovereignty,  uid  desired  to  substitute  for  it  that  he 
should  retain  the  rank  and  title,  and  all  the  honours  heretofore 
enjoyed  by  him  as  sovereign  of  Oude.  He  saw  no  objection  to 
the  application  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  empire,  but  proposed  that  "  after  a  bond  fide  peaceful 
and  benefidal  government  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
should  bo  fully  established  in  the  Oude  territory,  the  king 
should  receive  an  addition  of  three  or  four  lacs  a-year  to  hia 
income."  The  Minute  of  Mr. — now  Sir  Barnes — Peacock,  the 
legislative  Member  of  Council,  was  replete  with  the  refinementa 
of  legal  analysis,  and  conduded  with  advising  that  in  confor- 
mity with  the  proposal  of  the  Governor-General,  the  province 
of  Oude  should  not  be  declared  British  territory,  but  that  the 
civil  and  military  administration  should  be  vested  in  the  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Dorin  earnestly  seconded  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Balhousio  that  the  transfer  of  power  should  be  perma- 
nent, lu  support  of  this  opinion  he  cited  the  recent  case  of  the 
raja  of  Sorapore,  who  had  been  carefully  trained  as  a  minor  by 
the  Governor  of  Bombay,  but  when  invested  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  principahty  on  coming  of  age,  ao  completely  dis- 
organized the  adiniiiistratioE  iu  onff  short  year,  that  no  respec- 
table adherent  was  safe  under  his  auspices.  This  case  of  failure, 
he  remarked,  "teaches  us  the  bitter  lesson  that,  Wth  all  our 
care,  we  may  still  be  unable  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  native  princes  of  India,  even  with  educatJon,  a  proper 
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BODBe  of  their  responsibilities."  But  he  recommended  that  the 
king-  of  Oude  should  be  required  to  abdicate  his  aovertagnty, 
and  that  the  province  should  be  incorporated  with  the  poases- 
siOQS  of  the  British  Crown.  Mr, — now  Sir  John — Grant, 
Governor  of  JamMca,  took  up  the  subject  from  a  different  point 
of  Tiew,  and  brought  his  extraordinary  powers  of  argiunenta- 
tion  to  bear  on  the  discussion  of  it,  but  he  coincided  with 
Mr.  Dorin,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  incorporation 
of  Onde  with  the  territories  administered  by  the  British  Indian 
Government  was  the  best  measure  on  the  whole,  which  could 
be  adopted  for  the  good  government  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  Bast  India  Company  had  a  clear  right  to  adopt  it." 
Decnioo  of  iha  These  Minutes  were  transmitted  to  England. 
hmneiaiiwriUM,  It  was  a  great  and  important  question,  and  it 
received  earnest  and  conscientious  dehberation  for 
two  months,  when  the  t'ourt  of  Directors,  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  the  Cabinet,  came  to  the  unanimous  determination  to  over- 
rule the  advice  of  Lord  Balhoneie,  and  to  adopt  what  be  bad 
endeavonred  to  dissuade  them  from,  as  an  "  extreme  measure," 
the  annexation  of  the  territory  and  the  abolition  of  the  throne; 
— thus  ended  the  sovereignty  of  Oudc.  In  communicatinff 
his  Minute  to  the  India  Houbo,  Lord  Dalhousie  had  stated, 
that  if  they  considered  his  experience  of  eight  years  likely  to 
arm  him  with  greater  authority  for  carrying  their  decision  into 
effect  than  a  Governor-General  just  entering  on  the  Govem- 
ment,  he  was  ready  to  undertake  the  duty,  though  it  would 
.doubtlesti  be  assailed  by  those  who  were  ever  on  the  watfdi  to 
attack  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  orders  from  England,  he  prepared  to  carry  them  into 
execution  with  promptitude,  though  so  iU  as  scarcely  to  be  ahto 
to  move.  A  body  of  troops  was  moved  ap  to  the  frontier. 
General  Outram  was  instructed  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
king  to  sign  the  treaty  which  transferred  the  government 
to  the  Company.  He  received  the  communication  with  tm 
undignified  burst  of  tears,  said  he  was  a  miserable  wretch, 
and  placed  his  turban  in  the  lap  of  the  Resident ;  he  poutively 
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refused  to  afSx  hie  signature  to  the  treaty,  and  a  Proclamation 
waa  accordingly  issued,  dedaring  the  province  of  Onde  to  be 
a  continent  part  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  Not  a  blow 
was  Btrack  in  favour  of  the  dynasty ;  there  were  no  popular 
lieingB,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  went  over  peaceably 
to  their  new  rulers.  An  allowance  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees 
a-year — more  than  a  seventh  of  the  revenues  of  the  country — 
was  allotted  for  the  support  of  the  king  and  his  palace  guards. 
An  elaborate  echeme  of  admuiistration,  on  the  model  of  that 
of  the  Punjab,  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  which 
embraced  every  possible  contingency  in  every  department. 
Compared  with  the  plan  of  government  for  Bengal  drafted 
e^hty  years  before  by  the  first  Governor-General,  Warren 
Hastings — who  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  laEit, — it 
exhibits  a  proof  of  the  vast  progress  which  had  been  inter- 
mediately made  in  the  science  of  oriental  administration. 
Eemarki.  igM.  "^^^  assumption  of  the  Government  of  Oude 
was  the  fulfilment  of  a  sacred  obligation  to  the 
people,  which  had  for  half  a  century  been  acknowledged  vrith- 
out  exception  by  all  the  public  officers,  not  exceptiug  even 
those  who  advocated  the  continuance  of  native  dynasties.  The 
condition  of  that  province  was  fordbly  delineated  in  an  eloquent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  leading  journal  of 
England  sever^  years  before  the  annexation,  "  Rebellion  and 
deposition,"  the  writer  remarked,  "  were  the  correctives  of  dea- 
potism,  in  India.  This  remedy  we  have  taken  away  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  states  still  governed  by  native  prince*. 
We  give  those  princes  power  without  responsibility.  Our 
hand  of  iron  maintains  them  on  the  throne  despite  their 
imbecility,  their  vices,  and  their  crimes.  The  result  is  in 
most  of  these  states  a  chronic  anarchy,  under  which  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state  are  dissipated  between  the  mercenaries  of 
the  camp  and  the  minions  of  the  court.  The  heavy  and  arbi- 
trary taxes  levied  on  the  miserable  ryots  serve  only  to  feed 
the  meanest  and  the  most  degenerate  of  mankind.  The  theory 
seems  in  fact  admitted,  that  government  is  not  ior  the  people 
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bat  for  the  king,  uid  that  ho  long  as  we  aocure  him  his  sine- 
<!ure  royalty,  we  discharge  all  the  duty  that  we,  as  soTereigna 
of  India,  owe  to  his  subjects,  who  are  virtually  onrs,"  It  was 
from  this  deplorable  condition  that  Lord  DalliotiBie'e  meauure 
was  intended  to  relieve  Oiide.  The  abolition  of  the  throDe 
and  of  the  king's  sovereignty,  were  added  to  it  by  the  home 
authorities.  The  equity  and  justice  of  the  measure  were  not 
impaired  by  the  revolt  of  the  province  in  the  succeeding  year. 
The  large  and  powerful  body  of  zemindars,  from  whose 
tyranny  we  were  anxious  to  deliver  the  people,  were  not 
likely  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  rising  against  us  when 
they  saw  our  power  in  Hindostui  shaken  to  its  foundation, 
and  Oude  left  with  only  a  mere  handful  of  European  troops, — 
not  a  tenth  of  the  number  left  in  the  Punjab  to  maintain  our 
authority  on  its  annexation.  Neither  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  when  40,000  Oude  sepoys  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny, 
their  kinsmen  and  connections,  forming,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Resident,  one  t«nth  of  the  population  would 
rem^n  firm  in  their  alle^ance  to  a  foreign  power  which 
appeared  to  be  tattering.  The  rescue  of  five  miUions  of 
people  from  a  state  of  the  deepest  rnisery  was,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mutiny,  an  act  of  benevolence  which  Loi'd  Dalhousic 
might  justly  congratulate  himself  on  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  performing. 

AamtnbireHTe  "^^^  period  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  administratioD, 
refoniu,  1818-  which  extended  to  eight  years,  was  rendered 
memorable,  not  leas  by  adminiatrative  reforms  and 
material  prog^sa,  than  by  its  pohtical  results.  There  was  no 
division  of  the  public  service  in  any  portion  of  the  empire, 
which  his  keen  eye  did  not  penetrate,  and  into  which  his 
strong  hand  did  not  introduce  substantial  reforms.  He  sim- 
plified and  lubricated  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Government. 
Ke  had  an  uuconqnerable  aversion  to  what  he  considered  the 
cumbersome  and  obstructive  agency  of  Boards,  and  he  con- 
sidered individual  responsibility  to  be  the  secret  of  success 
in  public  business.    He  abolished  the  Board  of  Customs,  Salt 
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and  Opium,  and  traQaferred  its  duties  to  the  Board  of  Baveava 
wliicb  he,  uohappily,  left  standing,  but  which  the  depopulation 
(rf  Oiiaea  by  famine  in  the  prefient  year, — chiefly  throu8:h  ita 
Bupaneness, — will  doubtless  consign  to  the  tomh.  In  do  brandi 
of  the  aervice  were  hia  reforma  more  radical  and  more  bene- 
fit^ than  in  the  military  department.  He  had  not  been  many 
months  iu  India,  before  the  approach  of  the  second  Fimjab 
war  and  its  exigMicies,  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  a 
complete  reorganization  of  our  whole  eystem  of  military 
economy,  and  he  remarked  that  he  would  have  demolished  the 
venerable  and  senile  Military  Board  at  once,  if  he  did  not 
apprehend  that  the  Oonrt  might  exclaim,  "What  is  the  boy 
TM  wuuiT  about  T  "  The  Board  waa  not  only  viciously  con- 
B«rA,  lew.  stituted,  but  loaded  with  duties,  which  could  not 
have  been  efficiently  performed  by  it,  even  if  its  organizatdoo 
had  been  perfect.  After  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
subject,  he  withdrew  from  its  control,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  Army  Commissariat,  one  ttf  the  moat  important  depart- 
ments of  the  army,  on  the  efficiency  of  which  its  moveuiettts 
in  the  field  depend.  It  was  placed  in  the  hands  d  a  Commia- 
sary-General ;  and  the  practice  of  keeping  accounts  in  Perman, 
which  had  lingered  for  nearly  a  century  was  at  the  same  time 
alxilished,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  rendered  at  once  in 
Knglisb.  Nest  followed  the  Stud  department,  which,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  was  invigorated  by  unity 
of  control  and  responsibility.  In  like  manner,  the  <.)rdnance 
CommisBariat,  with  its  powder  manufactures,  gun  foundry  and 
gun  carriage  agency,  was  placed  under  a  single  officer.  The 
Public  Woi*t  ^''^  '^  likewise  been  laden  with  the  superin- 
Depuimsnt,  toudcnce  of  all  public  works,  and  in  no  department 
'"*■  ofdutyhadour  failure  been  more  palpable  tmd  more 

flagrant.  Compared  with  our  Mahomedan  predecessors,  we 
bad  nothing  to  shew  for  our  dynasty;  and  it  was  not  in- 
aptly remarked,  that  if  we  were  obliged  to  quit  the  country 
there  would  remain  no  token  of  our  rale  but  empty  soda  water 
bottles.    The  Coiut  of  Directors  became  at  length  fully  ahve 
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to  tbe  scandal  of  this  neglect,  and  ordered  a  Commiesioii  of 
enqniry  to  be  appointed  at  eaclt  Presidency.  It  was  on  the 
receipt  of  their  report  that  Lord  IHdhousie  proceeded  to  reor- 
ganize the  BjBtem,  root  and  branch.  The  charge  of  the  ^o^s 
waB  withdra-rrn  from  the  Botu^ — which  was  then  abolished — 
and  a  Public  Works  Department  became  one  of  the  institutionB 
of  Government,  with  a  separate  Secretary,  not  only  to  tho 
Government  of  India,  bnt  to  that  of  each  Presidency.  The 
Tesponeibility  of  mtwagemeut  was  vested  in  a  Chief  Engineer, 
assisted  by  executive  officers  and  subordinates  af^inted  from 
England,  and  youths  trained  in  the  Cdlege  of  Roorkee,  and  at 
the  corresponding  colleges  founded  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  supply  the  need  which  had 
IcHjg  been  felt  in  India  of  a  civil  engineering  eetabhshment. 
To  secure  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  these  works,  which 
had  tarevionsly  been  prosecuted  by  spasmodic  efforts,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  schedule  of  all  the  undertakings  which  it  was 
proposed  to  commence,  or  to  cany  on  during  the  year,  at  each 
Presidency,  and  under  each  commissionership — now  designated 
the  budget — should  be  submitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  tbe  Government  of  India.  Funds  were  supplied  with  a 
lavish  hand.  Tbe  liberality  with  which  Lord  Dalhonsie  fed 
this  department,  which  had  been  famished  for  many  years, 
maybe  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  while  the  entire  sum 
expended  during  the  seventeen  preceding  years,  including  the 
repairs  of  civil  and  military  buildings,  had  not  on  an  average 
exceeded  seventeen  lacs  of  rupees  a-year,  the  expenditure 
in  the  last  year  of  his  administration  fell  little  short  (^  three 
hundred  lacs. 

Mnadon,  1848-  The  cause  of  education  received  special  en- 
"**■  couragement  from  Lord  Dalhonsie.  Mr,  Thomason, 

the  enlightened  GovemcMr  of  the  north-west  provinces,  had  esta- 
blished a  Government  vernacular  school  in  each  revenue  divi- 
sion of  certain  districts  under  his  charge.  The  experiment  was 
attended  with  such  signal  success,  that  Lord  Dalhonsie  resolved 
to  extend  the  system  to  the  whole  of  the  north-west  provinces 
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as  well  as  to  Bengal  and  the  Punjab— but  Temacniar  edacatioo 
has  never  yet  been  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
ezetcised  power  in  Bengal.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bethtme, 
the  leg^Blative  Member  oE  Council,  who  devoted  his  time  and 
his  purse  to  the  cause  of  female  education,  Lord  Dathoosie 
officially  announced  that  the  education  of  females  was  cfmsi- 
dered  by  the  British  Government  an  object  of  national  import- 
ance, and  ha  was  the  first  Governor-General  who  had  the 
COUTE^e  to  proclaim  this  doctrine  in  the  teeth  of  native  prejn- 
dices.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Bethune,  he  took  on  himself  the 
support  of  the  female  school  established  by  him.  It  was  while 
engaged  in  devising  plans  for  the  improvement  of  education 
that  he  received  ihe  celebrated  despatoh  of  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
of  July,  1854,  which  has  justly  been  denominated  "  the  Intel- 
lectual Charter  of  India,"  and  which  Lord  Dalhousie  described 
as  "  contaiamg  a  scheme  of  education  for  aH  India,  far  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  than  the  local  or  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment could  have  ventured  to  suggest."  It  embraced  vemacn- 
lar  schools  thronghout  the  districts ;  Government  colleges  of 
a  higher  character,  a  university  at  each  Presidency,  to  which 
aU  educational  establishments,  supported  by  the  state,  or  by 
societies,  or  by  individuals,  might  be  affiliated  ;  and  above  all, 
the  glorious  measure  of  grants  in  aid  to  all  schools,  without 
lefereuce  to  casto  or  creed.  Lord  Dalhousie  took  immec^te 
measures  to  carry  out  ttus  large  scheme ;  organized  a  distinct 
department  of  public  instruction,  and  placed  it  under  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  a  Director-General,  with  a  suitable  staff  of 
assistants. 

Bennoe.  '^^^  revenue  of  India  was  advanced  during  Lord 

antuue,  e«n.  Dalhousto's  administration  from  tweuty-sii  to 
meree,  1818-  .  ^j^j^.^^  Yaca  of  rupees.  Yet,  suoh  ia  the  elasticity 
of  the  resources  of  India  under  our  scientific  management,  that 
even  this  large  amount  has  since  been  augmented  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  the  income  now  stands  at  forty-five  croree  of  rupees. 
The  wars  in  which  the  Government  of  India  had  been  engaged, 
with  little  interruptJon  for  more  than  ton  years,  had  absorbed 
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thirty  crores  of  rupees,  and  entailed  an  aunnal  deficit ;  but  for 
some  little  tiiue  after  they  had  ceased  there  was  a  trifling  sur- 
plus. The  deficiency  which  appeared  again  during  the  last 
two  years  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  rule,  was  occasioned  by  the 
copioua  expenditure  which  he  authorized  iu  the  department  of 
pnblic  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  country.  During  the 
period  of  eight  years  now  under  reriew,  the  commerce  of 
Bombay  was  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  that 
of  Calcutta  was  doubled.  The  coasting  trade  was  hberated 
from  eveiy  obstruction ;  many  improvements  were  sanctioned 
in  the  various  ports  from  Eerachee  to  Rangoon,  and  hght- 
houses  erected  in  dangerous  parts  of  the  Indian  and  eastern 
seas.  Lord  Dalhousie's  attention  was  equally  bestowed  on 
the  improvement  of  internal  navigation.  Steamers  were  placed 
on  the  "  silent  Indus,"  for  periodical  trips  between  Mooltan 
and  Kerachee,  the  port  of  Sinde,  destined  one  day  to  be  the 
emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  Punjab  and  of  Central  Asia,  but 
jieither  has  thii  undertaking  nor  that  of  the  guaranteed  Com- 
pany, which  has  since  continued  to  work  it,  been  marked  by 
success.  They  have  only  served  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the 
necessity  of  cpmpleting  the  Sinde  railway  to  expand  the  com- 
merce of  the  Punjab — and,  not  leas,  to  bring  its  capital  within 
forty  hours  of  the  sea,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  security.  After 
the  conquest  of  Pegu,  Lord  Dalhousie  transferred  half  the  steam 
flotilla  of  Government  to  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddy,  a  country 
abounding  in  rivers,  but  destitute  of  roads.  The  apprehension 
which  was  entertained  of  interruption  to  the  commerce  of  Cal- 
cutta from  the  silting  up  of  the  Hooghly  led  him  to  contem- 
plate the  establishment  of  an  auxiliary  port,  and  after  careful 
8urvey8,hefixedupon  tbeMutiah,achaimelin  the  Soonderbuns, 
twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Calcutta,  which  presents  every 
facility  of  navigation  for  the  largest  vessels.  Anticipating  the 
future  importance  of  the  settlement,  whenever  its  advantiiges 
should  be  fairly  developed,  he  adopted  the  precaution  of  pur- 
chasing on  behalf  of  Government,  and  for  an  inconsiderable 
sum,  the  large  estate  on  which  stood  the  site  selected  for  the 
m.  2  T 
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new  port.  To  the  latest  period  of  his  admiaistration  he 
laboured  earnestly  to  promote  the  andertaking ;  but,  by  one  of 
the  caprices  of  fortnne,  the  port  has  been  ungratefully  named 
after  his  successor,  who  treated  the  whole  jroject  with  supreme 
contempt.  Lord  Dalhousic  likewise  gave  eveiy  encourage- 
ment to  the  project  of  a  bridge  across  the  Hooghly,  at  Cal- 
cutta, which,  after  the  establishment  of  the  railway,  became  an 
indispensable  necessity.  Boring  operations  were  commenced 
under  his  auspices ;  but  twelve  years  have  since  been  allowed 
to  elapse  withont  any  further  progress  in  a  woi^  whi(^  if  be 
had  been  in  power,  would  long  have  been  completed. 
Low  Kid  uni.  Private  posts  had  long  been  established  in 
tarn  pntag*.  India  by  the  mercantile  community,  but  Govern- 
ment had  thought  fit  to  abolish  them  under  heavy 
penalties.  The  postage  by  the  public  mail  was,  for  a  poor  popu- 
lation like  that  of  India,  prohibitory,  and  it  was  Telt  to  be  a 
severe  tax  even  by  the  merchants.  The  importance  of  ocmfer- 
ring  on  India  the  boon  of  cheap  and  uniform  postage  which 
had  long  been  enjoyed  in  England,  had  frequently  been  sug- 
gested and  discussed,  but  without  any  practical  result,. as  is 
usually  the  case  when  there  is  not  a  resolute  spirit  of  energy  at 
the  source  of  power.  Lord  Dalhousle  took  up  the  subject  with 
his  accustomed  zeal,  and  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  (A 
an  experienced  civilian  from  each  Presidency,  to  revise  the  postal 
system  of  the  empire,  and  to  suggest  improvements.  Their 
report  was  submitted  ta  the  authorities  in  England,  and,  with 
their  concurrence.  Lord  Dalhousie  proceeded  to  remodel  the 
postal  economy  of  India,  which  he  placed  under  one  Director- 
Qeneral.  He  established  a  uniform  rate  of  half  an  anna,  or 
three  farthings,  for  letters  of  a  given  weight,  irrespective  of 
distance,  to  be  levied  by  means  of  stamps.  He  likewise  pro- 
cured a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  postage  between  England  and 
India,  and  tooS  no  liftle  pride  in  an  arrangement  by  which,  as 
he  said,  "  the  Scoteh  recruit  at  Peshawnr  might  write  to  his 
mother  at  John  O'Groat's  house  for  sixpence."  Of  all  the  im- 
provements of  Lord  Dalhousie's  administratioD  there  was  Done 
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which  conferred  on  the  population  a  blessing  so  uuiver- 
aaily  felt  as  the  privilege  of  sending  letters  through  th« 
lengUi  and  breadth  of  the  land,  if  necessary,  to  a  distance  of 
two  thonsand  milea,  at  a  cost  which  placed  the  means  of  cor- 
respondence within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 

No  Governor-General  has  ever  traversed  the 

Lord  Dslhouile  • 

jDorneTi.  vast  dominions  committed  to  his  care  te  the  same 

18M-W.  extent  as  Lord  Dalhouaie,    He  visited  the  Punjab, 

Madras,  Pegu,  and  Sinde,  investigating  the  state  of  the  conn- 
tiy  and  of  the  administration  with  his  own  eyes,  and  imme- 
diately turning  his  observations  to  practical  account.  Nor  did 
he  overlook  the  Straits  settlements  of  Penang,  Malacca,  and 
Smgapore  which  had  been  visited  but  once  by  the  head  of  the 
state.  It  was  when  inspecting  the  jail  at  Penang,  that  he 
perceived  something  resembling  a  gibbet  within  the  walls,  and 
found  upon  enquiry  that  it  was  the  gallows  on  which  criminals 
were  executed.  He  ordered  it  immediately  to  he  placed  with- 
out, with  the  facetious  remark  that  if  its  positioii  came  to  bo 
known  in  England,  he  should  be  Uable  te  an  impeachment  for 
having  permitted  an  infringement  of  the  moat  ancient  and 
indefeasible  right  of  an  Enghsimian, — to  be  hung  in  pul^c 
In  order  to  keep  the  Government  of  India  constantly  and  fiilly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  each  division  of  the  empire,  he 
established  the  rule  that  the  Governor  of  each  Presidency 
and  the  chief  of  each  province  should  annually  transmit  a 
report  of  every  event  of  importance,  and  of  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the  several  departments.  These  reports 
have  proved  of  the  liigheBt  value.  They  have  enabled  the 
controlling  authorities  in  England  and  in  India  to  trace  the 
progi-ess  of  improvement  in  each  province,  year  by  year,  and 
to  compare  the  state  of  one  province  with  that  of  another. 
They  also  fumiah  materials  from  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
may  estimate  the  extent  to  wiiich  England  is  fulfilling  her 
mission  of  civilization  in  India. 

BMdi  ula  The  great  importance  which  Lord  Dalhousie 

c«uJi.iM8-»6.  attached  to  the  conatruction  of  roads  and  canals 
2  F  2 
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has  been  illustrated  in  a  preceding  chapter  by  a  reference  to 
the  great  ^orks  with  wliich  he  endowed  the  Ponjab.  Other 
provincea  and  diBtrictB  were  likewise  benefited  by  improved 
means  of  communication,  but  two  undertakings  deserve  to  be 
selected  for  particular  notice.  No  sooner  had  Pegu  become  a 
British  province,  than  Lord  Dalhousie  perceived  the  neceBsity 
of  connecting  it  with  Bengal  by  a  military  road,  and  thuu 
obviate  the  objectJons  of  the  sepoys  to  the  sea.  A  road  was 
constructed  from  Dacca  to  Aracan,  but  not  without  a  great 
sacrifice  of  life  and  money.  To  pass  from  Aracan  to  Pegii,  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  Yoma  range  through  the  Toungoo 
pass,  which  presented  such  formidable  obstacles  to  the  engi- 
neer that  the  constroction  of  a  road  appeared  at  first  an  imprac- 
ticable undertaking.  The  mountaiiks  were  lofty  ;  the  forests 
were  dense ;  water  was  scarce,  and  labour  still  more  so,  and 
the  climate  was  so  pestiferous  as  to  reduce  the  working  season 
to  five  months  in  the  year.  It  was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  For- 
long,  who  succeeded  in  collecting,  embodying,  and  training  a 
brigade  of  Burmese  labourers,  and  by  his  untiring  zeal  and 
energy  completed  the  enterprise  in  two  years.  Another  ardu- 
ous and  important  work,  executed  under  the  orders  erf  the 
Governor- General,  was  the  road  intended  to  stretch  from  the 
plams  of  Hindostan  to  the  frontiers  of  Tibet,  The  first  portion 
of  it  extended  from  Kalka,  where  it  left  the  plains,  to  Simla, 
7,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles,  and  it  was  accomplished  with  a  gradient  uf  not  more 
than  three  feet  in  a  hundred.  From  Simla  the  road  advanced  to 
Chini,  through  the  valleys,  forests,  and  diffs  of  the  mighty 
range  of  the  Himalayas  ;  but  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the 
engineer  ofiicers,  and  more  especially  of  Lieutenant  Briggs, 
animated  by  the  deep  interest  Lord  Dalhousie  took  in  the  work, 
surmounted  every  difficulty.  The  vale  of  Chini,  the  favourite 
residence  of  Lord  Dalhousie  when  in  the  hills,  is  surrounded  by 
the  most  sublime  sceceiy  in  the  world,  and  faces  the  mt^nificent 
Eoilas,  21,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  fabled  para- 
dise of  the  god  Shiva.    It  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and 
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Jovely  spots  yet  discovered  ia  India ;  and  produces  tlie  most 
luxuriant  grapes  at  an  elevation  of  8,700  feet.  One  object  of 
coQstnictlug;  the  road  waa  to  establish  a  convalescent  dep6t 
for  European  eoldiera.  Nor  was  Lord  Dalhouaie  ■without  a 
hope  that  when  it  was  completed,  it  might  attract  the  traffic 
of  Tibet,  now  transported  in  packs  on  the  shoulders  of  goats. 
The  Ganges  Canal  was  sanctioned  and  commenced  before  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Dalhouaie;  but  it  was  advancing  at  so  sluggish 
a  pace,  that  the  sum  expended  on  it  from  the  beginning  had  not 
exceeded  seventeen  lacs  of  rupees.  He  considered  it  a  work  of 
paramount  importance,  and  pressed  it  forward  with  great  ardour, 
allowing  no  financial  pressure  and  no  exigencies  of  war  to 
interrupt  its  progress.  The  sum  expended  under  his  direction  in 
the  course  of  six  years  exceeded  a  crore  and  a-half  of  rupees. 
The  maia  stream  waa  for  the  first  tune  opened  by  a  grand 
ceremonial,  over  which  Mr.  Cotviu  presided,  on  the  8th  Apri- 
1854.  The  canal,  in  its  class  and  character,  stands  among  the 
noblest  efforts  of  civilized  nations.  It  nearly  equals  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  all  the  lines  of  the  four  greatest  canals  in  France, 
and  its  length  ia  five  times  greater  than  that  of  all  the  main 
lines  in  Lombardy.  This  gigantic  work  was  designed  and 
completed  by  Colonel  Cautley,  and  seldom  has  the  star  of 
the  Bath,  which  adorns  his  breast  been  so  richly  earned  by 
pacific  labours  in  the  service  of  humanity. 
Mt.  Tbomamn.  The  Ganges  Canal  was  pressed  forward  by  the 
Governor- General  with  a  spirit  of  zeal  proportioned  to  the 
value  he  attached  to  it,  but  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Colonel  Cantley's  labours  devolved  on  Mr.  Thomason,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  north-west  provinces.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  see  the  completion  of  it ;  before  its  waters 
began  to  fertilize  the  country  his  eyes  were  closed  in  death, 
just  as  he  had  been  rewarded  for  his  successful  administration 
of  ten  years  by  the  governorship  of  Madras.  In  1832,  he  re- 
solved to  quit  the  honourable  post  he  held  in  Calcutta,  in  order  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  economy  of  our  system  of 
government  in  the  interior.    He  took  charge  of  the  lai-ge  and 
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populous  dietrict  of  Azimgnr,  on  the  borders  of  Oude,  where 
in  five  years  he  acquired  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
■working  of  our  iastitutiona  which  waa  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice when  he  came  to  rule  the  Presidency.  He  was  sub- 
Beqnently  raised  to  the  post  of  foreign  secretary,  and  was  in 
attendance,  during  his  tour  in  the  north-west  provinces,  on 
Jjord  Ellenborough,  who,  with  his  characteristic  discermnent 
of  talent,  Belected  him  for  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the 
north-west  provinces.  At  the  same  time.  Lord  Ellenborough 
exhibited  a  noble  instance  of  disinterestedness  by  relinquishing 
the  patronage  of  that  Presidency,  which,  as  well  as  that  of 
Bengal,  had  hitherto  been  vested  in  the  Governor-General,  and 
transferring  it  to  the  officers  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  governing  them.  Mr.  Thomason  occupies  a  very  high  rank 
among  the  great  administrators  of  the  Company,  and  his  long, 
beneficent,  and  vigorous  administration  reflected  honour  on 
the  British  name  in  India.  Every  cold  season,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  tour  through  the  various  districts  in  his 
jurisdiction,  which  gave  him  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  quahficationB 
of  his  subordinate  officers,  and  likewise  afiorded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conciliating  the  confidence  of  the  most  influential  men 
in  each  district  by  personal  interconrse.  He  devoted  great 
attention  in  the  revenue  department  to  the  establishment  of 
an  equitable  and  moderate  assessment,  and  the  definition  of 
boundaries,  the  absence  of  which  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  litigation  and  crime,  as  well  as  to  the  completion 
of  proprietory  records,  which  he  laboured  to  render  accessible 
to  the  native  public.  But  his  wannest  and  most  zealous  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  promotion  of  education,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  vernacular  tuition;  and  well  did  he  earn  the  eulogy 
of  hold  Dalhousie,  when,  in  announcing  the  loss  the  country 
hadsustaiuedby  his  death,  he  said,  that  "though  Mr.  Thomason 
had  left  no  other  memorial  of  his  public  life  behind  him,  his 
system  of  general  vernacular  education,  which  is  all  hie  own, 
would  have  sufficed  to  build  up  for  him  a  noble  and  abiding 
monument  of  hla  earthly  career." 

.'...I  .Coo^^Ic 
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Biiinji,  leu  "^^^  eyateia  of  railwaj^  which  is  working  a 
~i8u.  greater  and  more  beneficial  cliacge  in  the  social, 

political,  and  commercial  onditioa  of  j[sdia  than  has  been 
known  at  any  former  period  of  its  history,  is  due  to  the  indefa- 
tigable exertions  of  Lord  Dalhouaie.  The  question  had  been  for 
some  time  under  discussion,  when  Mr. — now  Sir  Mttcdonald — 
Stephenson  proceeded  to  Calcutta  in  1843,  with  the  hope  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  Government  and  of  the  public  to  its 
importance.  Lord  £llenborough  pronounced  the  whole  project 
to  be  moonshine ;  but  his  temporary  successor,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
Bird,  announced,  ia  an  official  communication,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  the  proposal,  and  would 
reconunend  it  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  About  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Chapman  endeavoured  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the 
Bombay  Government,  and  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  Great  ludift  Peninsular  Kail ;  and  Mr.  Andrew  Ukewise 
brought  his  local  knowledge  and  zeal  to  the  aid  of  the  cause. 
Mt.  Stephenson  returned  to  England  and  formed  a  Company 
for  the  conBtmctioii  of  a  rwlway  through  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  The  commercial  disasters  of 
1S46  and  1S17,  whidi  indisposed  the  public  to  all  railway  en* 
tei7)risee,  gave  his  task  for  some  time  the  appearance  of  a  for- 
lorn hope,  but  his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle,  and  enabled  him  to  give  a  fair  start 
lo  the  Bast  India  Railway  Company,  the  largest  of  these  Indian 
undertakingB, — which  now  works  a  capital  of  twenty-five 
croree  of  rupees,  and  embraces  1,600  miles  of  line.  It  was 
manifest  tiat,  underthe  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  rail- 
way project  in  so  remote  and  unexplored  a  field  of  labour,  could 
not  attract  public  confidence  without  the  mateiial  support  of 
Government.  But,  for  a  long  time,  the  public  authorities  iu 
Leadenhall  Street  and  in  Calcutta,  persisted  in  limiting  the  aid 
of  the  state  to  the  grant  of  the  land,  an  insignificant  item 
of  expense  in  India.  The  eventual  assent  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  indispensable  conceedon  of  a  pecuniary  guaran- 
tee was  secured  by  the  enlightened  views  and  earneetness  of 
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Sir  James  Hog'g,  to  whom  the  cause  of  the  railway  is  Qot 
much  leaa  iodebted  in  England,  thau  to  Lord  Balhousie  in 
India.  In  the  year  1848,  a  guarantee  of  five  per  cent,  waa 
granted  on  two  short  and  esperimental  lines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  CcJcutta  and  Bombay.  Every  fiubsequent  conceasioH 
was,  however,  preceded  by  a  severe  struggle  at  the  India 
Ilouse,  and  in  1853,  the  total  number  of  miles  sanctioned  for 
the  whole  continent  of  India  did  not  exceed  two  hundred.  But 
the  Court  came  graduaUy  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
nndertaking,  and,  in  referring  the  various  applications  which 
had  been  made  to  them,  to  the  consideration  of  Lord  Dalhoiiae 
in  18-^2,  expressed  their  wish  "that  India  should,  withont 
unnecessary  loss  of  time,  possess  the  immense  advantage  of  a 
regular  and  well -devised  system  of  railway  communicationB.'' 
,-.„...     . .       The  question  could  not  have  been  placed  in  the 

Lord  DalbDiule  •  ■  "^ 

MinD[«.Aprii,  hands  of  one  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  it. 
'*"■  Lord  Dalhousie  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Board 

of  Trade  during  the  most  active  period  of  raOway  enterprise  in 
England,  and  had  become  master  of  the  prindples  and  det^ 
of  the  system.  With  this  pre-eminent  advantage  he  united 
large  and  comprehensive  views  of  imperial  policy.  In  the 
memorable  Minute  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors on  the  20th  April,  1853,  and  which  became  the  basis  of 
the  railway  system  of  India,  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
limited  section  of  experimental  line  heretofore  sanctioned  by 
them  would  no  longer  form  the  standard  for  railway  works  in 
India.  A  glance  upon  the  map,  he  remarked,  would  recal  to 
mind  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  the  various  classes  and 
interests  it  included,  the  wide  distance  which  separated  the 
points  at  which  hostile  attacks  might  at  any  time  be  expected, 
the  expenditure  of  time,  treasure,  and  hfe,  involved  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  military  movements,  and  the  compariitive 
handful  of  men  scattered  over  its  surface  who  have  been  the 
conquerors  of  the  country,  and  now  hold  it  in  subjection.  This 
glance  would  suffice  to  show  how  immeasurable  would  be  the 
political  advantages  of  a  system  of  internal  communication  by 
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which  iutellif^nce  of  every  event  should  be  tranemitted  to  the 
Oovemrapnt  at  a  speed,  ander  all  circa mstancee,  exceedia^  five 
fold  its  present  rate,  and  Qovemmeat  would  be  enabled  to  bring 
the  main  bulk  of  ite  militai?  strength  to  bear  npou  any  given 
pomt  in  as  many  days  as  it  now  required  months.  The  commer- 
cial and  social  advantages  India  would  derive  from  the  rail  were 
beyond  all  calculation.  Great  tracks  were  teeming  with  produce 
we  could  not  transport,  and  new  markets  were  opening  to  us 
under  circumstances  which  defy  the  foresight  of  the  wisest  to 
estimate  their  probable  value,  or  calculate  their  future  extent. 
A  system  of  nulways  judiciously  selected  and  formed  would 
sorely  and  rapidly  give  rise  within  this  empire  to  the  same  en- 
couragement of  enterprise,  the  same  multiplication  of  produce, 
the  same  discovery  of  latent  forces,  the  same  increase  of  national 
wealth  that  have  marked  the  introduction  of  improved  and  ex- 
tended communications  in  the  various  kingdoms  of  the  western 
world.  With  a  railway,  moreover,  touching  every  important 
mihtary  station  from  Calcutta  to  the  Sutlege,  native  states 
would  be  det«iTed  from  resorting  to  combined  attacks  ;  and  the 
army  now  maintained,  might,  it  was  probable,  be  numerically 
reduced  without  diminishing  our  military  strength.  With  the 
aid  of  the  rail  carried  up  to  the  Indus,  the  risks  involved  in  the 
extension  of  our  frontier  to  a  distance  of  1,500  miles  from  the 
capital  of  tha  country  would  he  infinitely  diminished.  Pesha- 
wur  would,  in  fact,  be  reached  in  less  time  and  with  greater 
facility  than  Moorshedabad,  though  only  seventy  miles  distant 
from  Calcutta,  was  reached  in  the  days  of  Clive.  He  already 
antidpated  the  great  improvement  in  the  conveyance  of  troops 
from  England,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  has 
been  at  length  consummated.  "If,"  he  said,  "when  the 
Egyptian  r^way  is  completed,  permission  could  be  obtained 
to  send  troops  through  Bgypt,  a  corps  might  leave  England 
after  the  heat  of  the  summer  was  over,  and  be  quartered  be- 
fore Christmas  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege,  without  any  expo- 
sure on  its  way,  and  with  four  months  before  it  of  the  fmest 
dimate  nnder  the  sun,  and,  withal,  m  less  time  and  with  less 
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trouble,  than  it  could  now  march  from  Calcatta  to  Benares." 
He  then  fwoceeded  to  lay  down  a  Byst«m  of  railways  for  the 
whole  continent  which  should  connect  the  Presidencies  with 
each  other,  and  form  the  ^reat  trunk  linee.  He  entered  into 
a  minute  analysis  of  the  Tarious  lines  which  sought  tlio 
patronage  of  Government,  and  pointed  out  their  respective 
merits  and  demerits,  aud  his  jndgmeut  in  each  case  has  be«i 
abundantly  confirmed  by  time  aud  experience.  He  advocated 
the  constmctioD  of  the  lines  by  public  companies  sustained  by 
a  Government  guarantee,  and  "directly,  but  not  vesatiously 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  country,  acting  for  the 
interests  of  the  public  on  the  principle  for  which  I  contended  " 
— ^when  at  the  Board  of  Trade—"  and  I  may  venture,  without 
arrogance,  to  add,  that  if  the  principle  had  been  then  more 
fully  recognized,  the  proprietors  of  railway  property  in  Elng- 
IttaA,  and  the  suffering  public  would  have  been  in  a  better 
condition  now  than  they  appear  to  be."  The  bitter  experience 
of  the  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  these  remarks 
were  recorded  by  him  has  served  to  give  than  additions] 
weight,  and  to  render  thb  melancholy  truth  more  grievously 
apparent.  But,  while  England  pays  the  penalty  of  a  hondred 
Loillions  sterling  for  the  rejection  of  Lord  Dalhonsie's  advice, 
India  will  always  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  constrDC- 
tion  of  her  railway  economy  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  who  com- 
bined with  a  sohd  judgment  and  mature  experience,  the  power 
to  turn  them  to  account. 

Btniiiaftiw  This  communiuation  reached  '  England  at  an 

Mmoie,  19M.  auspicious  junctiue.  The  Court  of  Directors  had 
already  indicated  their  desire  to  establish  a  system  of  railways 
in  India,  but  they  might  have  been  staggered  by  the  bolduess 
and  magnitude  of  Lord  Dalhoueie's  scheme.  Happily,  the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  was  at  the  time  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.  Night  after  night  were  they 
assailed  for  their  shortcomings  in  the  management  of  the 
national  estate  entrusted  to  them,  and  Mr.  Bright,  in  one  of 
his  most  fiery  phiUppics,  more  particularly  denounced  their 
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neglect  to  establish  the  means  of  communication  in  India.  If 
any  hesitation  was  felt  in  Leadenhall  Street  to  sanction  the 
grand  proposals  of  the  Govemnr-Oeneral,  it  soon  ceased  to 
exist,  and  a  guarantee  upon  a  capital  of  twelve  milliona  was 
at  onoe  granted.  Upon  the  broad  foundation  thus  laid  by  the 
Governor- General,  the  Indian  authorities  at  home  have  raised 
a  noble  superstructure.  In  the  course  of  fourteen  years  they 
have  increased  their  guarantee  from  twelve  crores  to  eighty, 
for  the  construction  of  4,200  miles  of  hue,  and,  at  the  present 
rate  of  progression,  they  wiU  not  stop  short  at  a  hundred  croreB. 
Of  the  sum  expended  on  these  Indian  railways,  only  about  three 
per  cent,  has  been  contributed  by  native  capitalists  and  Euro- 
peans in  India ;  the  remainder  has  been  supplied  by  the  London 
Htock  Exchange.  There  are  not  wanting  philoeopbers  who 
assert  that  England  giuns  nothing  by  her  connection  with 
India,  and  would  lose  nothing  by  catting  her  adrift ;  bat  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  on  the  inestimable  advantage  which 
India  derives  from  her  annexation  to  EnglMid,  which  not  only 
gives  her  a  strong  and  beneficent  government,  the  Becurity  of 
life  and  property,  and  the  unrestricted  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
happiness,  but  enables  her  to  draw  from  the  inexhaustible 
mine  of  British  capital,  what«ver  resources  are  necessary  for 
material  improvements.  It  was  at  one  time  surmised  t^at  the 
priesthood  would  take  umbrage  at  this  innovation,  and  that 
the  unchangeable  habits  uid  traditional  prejudices  of  the 
Hindoos  would  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
the  rail ;  but  these  fancies  were  dispelled  before  the  hue  had 
been  six  months  in  operation.  The  brahmins,  with  all  thek 
religions  conservatism,  hailed  it  with  delight,  folded  up  their 
caste  prejudices,  and  travelled  ihiid  class  with  those  whose 
touch  was  pollution.  At  a  meeting,  moreover,  of  the  Dhurmu 
Subha  in  Calcutta,  the  great  sanhedrim  of  Hindoo  OTthodoxy, 
which  had  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  for  the  restoration  of 
the  "  sacred  rite  "  of  suttee,  it  was  unanimously  determined 
that  pilgrims  might  freely  avail  themselves  of  the  nul,  which, 
considering  that  the  merit  of  pilgrimage  diminishes  in  propor- 
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tioD  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  performed,  was  a  conces- 
sion of  no  small  merit.  Travelling  by  rail  became  at  once, 
and  still  contiuues,  a  natioDa)  passion,  and  the  snmber  of  pas- 
sengers conveyed  daring  the  last  year  of  account,  on  the 
2,500  miles  open,  exceeded  twelve  millions,  of  whom  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  were  of  the  third  class. 

Till  eikmc  Another  benefit  conferred  on  the  commercial 

WogT^pii,  18B2.  and  political  iutereets  of  India  by  Lord  Dalhoueie, 
was  the  Electric  Telegraph.  The  system  owes  its  eiiatence 
to  the  professional  enterprise  and  the  persevering  industry  of 
Dr. — now  Sir  William — O'Shaughnessy.  After  a  series  of  ex- 
periments continued  for  many  years  in  whidi  every  failure 
became  a  new  element  of  success,  be  succeeded  in  laying'  a 
hue  from  Calcutta  to  the  sea  at  Kedgeree,  which  proved  to  be 
of  the  highest  value  during  the  Burmese  war.  Lord  Dalhousie 
had  watched  these  experiments  with  deep  interest,  and  on 
receiving  from  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  in  April,  1852,  a  report  of 
the  auccessful  working'  of  the  esperimental  Une,  lost  no  time 
in  transmitting  his  views  on  the  subject  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. He  said,  "  the  complete  success  of  the  esperimental  line 
has  added  intensity  to  the  ardent  desire  I  have  entertained 
ever  since  the  first  report  was  submitted,  to  see  the  main  line 
of  electric  telegraph  between  Calcutta  and  Peshawur,  Bombay 
and  Calcutta,  and  Madras  and  Calcutta,  fairly  commenced 
before  1  quit  India  next  year.  Since  then  the  early  establish- 
ment of  the  electric  telegraph  is  all  important,  alike  to  the 
Govermnent  and  to  the  community  in  India ;  since  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  practicable,  safe,  cheap,  and  profitable,  I  make 
my  most  earnest  personal  solidtation  to  the  Honourable  Court 
of  Directors,  that  they  will  authorize  the  immediate  constrac- 
tion  of  a  line  or  Unes  from  Calcutta  to  Agra,  to  Bombay,  to 
Peshawur,  and  to  Madras,  either  simultaneously,  or  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  my  Uet. 
Every  thing,  all  the  world  over,  moves  faster  now  a  days, 
than  it  used  to  do,  except  the  transaction  of  Indian  business." 
He  then  proceeded  to  remark,  that,  what  with  the  number  of 
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functionaries,  boards,  refeiencee,  correspondenceB,  and  the 
several  Govemmento  in  India,  what  with  the  distAnces,  the 
conaultfttion  of  the  Beveral  authorities  in  England,  the  i-efe- 
rence  to  India  for  further  information,  and  the  fresh  corre- 
spoudence  arising  from  it,  the  progTesa  of  any  great  public 
meaeure,  even  when  all  were  equally  disposed  to  promote  it, 
was  oft«n  discouraging'ly  slow.  To  obviate  these  obstractions, 
he  directed  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  to  proceed  to  England  simul- 
taneously with  the  despatch,  and  place  himself  la  personal 
communication  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  afford  them 
every  information  on  the  subject.  Happily,  Sir  James  Hogg 
was  in  the  Chair  at  the  India  House,  and  he  took  the  same 
interest  in  promoting  the  project  of  the  telegraph  aa  he  had 
that  of  the  rwlway.  It  was  carried  through  the  various 
stages  with  such  cordiality  and  promptitude  that,  with- 
in a  week  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  despatdi,  it  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, and  a  despatch  conveying  this  gratifying  intelligence  was 
on  its  way  to  India.  There  had  been  no  parallel  to  the  expe- 
dition of  these  movements  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
functionary  at  the  India  House.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  returned 
to  India  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  a  large  staff ; 
the  construction  of  tlie  telegraph  from  Calcntta  to  Agra  was 
commenced  at  the  end  of  1853,  and  more  than  3,000  miles 
were  covered  with  the  wires  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
months.  Considering  the  local  difSculties  presented  by  the 
rivers  and  the  swamps,  the  jungles  and  the  mountains,  Lord 
Dalhouaie  was  fully  justified  in  affirming  that  the  electric 
telpgraph  in  India  might  challenge  comparison  with  any 
public  entei-prise  which  had  been  carried  into  execution  in 
recent  times,  among  tlie  nations  of  Europe  or  America.  The 
estabhahment  of  these  tclegi'aph  lines,  which  now  extend  over 
not  lesa  than  12,000  miles,  have  fully  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Governor- General  by  increasing  the  security  of  the 
empire,  and  multiplying  the  faciUties  of  governing  it.  Even 
his  most  ambitious  anticipations  have  been  realized  by  the 
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prt^^reas  of  Bcience  and  the  enet^es  of  civilization.  "  It  may 
yet  be  hoped,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  eystein  of  electric  tele- 
graphs in  India  may  one  day  be  linked  with  those  which 
envelope  Europe,  and  which  already  seek  to  stretch  across  the 
Atlantic"  The  Governor- General  JB  able  now  to  hold  communi- 
cation with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London  between  breakfast 
and  dinner,  and  a  message  from  New  York  has  been  conv^ed 
to  Calcutta  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Since  the  days 
of  Lord  Wellesley,  who  was  at  iHie  time  without  intelligence 
from  England  for  seven  months,  the  appliances  for  main- 
tiuning  our  dominion  in  India  have  been  augmented  to  an 
indefinite  degree.  The  reasonable  apprehensions  once  enter- 
tained that  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  would 
increase  ite  insecurity,  have  vanished  before  the  miracles  of 
modem  science.  Steam  and  electricity  have  given  an  irresis- 
tible strength  to  European  powor  in  Asia.  The  British  Go- 
vernment in  India  is  now  prepared  for  every  omergoncy.  If, 
at  the  period  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  when  the  British  empire 
was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  it  had  ever  encountered, 
the  Government  had  possessed  the  advantages  which  have 
since  been  created, — telegiuphic  wires  pervading  every  district, 
and  stretching  to  London,  magnificent  steam  transports  on 
both  sides  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  with  the  Egyptian  rail  as  the 
connecting  link,  railways  radiating  from  Bombay  and  extend- 
ing throughout  the  country — any  number  of  European  troops 
might  have  reached  the  north-west  provinces  from  England 
within  five  weeks  of  the  outbreak  at  Meemt,  and  the  mutiny 
wonld  have  been  crushed  in  the  bud. 

ChanicMrofLord  Lord  DaUiOHBio  embaiked  at  Calcutta  on  the 
Sl'^o""  6th  March,  1856,  for  England.  The  whole  popu- 
i«6e.  lation,  moved  by  a  feeling  of  admiration  of  the 

great  ruler  who  had  enlarged  and  consohdated  the  empire,  and 
enriched  it  with  solid  and  lasting  improvements,  crowded  the 
plain  to  testify  their  regret  at  hig  departure.  Eight  years  of 
incessant  toil  in  the  service  of  his  country  had  completely 
exhausted  his  constitution,  and  after  a  pEunfal  and  lingering 
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illneBB  of  more  than  four  years,  he  suok  into  the  grave  on  the 
19th  December,  1860.  His  adminiBtration  marks  a  new  and 
important  er&  of  civilization  in  India.  The  principle  of  uninter- 
rupted progression  which  has  since  characterized  the  move- 
ments of  Government  is  due  to  the  impulse  which  he  commo- 
nicated  to  it.  To  his  genius  is  to  be  ascribed  the  giateful  fact 
that  the  India  of  1867  presents  so  pre-eminent  a  contrast  to 
the  India  of  1847.  He  grasped  the  largest  projects  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  his  views  of  policy  were  of 
imperial  magnitude.  In  all  his  measures  he  exhibited  a  dear 
intellect,  a  aonnd  judgment,  Mid  deep  sagadty,  while  his  firm- 
ness of  purpose  and  resolutiou  of  character  turned  all  these 
qualificatioQs  to  the  highest  account.  He  commimicated  vigour 
to  the  administration  by  exacting  a  rigid  performance  of  duty 
from  all  under  him,  and  he  set  them  the  example  of  his  own 
intense  appUcation  to  public  business,  to  which,  by  a  noble 
devotion,  he  sacrificed  leisure,  ease,  comfort,  and  even  health. 
He  investigated  every  question  that  came  before  him  with 
great  patience  and  diligence,  and  with  a  scrupulous  desire  to 
be  right.  He  marshalled  all  the  arguments  which  could  be 
adduced  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  always  recorded  weighty 
reasons  for  whatever  decision  he  formed,  the  soundness  of 
which  was  seldom  questioned  either  by  his  colleagues,  or  by 
the  pubhc  in  India.  If  he  had  htUe  imagination  for  the  sensi- 
tive feelings  of  princes  who  represented  ancient  and  effete 
dynasties,  the  absence  of  it  was  in  some  degree  compensated 
by  his  compassion  for  their  misgoverned  subjects;  and  his 
adutinistratioa  was  distinguished  throughout  by  incessant 
efforts  to  benefit  the  people,  whether  in  our  own  tenitories 
or  independent  states.  The  present  age  is  inclined  to  form 
its  judgment  of  his  administration  from  the  narrow  point  of 
his  refusal  to  commit  the  government  of  Sattara,  Jhansi,  and 
Nagpore  to  three  lads,  when  ha  was  authorized  by  the  ancient 
law  of  India,  and  the  orders  of  hie  superiors  in  England,  to 
incorporate  those  states  with  the  territories  of  the  paramount 
power — and  thus  bestow  on  them  the  blessing  of  a  British 
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adminiatratioQ.  Wlien  this  error  has  had  its  day,  and  his 
admiuifitration  comes  to  be  eurveyed  in  its  broad  ditnenBtonB, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  he  exhibited  perhaps  the  finest 
example  whidi  ancient  or  modem  history  affords,  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  by  an  en- 
lightened despotism  acting  upon  a  large  theatre. 
Loid  sumnda'i  Lord  Dalhousie  has  been  censured  for  not 
DoifoiwHinit  having  foreseen  the  mntany,  and  provided  agunst 
it.  It  has  been  "noted  against  him,  that  the  only 
allusion  to  the  native  army  in  the  Minut«  in  which  he  re- 
viewed his  administration  was,  that  "the  position  of  the 
native  soldier  in  India  had  long  been  such  as  to  leave  hurdly 
any  circumstance  of  his  condition  in  need  of  improvement, 
while  the  condition  of  the  European  soldier,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  had  received  it 
liberally,"  This  had  reference  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
sepoy  had  been  placed  by  his  indulgent  masters,  not  to  his 
feeling  towards  them.  The  repeated  acts  of  insubordination 
exhibited  by  the  sepoys  convinced  Lord  DaJhousie  that  the 
native  army  was  no  longer  to  be  depended  on ;  but  neither  he 
nor  Sir  Heuiy  Lawrence,  nor  any  other  pnbhc  functiouaiy, 
ever  dreamt  that  a  hundred  thousand  sepoys,  after  all  the 
attention  which  had  been  bestowed  on  their  comforts,  would 
rise  as  one  man,  massacre  their  officers,  and  endeavour  to  sub- 
vert the  Qovemment.  Such  an  anticipation  would  have  been 
deemed  as  wild  and  Improbable  as  that  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica  were  likely  ta  be  plunged  into  a  civil  war,  and  to 
prosecute  it  on  the  grandest  scale  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
The  constitution  of  the  native  army  was  vicious  in  the  ex- 
treme. Two  fifths  of  the  sepoys  were  drawn  from  a  single 
province,  and  the  fraternity  thus  estabhshed  in  the  various 
regiments,  caused  every  feeling  of  uTitation  to  vibrate  through 
the  whole  body.  It  was  impossible  for  Lord  Dalhousie  to 
eradicat«  this  fundamental  defect,  and  the  only  practicable  mode 
of  averting  its  consequence,  was  to  re-establish  the  proportion 
between  European  and  native  troops,  which  from  the  days  of 
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Lord  Comiva1lis  had  been  considered  essential  to  our  safety. 
He  had  flsed  the  proportion  at  one  to  three,  but  not  less  than 
one  to  four;  it  had  now  been  reduced  to  the  dangerous  scale 
of  one  to  sis.  To  this  vital  question  Lord  Dalhouaie  bent  his 
earnest  attention.  During  the  Crimean  war  the  Minlstiy 
annoonced  their  intention  to  withdraw  two  European  regi- 
ments from  India,  but  Lord  Dalhousie  raised  the  strongest 
objections  to  it.  In  his  Minute  on  the  subject  he  stated  that 
"  the  withdrawal  of  European  troops  from  India  to  Europe 
would  weaken  the  essential  element  of  our  strength ;  if  Euro- 
pean troops  were  farther  withdrawn  for  service  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  he  could  no  longer  feel,  or  express,  the  same  confidence 
as  before,  that  the  securit;  and  stability  of  our  position  would 
remain  unassailed."  He  confidently  submitted  to  the  candour 
of  Her  Majesty's  Miniaters,  that  "  placed  as  it  is  amidst  dis- 
tances BO  vafit — amidst  multitudes  so  innumerable — amidst 
peoples  and  sects  various  in  many  things,  but  all  alike  in  this, 
that  they  are  the  lately  conquered  subjects  of  our  race,  alien 
to  them  in  religion,  in  language,  in  colour,  in  habits,  in  all 
feelings  and  interests,  the  Government  of  India  has  bad  soUd 
gronnd  for  the  declaration  more  than  once  made  of  late  years, 
that  the  European  force  at  its  command  is  not  more  than  ade- 
quate for  preserving  the  empire  in  security  and  tranquillity 
even  in  ordinary  times,"  much  less  then,  in  circumstances  of 
political  difficulty.  The  regiments  were,  notwithstanding, 
withdrawn  both  to  the  Crimea  and  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
when  the  mutiny  broke  forth,  the  entire  force  of  European 
infantry  at  all  the  Presidencies  had  been  reduced  to  thirty- 
one  battalions,  and  there  were  only  two  re^ments  between 
Calcutta  and  Agra,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  amidst  a  popula- 
tion of  fifty  millions.  Treble  that  number,  under  a  Gillespie 
or  a  Havelock  would  have  been  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into 
the  mutineers,  and  to  restore  our  authority.  On  the  last  day 
Lord  Dalhousie  presided  in  Council,  he  laid  on  the  table  nine 
Minutes  in  which  he  stated  his  mature  and  final  views  regard- 
ing the  condition  of  the  army  and  the  reqiurements  of  the 
UL  So 
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conntiy.  He  considued  it  eaaeati&l  to  increase  the  Europeao 
battalions  to  thirty-serM,  and  to  reduce  the  sepoy  army  by 
14,000  men,  and  thus  to  protect  the  Government  from  the 
hazard  to  which  it  was  exposed  by  the  disproportion  of  the 
sepoy  force. 

Lwd  Dalhonsie  has  been  charged  not  only  with 


prtiey  ud  tbe  having'  neglected  to  foresee  the  mutiny,  but  ■with 
^'  ■  having  been  himself  the  cause  of  it.  When  the 
intelligence  of  this  catastrophe  reached  England,  the  nation 
became  wild  with  exdtemeut  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the 
emjare, — in  which  it  had  manifested  but  little  interest  b^(»«, 
— and  swelled  with  indignation  at  the  atrodties  of  the  sep<^s. 
In  this  state  of  feeling,  a  national  victim  was  required,  and 
it  was  found  in  the  pei-son  of  the  late  Governor-General.  Those 
who  had  always  been  opposed  to  annexaticoi  came  to  the  con- 
dusion  that  it  had  now  produced  the  result  they  had  long  fore- 
seen, of  shaking  onr  empire  in  India  to  its  foundations.  ^*  Lord 
Dalhonsie's  annexation  policy  has  caused  the  mutiny,"  was 
echoed  through  the  land.  A  dictum  thus  pronounced  by  men 
who  were  supposed  to  understand  India  relieved  the  mind 
from  the  labour  of  thought,  and  became  an  article  of  faith. 
All  his  services  were  forgotten  in  the  tragedy  which  "his 
lust  of  territoiial  aggrandisement "  had  created ;  and  instead 
of  receiving  the  ovation  due  to  a  great  statesman  who  had 
enlarged  the  dominions  of  England,  and  planted  the  seeds  of 
a  great  dvUization  among  a  fifth  of  the  human  race,  his  name 
became  a  scandal  and  a  reproach.  The  investigations  which 
have  since  been  made  have  tended  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
hasty  assumption.  That  the  annexation  by  war  or  la^se  did 
not  create  the  mutiny,  appears  evident  from  the  fact  that 
except  in  the  case  of  Oude,  and  the  little  principahty  of  Jbansi 
under  the  instigation  of  the  enraged  ranee,  none  of  the  annexed 
provinces  manifested  the  slightest  disposition  to  turn  against 
UB  in  the  greiat  crisis.  Sattara  and  Nagpore  were  tranquil. 
Bmmah  was  so  contented  with  its  new  mastera  that  the 
European  corps  stationed  in  it  was  withdrawn  with  safety, 
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and  the  Punjab  was  mainly  instnimeutal  in  putting  down  the 
mutiny.  If  the  annexations  had  created  any  of  that  alarm  for 
their  own  possessions  in  the  minda  of  the  iadependent  princes 
of  India,  Sindia,  Holkai',  the  Ouickwai',  or  the  Nizam,  which 
was  assumed,  the  fairest  opportunity  was  now  presented  to 
them  for  expelling  us  from  India  by  the  revolt  of  the  whole 
native  army,  and  the  extinction  of  our  twithority  in  Hindostan. 
But  ao  exemplary  was  their  loyaity  to  the  British  Government 
in  the  day  of  its  extremity,  that  the  advocates  of  native 
dynasties  have  adduced  it  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
for  maintMuiug  them.  Neither  did  the  sepoys  manifest  any 
feeling  of  irritation  at  the  annexation  even  of  their  own  pro- 
vince. They  took  up  anus  to  avenge,  not  the  deposition  of 
their  sovereign,  but  the  siipposed  attempt  on  their  caste. 
Their  relatives  and  connections  included  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
populati<»i,  as  well  as  the  great  bulk  ctf  the  agricultural 
yeomamy,  and  strange  indeed  would  it  have  been  if  they  had 
remained  inactive  when  the  sepoy  army  was  triumphant  in  its 
rebellion,  and  the  Resident  was  besieged  in  Lucknow.  The 
zemindars  in  Oude,  whom  it  was  the  object  of  the  incorpora- 
tion to  restrain  from  plunder  and  oppression,  did  in  many 
cases  join  the  malcontents  ;  but  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
eclipse  of  our  authority  in  that  province,  neither  sepoy,  nor 
zemindar,  nor  peasant,  appears  to  have  manifested  any  desire 
to  restore  the  king  to  his  throne. 

The  utDmea  ^*  ^°^^  ^^^  ^^  Within  the  compass  of  this  work 

csiueiofibo  to  embrace  the  period  of  the  mutiny.  We  live,  in 
"  fact,  too  near  this  stupendous  evwit,  and  the  feel- 

ings it  has  excited  are  still  too  sensitive,  to  admit  of  a  calm 
and  conclusive  judgment  of  its  origin  and  character.  All  that 
can  be  expected  of  the  present  age  is  to  contribute  individual 
opinions,  more  or  less  valuable,  for  the  examination  of  the 
future  historian.  Under  this  impression,  a  few  brief  remarks 
on  the  mutiny  suggested  by  this  review  of  our  progress  in 
India,  are  oSercd  to  the  candour  of  the  i-eader.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  the  melancholy  events  of  1857  are  to  be  attri- 
2q2 
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bated  to  a  national  revolt  against  our  authority.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  the  irresistible  conclusion  that,  if  this  had  been 
the  case,  we  could  not  have  retained  our  footing  on  the  con- 
tinent, all  the  evidence  which  has  since  been  collected  runs 
conntcr  to  this  hypothesis.  There  was  no  insurrection  in  any 
disttict  of  any  class,  however  lawless,  until  after  our  authority 
had  been  extinguished  by  the  triumph  of  the  sepoys,  ■when 
all  the  vagabonds  were  let  loose  upon  the  country,  and  petty 
and  obscure  chiefs  came  forth,  to  take  advantage  of  the  coO' 
fusion.  In  many  districts,  on  the  contrary,  natives  of  influence 
stepped  forward  and  maintained  order,  till  we  should  return. 
Where  there  were  no  sepoys,  there  was  no  insurrection. 
Wherever  there  was  revolt,  it  was  the  consequence,  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  mutiny.  Neither  does  the  resumption  of 
rent-free  tenures,  thirty  years  before,  appear  to  have  exercised 
any  influence,  as  has  been  asserted,  upon  the  revolt.  The 
province  of  Behar,  with  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  of  a 
martial  character,  had  suffered  more  severely  than  any 
other  province  from  the  oixtration  of  the  resumption  law; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  one  district,  there  was  no  symp- 
tom of  disaffection  till  after  the  mutinous  sepoys  had  been 
allowed,  by  the  weakness  of  the  Greneral  commanding  at 
Dinapore,  to  overspread  it.  We  refer  to  Shahabad,  where 
Koer  Sing,  the  most  influential  of  the  zemindars,  whose  cir- 
cumstances were  irretrievably  embarrassed,  threw  himself  into  - 
the  cause  of  the  mutineers  and  set  the  Government  at  de- 
fiance, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  reUef  from  the  process  of  the 
courts  and  the  pursuit  of  his  creditors.  In  two  of  the  most 
flonrishing  districts  of  Behar,  containing  10,000  square  miles, 
and  filled  with  landholders  whose  fathers  had  felt  the  heavy  hand 
of  resumption,  not  a  finger  was  raised  against  our  Government, 
though  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  corporal'a  guard  left  to 
mdntaiti  our  power.  The  mutiny  has  likewise  been  attributed 
to  the  virtues  of  our  adminietration,  the  introduction  of  female 
schools,  the  spread  of  English  education,  the  railway,  the 
telegraph,  and,  indeed,  to  whatever  contributed  to  leesea  the 
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importance  and  authority  of  the  priesthood.  But  the  sepoys 
knew  nothing  of  English  inBtniction,  and  none  of  our  improve- 
ments had  ever  reached  them.  They  had  been  scmpnlousty 
guarded  by  our  timidity  from  everything  that  could  remotely 
affect  their  religious  prejudices.  The  railroad  was  then  un- 
known out  of  Bengal.  It  was  in  Bengal  that  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood  had  been  most  rudely  shaken  by  a  flood  of 
improvcmente ;  but  the  thirty  milUona  of  Bengalees  never 
dreamt  of  rebellion.  Moreover,  in  no  province  had  those 
measures  and  those  inncvatious  to  which  the  mutiny  has  been 
ascribed  been  introduced  with  more  rapidity  and  vigour  than 
in  the  newly  conquered  province  of  the  Punjab.  In  the 
course  of  seven  years,  the  Lawrences  had  abohshed  suttees 
and  infanticide,  two  practices  ardently  cherished  by  the 
upper  classes ;  they  had  carried  out  an  extensive  plan  of 
resumptions ;  they  had  humiliated  Runjeet  Sing's  ai'istocracy  [ 
established  Enghsh  schoolu;  foetered  female  education,  and 
even  introduced  the  telegraph.  But  the  Sikhs,  instead  of 
making  common  cause  with  the  sepoys,  and  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  re-establish  their  beloved  Khalsa,  hastened  to  assist 
in  putting  down  the  mutineers  and  restoring  our  authority. 
BuiunMof  cb«  "The  mutiny,"  says  Sir  John  Lawrence,  "had 
mnony,  19&7.  jfg  orfgrn  in  the  army  itself ;  it  is  not  attributable 
to  any  external  or  antecedent  conspiracy  whatever,  although  it 
was  afterwards  taken  advantage  of  by  disaffected  persons  to 
compass  their  own  ends;  the  approximate  cause  was  the 
cartridge  affair,  and  nothing  else."  This  assertion,  made  by 
the  highest  authority  on  the  subject,  is  corroborated  by  irre- 
fragable evidence.  Neither  the  old  resumptions,  nor  the 
spread  of  English,  nor  the  attempt  to  teach  females,  nor  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  nor  the  railway,  nor  the  telegraph,  nor  all 
other  causes  which  have  been  conjectured,  put  together,  were 
sufBdeut  to  account  for  the  savage  mutiny  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand sepoys ;  while  the  delirious  alarm  created  by  the  stcry  of 
the  greased  cartridges  is  fully  adequate  to  the  cSect.  The 
sepoy  rebels  only  for  his  pay  or  his  caste.    The  vaiious  muti- 
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uies  which  have  been  enumerated  in  thie  work,  between  1763 
and  1853,  may  all  be  traced  to  one  or  other  of  these  canses. 
The  condition  of  the  sepoy  as  regarded  his  pay  left  him  nothing 
to  desire,  but  the  most  strenuous  eSoi-ts  had  been  made,  after 
the  amyal  of  Lord  Canning',  to  persuade  him  that  bis  religi<Hi 
was  in  danger.  It  was  confidently  affirmed  that  Lord  Canning' 
had  come  out  especially  pledged  to  the  Queen  to  make  all  tbe 
army  Christians,  and  had  undertaken  to  have  all  the  native 
oflicers  ba  dine  at  Government  House.  The  King  of  Oude  had 
left  Lucknow,  and  planted  his  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  his  emissaries  were  bcesaantly  employed  in  inOara- 
ing  the  minds  of  the  sepoys,  as  the  family  of  Tippoo  bad  done 
at  Vellore,  Then  came  the  report  which  spread  like  wild-fire, 
that  the  cartridges  had  been  greased  with  the  fat  of  cows  aod 
pigs,  with  the  object  of  destroj^ng  the  caste  of  both  Mahome- 
dans  and  Hindoos.  The  preposterous  tale  was  believed  by 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  sepoys,  and  a  feeling  of  un- 
controllable alarm  for  their  religion  and  their  caste  spread 
through  eveiy  regiment,  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur,  and  the 
whole  army  was  estinguishod  in  a  blaze  of  mutiny. 
Tiwcii«rt«rof  "^^^  Charter  of  1833  expired  in  1853,  and  a 
18*3;  chmgwit  Btrenaoua  effort  was  made  in  Parliament  to  wrest 
"'™"  the  Government  of  India  from  the  Company,  bat 
the  Whig  Ministry  resolved  to  continue  it  in  their  hands,  until 
Parliament  should  otherwise  ordain.  The  India  BiU  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  a  lucid  speech  of  five 
hours,  which,  considering  that  he  had  been  only  a  few  months 
in  office,  and  was  previously  ignorant  of  India,  exhibited  great 
power  of  analysis,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of  an  enUgbt- 
ened  and  vigorous  administration,  which  has  since  been  fully 
realized.  The  settlement  did  not  last  much  beyond  five  yearp, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  three  chief  mcdificationa 
which  it  embodied.  The  number  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
was  reduced  from  thirty  to  eighteen,  and  the  elimination  was 
performed  by  a  most  ingenious  process  of  baOoting,  devised 
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for  the  occasion.  Of  the  reduced  number  of  Directors,  a 
certain  proportion  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  Orown,  This 
was  no  Bmall  improvement  on  the  old  constitntion  of  the 
Court,  into  which  it  was  impoasible  to  obtain  admission, 
except  after  a  laborious  and  humiliating  canvass,  often  pro- 
longed for  years.  The  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  Com- 
pany's service,  men  like  Malcolm,  Elphinstone,  and  Metcalfe, 
whose  experience  and  inflnence  would  have  been  invaluable  at 
the  India  Houne,  were  thus  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  home 
Government,  from  their  invincible  repugnance  to  this  weari- 
some mode  of  election ;  and  the  vacancies  were  filled  up  with 
bankers  and  brewers,  and  captains  of  ships,  Mid  other  dty 
men,  who  coveted  a  seat  in  the  Direction  for  its  position  and 
its  patronage.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  Minister 
was  enabled  to  call  to  his  ud  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Company's  retired  officers.  A  second  improvement  con- 
sisted in  entrusting  the  GoveAiment  of  Bengal  and  Behar 
to  a  separate  Lieutenant-Oovemor.  These  provinces  con- 
tained a  thriving  population  of  thirty-five  millions,  and  con- 
tributed one-third  of  the  revenues  of  the  whole  empire,  yet 
the  task  of  administering  the  Government  was  still  imposed 
on  the  Governor-General,  when  in  Calcutta,  even  after  bis 
imperial  functions  had  been  doubled.  He  was  generally 
absent  more  than  half  his  time,  and  this  duty  devolved  upon 
the  senior  member  of  Council,  who  sometime  happened  to 
be  a  military  officer,  rewaided  for  services  in  the  field,  or  for 
refonnii^  the  Commissariat  at  Madras,  by  a  seat  at  the  Coundl 
Board  and  £10,000  a-year.  Under  this  anomalous  system  there 
were  no  fewer  than  ten  successive  Governors  and  Deputy 
Governors  of  Bengal  in  the  course  of  eleven  years.  Happily 
Mr. — now  Sir  Frederick — Halliday  continued  to  hold  the  post 
of  Secretary  throughout  this  period  of  permanent  instability 
end  inevitable  weakness,  and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  his  local 
knowledge  and  experience,  his  sound  judgment  and  great 
diligence  that  the  administration  exhibited  any  degree  of 
.epirit^  or  even  consislenc^.    His  long  and  eminent  services 
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were  rewarded  by  Hie  first  appointment  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Goremorship.  By  a  third  provision  in  the  Charts,  the 
patronage  of  the  Civil  Service  was  withdrawn  from  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  make  way  for  the  principle  of  nnreeerved 
oompeUtion.  This  system  has  entirely  changed  the  character 
of  the  service,  but  there  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficient  time 
to  estimate  its  full  effect  oa  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire.  It  possesses  many  advantages,  but  is  not,  of  conrse, 
without  its  drawbacks.  At  all  events,  the  new  dasg  of  men 
whom  it  introdnces  into  the  service  have  the  advantage  <rf  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  before  them.  The  nomiuatdon 
system,  with  all  its  tendency  to  jobbery,  did  produce  a  fine 
body  of  public  servante,  who  were  invariably  distingnishod 
by  the  honourable  bearing  and  high  principle  of  Euglisb 
gentlemen,  and  who,  with  few  exceptions,  threw  their  whole 
soul  into  their  work  and  took  a  pride  in  the  efficient  perform- 
tmce  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  higher  respond* 
bilities  of  office  devolve  on  those  who  have  entered  the  service 
by  competition,  they  will  be  found  equally  competent  to  repre- 
sent the  dignity  of  British  power  among  the  nobles  and  princes 
of  India,  and  equally  anxioos  to  couciUato  the  confidence  of 
the  people  by  their  consideration  and  kindness. 

The  East  India  Company  feU  with  the  mntiny 
imucompani',  of  1857.  That  catastrophe  would  equally  have 
'**'■  occurred,  if  the  government  had  been  in  the  hands 

of  the  Crown.  Indeed,  the  Board  of  Control  hivd  been  for 
more  than  seventy  years  the  mainspring  of  authority,  aod  the 
Court  was  little  more  than  the  medium  of  making  pubtic  its 
decisions.  If  any  portion  of  the  responsibility  of  the  mutiny 
was  attached  to  the  authorities  in  En^and,  it  belonged  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  who,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  the  deUberate  opinion  of  successive  Governors- 
General,  and  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Dalhonsie,  withdrew 
tlie  Enropean  regiments,  which  formed  "  the  essential  element 
of  our  strength."  Bat  when  the  appalling  crisis  came,  the 
national  feeling  sought  relief  and  comfort,  both  with  regivd 
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to  the  past  and  the  future,  ia  cbanginff  the  organs  of  govem- 
meat,  and  the  East  India  tJompany  was  required  to  resign 
its  power.  Its  work  was  accomplished,  and  the  cycle  of  its 
existence  completed.  It  was  created  by  the  Crown,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
British  commerce  to  the  East;  and  it  transferred  to  the 
Crown,  on  relinquishing  its  functions,  an  empire  more  magni- 
ficent than  tiiat  of  Rome.  Its  political  power  began  with  the 
battle  of  Plassj ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  century,  its 
servants  abroad,  contrary  to  every  injunction  from  home,  but 
acting  under  the  influence  of  an  irresistible  impulse,  extended 
its  authority  over  the  whole  continent.  A  company  of  mer- 
chants in  London  thus  became  the  instrument,  under  the 
mysterious,  but  wise  and  benignant  agency  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, of  establishing  the  British  empire  in  India,  with  all  its 
attendant  blessings,  and  of  leading  the  way  to  the  extension 
of  European  supremacy  throughout  Asia. 
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a  Vol,  r. ;  b  VoL  U. ;  e  Vol.  III. 

Abdalses,  their  origin,  a  264. 

Abdoolla  Khan,  the  Syud,  ftgalsts  Ferokshare  to  mount   the  throne,  a 
seta  np  another  ampsror  ;  is  defeated,  a  190. 

Aborigines  of   India,   their  creed  and   langiuges ;  dislodged  bf  s 
invaders,  a  2. 

A^m,  Mr.  John,  QoTernot-Oeneral,  ad  interim,  peisecat«a  the  press,  *nd 
deatrojB  its  freedom,  b  3S1. 

AdH  Shah,  of  Beajapors,  joioa  the  confederacy  eguDst  the  Porh^nese,  uid  is 
defeated,  a  118. 

Adili,  the  last  emperor  of  the  Soor  dynasty,  a  101  and  102. 

Adoption,  arguments  for  permitting  it,  c  401. 

AfghanisUu,  expedition  to,  c  13&;  authorized  by  Sir  Joliu  Hobhouae,  c  133 ; 
objectioQB  of  great  Btilesman  to  it,  c  13.1 ;  its  chaiaoter,  c  134  ;  strength 
of  the  expeditionary  foroa,  c  141 ;  advance  of  the  army,  c  144 ;  difflcalties 
of  its  progreae;  reaches  Can dahar,  ol45;  captures  Ghuznee,  c  147;  rtftehes 
Cabul,cl4S;  determination  to  retain  the  force,  e  150;  porUous  state  of  the 
Government,  c  160;  Court  of  Directors  advise  retiring,  Lord  AucklaDd 
resolves  to  remaia,  c  169:  retraachment  of  stipenda,  and  revolt,  c  171 ; 
the  army  annihilated,  and  British  antliorityeitiaguished,!;  195;  remarkx 
on  theenuedilion,  c  233  ;  reoonquest  of  Afghanistan  b j  the  army  of  retri- 
bution,fl223i  retirament  from  the  country,  c  228. 

Afghans  of  OriBsa  rebel,  and  are  eilingnishod,  a  216. 

Agency  houses  in  Calcutta,  their  origin,  prosperity  and  downfall,  c  79. 

Agnew,  Mr.  TauH.  murdered  at  Mooltan,  c  313. 

■    dynaatj  of  Niiam  Shah  eslablished,  a 

dod  by  Chand  Sultana,  a  120  ,  capture .__    ....      ... 

ly  Malik  Amber,  a  128 ;  the  king  attacks  the  Fortnguese,  and  is 
repulsed,  a  119  i  absorbed  in  the  Mogul  empire,  a  137. 

Ahmed  Shah,  Abdalea,  liia  early  hiatory  and  progress  ;  invades  (he  Pnafab; 
defeated  at  Sirhind,  a  265  ;  invades  India  a  second  time,  a  3G6  j  his  third 
invasion ;  sacks  Solhi,  a  267 ;  defeats  the  Mahrattaa  at  Fsniput,  a  291. 

Ahmed  Shah,  the  Mogul,  ascends  the  throne  of  Delhi,  a  265. 
re,  a  powerful  Hindoo  monarchy  in  1191,  a  41. 

..r  Klian  arrives  at  Cabui  and  assumes  the  command,  cl84;  dictates 
a  treaty,  c  185  ;  assassinaCes  Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  c  189 ;  defeated  at  Jellala- 
bad,  c  209  ;  sends  his  prisoners  to  Toorkislaa,  c  222 ;  defeated  at  Tezsen, 
e222. 

Akbar,  the  Mogul  emperor  ;  hia  birth,  a  99  ;  ancceeda  to  the  throne,  a  103 ; 
defeats  Uemu  at  Fanipnt,  a  104;  becomte  bis  own  master  at  ^hleen; 
constitution  of  his  army,  a  105 ;  revolt  of  his  generals,  a  106 ;  full 
establishment  of  hia  authority,  a  107;  intermarries  with  Hindoo  priDcesseB, 
a  108 ;  oonqners  Chittore  and  Ouzerat,  a  109  ;  and  Bengal,  a  111 ;  revolt 
and  subjugation  of  his  Mogul  generals,  a  112 ;  cunquera  Cashmere,  a  113 ; 
defeated  by  the  Ehyberees  ;  conquers  Sinde  and  Candahar,  a  114  ;  attaokn 
and  oapturee  Ahmednugur,  a  121 ,  his  death,  a  122 ;  his  character  and 
inatitutiona ;  his  religious  views  and  toleration,  a  123 1  his  revenue  system 


Aib^ri 


ftod  the  diridon   of  the  em^ce,  a  1S4 ;  hia  tnilitajy  ByaMin,    and  the 

economy  of  his  court,  a  1S6. 
Albuquenjn^  the  gresteet  of  all  the  Paitag:ue9e  ylceioye,  a  89 ;  raiseg  the 

colomal  power  of  the  Fortugueae  to  its  Bununit ;  liis  bade  treatment  uid 

death,  a  90. 
Alaiander  the  Great,  hia  eipedition  to  India,  a  12 ;    defeats  PoruB,  and  the 

CothoiaaB,  a  13;  his  arm;  retuses  to  crosa  tlie  SutJege  ;  hia  grand  viewg; 

builds  Aleiondm;  dies  ttt  Bab;loQ,  a  14 ;  hia  fame  spread  throughout  the 

All  Qohor,  son  of  the  emperor,  escapes  from  Delhi  aod  enl«ia  Behar;  besieges 
Potua ;  retires,  a  3B4;  occepta  a  donation  from  Clive,  a,  2S5, 

jUi  Hsrdan,  betrays  Candohor  to  Shah  Jehon;  his  great  public  irorks  and 
bia  canal,  a  139. 

All  Morod,  hia  perfidy;  obtains  the  turban  by  fraud;  deoeiTes  Sir  O.  Napier; 
deceives  Ueer  Booatnm,  and  urges  the  Ameers  to  rebel,  c  242. 

All  Tardy  Ehao.  viceroy  of  Bengal ;  marches  into  Orissa,  a  224 ;  encounlcTB 
the  Mabrattita  on  his  retuni,  a  225 ;  barasaed  by  continual  MohiatU 
invasion,  a  227 ;  relieUion  of  UuaCapha,  a  228 ;  resigns  Oriasa,  and  pays 
chnui  to  the  Mahrattjta,  a  229  ;  his  death,  a  2G9. 

Aliirall,  battle  of,  c  293. 

Alla-ood-deen,  GhlLsye,  conducts  the  firat  Mohomedan  expedition  across  the 
Nerbudda ;  takes  Deogur ;  aaaasainates  his  uncle,  a  54 ;  conquers  Guzerat, 
a  55;  captures  Chittore,  a  56;  eitinguishes  the  Belial  dynasty,  a  67; 
sends  sDccessive  expeditions  to  the  Deccau,  as  far  sa  Cape  Comonn,  and 
acquiree  eitroordiiiBiT  wealth,  a  68  ;  hia  deatb,  a  69. 

Alla.aod.deen,  Uhory,  defeats  Bviam,  a  39 ;  sacks  Ghuznee ;  is  defeated  and 
captured  by  the  Beljuka  aniT restored  to  power;  his  death,  n  40. 

Almeyda,  the  first  Portuguese  viceroy  of  India  ;  attacked  by  tbe  Egyptian  and 
Ouzeratce  Qeets,  a,  88 ;  death  of  hia  eon  and  his  own  great  success,  a  S9. 

Almora,  conquest  of,  b  298. 

Aiumgeer,  eniperor  of  Delhi,  eseassinated  by  Qhaiee-ood-deon,  a  288. 

Aluptugeen,  governor  of  Candabar,  bocomes  independent,  a  27. 

Amalgamation  of  the  troops  of  the  Crown  and  the  Company,  eujoined  on  Lord 
Oomwallis,  i  9 ;  approved  by  Pitt,  i  48;' and  by  Dundas;  Lord  Com- 
imllia'a  scheme  rejected  by  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  b  G3. 

Ameer  Khan,  hia  rise,  b  134;  joins  Holkar,  b  135;  plunders  the  Rajpoot  states, 
6  208 ;  attacks  Magpore,  i  233 ;  repulsed  by  the  raja's  tiODps,  b  235  ;  full 
establishment  and  sttengti  of  his  power,  6  304  ;  bis  exactions  from  tho 
Holkar  state,  b  325 1  sides  with,  the  British  Government,  and  becomes  an 
Independent  prtncfi,  b  330. 

Amherst,  Lord,  Govemor-Generol,  b  379;  engages  in  tbe  Barmeae  war,  b  385; 
his  anneiationa,  6  399;  eipeditiou  against  Eburtpore,  b  402;  created  an 
earl,  b  410;  disastrous  financial  leauTts  of  his  administration,  6  411  ;  his 
lenity  towards  the  press,  b  411;  bis  departure  from  India,  5418. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  and  restoration  of  the  foruigo  settlements,  b  113. 

Andra  dynasty,  extent  and  duration  of  its  power,  a  20. 

Angria,  Conajee,  the  Mahratla  pirate,  fortifies  Gheriah,  beats  an  English  and 
Portuguese  fleet,  and  captures  three  Dutch  vessels,  a,  268 ;  Gheriah 
captured  by  Clive  and  Watson,  a  269. 

Annexation  of  lapsed  principalilies ;  opinion  of  Lord  DalhouBie,  c  387 ;  fixed 
principls  established  by  the  Home  authorities,  e  388 ;  opposed  by  a  party  in 
England,  i;400;  the  annexation  policy,  attributed  to  Lord  Dalhouaie;  exo^ 
mfnation  of  the  three  cases  on  which  the  assumption  rests,  c  397 ;  extent 
of  Lord  Dalhousia's  responaibtlity,  c  399. 

Annngpal,  the  Hindoo  king  of  the  Punjab,  attacks  If  ahmood  of  Qhaznee,  and 
ii  totally  defeated,  a  30. 

Anwar-ood-deen,  appointed  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  ;  founds  the  family  of  the 
Nabobs,  a  281 ;  stUcks  the  French  at  Madioa  and  ia  defeated,  a  285 , 
defeated  and  slain  at  Ambooi,  a  241. 
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Arabs,  enlisted  in  Ittrge  DumberB  by  the  Decon  princes,  t  363 ;  their  obstinate 
defence  of  fort^f  353. 

Argoom,  battle  of.  b  151. 

Arm;  of  the  Company  reduced  b;  Lord  Eardloge,  c  304. 

Arnee,  iadecidve  action  before,  betneea  Coote  and  Hyder,  a  399. 

Airaa,  battle  of,  gamed  by  Colonel  Keating  ovac  the  Mahrsttas,  a  369. 

Assam,  conquest  of,  b  392. 

Aeseergur,  besiegeii  and  captnred,  b  365. 

Agave,  battle  of,  b  149. 

Auckland,  Lord,  Go vemor- General,  cXVi;  difflonltdes regaidiug  Peraia.  Basnn, 
and  Afghanifltan,  c  131;  liia  adyisere,  e  123;  reeolves  to  depose  Dost 
Mahomed  and  elevata  Shah  Soojah,  c  130;  forms  the  tripartite  treaty, 
e  182  ;  expedition  to  Afghanistan,  c  132  ;  his  manifesto,  c  134 ;  persists 
in  the  eipeditiOQ  after  the  relief  of  Herat,  f  140;  occupation  of  Afghanistao, 
cl60;  created  an  earl,  cl&2;  embarrassments  ot  the  GoTeromenl,  c  160  ; 
Bipulsion  of  the  British  from  Afghanistan,  o  19S ;  Lord  Auckland's  des- 
pondency and  wosknesB,  cl96;  quite  India,  c 200. 

Aurunjtzebs,  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Deccau,  a  141 ;  attacks  Qolconda  and 
bums ■  Hyderabad,  a  142;  attacks  Beejapore;  recalled  to  Delhi  by  his 
father's  illness,  a  143;  his  chare.oter,  a  144;  defeats  Dara,  enters  Delhi, 
deposes  Shah  Jehan,  and  mounts  the  throne,  a  146 ;  disposea  of  his 
brothers,  a  148;  his  illuBse  and  recovery,  u  149 ;  reaches  the  height  of 
his  prosperity,  o  162 ;  renews  the  war  with  Bevajee,  a.  162 ;  invades  the 
Khyber,  and  is  baffled,  a  164 ;  peiHeculfls  the  Hindoos,  and  imposes  the 
ja2ia,a\fib\  his  grand  expedition  to  the  Deccan,  a  171;  disastrous  inva- 
sion  of  the  Concan,  a  172 ;  conquers  end  extinguishes  Beejapore,  a  173  ; 
puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Galconda,  a  174 ;  hia  conduct  towards  the 
English,  a  212,  213;  his  increasing  embarrassments  in  his  conilirt  with  the 
Mahrattas,  a  180 ;  makes  overtures  to  them,  and  retires  discomflted  to 
Ahmednugur ;  his  death,  a  181 ;  and  character,  a  182. 

Aylah-bye,  hfr  magnificent  administration  of  the  Holkar  state  for  thirty 
years,  6  133. 

Baher,  his  early  career,  a91 ;  his  five  eipeditdons  to  India,  o  92  ;  defeats  the 
emperor,  and  captures  DeUii,  a  93 ;  defeats  Rsna  Bunga,  a  94  ;  conquers 
Chunderee,  Oude,  and  Behar  ;  bis  death  and  character,  a  95. 

Baeza.bj'e,  widow  of  Dowlut  Boo  Bindia,  ad<nits  a  son,  c  29  ;  mouopoliaoa  all 
power,  c  29;  collision  with  l^o  raja,  c  30;  interference  of  the  British 
Government,  «  30 ;  obliged  to  retire  from  the  conntry,  c30. 

Bahadoor  Shah  succeeds  Auniugsebe,  a  132 ;  his  death,  a  185. 

Balmdoor  Bhah,of  Guzerat,  his  aggressive  wars,  a  96;  defeated  by  Homayoon ; 

Baliminy  dynasty ;  its  establishment  in  the  Deccas  by  Hussna  Ounga;  extent 
'  '  ""    reaches  the  summit  of  proBpority,  o  81 ;  the  king. 


Bajee  Hao  becomes  Peshwa;  impetuosity  o 
into  Malwa,  a  193  ;  obtains  itie  choat  of 


Guzerat,  o  194 ;  defeats  Dhabairy 
ana  maKes  [ue  anceewr  of  the  Ouickwar  family  guardian  of  his  infant  son  ; 
convention  with  the  liizam,  a  196 ;  obtains  Jl^nsi ;  Malwa  couceded  to 
bim,  a  196  ;  marches  to  the  gates  of  Delhi  and  retiree,  a  197 ;  defeats  the 
Nizam  at  Bbopal,  □  198 ;  Me  death,  and  character ;  consolidation  of  the 
Hahratta  power  under  him,  a  226. 

Bajee  Bao,  the  2nd ;  the  tbione  bequeathed  to  him  l>y  Hadhoo  Bao ;  his 
character,  b  59 ;  plots  and  counter-plots  at  Foona,  i  60 ;  he  enocceds  as 
Peehwa ;  gets  rid  of  Nana  Fumuvese,  b  61 ;  designs  the  asaassination  of 
Dowlut  Kao  Sindia,  b  62.    Set  Pbshwa. 

Balajee  Viehwunath,  his  origin;  rises  to  the  offloe  of  Peibwa;  his  enei^ 
a  187  ;  obtains  great  privileges  from  Hussein  Ali ;  obMrrationa  on  then, 
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a  ISS-  the  privilegea  confirmed  by  the  emperor;  lifl  reorgsuiiMfl  tha 
Hahntta  polit;  ;  his  death,  a  192. 

BaUjee  Btm,  auccoeds  Bajea  Rao  as  Tealiwa,  a  22B  ;  obtains  the  anpreme 
sntbority  among  the  llaliralta*,  a  252 ;  attacks  Salabut  Jong,  and  ia 
deteaUd  by  Buaay,  a  263 ;  ravages  the  Camafio ;  Mahratta  syBlom  of 
plundering,  a  255;  senda  a  great  armyagainat  Uie  AbdaleeB,  a2S9;  which 
U  delMted  at  Paniput,  a  291 ;  dies  of  a  broken  he»rt(tt 292. 

EaUnoe  of  power  la  India  eitiuguiahed  by  the  battle  of  Kurdla,  b7S. 

BalMore,  eatabliahment  of  the  Company's  factory  at,  a  207. 

£appa,  the  Bajpoot;  bia  eiploita;  attacks  the  Mahomedans,  a  21;  placed  OD 
the  throne  of  Chittoie,  a  26 ;  goes  to  Khoraaan,  and  marries  Mahomedan 
wives,  a  26. 

Bareiily,  inaurrectien  at,  b  301, 

Bartow  SirOeorge,  Governor- General  aa interim,  6  !89;  his  antecedontB  and 
his  character,  b  190 ;  resolvos  to  apaet  the  policy  of  Lord  Wellealey,  b  190 ; 
withdraws  fi-om  his  alliances,  b  191 ;  adda  two  declaratory  articles  to  the 
i»»tt^  nriit^  Siiidia  and  Holkar,  and  neutralises  them,  a  196;  abandons 
ilundor,  6  196  1  interposea  at  Hyderabad  to  advantage,  *  2<M ; 
,v.-~-  ■.-.  concede  the  demands  of  the  Peshwa,  b  206;  Governor  of 
Madras,  6  236 ;  his  great  unpopularity,  b  236  ;  treatment  of  Mr.  Shersoo, 
b  237  ;  the  Camatic  Commission,  b  237  ;  hia  proceedings  stir  up  a  mutiny 
of  the  European  officers,  J  238 ;  his  Ermneaa  ijuells  il,  6  243 ;  his  reoal, 

Baaseiu  memorable  treaty  o(,  b  110 ;  gives  nmhrage  to  Sindia  and  the  raja  of 
Nagpore,  and  leads  to  a  war,  b  142. 

Beder  ;  one  of  the  principalities  which  arose  on  the  rains  of  the  Bahminj  king- 
dom, under  the  Bereed  Shahy  dynasty,  a  83,  114. 

Useiapore;  becomes  independent  under  tb*  AdH  ^hahy  dynasty,  a  83,  IIS; 
the  great  euo  cast  by  Eoomy  Khan,  a  117 ;  attacked  by  Aumngiebe, 
a  113;  a^in  invaded  by  liim,  a  173 ;  eitinction  of  the  kingdom  ;  magni- 
•     flcent  odffioBS  of  its  princes,  a  171. 

Beeiuynugur,  foundation  of  the  Hindoo  Magdom  of,  o  68  ;  the  king  conslanOy 
irorated  by  th«  Bahmiuy  armies ;  he  enlists  Uahomedans  ;  his  continued 

J^in  p^c^  "entire  defeat  of  the  Himfco  siiiy  at  TeUicotla,  a  116 ; 

eitinction  of  the  kingdom,  a  117. 
Begums  of  Oude,  demand  the  treasures  and  j^eora  said  to  be  bequeathed  to 
^^  them  by  the  vizier ;  the  demand  compromised  by  the  Heaident,  a  318  ;  the 

vizier  at  Ghunar  obtains  Hastings^s  consent  to  deapoil  tbem,  a  118;  they 

are  deprived  of  their  wealthand  their  lands,  o419;  their  servanta  tortttre^ 

a  120  ;  their  jagecrs  restored,  a  421. 
B«n»],  the  Hindoo  dynaaty  of,  in  the  Beccan,  estinguished,  o  67. 
Bololi  Lodi,  emperor  of  I>«lhi;  his  ancestry;  incessant  wars  with  Jonnpore, 


Bflnfleld,  Paul,  his  humble  positioninthaseryiee;  his  demand  of  23  lacs  he  had 
advanced  to  the  Habob,  and  on  the  cropa  oi  Tanjore  a  380  ;  creates  eight 
members  of  Parliament  with  the  funds  of  the  Nabob;  consigned  to 
infamy  by  Burke,  a  136  ;  gains  60  lacs  by  the  pajmentof  theNabob'sdebU 
without  enquiry,  a437. 

Beoiral,  introduction  o(  bi-abmina  and  kayuats,  o26;  Hmdoo  power  eitin- 
WBhed,«45;  revolta  from  the  throne  of  Ddhi,a«3;  reconquered  by 
Akbar  a  112  ■  eatablisbment  of  Portuguese  power  in  it,  a  137  ;  its  total 
eitinction,  o  139 ;  first  ealablishment  of  the  Eaat  India  Company,  a  206  j 
abandoned  by  Charnock,  a  213  ;  he  returns  and  founds  Calcutta,  a  214; 
fifty  years  cunteat  between  the  Company  and  the  Nabob,  a  220 ;  devastated 
by  the  Mahrattaa,  a  228 ;  comes  under  tte  authority  of  the  English,  a  280  ; 


injurious  eftoot  of  the  double  GoTemment  eatabliBhed  by  Clive,  a  842 ; 
ita  missnble  oondition  1767.1772,  a  Sib ;  created  into  b  LieQten&nt-QoTer- 
nonhip,  ciiG, 
Bontiiiok,  Lord  William,  Qoveruor  of  Madras ;  recalled  on  Ihe  Vdlore  mutiBy, 
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6211;  appointed  Governor-General,  c  1;  his  economical  reductions,  c  L , 

"le  ball  bfttta  order,  c2;  anncieB  Cachar,  cll;  anneiesCoorg,  cU; 

iu  terf  ere  oce  policy,  cli;  deprives  the  raja  of  Myeore  of  his  goveni. 
c  20  1  threaloDH  the  Kin^  of  Oude  to  take  over  the  whole  adminia- 

^n,  c  26  ;  supported  in  this  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  o27  ;  meeUng 

with  RuQJeot  Sing  at  Roopiir,  c  *1 ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Sinde,  c  43  ;  hJB 
great sdmiQ iatritive  refomiB,  cii  ;  settlement  of  the  north-weat  provinces, 
ci7;  originates  the  employment  of  natives  in  the  pubUc  service,  e  49 ; 
kbolishea  snttoes,  c  51 ;  modiUes  tho  Ilindoo  law  of  iaheritance,  c  66 ; 
admits  native  ChriBtiane  to  office,  c  67 ;  suppresses  thugeee,  c  58;  en. 
oonmces  steam  nsv^ation,  c  60 ;  labours  in  the  cause  of  education,  c  63 ; 
establiBhee  the  medical  college,  c  68 ;  financial  results  of  his  administni- 
tioQ,  0  78  ;  remarifl  ou  it,  c  80. 

Berar,  becomes  independent  under  the  Imad  Shahy  dynasty,  a  86 ;  absorbed 
in  the  kingdom  of  AhmadQUgar,  b114;  ceded  to  Akbar  byChand  Bultana, 
a  131,     For  the  Bhonslay  dynasty,  <M  Naoporb. 

Bbw-ut,  the  earlieat  king  of  India,  o  2. 

BbaTulpore,  the  khan  of,  welcomes  Captain  Barnes,  c  ■ 
Hoolraj,  c  319. 
leds,  civilized  by  i 

Bhoje  raja,  hia  peaceful  and  illustrious  reign,  a 

Bhopal,  noble  conduct  of  the  ra^a  to  Qeneral  Qoddard,  not  forgotten  by  the 
British  Government,  a  368  i  invaded  by  Sindia  and  Nagpore,  A  S06  ;  saved 
by  the  interaiBition  of  the  British  Government,  b  307;  treaty  with  the 
stale  in  1817,  6  332;  great  talents  of  the  Begum,  and  her  admirable  admin- 
istration ;  adorned  with  the  Star  of  India,  c  22. 

Bhartpore,  founded  by  the  Jauts,  a  202  ;  the  failure  of  tht  siege  in  1806,  6  178  j 
treaty  with  the  raja,  b  173 ;  Doorjun  Saul  seizes  tho  government  in  1826, 
(403;  collects  a  large  army  and  defies  the  Government,  £406;  second 
siege  and  capture,  b  407 ;  disgraceful  plunder,  b  409 ;  effects  of  the  capture 
in  India,  6  410. 

Bidgegur,  ceptuied  by  the  English ;  the  troops  divide  40  lacs  of  booty  among 
themselves,  a  417. 

Bird,  Mr.  Robert,  his  eminent  services  in  the  settlement  of  the  north-west 
provinces,  c48. 

Bird,  Mr,  Wilberf orca,  Deputy- Governor  of  Bengal,  improves  the  condition  of 
the  magistracy,  and  raises  the  pay  of  the  Darogas,  c  268 ;  instnunental  in 
abolishing  lotteries,  c  269 ;  and  slavery,  c  270. 

Black  Hole,  the  tragedy  of,  a  273. 

Board  of  Control,  established  by  Mr.  Pitt,  a433 ;  Board  of  Customs,  Salt,  and 
Opium  abolishedin  Calcutta,  c430;  Board  of  Eevenue  left,  e 430 ;  Military 
Board  abolIshtd,e48i.  ' 

Bombay,  the  port  acquired  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  a  208;  the  Presidency 
enlarged  by  the  terrilories  taken  from  the  Peahwa,  b  365. 

Bombay,  President  and  Council;  offer  assistance  lo  Bachoba;  capture  Sal. 
Bette,o858;  conclude  the  treaty  of  Snrat  with  Raghoba,  a  359;  which 
is  disallowed  at  Calcutta,  a  360 ;  despatch  an  army  to  Poonah  in  the 
cause  of  Kaghoba.  a  366  ;  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Woraaum,  a  867  - 
whieh  the  Council  repudiate,  o3fi9.  ' 

Boodh,  hia  birth,  religion  and  death,  a  II. 

Boodhism  spreads  through  Ceylon,  Tibet,  Tartary,  and  China,  a  11. 

Boodhisia  expelled  from  India,  a  18. 

Boorhanpore  captured,  b  150. 

Boorbon,  Isle  of,  captured  by  an  English  force,  6  248. 

■' Kit,  Major,  his  eminent  servics  at  JellaJahad,  e205i  political  agent  at 
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LnodUna,  c  283 ;  his  efforta  to  ooUect  mpplies  daring  the  first  Sikh  ww, 
c  28S ;  his  death  >t  Pmiweshnhar,  c  291. 

Brnmlia,  his  worsliip  BuMoedB  the  laBtitntea  of  Mnnoo.  a  6. 

Buckingliinii,  Mr.  J.  S.,  banished  from  India  by  Mr.  Adiim,  b  382. 

Bulbnn,  emperor  nf  Delhi,  his  eiempUry  reinn,  a  61. 

Bnonaparto  senda  a  large  armament  to  Pondiohorry,  after  the  peace  of  AmiOQS, 
w&ch  Lord  Wellesley  does  not  aUow  lo  land,  4  118. 

Bnrmah ;  riee  and  prograaa  of  Burmese  power,  6  392 ;  hanghty  treatment  of 
BritiBhtnyoy«,^3l3  ;  oonqueets  of  the  Burmese  1815-2a,  *  384 ;  origin  of 
the  first  war,  b  385 ;  fanit j  arrangementa  of  the  campaign,  *  S87  ;  die- 
MteratEamoo,  1388;  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  Rangoon,  S389;  aicfc- 
iiese  and  mortality,  S390;  army  advances  to  PromftSSSS;  negoliaiiona 
for  peace,  b  395;  final  engagement,  6  397;  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  b  398; 
remarks  oo  the  war  b  398 ;  second  Burmese  war,  c  360 ;  oreaniiaUon  of 
the  force,  c  368;  capture  of  Rangoon,  c  369 ;  war  closed  mtioot  a  treaty, 
c371  ■  aSneiation  of  Pegu,  o372. 

Bume*  Capt.,  proceeds  up  the  Indus  with  the  dray  horees  for  Runjeet  Sing, 
c37'  honourably  wBleomed  by  him.  c38;  aont  on  a  mission  to  Cabul, 
cl24'  his  ncgoiiationa  with  the  Dost,  el24;  hia  false  posilion,  el25; 
failnranf  his  mission,  and  his  departure  from  Cabal,  cl29i  knighted, 
7152  ;  murdered  on  the  2nd  Nov.  ikl,  c  17*. 

BuHsy,  makea  Salabul  Jung  aoohadar,  a  2*5 ;  obUinfl  lar^  donations  from 
him  a  '253  ■  olitaina  the  nartbem  airoars,  and  eetablishea  a  great  French 
oow'er  in  the  Decoan,  a  264  ;  captures  the  English  factories  on  tho  ooast, 
a  257  ■  his  character  and  progresa:  his  power  eitinguished  by  Lally, 
a  258  ■'  returns  to  India  at  the  end  of  twenty.four  years,  and  reaches  the 
ooa8t,'a404;  bis  operations  at  Cuddfllore  suspended  by  tho  news  of  pe«Be 
between  Trance  and  England,  o40S. 

Buxar,  the  Nabob  Viiier  defeated  at  the  batUe  of,  a  805.  ^      _.    ,, 

Byram  of  Ghnznee,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  puts  Seif-ood-deen  to  death; 
defwled  by  Alla-ood-deen;  his  death,  o39^ 

Cabral,  conducts  the  second  Portngnese  eipodition  to  India,  and  discoTera 
Braull  a  86  •  intrigues  against  him  at  Calicut ;  he  seizes  Moonsh  vessala 

Cahurl^u^^  by  a  BnHsh  ^y,  c  148  ;toops  turned  o"*?' the  BaU  Hissar, 
e  157  ■  SsurreoUon  of  the  2nd  Not.  1841,  c  173 ;  inactivity  of  the  polKioil 
and  military  chiefs,  c  175;  the  envoy  calls  up  a  reinforcement  from  Can- 
dahar  which  returns  after  a  few  marches,  cl79-,  heorders  Gen.  Sale  tore- 
turn  W  he  proceeds  on  to  JellaUbad,  c  178 ;  spread  of  the  insurrection, 
C176-  fatal  error  in  the  conatmotion  of  the  oantonnientB,c  177  i  Brigadier 
Shelton  made  second  in  command,  c  181 ;  his  impr^cticsbletemper,  cl81; 
thdajit  action,  28rd  Nov.,  c  188;  negotiations  with  the  insurgent  chiefs, 
c  18?^  treaty  Jf  Utb  Dec  violated  by  the  chiefs,  c  186 ;  assasKnation  of  Bir 
W  MacnaKbteQ,cl89i  renewed  negotiations  with  Major  Pottii^er,  c  190 : 
new  treMr  «192i  retreat  of  the  army,  cVl;  ite  uneiampled  misery, 
c  193  ■  surrender  of  the  ladies  and  officers,  c  193 ;  total  eitiootion  of  the 
force,'cl95-  character  and  effects  of  the  natastrophe,  e  195 ;  second  eipe. 
ditbn  to  CabuL  i;217;  the  city  reoocupied,  c22Si  rescue  of  the  Bribeh 
prisoners  and  bostages,  c  226;  deetruetion  of  the  great  bazaar,  c  227; 
Separtnre  of  the  British  army,  0  228. 

ranha/eamnaieu  in,  b  392;  annexed  by  Lord  W.  Bentmck,  c  11. 

?t?.:nm^im£tion  of.  a  214;  its  fortification,  a  216;  the  Mahratta  ditch, 
a 227 ;  iW  defenceless  state  in  1756,  a271 ;  beeieged  by  Seraja  Dowlam 
n 272- surrenders-  tragedy  of  tho  Rlack Hole,  o  278;  recaptured  by  CUve, 
a  276';  becomes  the  capital  of  Bengal,  aB48. 

f  imiih.  noiincil.  its  atrocious  conduct  regarding  the  transit  duties,  a  301; 
^M  war  on  Meer  Cassim,  a  802 ;  its  rapacity  on  the  eleratlon  of  Nnjum- 

Calicut,  becomes  independent  in  the  ninth  century,  n  22  j  the  Zamorin  tcodnt 
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fluftret  FortugBose  expeditkm,  aSS;  hs  atUoka  Ihe  FoitngntM,  Knd  1* 

defeated,  a  119. 
unpboll,  Capt.,  his  efforts  to  eradicate  human  aacrifloeB  in  Qoomeoor,  e  109. 
inals  of  tlie  Mogul  dynftsty,  restored  by  Lord  Haatings,  cBOb;  tlie  great 

Ganges  Canal,  de^Kned  by  Col.  Caatley,  c,  305:  began  by  Lord  Auckland, 


rdinge,  c307|  eaergetic  efforts  af  Lord  Dalbousie  to 
._j  ...J  ^Qja^gd  by  CoL  Cautlsy,  c*S7;  Barea 


worka  snapended  by  Lord  Ellenboroitgh, 
lorward  byLordHi    "  ""-  '      " 

complete  it,  c  437;  constructed  and  finiahed  by  .        . 
Dooab  Canal  in  the  Punjab,  projected  b;  Lord  Dalhoosie  and  executed  bf 
Col.  Napiar,  c3o9. 

Candahar,  betrayed  by  AU  Herdan  to  the  Ut^nla,  a  139 ;  reconqnered  by  the 
Fersianat  three  unsuccessful  efforts  to  retake  It  by  the  Mogtils,  a  140; 
captured  by  the  eipeditionary  force,  in  1839,  c  145;  disaffection  of  the 
Dooraneea,  c  167;  their  tola!  discomatvrs,  cl6tt;  progress  of  events 
after  the  iasnrrection  at  Cabul,  c210;  admirable  arramrementa of  Gen. Nott 
and  Major  Bawlinaoa,  c  210 ;  attacked  by  the  insvLrgenU  lUth  March,  1S42, 
defended  by  Major  Lane  and  Major  Hawlinaon,  o  211 ;  army  ijaita  it,  and 
man^hea  to  Cabid,  c  223. 

Candeah,  beoomeB  independent,  o  66;  is  subordinate  to  the  neighbouring 
princes,  a  71;  annexed  t«  the  Mogul  empire,  a  121. 

Camac,  Co!.,  h«  incapacity  and  Buperaeasion,  a  36S,  367. 

CamiUio,  invaded  by  Beviijae,  a  168;  ita  eitent;  OTermn  by  the  Mi^nla;  en- 
truated  to  Zulfikar  Khan,  Daood  Khan,  and  Sadutoolla,  fl229;  Anwap-ood- 
deen  founds  the  family  of  tlie  Nabobs  of  the  Camatic.  a  231 ;  ita  ravnineB 
taken  over  for  the  eipenass  of  the  Mysore  war,  a  396;  restored  to  the 
Nabob  by  Mr.  Sundas,  a4S8;  deplorable  embarrassmsnt  of  the  Nabob; 
fleeced  1^  hia  creditora,  European  and  native.  6104;  makes  aaaignnients 
of  land  ooniraryto  the  treaty,  4105;  Lord  Welleiiley  offers  a  reasonable 
settlement,  which  he  refiiaes,  b  106;  discovery  of  bis  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  Tippoo,  b  106  ;  Lord  Welleslev  annexes  the  Caroatic, 
6107;  new  treaty  with  the  Kabob  in  1801;  ita  personal  ciharacter,  o  108 ; 


Nabob  dieschildlBEa  in  1853,  c404;    Lord  Harris  proposes  to  eitingoish 

Court 


the  Ni 

1  order  tke 


CaBhmersconqueredby  Akbar,  all3;  and  by  Bnnjeet  Sing,  e33;  sold  by  the 
British  GoveruBBut  to  Qolab  Sing,  in  1846,  c  399. 

Ceded  and  conqueredproyinces  receive  the  promise  of  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, from  Lord  WellBsley,  b  265 ;  disallowed  by  the  Court  of  DiMCtoci, 
S266;  settlementmadebyMr.  BobertBird,  e47. 

Chaudemagore,  established  by  the  French,  a  209 ;  captured  by  Clive,  a  S77.     . 

Chand  Sultaua,  her  noble  defence  of  Ahmednugor,  a  120 ;  her  traglo  dnth, 


Charterof  theEast[udiaCamp<uiTofl793,£49;  of  1813,4273;  ot  1833,.:  S3 

of  1853,  c454 
Cheyt  Sing,  the  raja  of  Benares ;  his  bmily  and  poaltioQ  ;  extraordinary  aid 

demauded  of  him,  a  415 ;  be  hesitates,  aud  Mr.  Hastings  imposes  a  &is  of 

50  lacsun  him  ;  is  placed  nnder  restramt  and  escapes  to  Bamnugur,  c416 ; 

to  Bidgeipir,  a  417  ;  and  to  Bundlecund,  a  418 ;    remarks  on  ttuB  ttan»- 

actioa.  alls. 
Chillian walla,  battle  of,  e  833 ;  its   resnits,  c  337 ;  public  opinion   of  it  in 

"     '      '  and  in  India,  e338;  leads  to  thi  '    *  '      '  " 

Sbna,  the  Tartar,  as  Niitam-ool 
,  and  founds  a  new  dynasty,  a  If 
Chinsarab,  ita  foundaliou,  a  209  ;  attacked  b;  Clive,  a  385. 
Cbittore,  illustrious  ancestry  of  the  raja,  a  23 ;  invaded  by  Hahmoon,  irha  i* 

defeated  by  Staonun,  a  26  ;  captured  by  Akbar,  a  109 ;  aingular  mods  in 
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tMc]]  ths  captcrs  fi  commsmorated  to  this  day ;  alaiidaiied  tor  Oodrpont 
a  109. 

Cboka  in  tlie  Deccui,  a  SI. 

Cholera,  its  flret  ■ppeanaw  in  India  in  Col.  Fearc«'B  detaohment  proceedii^  to 
Madms,  a  375 ;  bretka  ont  in  Lord  HuUngs's  ump  in  iei7,  b  BS9. 

CbrlBtiuiity  introduced  into  India  by  Bt.  Thomas,  a  Su  i  propantion  of  it  In 
India,62>8. 

Christian  nativea  first  admitted  to  offleo  by  Lord  W.  Benlinot,  e  67. 

Chronology,  ancient,  of  the  Hindoos,  a  2. 

Cbnnda  Uabib,  his  ori^ ;  allies  himself  with  the  French,a230;  a  prisoner 
in  Sstai-a  ;  is  liberated,  a  239 ;  proclaixied  Nabob  of  the  Caraatic,  a  241 ; 
Biarohes  against  Tanjore  and  obliged  to  retire,  a  242  ;  gives  Mmsolf  op  to 
HBhoraed  Ali,  vho  orders  him  to  be  put  to  death,  a  218. 

Chnndra-jtoopttt,  ting  of  Mtwudu,  bis  conueotioo  with  Seleoons,  a  16. 

Chatter  Sing  goes  into  reiolt,  c  318j  deltvera  up  his  sword  to  Gen.  Qilbeit, 
c347. 

Cis-Butlege  province  confiscated  by  Lord  Hardinge,  c  2S1. 

Civil  Courtfl,  new  oj^miiatiou  of,  in  1793,  S  36. 

Civil  Service,  its  efflciencyj  its  high  and  honourable  cluLrtKter,  (867;  thrown 
open  to  competition  in  1853  ;  remarks  on  the  change,  c456. 

Clerk,  Mr.  George,  his  energetic  eSorte  to  retrieve  the  dieaeters  of  Cabol,  c  197 : 
Governor  of  Bombay,c382;  Sir  Goorge  Clerk's  Minute  on  the  cue  of 
adoption  at  Sattara,  c  381. 

Cleveland,  Au^stas,  his  efforts  to  civilize  the  Bajmahal  hill  tribes,  c99. 

(Jlivo,  first  development  of  his  genius,  a  239 ;  captures  Arcot,  a  246  ;  msraotable 
Hiege  of  that  place,  a  247 ;  captures  Qheriah  ;  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David, 
a  269;  tent  to  recover  Calcutu,  a  374;  retakes  it,  and  attacks  Hooghly, 
o275!  defeats  the  Habob,  o  276  ;  captures  Chandei-nagore,  a 277  ;  victory 
Ht  Flaesy,  a  279  ;  sends  an  sipedition  under  Col.  Forde  to  the  coast,  a  2S3  -, 
conflict  with  the  Dutch,  a  285 ;  returns  to  England,  a  286  ;  oreat«d  a  peer, 
o307(  his  unworthy  treatment  in  England;  Court  of  Directors  constrained 
to  send  him  out  a  second  time  as  Governor  to  Bengal,  a  308 1  his  arrange' 
meBt  with  the  Nabob  o£  Moorsbedabad,  the  Emperor  and  tho  Viiier, 
o  BIO;  gives  back  Onde;  obtains  the  Cewann^ ,  a  810 ;  quells  the  mutiny 
of  the  Enropean  officers;  sets  up  the  sodetyof  inland  trade,  a  818  ;  retams 
to  England  ;  review  of  his  career;  bullied  and  badgered  at  home,  a315; 
his  tragic  death,  a  816. 

Cole  insurrection,  c  8. 

College  of  Fort  William,  eatabliahed  by  Lord  Wellesley,  b  123 ;  abolished  by 
the  orders  of  the  Court,  and  revived  in  a  modifledform,  6  125. 

Colvin,  Mr.  John,  private  eccretarv  to  Lord  Auckland;  his  great  inflnence 
over  his  mind;  one  of  bis  counsellors,  c  123  ;  promotes  the  Afghan  expe- 
^tion,  c  123. 

Combeimera,  Lord,  captures  Bhurtpore,  b  409  i  obtains  sli  lacs  of  mpeee  of 
prize  money,  b  409. 

CoDoUy,  Capt.  Arthur,  his  treatment  at  Bokhara,  and  his  execution, 
c236. 

Coorg,  character  of  the  country,  ell;  atrocities  of  the  raja,  c  12;  cooqneied 
and  annoicd.  c  13. 

Coota,  Col,  defeats  Lallyat  Wandewash,  0  261;  captures  Pondicherry,  a  268 ; 
SirEjre  appointed  Commander.in.ijiief  in  Bengal;  embarks  for  Madras, 
a  892 ;  captures  Carangolly  ;  gains  the  battle  of  Porto  Novo,  a  393 :  and 
of  Pollilore,  a  394  ;  and  of  Buliugur,  a  396 ;  his  death,  a  404. 

Comwallis,  Lord;  his  antecedents;  his  great  reputation,  (4:  appointed 
Qovemor-General ;  sets  about  the  reform  of  abuses,  h  6 ;  enumeration  of 
them,  b  6 ;  demands  the  Gimtoor  Sircar,  A  9 ;  the  Nizam's  demand  of  aid 
perplexes  him  ;  his  notable  letter  to  the  Bizam,  £10;  resolves  on  war  with 
Tippoo,  b  12 ;  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mabrattas,  i  13 ; 
le«reB  the  campaign  of  1790  to  General  Meadows,  »  14;  sends  a  force  by 
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luid  to  HadrBS,  h  16;  takaa  the  field  in  person ;  arriTes  at  Madras; 
DurcheBtowaida  Beringapatam,  i  16;  cupturaa  Bangalore,  M7;  battle  ot 
Arikera,A18;  obliged  l«  retire  Ihrougli  waat  at  pniviaions,  b  19;  con- 
quers ttie  BaraToahal ;  captures  nuiaerous  forts ;  the  grand  canvay,  i  22  ; 


he  mardiea  into  Myaore  i  captures  the  defoncea  around  Seringapalai 

1  no.  n.: <._   pg„g^  J  2*;  peace  of    Seringapatam,  ft  25;   1 

, ,  -      ,    lings  arraigned  io  both  Houses;  ratified  by  Pa.- 

liflmant ;  he  is  created  a  Harciuis,  b  23 ;  his  revenue  rolorms,  ft  29;  his 


r   peace,  ft  24 ;  peace  of    Seringapatam,  ft  2^ ,   __ 
terms,  ft  25;  bis  proceedings  arraigned  Id  both  Houses;  ratified  by  Par. 

liamentihe  ia '"'  "       ""   ^''°-  ^'-  — ' ^  ""    ■-" 

code,  ft  37 ;  his  ,  ,  -      

the  ead  of  seventy  years,  ft  2SS ;  he  proposes  the  guarantee  treaty,  vhloh 
is  accepted  by  the  Nizatn,  ft  52 ;  and  rejected  by  the  Mdhrstlaa,  &  63 ;  he 
returns  to  England,  4  53;  accepts  th-    -" '  " ^  ... 

Gover 

bis  death,  ft 

Court  of  Directors,  contend  with  the  Board  of  Control,  in  the  matter  of  Palmer 
and  Co.,  of  Hyderabad,  e  73 ;  writ  of  raaadamus  issued  against  them,  and 
they  sign  the  despatch  under  compidsion,  c  74 ;  resist  the  orders  of  the 
Board  to  compel  the  King  of  Oude  to  pay  the  demands  of  the  bankers, 
c75;  their  enUgbteued  despatch  to  India  after  the  Charter  of  1833,  <:  87; 
ohii'BCter  of  their  goyerament  for  twenty-fire  years  after  that  dale,  tc  the 
day  of  their  eitiuction,  c87;  numher  reduced  from  thirty  to  eighteen,  cIM. 

Cimouj;  its  magnificence;  the  Mug  submits  to  Mahmood  of  Gbuzne*, 
a  32  ;  occupied  by  the  Batbores,  a  41 ;  the  kiag  celebrates  the  sacrifice 
of  the  horse,  a  42;  conquered  by  Mshonied  Ohory,  and  the  kingdom 
extinguished,  a  46. 

Carrie,  Sir  F.,  resident  at  Lahore,  c  310 ;  his  proceedings  during  tlie  revolt  of 
the  Sikhs,  c  313-318. 

NacDore  raia  by  AliTerdy  Khan,  a  228 ; 
d,  ft  160 :  diBturbaocee  li 
IHIS  ;  their  cause,  and  their  sappression,  ft  363. 

Dacoity,  its  great  prevaleuce'ia  Beagat ;  sysleni  of  the  daeoita,  their 
atrocities ;  impunity  with  which  they  were  committed,  ft  271 ;  yiolent 
altempts  to  extinguish  them,  ft  272. 

Dalhoueie,  Lord,  Qoverrior-Qeueral,  c  309 ;  forced  into  a  second  Punjab  war, 
c  321 ;  on  its  successful  issue  annexes  the  kingdom,  c  849 ;  created  a  Marquis, 
c  350  ;  his  arrangements  for  the  goyemment  of  the  Punjab,  c  353 ;  earnest 
endeavours  to  put  dowq  infanlicide,  c  357 ;  the  gnat  material  improvements 
he  promotes  in  the  Puaiah,  e  368 ;  grand  results  of  the  system  of  admiaia- 
tration  he  Introduced, c  360  ;  forced  into  a  second  Bnrme9eiyar,c361;  his 
energetic  prosecution  of  it,  e  867;  confiscates  Pegu,  c  372;  dispute  with  Sir 
C.  I^pier,  c  S77;  opinion  ol  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  the  subject, 
c  380 ;  annexation  of  Sattara,  c  881 ;  his  opinion  of  our  policy  regarding 
native  states,  c  387  ;  anueiation  ol  Berar,  c  338 ;  and  ol  Jhanei,  c  396 ; 
enumeration  and  eiaminatioo  of  his  anneiationa,  t  897;  concurs  with 
Lord  Harris  in  extinguishing  the  titular  nabobahip  of  the  Caniatic,  c  403 ; 
obtains  Berar  from  the  Nizam  in  lien  of  the  debt,  and  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  the  coutingetit,  c  406 ;  refuses  to  continue  the  pension  to  Nana 
Sahib,  e  413 ;  refuses  to  restore  the  government  of  Mysore  to  the  raja, 
C  416;  his  advice  regarding  Oude,  o  424;  annexes  it  by  orders  from 
England,  o  427;  his  administrative  reforma,  c  429;  organizes  Public 
Works  Department,  and  lavishes  fnnda  on  it,  e  431;  promotes  educadon, 
C  432 ;  revenne,  finance,  and  commerce  duni^  his  adininietration,  c  432  -, 
promotes  steam  communication  on  the  Indus  and  the  Irawaddy,  c  483 ; 
projects  the  port  of  the  Mutlah,  c  434 ;  encoureges  the  project  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Hooghly,  c484;  establishes  low  and  uniform  postage,  c  434 
his  journey B,  c  435;  promotes  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  c  436; 
eslablisheathe  grand  system  of  railways  in  India, «  439  ;  and  of  theelsotric 
telegraph,  e  444 ;  embarks  for  England,  c  446 ;  character  of  his  admink- 
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tration,  c  4*6;  oensnred  for  not  having  foreseen  the  muHny,  e  448 ; 
censured  for  baving  caoaed  it,  c  450 ;  the  anneiatiou  policy  at^bnted  to 
him  not  the  cauee  of  it,  c  451 ;  his  dentli,  c  447. 
Daood  Khan,  Oorernor  of  the  Camatic,  eEtertained  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord 
Chatham's  talhar  at  Midraa,  o  L83 ;  offers  the  cfcurf  to  tha  Mahrattaa, 
a  IM;  Ooreraor  of  Giuenc,  a  186;  atluka  and  defsale  Hnseein  AU 
Syad,  but  ifl  killed  b;  a  oannon  ball,  a  187. 
D«ia,  son  of  Shah  Jehaa,  hia  character,  o  144;  defeated  by  Annmgiebe'a 

force ;  ia  paraded  through  Delhi,  and  put  to  death,  a  148. 
Darius,  his  expedition  to  India ;  eitentof  hia  coiiaueets.a  10. 
Deocan,  the  southem  dirieion  of  India ;  its  eil 
prisee  Are  of  the  early  divisions  and  laa 

a  21;  flrat  irruption  of  the  Mahomedaua  inio  ii,  a  oa;  revolts  irmn 
Mahomed  Toghluk,  and  the  Bahminy  kingdom  fonnded,  a  £4 ;  ite  deplw- 
able  condition  in  the  Biitoenth  eenlnry,  a  119 ;  firat  iniasion  by  Akbar, 
a  120;  invaded  by  Auruagiehe,  a  171;  conquered  by  hire;  great  con- 
iuaion  In  conaequeuce,  a  176. 
Saeg,  battle  of,  b  172. 

Delhi,  its  last  Iliudoo  king,  Fritbiraj,  oonteets  aapremacy  vHii  tha  king  of 
Cimou),  o  41 ;  defeats  Mahomed  Ghorj,  o  43 ;  la  totally  defeated  by  him, 
and  the  Hindoo  dynasty  ceasea,  a  44  ;  sacked  by  Timur,  a  67  ;  aod  by 
Nadir  Bbah,  a  200 ;  and  by  Ahmed  Sbah  Abdalee,  a  267 ;  and  by  Qholam 
Kadir,  J  42. 
Deogaom,  treaty  of,  b  152. 
Dawanny  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orisea  bestowed  on  the  Company  by  the 

emperor,  a  310. 
Dhoondia  Waug,  pursued  and  crushed  by  Oeueral  Wellesley,  b  100. 
Dias,  Bartholomew,  flrat  doubles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  84;  periahee  in  a 

storm  off  the  Cape,  a  86. 
Dixon,  Capt.,  hia  great  ^orta  to  oivUize  the  Uaira,  c  102. 
Dooi^wQttee,  the  Hiudoa   queMi  of  Ourra ;  her  beauty,   her  valour,   har 

^gical  end,  a  107. 
Dooiyudhun  defeated  by  Yoodietheec ;  bis  death,  a  8. 

Dost  Mahomed,  ruler  of  Cabul,  c  113;  proclaims  a  religious  war  to  recover 
Peahawur  from  the  Siihs,  e  116 ;  ita  tailnre,  c  116 ;  liia  appUcation  for 
aaaietanoe  lo  Lord  Auckland,  i;  116 ;  lo  Peraia,  c  117 ;  to  KuBsii,  c  127 ;  re- 
ceives Capt.  Bumee  cordially,  c  124;  determiuation  of  Lord  Auckland  to 
dettrone  him,  c  128 ;  reoeives  the  Kussian  envoy,  c  129 ;  dismiBBea  Capt. 
BnmeB,cl29;  fliee  from  Cabul  on  the  approach  of  theBritieh  army,  cl48; 
pureaed  by  Captain  Outram  and  othera,  c  149 ;  his  movementa  after  his 
flight,  c  161 ;  ocllecls  a  large  force  at  Ehoolocm,  and  is  defeated,  c  1£2  ; 
advances  Into  the  Eohistan,  c  163;  defeats  au  English  foroe,  and  suT' 
lenders,  c  163 ;  liberated  on  the  return  of  the  army,  c  233 ;  his  last  interview 
-nitb  Lord  EUeuborough,  c  383  ;  forms  an  alliance  with  the  rebel  Sikbs 
in  1S48,  c  323 ;  the  force  he  sent  into  the  Punjabi  fliee  back  in  disgrace, 
e  847 ;  reconciled  to  llie  British  Government,  and  concludes  a  treaty  in 
1856,1:234. 
Drake,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Galoutta  in  1766  :  hk  dastardly  conduct,  a  272. 
Doff,  Dr.,  his   great  and  successful  aSoits  In  the  cause  of  native  ediic&~ 

lion,  c67. 
DoDoan,  Mr.  Jonathan,  his  efforts  to  eradicate  infanticide  at  BenaruB,  c  103 ) 

and  on  his  appointment  aa  Governor  of  Bombay,  e  104. 
DundsB,  Mr.,  moves  a  vote  of  censure  en  Hastings,  a  429 ;  and  for  his 
recal  and  that  of  Mr,  Hornby,  Preeident  at  Bombay,  a  430 ;  refuses  tu 
support  the  Bohilta  charge  against  Hastinga,  a  424 ;  urst  and  ablest  Pre. 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  a  434. 
Dupleii,  bis  ant«cedenls;  Governor  of  Chandsmagore  and  of  Pondioheriy, 
a  233 ;  his  opposition  to  Labourdonnaia,  a  234 ;  violates  tha  wpitDlatior 
of  Mtdraa;  besi^«» Fort Bt David ;  rspnlsed  b^thaNabob;     '- 
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the  Nabob  to  joja  bim,  a  238 ;  defeods  Pondioherr;  BRainst  the  EnKliah, 
and  obtains  great  renowa  in  Inditi,  a  287 ;  delenmoes  to  eetablub  a 
French  empire  in  the  Dsccan,  a  233  ;  eiperiences  s  reverse,  a  2*2;  takes 
MsaalipBtain,  a  243;  is  appointed  yii:eToy  of  all  the  territoriea  Bonth 
of  tbe  Kietna,  and  roaches  the  summit  of  his  gioiy,  a  2M;  enperseded 
b7  Godehea,  a  260  ;  his  fate  ;  remarks  on  hie  career,  a  251. 

Dntoii,  tlieir  Erst  eatablisbment  in  Bengal,  a  209j  they  bring  a  f  oroa  from  JiTa 
to  Cbiusurab,  where  it  is  defeated  by  Col.  f  orde,  a  285. 

East  India  Company;  its  origin;  first  adventure,  a  208;  eight  aucceeding 
adventures ;  first  send  vessels  to  India,  a  204 ;  aucceBsfnl  combat  vitE 
the  Portugueae ;  finnan  from  Jehangeer,  a  205 ;  and  from  Shab  Jehan, 
a  206 ;  their  privileges  confirraed  by  Cromwell,  a  207  ;  and  by  Charlea 
the  Second,  a  20B;  their  great  prosperity,  1662—1682,  a  209;  obtain 
Admiralty  jurisdiction,  a  210 ;  determlued  to  fight  the  Oreat  Mogol ;  rival 
Company  establiahed  in  London,  o210  ;  send  oat  Admiral  Niobolson  with 

Hooghly,  a  2L1 ;  attack  of  the  pilgrini  ships,  which  ^ads  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  emperor,  a  212 ;  ambition  of  the  Company  quenched 
for  half  a  century,  a  214 ;  union  of  the  two  Companioa,  a  219 ;  embassy 
to  Delhi,  a  221  ;  noble  conduct  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  surgeon,  and  pri. 
vUegiia  obtained  through  him,  a  222 ;  strange  anomaly  of  the  Company's 
position  in  1772,  o  837;  its  vicious  constitution,  a  338;  interference  of 
Forliament  in  its  affairs,  a  SB& ;  its  financial  difficulties ;  the  Regulatmg 
Act,  a  340 ;  close  of  the  career  oi  the  East  India  Company,  m  1868, 
0  457. 

Education,  great  encouragement  given  to  it  by  Lord  lutings,  b  SGT  ;  Parlia- 
mentary grant  devoted  to  oriental  studies,  c  63;  tbe  despatch  of  the  Court 
□f  Directors  on  the  subject,  c  64 ;  struggle  between  the  Orientalists  and 
the  Anglicists,  c  65;  decision  of  Lord  W.  Bentinok  in  favour  of  English 
Instruction,  c  66 ;  auspicious  results  of  this  decision,  c  67 ;  education  fos- 
tered by  Lord  Hardinge,  c272;  enooaru^  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  c431;  great 
educational  despatch  of  Sir  Oharles  Wood,  e  432;  Director-Ganeial  of 
public  inslTuctinn  appointed  b;  Lord  Dalhoiuue,  c  482 ;  great  enconragB- 
ment  given  to  vernacular  edncatioQ  by  Mr.  ThomasoD,  c  438. 

Edwardea,  Lieut,  bis  great  and  anccerafnl  efforts  to  put  down  the  insDrrsctiau 
In  Mooltan.  c  315 ;  gains  tbe  battle  of  Kinejree,  c  315 ;  and  of  Sudooeain, 
e  816 ;  bis  efforts  nentraliMd  by  the  defection  of  Shere  Sing,  c  820. 

Electric  Tel^traph  in  India,  r  444. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  Governor- Oeneral,  c  202;  bis  spirited  notification,  IGth 
March,  1842,  c  218 ;  orders  the  armies  to  retire,  19th  April,  c  214 ;  authorizes 
the  Generals  to  advance,  4th  July,  e217;  orders  the  gates  of  Somnath  and 
the  macs  of  Mabmood  to  be  brought  away  from  Gbuznao,  c  224  ;  Procla- 
mation of  lat  Oct,  c  229 ;  Oatee  Froclamation,  c  230 ;  orders  Che  Ameers 
of  Sinde  lo  sign  new  treaties,  c  288 ;  after  the  victory  of  Meanee  annexes 
Sinde,  c  249 ;  complications  at  Owallor,  c  264 ;  his  Minuls  of  1st  Nov.  Ift48, 
c  369 ;  British  armies  advance,  and  gain  two  victories,  c  262—265 ;  he 
concludes  a  new  treaty  with  Bindla,  which  destroys  tbe  independence  o( 
tbe  state,  c  265;  recalled  b;  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  c  267. 

Ellora,  the  wonderful  caves  of,  a  19. 

Elphinatone,  Gen,,  commanding  in  Afghanistan ;  his  bodily  infirmiliea,  c  17C ; 
is  given  up  as  a  hostage  during  tba  retreat,  c  194 ;  his  death,  e  220. 

Elphinstoue,  Mr.  Mount  Btuart,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Cabul,  6226;  his  jndidons 
proceedings  vith  Bajee  Rao,  b  836 ;  QoTemor  of  Bombay ;  his  succenfnl 
administration,  b  412;  bis  coda,  b  412;  tnioa  rdoses  the  Qovemor- 
Oensialdiip,  c  89. 

Einamgur,  captured  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  c  244. 

Emperor,  Shah  Allnm.iDvudes  Bebar,  and  is  defeated  by  Col.  Callfaud,  a  294 ; 
defeated  a  second  time  by  Captain  Enoi,  a  295;  iuTests  Meer  Casern  with 
the  Soobadaree  of  the  uree  provinces,  and  proceeds  to  Delhi,  a  298 1  bis 
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arraneenient  with  CliTe ;  grants  the  Dewsnny  to  ths  Company,  a  310 ; 
s««ited  by  th«  HshrattoB  on  the  tbroae  of  Delhi  a  336  ;  quairals  with 
(hem,  and  ia  reduced  to  submiasion,  a  336 ;  Qholam  Endir  pals  out  bis 
mei,  b  42 ;  ceecned  from  the  Mahntlaa  and  restored  Co  bis  tbione  by 
dnienil  Lake,  b  156. 

Englsod,  Brimdier,  repulsed  at  Hykulzjs,  c  912 ;  hia  singular  coodoct  iu  the 
Eoiuck  pass,  c  213. 

Enropeans  first  allowed  to  settle  in  India  in  1S33,  c  86. 

EoBUJEyee  ielml  Akhar'a  army  in  the  Khyber,  a  113 ;  and  baffle  Anrongzebc^ 

Expedition,  from  Bengal  to  litsdras,  along  the  coBBt  nnder  Col.  Pearce,  a  37[> ; 

be  reaches  Fulicat,  a  394. 
Famine,  the  great,  in  Bengal,  1770,  s  316 ;  the  famine  at  Madras,  a  401. 
Ferokshere,  ascends  the  throne  of  Delhi,  a  185;  aaeasEinatfd,  a  189. 
Feroze  Bahminj,  mikes  twenty.four  campaigns  ;  wars  with  Beejuyungnr ; 

patTODizes  leamiag ;  bis  seraglio,  a  79, 
Feroze  Toghluh,  the  emperor,  hia  magnificent  publio  works,  a  64. 
Feroiepore,  the  army  starts  from,  on  the  Afghan ^"'—    -  "'     ■■ ■" 


there  by  Lard  Ellenborourh    os  its  return,  c    231 ;   Sir  Jotm   Littler 
beleaguered  by  the  Sikhs  at  Feroiapore,  c  283. 
Farozeehnhur.  battle  of,  2lat  Dec.  184o,  f  287;  second  engagement,  22Dd  Dec, 


^ ,  -jmarfes  on  them, 

Fishbourne,  Capt.,  insulted  by  the  governor  of  Bangoon,  which  results  in, 

war,  e  360. 
Fleet,  IJio  magnificent  mercantile  fleet  of  the  Company,  b  366. 
Flint,  Lt.,  hie  gallant  defence  of  Wandewaah  ;  rerussd  any  promotion  by  the 

Court  of  Directors,  a  393. 
Flogging  in  the  natiyo  army,  aholfshed  by  Lord  W.  Bentinct,  revived  by  Lord 

Hardin  go,  c  273. 
FordB,  Col,,  his  eipedition  to  the  coast ;  defeats  the  Marquis  Conflane,  o  283 ; 

taikes  fdaaulipatam  and  obtainsa  cession  of  territory  from  Salabut  Jong, 

a  2Si ;  defeats  the  Dutch  force  at  Chinsnrah,  a  286. 
Fort  William,  its  erection,  a  216. 
Foi'b  India  Bill ;  its  proriaionB,  a  430 ;  violent  opposition  to  it,  a  431  i  passes 

the  Oommons ;  rejected  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  a  432  ;  comparisoa  of  it 

with  Pitt's  Bill,  a  434. 
FranoiB,  Mr,  Philip,  arrives  in  Calcutta  as  member  of  Council ;  enters  on  a 

violent  and  systematic  opposion  to  Bastii^B,  a  346  ;  is  wounded  in  a  duel 

with  him,  and  returns  to  England,  a  354. 
Eraser,  Gen.,  gaios  the  battle  of  Deeg;  end  is  mortally  wounded,  J  172. 
French  East  India  Company,  eatabltslied,  a  209. 
Follerton,  Col.,  bis  expedition  into  Mysore,  a  407  ^  bis  success,  a  408;  his 

progress  arrested  by  the  Madras  Govemmeot ;  ordered  to  restore  all  his 

Futleh  Khan,  the  greet  vizier  at  Cabul.  blinded  andmnrdered  by  Kamran,  e  33. 
Qalee  of  Somnath,  demanded  by  Bnnieet  Sing,  and  refused  by  Bhah  Boojah, 

c  113 1  brought  away  by  order  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  c  224 ;  the  mag- 

Diloqu''nC  Froclamation  concerning  them,  c  230  ;  consigned  to  oblivioD  ^ 

the  fort  of  Agra,e231. 
General  Aaeembly^e  institntion  in  Calcutta,  c  67. 
QhBzee-ood-deen,aon  of  theNizam,  advances  to  seize  the  Deccan  ;  is  poisoned 

by  his  own  mother,  a  254. 
Ghazee-ood.deen,  son  of  the  former,  generalissimo  of  the  imp^ial  army; 

deposes  and  hlinda  the  emperor,  1T&4,  a  266 ;  bvades  the  Punjab,  and 

provokes  Ahmed   Shah  Abdalee,  a  267 ;  invites  the  Mahratlas,  a  286 ; 

murders  the  emperor  Alumgeer,  a  288. 


Qhory  with  him  in  the  Government,  a  40. 
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Ghazee  Toghlulc,  a  . . 

Ghilzyea,  the  eastam ;  their  turbulent  character,  their  disaffection  i  deieated 
by  Col.  Wymer,  c  168 ;  break  out  into  rebellion  in  October,  iMl,e  171. 

Gholam  Kftdir,  sacks  Delhi ;  puis  out  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  1788 ;  is  muti- 
lated b;  Sindia  and  dies  in  torture,  b  42. 

Chore,  rise  o(  the  dynaaly  of,  o  38  ;  it  end*  with  Mahomed,  a  47, 

Ubuznee,  its  lortiflcatjoas,  c  147 ;  captured  by  the  British  army,  c  147  ;  sur- 
rendered to  the  Afehans  by  Col.  Falmer,  c  21! :  recaptored  knd  burnt, 
c  224. 

Gillespie,  Gen.,  suppreseea  the  miitiny  at  TelLore,  i  209  ;  captures  Fort  Comelis 
iQ  Java,  b  252;  snbdaes  the  native  chiefs,  b  253:  is  killed  at  KaJunea, 
6  291. 

Ginjee,  the  alroug  forCrees  of,  occupied  by  the  Hahrattas,  and  captured  by 
Zulflkar  Khan,  a  179. 

Oodd&rd,  Oen,,  hia  sncceesful  expedition  across  the  country  from  the  Jumna 
to  Suiat,  a  368 ;  takes  Ahmedabad,  and  drives  the  Mahrattas  back  to  the 
Nerbudda,  a  871 ;  beats  them  al  Doogflur,  a  374 ;  failure  of  his  eipcditiou 

Godeheu,  Bupsrsedes  Dnpleiz  and  tBrminales  hostilities  with  th«  English; 

a  260. 
Godwin,  Gen,,  commands  in  the  second  Burmese  war,  c  368. 
Uabud  sad  Qwalior,  complications  arising  out  of  their  cession  to  the  r«ja, 

h  17* ;  restored  to  Biudio,  h  187. 
Qolab  Bing,  his  origin  and  rise,  c  274 ;  coerced  and  plundei'ed  by  the  Khalsa 

troops,  c  279;  negotiates  for  the  durbar  with  Lord  Hardinge,  c  301); 

obtains  Cashmero  for  a  crore  of  rupees,  c  30U. 
Golconda,  the  Kootub  Shahy  dynasty  establishes  an  IndependentMngdom  at, 

a  88 ;  the  king  euhmita  to  Aurungzebe,  and    consents  to  pay  dovn  a 

crore  oi  rupees,  a  143;  he  is  attacked  again  b;  Aumcgzebe,  a  173;  and 

the  kingdom  is  extinguished,  a  174. 
Goorkha,  camp^gn  planned  by  Lord  Hastings,  b  291 ;  three  out  of  four  divi- 


jStuL  6  291;  effect  of  our  discomfiture  on  the  princes  o( 
inuia,  p  ia*;  jjord  Hastings'sextraordiuary  efforts  to  retrieve  our  honour. 
b  295;    Bucoesstol  exertions  of    Gen.   Ochterlony,  b  297; 

Ahnora,  6    298;    aer—-'    =—     '  ■'""      "--     ■"•-■-■-• 

towards  the  ospital, 
bSW;  remarks  on  tb 

._„._, _„ le  battle  of  Maharajpore,  c  264 ;  advances  in  bBsteto 

the  aid  of  Sir  Johi3  Littler,  c  281;  l>attle  of  Moodkee,  c  285;  of  Feroze- 
ehuhur,  e  286 ;  and  of  Sobraon,  c  294 ;  created  a  Baron,  c  802 ;  takes  the 
command  of  the  army  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Punjab,  c  324;  Ram- 
nugur,c;326;  Cyilian  walls,  c  932;  is  recalled,  c  339  ;  fights  the  battle  of 
GuMrat,  c  343  ;  and  is  made  a  Viscount,  c  350. 

Gour,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  depopulated  and  deserted,  a  113. 

Governor-Generul ;  the  office  created  in    1773,  a  346;  enlargement  of   its 

Iowers,  6  47. 
war,  Oie  dynasty  established  in  Qnierat  by  Peelaiee,  originally  a  cow- 
herd, a  195 ;  transadjons  at  the  court  of  the,  b  1S3. 

Gungadhnr  Bbsstree,  murdered  by  Trimbukjecyi  310. 

Gnzerat,  goverued  by  the  Bhagilas,  a  41 ;  the  Hiodoo  power  eitingnished  by 
Alla.eod.deeiL,  a  55 ;  becomes  independent  of  Delbi,  a  65  ;  Mozuffer  the 
first  king,  a  71 ;  his  grandson  Ahmed  builds  Ahmedabad,  a  72  ;  Mahmood 
governs  it  for  fifty  years;  his  illustrious  reigu.  a  74;  UoznSer  the 
second ;  the  wild  and  turbniont  Bahadoor  Shah,  a  76 ;  it  is  conquered  by 
Akbar,  a  109 ;  it  passes  over  to  the  Ouickwar,  a  195  ;  disputes  between 
Oovind  Bao  and  Tutteh  Slug  Guickwar,  □  367 ;  FuttehSiug  maltea  a 


logic 


treaty  with  Eaghoba,  and-Co1.  Keating,  a  860 ;  Quzerat,  in  the  Panjkb ; 
iMt  and  dedsiTfi  battle,  oi  1B49.  c  344  ^  remarks  on  it,  c  846. 
Gwalior,  gallant  captnre  of  it  by  Major  Popham,  a  073;  Jonkoiee  Sinctia 
dies  without  issue,  c  254 ;    his  widow  of  thirteen  adopts  a  lad  of  eight, 
,  5A1-  -r^r^i^i^^^i  „/  ,1.^  w. —  ^  regent,  c  255;  ha  IB  dismissed,  c  256; 

SM;   oonfuaion  at  the  capital,  c  257; 

Lst  Not,  1843,  c  259 ;  his  proceediaga, 

, J ce,  r  263;  battles  of  Mahanijpore  and 

Punniar,  c  264 ;  new  treaty  and  settlement,  c  266  ;  the  contingent  ang- 
niented,  c  266;    it  reTolta   during  the  Bepoy  mutiny  and  fights   Qen. 
Windham  at  Cawuporo,  c  266. 
Habim  Mehdi,   tbe  illustrious  minister  of   an  nnworthy  master    in  Onde, 

Half  l»lt«  order,  enjoined  by  the  Coort  of  Directors,  and  carried  into  effect 

by  LordW,  Beodnok,  c  2. 
Hall,  Capt,  bis  efforts  to  ciTiliue  tbe  Mairs,  c  102. 
Jlalliday,  Mr.,  Secretary  to  tte  Qovemment  of  Bengal  for  elSTen  ysare; 


appointed  the  first  L'ieutenant-UoTemor,  c  466. 
kmifton,  Mr., 


.,  tbe  Burgoon ;  his  nohle  conduct  at  tbe  Court  of  Delhi ;  he 
uuuuuB  uiivilegej  from  the  Oompauy,  a  222. 

flardinge.  Sir  Feary,  Governor-Gen eraL  c  270 ;  hia  antacedenta,  c  271 ;  reviTea 
flogging  in  the  natire  army,  e  273 ;  his  preparations  ou  the  Punjab 
frontier,  c  2B1 ;  tbe  Sikhs  invade  one  territory,  c  283 ;  he  confiautea  the 
Cis-Sntlege  districts,  e,  284 ;  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  c  2S5 :  t&kes 
the  second  in  command  of  tbe  army,  c  286;  engaged  at  Peroieshuhnr, 
c  287 ;  cslls  up  reinforcemeuta,  c  292 ;  engaged  at  Sobraon,  c  294 ;  pnahoa  a 
division  across  tbe  Butlege,  c  297;  determines  to  spare  the  throne  of 
tbe  Punjab,  but  anneies  the  Jullnnder  Dooab  to  the  Company's  terri- 
tories, c  299 ;  sella  Cashmere  to  Oolab  Sing,  c  3O0 ;  makes  a  settlement 
of  the  Oovsmmeni  of  tbe  Punjab,  9th  March,  1846,  c  800 ;  and  a 
second  in  December,  c  302 ;  created  a  Viscount,  c  302 ;  reduces  the  Com- 
pany's army  ;  and  the  public  eipenditure  by  a  crore  and  a-hall  of  mpeeB, 
c  304 ;  puts  down  suttees  in  native  sUles,  c  30T ;  retiree  from  the  OoTem- 
menl,  e  303. 

Harris,  General,  commands  tbe  coast  a 
b  89 ;  captures  ■  Seringapatam,  b  9c 
beyond  his  share,  b  99. 

fTartley,  Col.,  his  extraordinary  talent  and  success  pass  unrequited,  a  366; 
ills  brilliant  exploit  in  Malabar,  b  15. 

Hastings.  Lord,  Governor-General,  b  288;  forced  into  a  war  with  Nepal, 
b  28S;  arranges  the  campaign,  b  291;  diotates  a  treaty  to  tlw  dnrbu 
at  Katmandoo,  b  300 ;  addr^ea  the  Court  on  the  grovfing  power  of 
the  Pindarees  in  1813,  b  304;  and  again  in  1815,  5312;  forbidden  to 
undertake  any  offensive  operations,  b  316  ;  forms  a  subsidiary  treaty  with 
Nagpore,  c  S14 ;  rec«ves  permission  to  take  the  field  against  the  Pin- 
darees, *  318;  his  arrangement  of  the  campaign,  5  327;  military  pre- 
parations on  the  grandest  scale  which  bad  ever  been  seen,  b  337;  obbgee 
the  Peshwa,  as  tbe  penalty  of  his  perfidy  to  sign  a  new  treaty,  and  to 
surrender  lar^e  territory,  6  322;  takes  the  field  in  person,  b  828; 
advances  to  Owalior,  and  obliges  Sindia,  who  waa  wavering,  to  sign 
a  treaty,  b  328 ;  enters  into  treaties  of  alliance  with  tbe  varions  native 
princes,  b  331 ;  on  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Peshwa,  confiscates  all  hia  domi- 
nions, b  350;  operations  S4W"Btthe  Pindarees,  and  the  confsdeiaoy  atterly 
eradicated  from  tbe  soil  of  India,  b  346;  greatresults  of  tbe  campaign  ;  the 
Pindaree,  Patan,  and  Mahratla  power,  utterly  broken  np,  6  846;  the 
Satara  family  endowed  with  a  small  principality,  5  849  ;  general  hoMility 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  him,  b  356 ;  the  first  Qovemor-Qeneral  to 

elroniie  education,  b  357;  leaves  the  finances  in  a  stats  of  prosperity 
fore  unknown,  5  363;  his  partiality  to  the  unworthy  Bumbotds   of 


Hyderabad,  Injnrioijs  to  Mb  fima,  (  3TS;  vote  o[  thanks  from  the 
DirectoTB  and  proprietora  in  1822,  ft  875 ;  vote  of  oanaure  on  hia  proceed. 
ings  in  ISSG,  ft  377;  remarks  on  Ills  admiuistrotion,  b  37fi;  hia  death, 

Hastings,  Warren,  hia  appointment  to  the  servicej  retnms  to  England; 
appointed  second  In  Council  at  Madras,  a  341 ;  Oo7emor  of  Bengal,  a312 ; 
introduces  griat  changes  into  the  administration ;  tiie  first  Bonilla  war, 
a  343  ;  sells  Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Vizier,  a  344  ;  first  Gkivemor- 
General,  a  341;  ontyoted  in  Council  and  becomes  powerless,  a  847; 
accusations  concocted  against  him,  a  349;  chaise  brought  by  Nundn 
koomar;  Hastings  refuses  to  nit  in  Council  lo  be  bulUed  by  natives,  a  850  ; 
the  execution  of  Nnndu  ^omar,  laid  at  bis  door;  he  is  condemned  b;  the 
Court  of  Diiectora  ;  Bupported  bj;  the  Court  of  ProprietoiH,  a  352 ;  offers 
to  resign,  and  then  recalls  his  reaignatian  ;  Col.  Monson's  death  restores 
bis  authority ;  Clavering's  attempt  to  seize  the  fort  baffled  by  Hastings, 
a  353;  dispute  settled  by  the  Snpreme  Court,  a  354;  his  vieorons  mea- 
sures on  the  breaking  oat  of  the  war  with  France,  a  368  ;  oners  a  treaty 
to  the  raja  ot  Berar,  which  is  declined,  a  874 ;  comes  k>  an  nnderslandini: 
with  bim  ;  the  land  eipedition  to  Madras,  a  375;  treaty  with  Sindia; 
treaty  of  Salbye  with  the  Mahrattas,  a  376  ;  restores  the  Guntoor  Sircar 
lo  the  Nizam,  a  384  ;  energetic  measures  on  Baillie's  defeat,  a  391 ;  sends 
money  and  troop^  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  Madras,  a  S92 ;  makes  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  chief  judge  of  the  Sudder,  a  414 ;  demands  eitiaordinary 
aid  of  Cheyt  Sing,  and  fines  him  fifty  lacs ;  on  his  hesitating  to  pay  it, 
proceeds  to  Benares,  a  416  ;  his  extreme  peril ;  escapes  to  Chnnar,  a  417  ; 
Oonsanta  to  the  spohation  of  the  B^niniB  of  Oode,  a  418  ;  Motion  for  hia 
recall  passed  by  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  a  429 ;  supported  by  the  Court 
of  Directors;  repudiated  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  a  430  ;  transactions 
regarding  FyzooUs  Khan,  a  420 ;  Hastings  censured  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  resigns  the  Qovemment  and  returns  to  En^^land,  a  421 ;  his 
reception ;  refused  a  peerage  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  attacked  by  Mr.  Burke,  a  422  ; 
Burke  goaded  into  the  impeachment  by  Uajor  Scott ;  diarges  against 
Hastings ;  he  reads  a  prolix  reply,  a  423 ;  the  Bobilla  charge ;  charge 
regarding  Cheyt  Sing,  a  424 ;  the  Begum  charge,  a  425;  Hastings's  tri^ ; 
dignity  of  the  scene ;  the  impeachment  condncled  by  the  Whiga,  a  426  ; 
their  uneiampted  violence ;  lus  acquittal ;  remarks  on  his  dbaracter  and 
administration,  a  427  ;  his  dealji,  ft  368. 

Hatraes,  fort  of,  captured  and  demolished,  ft  308. 

Havelock,  Captl,  dissuades  from  surrender  at  Jellalabad.  e  206;  arranges  the 
battle  of  the  7th  April,  1842,  which  accomplishes  the  delivemnce  of  the 
garrison,  e  209. 

Heath,  Capt.,  his  expedition  to  Bengal,  and  its  disastrous  reanlla,  a  218. 

Heera  Sing  assassinated  at  Lahore,  c  277. 

Hemn,  the  Hindoo  minister  of  Adil  6hah ;  his  great  talents,  a  102 ;  be  is  de- 
feated by  Akbar,  a  104. 

Herat,  Persian  exp^tion  against,  c  X32  ;  character  of  the  QoTemment  and 
theceople,  c  136;  besieged  five  months  without  result,  c  187;  battle  of 
h  June,   1838,  c  137;  the  siege  abandoned,  c  139;  Ma]OT  Todd, 

1  agent,  o  159  ;  unoiampled  pi    " ' 

.    .  P ;  Major  Todd  obliged  to  withdr 

Heyteabury,  Lord,  appointedGovemor-Oeneral  by  the  Tories;  theappolctment 
cancelled  by  the  Whigs,  c  90. 

Hindoo  FantbeoD,  fully  developed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Boodhists,  a  6. 

Hindooism  introdnced  into  Java,  a  17. 

Hindoo  College  esUblished.  1818,  b  358. 

Hindoatan,  the  northern  division  of  India ;  description  of  it ;  its  boundaries, 
a  1 ;  early  settlement  of  the  Hindoos,  a  S ;  comprises  five  of  the  early 
divisions  and  original  langnsgee,  a  4;  its  condition  when  inToded  by 
Mahomed  Ghory,  a  41. 
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Holkkr,  origin  of  tlie  famtlj,  a  195;  Tokajee,  his  manading  expedition  into 
HindoBtan,  a  334 ;  sent  lo  Eindofltau  bj  Nsna  Furmivese  to  watch  Sindia, 
b  4]  ;  laat  appearance  of  the  Holbar  troaps  under  the  national  Blaudu-d, 
b  55 ;  Jeswnnt  Rao,  hiB  descent ;  hia  wild  character  ;  hia  rise  to  power, 
tl34j  defeatfl  Sindia's  army,  i  135;  is  defnted  in  Ills  turn,  i  136  ;  be  r»- 
CTuits  bis  force,  marches  on  Fooua,  and  totally  defeats  the  armiee  of  the 
Peshwa  and  Sindia,  h  188;  his  rampant  feeling,  and  bis  insolent  demand 
on  General  Lake,  6  166  ;  wardeclaredagainsthim;  he  draws  on  and  an- 
nihiUtes  Col  Monsoa'e  force,  b  168;  he  besieges  Delhi,  hut  ie  baffled  by 
Col.  Ochterlony,  b  171 ;  lays  waste  the  Dooab,  pursued  and  def(«led  1^ 
Oen.  Lake,  b  171 ;  his  amv  defeated  at  Tieeg,  b  172 ;  pursued  into  the 
Punjab,  by  Gen.  Lake,  hroQia;ht  to  bay,  and  let  off  by  Sir  George  Barlow, 
£193;  violates  the  treaty;  plunders  Jeypore,  6  198 ;  close  of  his  wild 
career  in  insanity,  h  199  ;  anarchy  on  his  death,  b  sii ;  the  army  oroni- 
potent;  it  resolTPS  to  oppose  the  British  foros  adsanoing  against  thePin- 
dareea,  b  341 ;  is  defeated  at  Mebidpore,  A  3*2  ;  new  treaty  and  curtailment 
of  territoiy,  i  343. 

Eolwell,  Mr.,  Oovemor  of  Calcutta  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Black 
Hole,  K  272. 

Hoochly,  early  eelablishraent  of  the  Fortugneee,  a  138 ;  destmction  of  Uia 
Portuguese  sr-ttlement,  a  139;  first  English  factory,  a  207;  burnt  br 
Admiral  Nicholson,  a  211;  captured  by  Clive,  o  276. 

Eugbee,  Admiral,  captures  Negapatam  and  Trincomalee,  a  396;  fights  fonr 
nsTBl  actions  with  Bnffreia,  a  999  j  qnite  Madras  Beads  and  proceeds  to 

Human  sacrifices  among  the  Khonds,  c  106;  ^orts  to  eradicate  them, 
cl09. 

'S  Guzerat,  □  96 ;  thrice  defeated  by 
lert,  a  99  ;  flies  to  Persia;  his  treat- 
ment there ;  captures  Candahar,  a  102 ;  establishes  himself  in  Afghanistan; 
defeats  Seconder  Soor,  and  ro-ascends  the  throne  of  Delhi,  a  11)3  ;  his 
death,  a  103. 

Hussein  Ali,  assists  Ferofcshere  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Delhi,  a  185 ;  viceroy 
of  the  Deccan,  a  187  ;  the  Mahrattas  incited  to  oppose  him,  and  he  grmnta 
them  the  c/uml,  a  188 ;  marches  to  Delhi,  deposes  Ferokshere,  and  pnta 
him  to  death,  a  189 ;  is  stabbed  tu  the  heart,  a  190. 

Hassoin  Qungu,  first  Bahmlny  king  of  the  Deccan  ;  his  origin  and  prioress, 
a  77. 

Hyderabad,  made  the  seat  of  the  Nizam's  Ooremment,  a  191 ;  French  force 
eatabliehed  by  the  Nizam,  J  77 ;  that  force  eitingnished,  J  82. 

Hyderabad,  in  Sinde,  battle  of,  c  249. 

Hydei  Ali,  bis  parentage;  his  early  career,  a  320;  foundation  of  his  fortnoe, 
a  321 ;  agrees  to  aid  Lally,  a  322 ;  reduced  to  eitremiUes ;  recovers  his 

• — . and  usurps  the  throne  of  Mysore,  0323;  increases  his  power ; 

;onquors  Beduore ;  great  wealth  acquired  there, "  324  ;  totally  defeated  by 
the  Mabrattas,  a  325;  invades  Malabar  and  conquers  Calicut;  confederacy 


against  him,  a  326  ;  buys  off  the  Mahra 
o327  ;  def    *    '     '  "■ 


defeated  at  Cbangama,  a  328  ;  proceeds  to  the  western  coast,  defeats 
--[bay  expedition  ;  returns  to  the  Coromandel  coast,  a  330;  his  offer 
01  peace  rejected  bv  the  Madras  Oovemment,  a  331 ;  dictates  peace 
under  the  walle  of  lifadras ;  war  -with  the  Mabrattas,  a  332  ;  hia  disgraoe- 
lal  defeat  at  Milgota,  a  333  ;  constrained  to  make  peace,  a  334  ;  hia  en- 
:roachments  on  the  Mahraitas,  a  384 ;  allies  himself  with  Rsghoba ;  !s 
ittacked  by  the  Mabrattas  and  the  Nizam  ;  defeats  their  objects,  a  B85  ; 
oins  the  confederacy  against  the  English ;  peace  with  the  Mabrattas, 
a  387;  preparations  for  war;  supineness  of  the  Madras  Oovemment, 
0388 ;  he  hursts  on  the  Carnatic ;  desolation  of  the  province,  a  389 ;  anni- 
hilates Col.  BaiUie's  detachment,  a  391 ;  ie  defeated  at  Porto  Novo,  a  393  ; 
iFoUilerB,  a  394  j  at  Sollngnr,  a  395 ;  his  reverses  in  Malabar,  a  897  ; 
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,  o  8D8 ;  he 
repulsee  Coola  from  Ai 

Ibrahim  Lodi,  the  l»*t  of  IL ,, , 

Ibnhim,  aou  of  Ali  Merdaa,  governor  of  Hougal,  mvitas  Job  Chamock  from 
Madr&s,  a  311. 

Idol  templSB  couaecUd  with  the  stale  in  1611,  diBsocialei]  in  1833,  c  201. 

Imper,  Sir  Elijah,  chief  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  316,  and  of  the  Sudder 
Cewanny,  a  lU. 

India,  ita  boundariOB,  diviBionB,  extent,  and  population,  a  1 ;  its  ten  divisions, 
and  ten  Uuguages,  rt  4 ;  its  condition  on  the  accession  of  Baber,  a  93  ;  and 
after  the  Idthsioii  of  Kadir  Shah,  a  201 ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Paniput, 
a  292  ;  its  condition  in  1798,  6  73 ;  in  1813,  S  284 ;  at  tie  close  of  1817,  6  820  ; 
its  altered  aspect  after  the  Findarree  and  Mahratta  war,  b  346. 

Indian  empire,  completed  by  the  anneiation  of  the  PnnjabL  which  extended  It 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Khjber  Pasfl,  c  851. 

Infanticide,  lemala,  its  prevalence,  c  104;  great  efforts  to  eradicate  it,  c  106  ; 
HBCcessful  operations  in  the  Punjab,  c  356. 

Inheritance,  Hindoo  law  of ;  its  psraiecnting  character  modifled  by  Lord 
W.  Bentinok,  «  56. 

Inland  trade.  Society  for,  established  by  Ctive ;  abolished  by  tbe  Oonrt  of 
Directors,  a  814. 

letalifl,  the  virgin  fortress  of  Afgbanistan,  captured,  c  227. 

JsntH,  emigrate  from  the  banks  oi  the  Indus,  a  202. 

Java,  passes  under  the  dominion  of  Napoleon,  (  249 ;  he  strengthens  th» 
army  and  the  defences,  b  251 ;  expedition  fitted  out  from  Calcutta  to  con- 
qner  it,  b  250  ;  capture  of  fort  ComeliuB,  b  251 ;  and  of  the  whole  island, 
6  252. 

JohanderShah,  mounts  the  throne  of  Delhi,  andia  put  to  death,  a  185. 

Jshaogeer,  ascends  the  throne  of  Delhi,  a  136  ;  hie  early  proceedings,  a  12€  ; 
marries  Noor  Jehan,  a  127  j  attacks  Malik  Amber,  and  ia  foiled;  subdues 
Oodypore,  a  129 ;  operations  in  the  Decoan,  a  132 ;  seized  by  Mohabet, 
a  13a  ;  is  released  and  diea,  a  184. 

Jellalabad,  occupied  by  Sir  Robert  Bale,  c  206  ;  the  miserable  defences  reatored 
by  Major  Broadfoot,  c  206;  Injured  by  earthqnakes,  but  again  completed, 
b  207:  battle  of  the  7th  April,  1842,  and  total  defeat  of  AkbarEhan, 
c209. 

Jenghia  Khan,  his  antecedents,  a  4S ;  defeats  Hahomed  of  Khariam ;  lays 
waste  a  Qiouaand  miles  of  country  ;  revolution  created  by  bim  ill  Central 
Asia  ;  founds  the  Mogsl  power,  a  49, 

JeauB  Christ,  his  birtb  and  divine  mission,  a  20. 

Jeypal  of  Lahore,  crosaes  the  Indus,  attacks  Subuktagfen;  submits  ti> him; 
refuses  the  payment  he  had  promised ;  is  attacked,  a  28 ;  and  totally 
defeated,  o29,  30. 

Jeypore,  the  Hindoo  raja  of,  gives  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  llumayoon,  and 
also  to  Akbar,  a  IDS  ;  menaced  by  Ameer  Khau,  aeeka  a  liritisb  alliance, 
which  he  refuses  as  soon  as  it  is  promised,  b  316 ;  the  last  prince  to 
accept  the  alliance  in  1817.  b  8SB  ;  renewed  diseord  and  anarchy,  c  24 ;  in- 
terference of  the  British  OoTemment,G  24;  mnrderof  Mr.  Blake,  f  25. 

Jezsda,  an  odiouB  poll  tax  imposed  by  Aumngzebe  on  the  Hindoos,  a  166  \  and 
removed  by  Mahomed  Shah,  a  190. 

Jhanai,  annexation  of,  c  396. 

Jones,  Sir  Harford,  embassy  to  Persia,  b  228. 

Jondhpore,  the  raja  of,  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Akbar,  a  108  ;  eon- 
test  between   the  raja  and  his    nobles;    differences    with    the    British 

Jonnpor«,  becomes  an  independent  kingdom,  a  65 ;  it  is  extinguished  eighty 

le  raja,  cS98;  he  refers 
the  question  of  succesdan  to  the  Court ;  their  decision,  c  896. 
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Ksniln,  the  &udeat  Idagdom  of,  In  tha  Deocan,  Included  in  Halabar  knd  C&r- 

Dftta,  a  22. 
Khalui  the  Sikli  commoawstltb,  its  obanoter,  c40;  the  Ehalea  Bimj  pun' 


persd  by  tlie  rulers  becomes  inanbordiiiate,  c  277  ;  beoomea  m 

6t4Lte,  c  273  ;  its  streDgth,  efflcisDC^,  and  spirit,  c  281 ;  pours  aowa  on  uie 

Sritisb  territory,  c  iUt ;  fioall;  uid  eomplatel;  oouqaered  kod  diaaolTed, 


KbelM,  treaty  with  Hehnb  Khau,  e  14S ;  capture  of  the  fort  and  death  of  ths 

Kban,  c  IM. 
Ebira,  Kussiaa  expedition  against  it,  e  156 ;  and  Ita  satire  (ailnre,  c  157. 
Kbonda,  hnman  sacrifices  BmoDg  them,   and  efforts  to  eradicate  them,  c  108. 
Kbybereas.  defeat  Akbar's  army,  a  114;  and  tsffls  Aurungzebe,  a  161. 
Kidd,  CapL,  the  notorions  pirate,  captures  Mogul  ships,  a  218. 
Kirkee,  battle  of,  b  335. 

Enoi,  CspL,  defeats  the  Nabob  of  Furneab,  a  29fi. 
Kholapare,  becomes  the  eeat  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Uahiatta  royal 

f amilv,  a  183. 
Kooroo-Ksbetm,  the  great  battle  at,  fought  between  the  Kooroos  and  the 

Pandooa,  and  celebrated  in  the  great  epic  of  the  Unhabbanit,  a  8. 
Eootub-ood-deen,  bis  eiteasiTe  conquests  in  Hindoatan;  makes  D(Uli  the 

capital  of  the  Mahomedan  power  in  India,  a  IT  ;  hia  death,  a  18. 
Korygaum,  battle  of,  b  348. 
Krishna,  his  legend,  not  to  be  found  in  the  Vedns,  a  6 ;  accompaniea  Toodis- 

tbeer  in  hia   wanderings;    bis  valour  at    Koorcx>-Eshatru ;    retires  to 

Dwarha  ;  ia  alaiu  and  deified,  a  8. 
Kumu,  king,  bia  great  liberality,  a  21. 
Xurruck  tiing,  succeeds  Banjeet  Sing,  e  273. 
Kutlugh  Khan,  the  Mogul,  the  de»»ndaDt  of  Jengbis  Ehan  invades  Hindo- 

at&n,  and  ia  defeated,  a  66. 
LabourdenDais;  his  antecedoula,  bia  abilities;  comes  ont  to  India  with  a  large 

armament  to  expel  the  English,  a  232 ;  captures  Hadnia,  a  233 ;  retunu  to 

Europe,  a  234 ;  tbrowa  into  the  Bastile ;  bis  death,  a  236. 
Lake.  Oen.,  takes  the  field  in  1803,  and  captures  AUy^r,  b  154;  defeats  Sin- 

dia'sarm};atIlelhi,A156;  enters  Delhi,  and  dehvers  the  blind  emperor 

from  oaptivity,  b  167 ;  captoree  Agra,  b  168  ;  and  defeats  Siudia'a  army  at 

Laswaree,  b  I5fl ;  pureues  Holkar  isto  the  Dooab,  and  defeats  him,  6  171 ; 

chaaea  him  into  the  Punjab,  brings  blm  to  bay,  and  is  obliged  to  conclude 

a  diagraceful  treaty  with  him  liy  order  of  Sir  Qeoi^e  Barlow,  b  193 ; 

raised  tu  the  peersge,  b  178 1  bedegea  Bbortpore,  and  ia  four  timee  repnlsad, 

6  173  I  throws  up  his  political  appointment  in  disguat,  b  197. 
Lall  6ing,  the  paramour  of  the  ranee  of  Lahore  appointed  minister,  c  280 ; 

commands  at  Muodkee  and  at  Ferozoabuhui,  c  286-286;  tried  for  hia 

trsKcheiv  to   the  British  Qoremment,  and  banished  from  the  Pmiiab, 

c303. 
Lally,  appointed  Qoremor  of  Frenoh  India ;  his  autecedenta ;  oaptarea  fort  St. 


a  261 ;  nobly  del enda  Pondicberry ;  which  is  captured ;  his  Umentatde 

fate  on  hia  return  to  Paris,  a  263. 
Lambert,  Commodore,  deputed  to  Bangoon,  c  36!i  blookadaa  the  port,  and 

randen  die  war  inevitable,  c  364. 
Laawaree,  battle  of,  b  168. 

Lauderdale,  Lord,  appointed  by  the  Whw  ministry  Govamor-Oenetal;   the 
'    ent  vigorously  and  Bucceaafully  resiated  by  the  Conit  of  Direo- 

.  ,     .,.. „..,  _.jt  agabst  Devi-ootta,aa38;  defeata  tbefreoch 

at  Bahoor,  a  249 ;  baffles  them  for  two  _yean  at  TricbinopoUy,  a  249. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  John,  afterwarda  Sii  John,  m  chai^  of  the  JuIInuder  dooab ; 


cleftrs  iC  of  rebels  iii  a  fortnight,  i;  380  j  member  of  the  Bo&rd  of  Adminis- 
Iratdon  in  the  Fnnjab,  c  362 ;  subseqneutly  Ooveraor-General,  e  3G9. 

Lawrence,  Major  Henry,  aftarwaFds  Sir  Henry,  B«Bidentat  Lahore,  cSOi;  pnta 
down  rerolt  in  Caahmere,  c  BD2  j  head  of  the  Board  of  AdminiBtration, 
c362. 

Lawrence,  Major  George,  afterwards  Sir  OeoTge,  in  commani]  at  Peahawur, 
c  823 ;  oTorpowered  by  hia  matinonfl  troops  and  made  prisoner,  c  321. 

L^islatiie  power  withdrawn  from  the  minor  Freaidenciea,  and  concentrated 
in  the  Supreme  Council,  c  85. 

Littler,  Sir  John,  besieged  atFerozepai«,  c  283  ;  couunands  a  division  atFero- 
leshnhar,  c287. 

Lodi,  the  Afghan  family  of,  aeqniroH  the  throne  of  Delhi,  a  69. 

Lotteries,  abolishad,  c  269. 

Lunar  race,  a  6. 

Macao,  occupied  by  a  British  force,  b  216. 

Maoartn^,  Lord,  GoTernorof  Madraa,  a  396 ;  opens  n^otiationa  with  Tippoo, 
a  40S;  Bets  Uaatinga  at  defiance,  a  409  ;  his  couunissionerB  sign  the  treaty 
of  MangaJore,  a  410. 

Macaulay,  Mr.,  legislative  member  of  the  sapreme  oouncil,  c  85. 

Macnaghten,  Mr.  W.  H.,  hie  prr^resa  in  the  service,  c  128;  one  of  Lord  Auck- 
land's counsellora,  c  123 ;  his  miasion  to  Lahore,  e  131 ;  appointed  envov 
at  Cabul,  c  111 ;  created  a  Baronet,  c  162 ;  his  security  while  the  revolt 
waa  apreadini^  c  172 ;  his  efforts  during  the  siege,  c  182  ;  forms  a  treaty 
with  Akler  Khan,  c  186 ;  aegotiatee  with  other  chiefs,  c  187;  assassi- 
nated by  Aktor  Khan,  c  189 ;  remarks  on  his  character  and  pruceedings, 
c  189. 

Macpherson,  Sir  John,  Governor-General  ad  interim;  his  administration, 
a  439. 

MacphereoD,  Major,  bis  sncoessful  eflorta  to  suppress  human  sacridce  in 
Ooomsoor,  e  110. 

Madhoo  Rao,  becomes  Peshws  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  324 ;  his  deatii,  a  355. 

MadhooBao,  the  second,  installed  Peshwawhaii  ten  daye  old,  a  357;  reeeiies 
the  investiture  of  regent  of  the  Mogul  empire  through  Sindia,  i  45;  as- 
sembles the  whole  army  of  the  Hahratta  commonwealth,  for  the  last  time 
at  Enrdla,  A  55 ;  his  tra^o  death,  b  59. 

Madras,  first  establishment  of  the  Company's  factory  at,  a  207  ;  captured  by 
Labourdonnais,  a  233;  restored  to  the  English,  237;  besieged  by  Lally 
without  BuoceSB,  a  260  ;  state  of  affairs  in  1761,  a  317. 

Madias  Council,  treaty  with  the  Niiam  in  1766,  n  326,  and  in  17B8,  a  329 ; 
mismanage  the  war  with  Hyder,  a  330 ;  refuse  his  offers  of  peace,  a  331 ;  sign 
the  treaty  he  dictates,  a  332  ]  refuse  him  the  aid  they  were  bound  to  give 
by  trea^,  a  834  ;  they  depose  Lord  Pigot ;  seven  of  the  members  oipeLed 
by  the  Corirt  of  Directors,  a  881 ;  their  incredible  infatuation,  a  388. 

Maharajpore,  battle  of,  e  263. 

Uah^,  captured  by  the  English ;  Hyder  incensed  by  this  act,  goes  to  war, 
a  368. 

Hahmood  Qawan,  the  able  minister  of  the  Bahminy  state;  his  talents ;  bis 
Boceeas,  a  81 ;  asaaasinated  by  order  of  bis  master^  a  82. 

Mahmood,  succeeds  to  the  tbrone  of  Ghuznee ;  hu  twelve  expedition 


Xndia,a29;  defeats  Jeypal,  and  the  raja  of  Bhntnere,  a  SU;  capturei 
Nagaroote,  and  Thanesur,  a  81,  and  Cunoui,  a  32  ;  takes  Somnath,  ant 
obtains  Immense  booty,  a  84 ;  hie  death  and  charaoter,  a  85. 


Hahomed,  his  birth ;  bis  creed ;  its  diifua: 

Mahomed  Ali,  son  of  Anwar-ood-deen,  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  a  241 ;  be- 
siE^ed  in  Tricbinopolly  by  Cbunda  Sahib,  a  243 ;  ia  relieved  by  Major 
Lawrence;  puts  Chonda  Bahib  to  death.,  a  248;  becomes  Naliob;  his' 
character,  a  817;  made  independent  by  the  emperor  in  1766,  a  819  ;  obhged 
to  traosfer  tbs  revenues  of  the  Camatic  to  the  English  OoTemment; 
a  896)  his  debts,  a  435.  .See  Nabob  otr  Abcot. 
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Hahomed  Shah,  em 

U&homed  Shah,  the 

Conjeverara,  a  81 ;  pnta  his  miniBtar  to  death,  a 

Ufthomed  Ti^hlut  eitinguishea  the  Hindoo  dynasty  of  Telincana,  a  60  ;  his 
eitraragant  fharacter;  his  eipeditlon  to  <Jhiua,  which  fails,  a  61 ;  hia 
atrocious  cruelties;  eDdeajnure  to  removo  tlie  capital  to  Dowlutabad, 
a  62 ;  sends  an  embaaey  to  the  Caliph ;  revolt  of  the  pravincea ;  aoiversal 
anarchy,  a  63 ;  his  death,  a  61. 

Hahomedan  iuTaHiau  of  India,  the  first,  a  25. 

Mahrattaa,  their  rise  and  progreas,  a  150 ;  their  powar  foanded  by  SoTajee, 
a  Ib't,  seat  of  Qovernment  traDafeired  toGinjee;  their  eitenaice  depreda- 
tions, a  177 ;  comparison  of  their  mililary  force  with  that  of  the  Moguls, 
n  17S;  weakened  by  iDleraal  dissonsLons,  a  183;  accession  of  power  gamed 
by  the  ConventioD  of  1717,  a  188  ;  they  invade  Bengal,  a  '226  ;  and  the 
Camatic,  a  23U  ;  their  power  at  its  summit,  a  2B7 ;  broken  at  Panipnt, 
a  291 ;  their  expedition  to  Hindoslan,  a  334  ;  invade  Bohilcund,  a  336 ; 
extract  a  bond  from  tbe  Nabob  Vizier;  enter  Oude  lor  plunder,  a  SSS; 
retire  to  their  own  country,  a  337 ,-  resources  of  the  Uahratta  empire  in 
1772,  <t3a5;defeated  at  Anas.  aSbS  ;  invade  Mysore  and  make  peace  with 
Tippoo.  b  S  ;  co-operate  with  Lord  Comwallia  in  the  Mysore  war,  b  13; 
description  of  their  encampment;  siege  of  8imaga;  tbeir  main  body 
retnme  Co  the  Engliah  camp  when  peace  had  been  concluded,  (  21 ;  bat 
they  receive  their  full  share  oi  territory  and  indemnity,  b  26:  totallj 
defeat  Nizam  Ali  at  Knnlla,  b  66. 

Ualavelly,  battle  of,  b  89. 

Malcolm,  Capt.  John,  hia  services  at  Hyderabad,  b  90;  envoy  toTorsia,  i  109; 
second  embassy  to  Perwa,  b  229;  gains  the  battle  of  Mehidpore,  b  342  ; 
cODcludea  a  personal  settlement  with  the  Feshwa.  b  352  ;  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, Governor  of  Bombay,  c  69;  collision  with  the  Supreme  Coort, 
c70;  decision  of  the  home  authorities,  c  72. 

Ualik  Amber,  the  Abyaaiiiian;  his  great  talent;  sustains  for  twenty  yeara the 
slnkiuK  state  of  Ahmednagnr ;  ei^aees  the  services  ol  tbe  Mahratlfta, 
0  128;  his  revenue  settlement ;  burns  Mandoo,  a  191;  joins  Shah  Jehan , 
a  132;  his  death,  a  13&. 

Malwa,  ltd  iodependence  eaiabliehed  by  Sultan  Dilawnr;  Sultan  Hoosong 
builds  HoosJjngatod,  a  71 ;  Mahm^od  Qhilzye  founds  a  new  dynasty  ;  hie 
illustnuoB  Tfif^B,  a  72;  his  succeasar's  singular  seraglio;  Mahmood,  the 
last  king,  a  76-76;  eilinction  of  the  kingdom,  a  77. 

Mangalors,  ai^e  and  noble  defence  of;  it  capitulates,  a  407;  treaty  of,  a  410. 

Maeeaore  of  the  European  prisoners  at  Patna,  a  803. 

Mauritiua,  hostile  proclamatioa  of  the  Ooveroor,  b  74;  propoaed  expeditioD 
fruatrated  by  Admiral  BainJer,  bill;  depredations  ol  French  pnvMeers, 
b  248 ;  capture  of  the  island,  b  249, 

Meanee,  battle  of,  c  247. 

Medical  college  establialied  in  Calcutta,  c  68. 

Medows,  Gen.,  hia  inefHcient  campaign  of  1790,  b  14. 

Meer  Cassim  Nabob,  a  296 ;  hia  vigorous  administration  ;  remoTSS  bis  govein- 
meot  to  Uunghir ;  organizes  a  powerful  army,  a  297  ;  rsceivea  investitDra 
from  the  emperor,  a  298  ;  plunders  Kamnarayun,  a  299  ;  hia  convention 
with  Mr.  Vanaittart  rerarding  the  tranait  duties,  a  300  ;  rejected  by  the 
Council ;  he  abolishes  all  duties,  a  301 ;  the  Calcutta  Council  declare  war 
against  him;  he  is  defeated  at  Cutwa  and  at  Gheriah,  a  802;  massacres 
his  EDglish  prisoners ;  flies  to  the  Nabob  Vizier,  a  303. 

Meer  Jaffler,  joins  the  confederacy  against  Seraja  Dowlah.aBT? ;  madeNabob, 
o  280  ;  his  donations  to  the  English,  a  280 ;  deposed,  a  296 ;  made  Nabob  a 
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BBCond  tims,  a  802  ;  pecnniaiy  BngagamaHla  with  tlie  Calcutta  Council, 

o  306  -,  bis  death,  a  S07. 
Ifeer  Joomla;  Me  early  career,  a  111 ;  prime  miniBler  at  Golcondaj  joins 

Auraogzebe,  a  \A-1\  defeats  Sbah  Boojah,  a  147;  governor  ol  Bengal; 

disastruna  eipeditian  to  ABsun  ;  hia  death,  a  149. 
Mehidpore.  battle  of,  b  S42. 
Metcalfe,  VLt.,  euro;  to  Lahore,  checks  tLe  uaroer  of  Bunjeet  Sine,  b  322 ; 

obliges  him  lo  sign  a  treaty,  b  22fi ;   concludes  treaties  vith  the  native 

frinces,  b  S31 ;  succeeds  lo  the  baronetcy,  b  37S ;  succeesf ul  opposition  to 
aimer  and  Co.,  of  Hyderabad,  b  ST3;  persuades  Lord  Amhersl  to  take  the 
field  against  Bhurtpore,  A  406;  appointed  Goveroor  ol  Agra,  c8S;  and 
Oovemor-General,  ad  inieriia,  c  88 ;  eetablishes  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
c  91 ;  beoeflciat  results  of  this  measure,  c  92 ;  great  displeasure  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  r;  94  ;  he  throws  up  the  serTics,  c  96 ;  remarks  on  hid 
administration,  c  97;  appointed  Qorernor  of  Jamaica  and  of  Canada,  c  96; 
raised  to  the  peerage,  c  9S. 

Mill,  Mr.  James,  despatch  on  tbe  subject  of  education,  c  64 ;  despatch  on  the 
principles  of  government  after  the  Charter  of  1833,  c  87. 

Minto,  Lord,  Governor-Genera],  b  215  ;  his  yigorons  efforta  to  restore  security 
in  Bundlecund,  b  210;  sends  embasjues  to  Lahore,  Cabal,  and  Persia, 
b  221-230 ;  checks  Ameer  Khan's  designs  on  Nagpore,  b  234 ;  proceeds  to 
Hadrae  tc  quell  the  mutiny,  b  244 ;  sends  an  szpeditlaD  to  Bourbon  and 
the  Mauritius,  b  249;  proceeds  on  the  eipedition  to  Java,  b  249;  repre- 
aentation  to  tbe  Court  regarding  the  Pindarees,  h  269;  superseded,  b  258  ; 
returns  to  England,  Oct.  1813,  J  254. 

Hohabet,  parsoes  Bbsh  Jehau,  a  131 ;  is  persecuted  by  Noor  Jehan,  a  1S3; 
seizea  the  persau  of  the  emperor,  a  133  ;  releases  him,  a  134;  raises  Shah 
Jehan  lo  lite  throne,  a  135. 

Monson.  Col.,  his  disastrous  retreat,  b  16S. 

Monlgomery,  Hr.  Robert,  member  of  the  Board  of  Administration  in  the  Pon- 
jab,  G  352  ;  draws  up  a  aimple  code  of  jurisprudence,  c  953. 

Moodkee,  battle  of,  c  285. 

Moolraj  succeeds  his  father  in  the  government  of  Mooltan,  e  310;  coerced  and 
fleeced  by  the  Ehalsa,  c310;  offers  to  resign  his  post,  and  the  Begency 
appoint  a  new  governor,  ivho  proceeds  with  Mr.  Agnewand  Lieut.  Andw- 
Bon  to  Mooltan,  e  311 ;  the  officers  murdered,  c  312 ;  Moolraj  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  e  313  ;  basiled  by  a  British  force,  c  319  \  siege  nused 
by  the  defection  of  Shere  Bing,  c  320 ;  siege  renewed,  c  339 ;  town  and 
fort  eapSnred,  c  341, 

Hoorshed  Itoolee  Khan  ;  hia  origin  ;  appointed  dewan  of  Bengal,  a  221 ;  liIs 
system  of  government ;  his  perseoatum  of  Hindoo  zemindBrs ;  his  remit- 
tances to  Delhi ;  his  death,  a  223. 

MooTshedabad,  its  fonndatian,  a  221. 

Horari  Bao  of  Gooty,  his  fine  army ;  his  activity  and  courage  ;  joins  Mahomed 
Ali,  a  249  ;  his  power  extinguished  by  Hyder,  a  886. 

MoEuffurJung,  aided  bv  the  French;  defeats  Anwac-ood-deen  at  Amboor, 
0  240;  asaumea  the  dignity  of  Soobadarol  the  Deccan,  a  241;  falls  into 
the  hands  of  Nazir  Jung,  a  242 ;  is  released  on  his  death,  and  sainted  Soo- 
badar,  a  244 ;  killed  bv  the  Fatao  Nabobs,  a  245. 

Mugudu,  grapdeur  of  the  kingdom;  its  maritime  trade,  a  16. 

Mnhabharut,  the  great  epic,  a  7-9. 

Mnnoo,  the  institutes  of,  a  5. 

Munro,  Major  Hector,  quells  tlie  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys,  a  304 ;  defeats 
tbe  Vizier  at  Bunar,  a  305 ;  Sir  Hector  Unnro ;  his  incapaclt;  at  Madras, 
a  390  ;  retreats  before  Hyder  Ali  to  the  Pi«sidency,  a  391. 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas,  bis  celebrated  ryotwary  eyntem,  h  359;  his  great  states- 
manship enlogizsd  by  Mr.  CaJming,  b  412 ;  appointed  Uovernor  ol 
MBdtaB,^  412;  his  great  services  in  tbe  first  Burmese  wit,  b  112;  hia 
death,  6  412. 
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lutaphft  Khan  revolU  tninat  Aliverd;,  4od  w  defeated,  a  328. 

utiny  of  the  aepovB  quelTsd  by  Major  Munro,  a  B04 ;  of  the  European  officers 
quelled  by  CIItb,  a  311  j  of  the  Europoan  office™  in  Bengal,  in  1795-96  j 
wnk  conceeeiong  of  Qoyemment,  b  66 ;  third  mutiny  of  tbe  EnropeBn 
offlcera,  at  Mftdree,  4  238 ;  ot  the  eepoyB  at  Barrackpore.  i  399 ;  of  the 
reirimentB  on  being  ordered  to  Sinda,  c  252;  of  the  Madise  47th  and 
other  rBBimenta,  e  253 ;  of  the  oorpa  in  the  Punjab  in  1848-49,  c  377 ; 
of  the  regiment  ordered  to  Bnnnah,  in  1862,  c867;  the  last  and 
greatest  mutiny  of  the  sepoys,  1867,  sot  occasioned  I^  annalatioikB, 
c  460;  aHaumed  causea  of  it,  c45L;  the  real  cause,  c453. 

ottra,  itB  tempioB  and  shrinaa  destroyed  by  Mahmood,  a  82. 

jBora,  Lord  Wellesley  crealsfl  a  new  principality,  and  pata  a  boy  of  eii  on  the 
throne,  6  96 ;  opinion  of  Sir  Thomaa  Munro  on  the  subject,  o  18  ;  treaty 
made  with  the  raja  purely  paraonal ;  Lord  Wellesley  aipressly  eiciudea 
the  words  "heira  and succesBors,"c4l6;  the  raja asBumea  the  government, 
c  19;  twenty  years  of  miarule  creates  rebellion,  whioli  LordW.  Bentinok 
puts  down,  and  then  takes  the  entire  management  of  the  country,  consigning 
the  raja  to  an  annuity,  c  20 ;  Court  of  Directors  refuse  to  restore  any  portion 
of  it  to  hin,  c  21 :  admirable  administration  of  General  Cubbon,  c4I5 ;  raja 
Lord  Dalhouaie  to  restore  the  government  to  him,  which  is 
^  J  418j  three  auccBsding  Govern ora-General  refuse  the  same  ro- 
417;  he  adopts  a  eon ;  the  Government  of  India  refuse  to  acknow- 


leto  his  right  to   Uie  Boyermgnty,  and  it  is  refuaed  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  c  417  i  these  decisions  reyeread  by  the  Tory  administration  of  1867, 
c  418. 
Ai 

ui_,  „  . J5 1  and  by  Pitt ;  Dundas  paya  tl 
celebrated  speech,  a  436 ;  sequel  of  the  debts, 

Kadir  Shah,  his  origin,  o  198;  invades  Afghaniatan  and  India,  a  199 ;  mass*- 
ore  of  Delhi,  a  201 ;  immense  booty  acquired  by  him ;  returns  to  Persia, 
a  201. 

Naepore,  kingdom  of,  called  also  the  kingdom  of  Berar,  founded  byBhonslay, 
a  225 ;  origin  of  that  family ;  Hoghoojee  Bhonslay  invades  the  Carnatic, 
a  226  ;  Hastings  endeavours  to  form  an  alliance  with  him,  but  without 
success ;  he  supplies  Goddard  with  proTisions,  a  SG9 ;  joins  the  con- 
federacy against  the  Company,  o  873;  makea  an  amicable  settlement  with 
Hastings  in  1780,  a  875  ;  the  raja  declines  theallianoe  proposed  by  Lord 
Welloaley,  in  1798,  6  81;  allies  himself  with  Sindia  a^nst  the  British 
Qovemment,  b  142 ;  is  defeated  at  Argaom,  b  151  ;   signs  the  treaty  of 


Deogaom,  6  162 ;   Uirealened  by  Ameer  Khan,  6  233 ;  offered  aesiBtasoe 

ar  Lord  Hinto,  b  236 ;  death  of  the  ruja,  b  314 ;  subsidiary  alliance  with 
B  BDcceesor,  b  314 ;  the  raja,  Appa  Sahib,  breaks  out  into  revolt,  b  337  ; 
is  defeated  at  Seetabuldee,  b  B3S;  deposed,  b  340;  administration  of 
Mr.  Jenkins,  during  the  minority  of  his  enccessor,  c  390 ;  misrule  of  the 
reia  when  he  assumes  tlie  government,  c  390;  anxiety  of  the  people  fortlw 
restoration  of  British  rule,  d  399  ;  death  of  the  raja  without  issue  or  adop- 
tion c  388;  Lord  DalhoUBie's  Minute  on  the  snoceasion,  e  891 ;  Minutes  of 
CoL  Low  and  Mr.  HalUday,  c  393  ;  annexation  ot  the  country,  c  391 ;  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Directors,  c  394;  saleof  jewels,  c  696. 
Nana  Fumuvese,  flias  from  Faniput ;  member  of  the  regency  in  the  durbar  at 
Poena,  a  363;  overpowered  by  the  partizans  of  fiaglioha;  restored  to 
power,  a  864 ;  conducts  the  war  against  the  English,  a  366 ;  alliance  with 
Lord  Comwallia  against  Tippoo,  £13;  flies  from  Pooiia,i6a;  reeovers 
bis  power;  deceived  and  confined,  6  61;  his  death  and  i 
6  181. 
a  Sahib 
the  oon.. 
great  Send  of  the  muduy,  c 
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Kuink,  the  Sikh  prophet,  a  184. 

Nftpier,  Sit  Chftrlos,  aaaumeB  the  oommand  in  Sinda ;  his  harsh  treatment  of 
the  Ame«rs,  c  339;  gains  the  TJctorieaof  Meaaoeand  Hyderabad,  c  SIB- 
S49 ;  appointed  CommaDdei-iu-chief,  c  339 :  his  collision  nith  Lord  Pal- 
bouaie,  c  379 ;  decisian  of  the  Duke  of  Welhngtau  oii  the  subject,  e  S80  j 
he  retiree  from  the  serrioe,  c  380. 

Napoleon,  bis  ambitious  designs  on  India  in  1807  lead  the  Oovernment  to 
seek  foreign  allianoea,  in  the  Punjab,  in  Afghanistan,  and  in  PerNa, 

*2ai. 


Native  princes,  their  incessant  encroacUments  on  each  other,  b 

Nazir  Jung,  soobadai  of  the  Deccan,  a  210  ;  defeats  Chuoda  Sahib  and  Uo- 
znffer  Jung,  a  242 ;  iineipectedlf  attacked  and  killed,  a  24j. 

Nepal,  description  of  it,  6  286 ;  progress  of  Gcorkha  power,  b  286 ;  eocrOBch- 
menlson£ritJahtemtor7,&28;;  remonstrances  of  the  Calcutta  Govem- 
ment,  6  287  i  the  durbar  determines  on  war,  b  2S8;  and  strikes  the  first 
blow,  b  289.     For  Nepal  War,  lee  Goobkha  Campaios. 

Newspaper,  first  native,  pobliahed  by  the  Missionariee  at  Serampora  in  1818, 
b  358. 

Nizam  Ali,  pntehis  brother  ta  death;  neurpj  the  throne  of  Hydorabad,  a  318; 
plunders  and  bums  Poana ;  defeated  by  K^hoba,  o  325 ;  English  treaty 

and  deseria  the  English,  a  327 ;  defeated  at  Changama  ;'hi5  tenitoriee  in- 
vaded from  Bengal,  a  328 ;  deserts  Hyder  and  makes  peace  with  the  £^- 
lish;  treaty  of  1768,  a  829  ;  forma  a  grand  ocnfederacy  agaiust  the  English, 
a  383 ;  surrenders  the  Onntoor  sircar,  6  9 ;  his  alliance  with  the  English 
against  Tippoo,  i  13;  the  contingent  cf  trocpa  supplied  by  him,  117; 
totally  defeated  by  the  Mahrattas  at  Knrdla,  i  56;  his  French  force  under 
Raymond,  i  67;  disbanded,  6  82;  revolt  of  Ma  son,  6  58 ;  treaty  with  Nana 
Furnuveee,  b  60 ;  subsidiary  treaty  formed  with  him  by  Lord  Wellealsy, 
£78;  cedes  territory  to  pay  the  subsidiary  force,  b  101;  establishment  of 
the  Oontingent  under  tua  successor,  6  369;  Chundoo  Lall's  oppressive 
administration,  i  870 ;  interference  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfeji  371;  Palmer 
and  Co.  make  advances  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  obtain  aeeignmenta 
on  the  land,  b  371;  they  are  opposed  In  Sir  Charles  HetealEe,  6  373) 
they  are  paid  off  by  the  Oovemment  of  India,  and  become  bankrapt, 
b  374 ;  Lord  Dalbousje  delerraines  la  settle  the  vexatious  question  of  the 
Contingent,  c  406 ;  debt  accruing  from  nonpayment  of  it,  e  407 ;  the 
Nizam's  utter  inatttmtion  to  business,  c  407 ;  Lord  Ualhousie'e  Minute, 
c  408;  new  treaty  forced  on  the  Nizam,  c  410;  Beiar  and  olher  districts 
taken  over  for  the  debt  and  the  annual  payments,  c  111 ;  singular  good 
fortune  of  the  Nizam  family,  c  412. 

Niiam;  Chin  Killich  Khan,  the  Tartar  {avourite  of  Aurungzebe,  the  first 
Soobadar  of  the  Deccan,  a  186;  appointed  vizier  of  tbe  empire,  and  retires 
in  disgust  to  the  Deccan,  and  becomes  independent,  a  191 ;  defeated  by 
BaieeEao,  a  137;  appointed  generalisairao  of  the  imperial  toroes ;  defeated 
at  Bhopal,  a  198  ;  lua  death,  at  the  age  of  104,  and  the  confusion  which 
ensued,  n  240. 

Noor-jehan,  her  parentage  and  beauty,  a  126  ;  becomea  the  queen  of  Jenhan- 
geer;  her  talents  aod  infiuence,  a  127  ;  intrigues  against  Shah  Jelun, 
a  131 ;  her  hatred  of  Mobabet,  a  132 ;  is  defeated  by  him  and  then  reconciled 
to  him ;  again  breaks  with  him,  and  retires  into  private  life  on  the  death 


Madras  Couticil  regarding  tL 
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Morth-West  ProTincoe,  law  to  redreaa  fraudulent  sales  of  land  in  them,  b  361 ; 
TBTenue  settlement,  c  IS. 

Kotl,  Qen.,  his  proceedingB  at  Candahar,  c  210 ;  advances  for  the  recovery  of 
Cabal,  c  223. 

Nozeed  affair,  anoniHloiiB  interference  of  Parliament  to  compel  payment  of  an 
unjust  claim,  c  77. 

Nnndn,  king  of  If  i^ndn,  a  16. 

N imda  lioomar,  cbargea  brought  by  him  against  Hasting,  a  S60;  Hastings 
chargee  him  with  consiiLracy ;  a  nativa  oUargcB  birri  with  forgery ;  be  is 
tried  and  eiernted,  a  Sol ;  ramarka  on  tbia  transaction,  a  352. 

Oohterlony,  Gen^  his  noble  defence  of  Delhi  6 171 ;  his  great  sMll  and  eminent 
auaceaa  inthe  Goorliha  campaign  of  1S15,  i  297 ;  commands  in  the  seoand 
campaign,  marches  towards  Catmandoc,  and  dictates  peace,  b  800;  orders 
a  force  against  Bhurtporo,  6  403  ;  countermanded  by  Lord  Amherst, 
biOS:  his  apiritedremonBtrance,i*>4;hiBraBignationanddeath,i*05i 
remarha  on  his  character,  b  405. 
Omjchnnd,  his  vaat  wealth,  and  princely  establishment ;  joins  Seraja  Dowlah, 

by  Glive ;  reflections  on  the  transaction,  a  279. 
Oodypore,  made  the  capital  of  Mewar,  a  109 ;  captured  by  Shah  Jehan,  a  129 ; 

the  country  desolated  tiy  Anrungzebe,  a  166l 
Orissa,  its  early  history,  a  23  ;  the  Guiu-putee,  and  Gungn-hon^  dynasties  ; 
the  Hindoo  monarchy  extinguished,  a  110 ;   ceded  by  AUverdy  to  the 
Mabrattaa.  a  229 ,-  ceded  by  the  Mahrattas  to  the  Company,  b  152. 
Ostend,  E.  I.  Company  establish  a  factory  at  Bankybazar ;  rooted  out  by  the 

English,  a  224. 
Oude,  origin  of  the  royal  family,  o  191 ;  Snfdor  Jung  defeated  tiy  the  Hohillas, 
caUs  in  the  Habrattas,  a  265 ;  establishes  his  independence  in  1753,  a  266 : 
joine  and  deserts  All  Qohur,  a  281 ;  marches  !«  Fatna,  a  301;  battle  of 
Buiar,  o  305;  tlie  kingdom  restored  hv  Clire,  a  310;  alliance  with  the 
BohillaSBgainst  the  Mabrattaa,  a  337;  plots  the  destruction  of  the  Rohillas, 
a  387  ;  which  is  effected,  a  3M  ;  interference  of  the  Calcutta  Council  in  hia 
affairs,  a  M7 ;  his  death ;  new  treaty  made  by  the  Council  with  his  successor, 
d  S48;  he  ieioipoveriehedtn' the  begums,  fi  848  ;  enters  into  an  enpgement 
with  Hastings  h>  dospoil  them,  a  418;  his  arraQgement  with  Lord 
CetnwaUis,  AS;  his  boundless  dissipation,  b  9;  his  character  and  pur- 
Boits,  &  67;  disorganization  of  his  GoTomment,  A  67 ;  his  death,  h  68; 
Viaier  Ali ;  hia  reputed  aun  appointed  his  successor,  S  68  ;  ha  is  set  aside 
by  Sir  John  Shore,  i  69  ;  Saadut  Ali  made  Nabob,  6  70  ;  he  is  requested  by 
Lord  Welleslay  to  make  prOTision  tor  a  larger  British  force,  and  offers 
to  resign,  b  116  ;  remonstrates  against  the  demand,  i  118 ;  anbmils  to  tt, 
b  1I9';  makes  a  lai^e  cession  of  territory,  b  120  ;  remarks  on  the  transac- 
tion, 6  120;  raised  to  the  dignity  of  royalty  by  Lord  HaBtiuga,  e  420;  Lord 
W.  Bentiuck  threatens  to  assume  the  Ooyemment,  if  he  does  not  reform 
the  administration,  c  26 ;  Court  of  Directors  sanction  the  asaumptiou, 
e  27  ;  Lord  Hardinge  renews  the  remonatranee,  and  gives  him  two  ye«nj 
of  grace,  c  420  ;  no  effort  made  at  reform,  c  421 ;  Col.  Sleeman's  report, 
c421j  Gen.  Outram's  report,  e  428  ;  Lord  Dalhonsie'a  proposal,  e425; 
Minutes  of  the  members  of  Council,  c  425 ;  decision  of  the  home  authorities, 
c  427;  tio  country  annexed,  c  428 ;  remarks,  c  428. 
Ontram,  Lieut,  his  auccessful  efforts  to  civilise  the  Bheels,  c  100 ;  his  proceed- 
ings in  Sinde,  c  237,  Gen.  Outram's  report  on  Onde,  recommending  the 
asaumption  of  the  administration,  c  423. 
Facheco  the  Portugneae  general  wilii  a  handful  of  Europeans  defeats  a  host  of 

natives,  a  87. 
Pandya  kingdom  in  the  Deccan,  n  21. 

Paniput,  first  great  battle,  a  93  ;  the  aecond,  ra  104 :  the  third,  a  291. 
falMi  nabobs  of  the  Deccan,  join  Nazir  Jung;  become  disaffected,  a  242; 
attack  MoKuSsr  Jung;  bj  one  of  whom  he  is  killed,  a  245. 
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Pnlaii  power  In  Hiadostan  TeTired  by  Amser  Khui,  b  301 ;  cnlsbod  by  Laid 

Hufltin^  b  345. 
Pega,  incorpuratad  with  the  Company's  territoriefl  in  1852,  o  372 ;  beoeflla 

leBnltiug  from  it,  e  371. 
FeniDealar  and  Oriental  Company,  Bnccesaful  «Sorta  to  establiah  ataam  oom- 

manicatlan  between  England  and  India;  great  national  importanco  of 

their  labours,  c  6L 
Fermaoent  settlement  in  Bengal,  in  1793,  (  34;  tlie  reenlt  of  that  tneaimre, 


Persia,  native  envoy  to  the  court,  in  1799,  b  108 ;  he  aucoeeda  in  withdrawing 
Zemann  Shah  from  India,  b  108  ;  Oapt  Malcolm's  ooBtly  and  magnifloent 

— '-Msy,S109iFr«nchembaBBy,S227;  theMinietryr-    '  "'- "  

ly  from  the  Crown,  b  228  ;  Lord  Minto  aeiida  Co: 


',  b  109  ;  French  embaBsj,  bifj-.tba  Hinietcj  send  Sir  U.  Jonea  M 

ircm  the  Oovemment  of  India,  6  228;  conflict  between  Pereiaand  Boasia'; 
total  diacomHtnre  of  the  former,  c  119 ;  Paraian  eipedilion  to  Kboraaan, 
c  120 ;  Hr.  UcNeill  endeavours  to  prevent  an  expedition  to  Herat,  c  121 ; 
it  is  undertaken  notwithetanding,  c  132 ;  siege  of  eight  montha  raised, 
c  139;  king  returns  to  hie  capital  disgraced,  e  139;  and  undertakes 
^another  sipedition  in  1856,  c  233. 

.  ,  __d  takes  refuge  in  British'wnitoriea,  i  188; 

signBtbe  treaty  of  Bossein,  b  140;  restored  to  power  by  the  Bridsb,  5  144; 
important  character  of  that  treaty,  b  141 ;  it  leads  to  a  war  with  Sindia 
and  Nagpore,  b  142;  Peebwa'somireesions  and  superstitions,  i  308;  coinee 
under  the  sinister  influence  of  Trlmbukjee,  b  809 ;  sanctionB  the  murder 
of  QnoKadhnr  Bhastree,  b  811 ;  hie  hostility  to  the  British  Qovemmeut, 
b  321 ;  Lord  Hastings  deprivce  him  of  tarritory,  i  323 ;  he  breaks  out  in 
open  hostility,  b  833  ;  attacks  the  British  force  at  Kirkee,  and  is  defeated, 
b  336 ;  flies  from  Poena  and  is  pursued,  b  347;  defeated  at  Kotygaam, 
b  348 ;  defeated  at  Ashiee,  b  350 ;  surrenders  on  receiving  a  pension  Ibr 
life,  t  351  ;   sent  to  Bithoor,  b  852. 

Phayre,  Sir  A.,  his  administration  of  Burmah,  o  876. 

Pigot,  Lord,  his  antflcedents  ;  Governor  of  Madras;  restores  Tanjore  to  Iho 
raja,  a  380 ;  deposed  by  the  Council ;  restored  by  the  Court  of  Directors ; 

Findarees,  their  orTgin,  b  254 ;  their  connection  with  the  nstive  prinoes,  4  265 ; 
their  leaders,  o  356;  their  system  of  plunder,  b  257;  their  atrocitiee, 
b  358;  attack  British  territories.  1312,  b  259;  Lord  Uinto's  strong  nipre- 
eeotation  to  the  Court,  b  359 ;  Lord  Hasting-  representation,  b  304 ; 
e  urgent  despatch,  b  312;  tboir  bold  eipeditiou  to  the 


i  313 ;  Mr.  Canning  forbids  active  operatioi 
a  autfioriit      ■         '  "•"      '    ' 


on  hearing  of  their  atrocities  autfioriias  theni, .  ___, 

tion  of  1816-17  ;  its  wide  range,  b  319 ;  members  of  Council  yield  to  Lord 


pressed  by  Lord  Hinto,  b  245. 

Flasny,  the  battje  o(,  changes  the  fortunes  of  the  Company,  a  280. 
Political    officers  in  the  Punjab;    their  noble  conduct  during  t] 


lud  March  in  restoring  discipline  and  oonfldence,  c  VOS:  forces 
B  khyber,  c  204;  resahes  Jellalabad,  c  305;  advances  with  Uie  army 
retnbntion,  c  221;    defeats  the  Afghans  at  Jugdulluk  and  Texeen, 
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Fondfeberrj',  beiij«g«d  withont  snocess  b;  Admiral  BoBc&tren,  a  287 ;  ixptnred 

by  OoL  Ooote,  a  !6B  :  captured  a  aecoDd  time  In  177S,  a  386 ,-  and  again  in 
1793  b  89. 

Poona,  pi UD dered  b;  Nizam  All,  a  825;  and  by  Sirjee  Bao  Ghatbay,  i  63. 

Foomsa,  Eyder's  able  minietsr  conceals  hi£  maaler'B  death ;  Ma  exemplarj 
conduct,  a  402 ;  the  eminent  minister  of  the  new  dynttatjr ;  bat,  after 
eleven  yeare  of  service,  is  diemlaeed  by  hia  maaUr,  c  19. 

Poornuder,  treaty  of ;  its  degrading  provi^ons,  a  861 ;  disapproved  of  hj  tha 
Court  of  Direotore,  o  .163. 

Popbam,  Major,  captures  Uwalior.  a  372. 

Porto  Novo,  battle  of,  gained  by  Gen.  Coole,  a  393. 

Portuguese,  the  fiist  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  84 ;  their  first  expedi- 
tion to  India,  a  85;  their  trtule,  and  their  impodanne  in  the  aiitaentii 
century,  a  117 ;  defeat  the  oombiued  Mahomedan  powers !  repel  the 
atlBck  on  Goa,  in  1578,  a  118 ;  eatablish  tbemeelvea  iu  Beugal,  a  137 ) 
tbtiy  f Doud  and  fortify  Hooghl^ ;  their  etttabliahment  at  Cbittagong, 
a  188 ;  Hof^hly  oaplnred  and  tlieir  power  broien,  a  139. 

FoataLge,  low  and  uniform  rata  established,  e  434. 

PottJDeer,  Lient.,  hia  eiertians  at  Herat,  c  136;  Major  Pottinger,  political 
omoer  at  Chareekar,  c  190 ;  Siee  wounded  to  the  cautonmen^  e  190 ; 
aaanmes  political  charge  in  Afghanistan  on  the  mnrder  of  Sir  William 
Hacnaghten,  c  190 ;  his  bold  advice  rejected,  c  191 ;  is  taken  sa  a  hostage, 
c  193 ;  his  energelia  efforts  to  rescue  the  hostages  and  captives  at 
Bameeac,  e  225. 

Proas,  persecuted  by  Mr.  Adam,  i  380 ;  treated  with  lenity  by  Lord  Amherst, 
b  411 ;  practically  free  under  Lord  WilUam  Bentinck,  c  91;  and  rendered 
legally  free  by  Bir  Charles  Metcalfe,  c  92 ;  high  displeaeure  of  the  Court 
of  Durotors,  c  94. 

Principal  Snddei  Ameen ;  the  office  eatablisbed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck, 

Priraleers,  French,  destroy  British  trade  in  the  Indian  seas,  b  247. 

" '  ■■  -        '  from  the  Sikhs,  c  801. 

if  Bengal  discussed ;  generously  given  to  the 
HMniuoars  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  6  82. 

Punjab,  confusion  on  the  death  of  Kunjeet  Sing,  e  273 ;  constant  revolutions, 
end  in  making  the  army  supremo,  e  274-280;  invasion  of  British  terri- 
tory, c  282 ;  the  Punjab  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  Governor-General  by 
the  four  battles  of  the  Sutlega,  c  298;  British  army  enter  it,  c  297; 
arrangemeut  by  Lord  Hardicge  of  the  government,  9th  March,  1846, 
r  300 ;  the  Julfunder  annexed,  and  Cashmere  sold,  c  299 ;  new  smnge- 
ment  in  December,  c  902;  council  of  regency,  c  303;  general  revolt, 
c  820;  the  Maharanee  intriguee,  and  is  banished,  b  317;  the  revolt 
^uel!ed,c346;  the  Punjab  Bnnei6d,c  848;  sjstem  of  govemment  eetab- 
hshed  by  Lord  Dalboueie,  c  861 ;  his  particular  attention  to  the  adminis- 
tration, c  869  ;  protective  force  on  the  border,  c  363 ;  disarmament  of  the 
country,  c  853;  the  new  police,  c  364;  the  revenues,  c  864;  abolition 
of  slavery,  dacoif  j  and  thuggee,  c  366 ;  suppression  of  infanticide,  c  366 ; 
the  great  trunk-road,  e  368 ;  the  Baree  dooab  canal,  c  359 ;  grand  resnlta 
of  these  measurea,  c  359. 

Public  works,  erected  into  a  department  and  fully  organized,  and  liberally  sup- 
plied by  Lord  Dalboueie,  c  431. 

RafHeB,  Sir  Stamford,  su^ests  the  expedllioD 
organization  of  it^  b  250;  appointed  Goven 
pore,  b  366. 

Bagboba  plunders  Gu^erst ;  ravages  the  domaica  of  the  emperor,  a  26a: 
captures  Delhi ;  marches  to  the  Indus ;  he  is  deprived  of  the  command 
of  the  anny,  a  286;  defeats  Nizam  Ali,  a  326;  aBsasHinates  Narajmrn 
Kao,  and  becomes  Peshwa  ;  maizes  wsr  on  the  Nizam,  a  366  ;  dieplaced 
by  the   Poona  regency ;  prepsrea  to  resist  them,  o  867 ;  negotiates  with 


r  treatj  with  Bumbay  j  eipedition  to  Poona  on  his  behalf, 
;  its  dieaAtroue  result,  a  866 ;  he  siurendorB  to  Sindis,  a  SGT; 
M  t,  jaguar  i  sent  lo  HindDstBn ;   eeCBpee,  a  369;  peusioned  oB, 


Hamajun,  the  epio  of  Valmeeki,  a  fl-9. 

Bamnugur,  engagement  at,  (r326i  deathof  Cols.  Havelock  and  Cuiet'>D,  c  327. 

BatuTaja,  retires  to  Oinjee,  a  177  ;  returns  to  the  north  ;  makes  Sattan  the 

Mairatla  capital,  a  179. 
Bamn,  hia  expedition  against  Bavnnu,  and  his  death,  a  7. 
fiana  Snuga,  the  Bajpoot,  hie  power  and  macnifle«uce,  a  76 ;  defeated  hy 

Baber,  a  94. 
Baneo  of  Lahore,  asanmes  power,  c  280  ;  her  lioeDtJouBness,  c  278 ;  designated 

b;  Lord  Hardtnge  the  Mesealina  of  the    north,  c  279;   her  intrigues, 

c  817  ;  banished  to  Recares,  c  318. 
Kangoon,  capture  of  in  1924,  i  389  ;  imd  also  by  Gen.  Godwin  in  1852,  c  369. 
Barunu,  the  ruler  of  Ceylon,  defeated  by  Bamu,  a  7. 
Red  Sea.  expedition  to,  under  Gen.  Baird,  b  112. 
Regulating  Act  of  1773,  a  3*0. 
Benl-tree  tenures,  freely  reaumed  uBder  native  rulers,  c  6 ;   reaninption  of 

them  in  1828,  c  7. 
Revenue  Board,  established  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  at  AUababad,  c  46. 
Kcvenne  eetUement  in  Bengal,  in  1772,  o  343 ;  in  1777,  n  354 ;  it  is  ordered  to 

be  concluded  for  tan  yeara,  and  then  made  permanent  in  1793,  b  31.; 
Kevenue  aettleraent,  North.West  Provincea,  c  46. 
Ilevenues  of  India,  their  elastic  character,  c  432;  increase  from  3D  crores  in 

1846,  to  46  crores  in  1866,  c  432, 
Boads  constructed  under  Lord  Dalbousie,  c  435. 
Bobertson,  Mr.  T.  C,  Qovemor  of  Agra,  hia  energetic  efforts  to  send  relief  to 

CabnI.  <:  197. 
Hoe,  Sir  Thomas,  his  embassy  to  Dellii,  a 
Bohilla  Afghana,  (hek  rise,  a  202  ;  they  d 
Bohilla  war,  a  343  ;  deatmctioii  oi  the  Bo: 

Eoopur,  magnificent  pageantry  at  the  mee.._„. 

Bumbold,  Sir  Thomas,  Governor  of  Madras ;  hia  large  remittances  to  England, 

a  382  ;  transactions  concerning  the  Gunloor  Sircar,  n  383 ;  hie  dismissal, 

a  384  ;  defence  of  hia  conduct  tumished  by  his  own  papers.    Appendix, 

Bun  jeet  Sing,  hia  rise  lo  poxter ;  subdues  the  Tarions  tribes  in  the  Pun  jah,  b  219 ; 
attempts  to  annex  the  Cis-Sntlege  principalities,  and  extend  his  power  to 
Delhi,  (220;  Lard  Hinto  determines  to  appose  it,i  221;  Mr.  Metcalfe  sent 
BS  envoy  to  hie  Court,  6  222 ;  obliges  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  and  conflnes 
him  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlege,  ft  226;  he  reforms  his  army,  c  31 ; 
obtains  the  Eoh.i-noar,  c  33;  conquers  Mooltan,  c  38 ;  conquers  Cash- 
mere, c  33;  takes  French  officers  into  his  service,  c  34;  conquers  the 
Derajat,  c  40 ;  insurreclioD  of  Syud  Ahmed,  c  36 ;  welcomes  the  mission 
of  Capt.  Bumes,  c  38;  his  great  power,  his  army,  hia  resaurcea,  hia 
ambition,  c  39;  meets  Lord  W.  Bentinck  at  Boopnr,  c  41;  oblaina 
possession  of  Pesbawur,  c  114;  his  views  ou  Sinde  reetmined,  c  llA; 
concludes  tlie  tripartita  treaty,  c  132;  hie  death  and  character,  c  152. 

Hussia,  progress  of  her  power  and  increase  of  her  territ^^ry,  c  118 ;  acquires 
a  paramouat  influence  at  the  court  uf  Persia,  c  119  ;  sends  an  envoy  to 
Cabal,  c  127  ;  assists  the  Persians  in  the  siege  of  Herat,  c  1S8. 
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oadflr  orders  from  the  Court,  b  369. 
Sadoolapor^  battle  of,  c  327. 
SwJnt  All,  »  Kborason  merehftnt  founds  the  roT^  family  of  Onda,  a  191 ;  hb 

treasonable  sdvioe  to  Nadir  Shah,  a  300 ;  laid  under  contribatlon  bf  him, 

and  BvallowB  poison,  a  2Ul. 
8>^T,  the  een  Mng  of  Beng«l,  a  6. 
6a£oo.  made  king  of  the  Mshrattas,  while  lu  A 

relesi     '        ^" 

o  193  I  amngement  with 

foUiee  and  death,  a  351. 
Balabut  Juug,  Seobadar  of  th 

6»Tanp[8,  a  2S6 ;  m»roh„    .„ _,. t,™   —    , 

a  !i57 ;  cedes  territory  to  the  Enriieh,  a  384  i  sokDOwlodgod    Soobadar 

of  the  Deccan    by  the  peace  of   Farie  ;  deposed   and  [rat  to  death   by 

his  brother,  a  Slk 
Salaries  of  dvil  servBots  increased  by  Lord  Oonmllis,  b  7. 
Salbye,   treaty  o(,   a  376;  ratified   by  the  Mahrattas    only  on    haarinr  of 

Hyder's  death,  a  B77. 
Salsette,  occupied  by  Uie  Bombay  Oovemment,  a  358. 
Sambajee,  succeeds   Sevajee;  his  vioionB  reign,  a  170;  tortarsd  to  death 

a  178. 
Banscrit   language ;  its   original  'seat  and   gradual   mixture  vrith  the  pro- 
vincial langu^ifes  of  India,  a  4. 
flanlal  ^meute,  r  37  R. 
Satara,  principality  oi,  estaUiahed  by  Lord  Hantinm,  A  349 ;  death  of  the  raja 


by  adoptioa, 
ughby,  c  383;  reeearoheo  of  Lord 
his  Hinate.  c  386;  orders  ot  the 
the  annexation  of  this  and  kindred 


in  1M8 ;  queetion  of  perpetnalint; 
Geoi^e  Clerk,  c  382;  oi  Mr.  Will 
Dalhoueie.  c  384 ;  his  conclvsion 
Home  authorities  on  the  subject  o 
dependent  principalildes.  c  S^ ;  it 

SalgODg.  the  ancient  port  of  Bengal;  Ila  decay,  a  133. 

Seetabuldee,  battle  of,  b  338. 

HeleucuB  invades  India,  a  15. 

Selim.  asosnds  the  Ihrone  of  Delhi,  under  the  title  of  Jehanireer.  a  1S6. 

Seljnks,  their  progresB  and  proceedings,  a  36. 37 ;  eitinction  of  thnir  power,  a4{|. 

Bcraja  dowlah,  nabob  of  Bengal,  his  oppressiODS,  a  269;  betakes  Calcntta. 
a  273  :  returns  to  MoorBhedabad,  a  274  ;  marehes  afrain  to  CalcutU,  a  275; 
is  defeated  by  Chve,  and  concludes  a  treaty,  a  276 ;  confederacy  against 
bim,  a  277  ;  be  is  defeated  at  Plaasy,  a  279 ;  SieB  to  Rajraahal,  a  280 ;  is 
csptured  and  assassinated  by  Uoemn,  a  281. 

Serampore  Missionaries,  their  labours.  1 313  ;  opposed  by  Glovemnient ;  ano- 
malous conduct  of  the  public  autboritias,  b  214;  -rioiently  assailed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  bv  Mr.  Marsh,  anddefeuded  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  S  281. 

BeringapatHm. etrength  of  the  fortifimtions,  b  86;  it  is  invested,  b91;  and 
<»ptured,£92. 

Setts,  the  bankcra  of  Moorshedabad,  join  the  confederacy  against  Semja 
Dowlah,  a  277 ;  advise  Clive  lo  join  it,  a  378  \  put  to  death  by  Meor 
Caesim,  a  S03. 

Berajee,  his  birth,  a  162  ;  education  ;  earlv  talents  ;  ntptures  Toma;  builds 
Baieur,  a  1.53  ;  his  progress ;  ravaeren  tbu  Mo?u1  territory,  a  154 ;  obtains 
the  Concan,  a  156 ;  attacks  Shnista  Khan  at  Fonna.  a  157  ;  plunders  Snrat, 
a  158;  assumea  ro3'alty ;  his  depredations  on  the  sea;  eipedition  to 
Barcelore,  a  169  ;  submits  to  AurungKebe;  convention  of  Foomnder; 
origin  of  the  <Aout,  a  160 ;  proceeds  to  Delhi ;  is  insulted,  placed  under 


dnt,  and  escapesiO  161 ;  his  civil  snd  political  i> 
plunders  Surat  a  second  time,  a  163  ;  defeats  the  em^i 
18  crowned  with  great  ceremony,  a  167;  his  expeditioi 
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Bhohjw,  bia  birtb,  a  161 ;  ancceeds  to  tbe  jogeer  o[  Foona ;  creates  &  kin^  of 
Ahmsdnugur,  and  mBkea  eilenaire  oonquasta  in  the  Bouth,  a  152 ;  revisita 
liis  eon,  Sevftjee,  a  167 ;  bis  desUi ;  liie  pofiseseioiiB,  a  169. 

SbahJehan,  driven  Co  rebellion,  attacked  and  pursued  by  Mohabet,  alSl;  flies 
to  BBQgsl,  a  182  ;  ascends  Uio  throne  of  Delhi,  a  184  ;  bis  ectravagaut 
expeaditure,  a  136 ;  subdues  Ahmednugur,  a  137  ;  breaks  the  Portuguese 
power  in  Bengal,  a  138;  bis  four  eons,  a  144  ;  deposed  b;  Aumngzebe, 
his  oharaclcr,  hie  magnificence,  a  146, 146  ;  his  death,  a  162. 

Shah  Soojah  receiwea  the  embaaaj  of  Mr.  Elphinslone,  in  1809,  with  whom  he 
forma  a  treaty ;  is  defeated  by  hia  bmther  and  obliged  to  fly  across  the 
lodna,  A  226;  obliged  to  res^  tbe  Koh-i-noor  to  Runjeet  Sing,  cB3; 
beoomes  a  peusionet  of  the  British  Government  at  Loodiana,  cSS  \  on- 
fluocesaful  attempt  to  recover  his  power  in  1833,  clI3i  Lcrd  Auckland 
determines  to  seat  him  on  the  throne  of  Cabnl,  c  130 ;  signa  the  tripartite 
treatv,el32!  Sbsh  Soojah  proceeds  with  the  eipedition,  el40;  enters 
Csbul  as  king,  c  149 ;  his  unpopularity,  and  Its  cause,  c  160 ;  bis  trsglo 
d(Atb,  c:il8. 

Shere  Sing,  son  of 

Shore  Sing,  ssnt  with  an  srmy  to  coerce  Moolraj,  c  817  ;  goes  o' , 

c  S20|  marches  towards  Lahore,  c  322;  baffles  Lord  Gough  at  Bam- 
nugur,  c326;  lakes  up  a  strong  position  on  theChenabat  Russool,  c  3S; 
fights  the  battle  of  Chillianw^lla,  c 333  ;  defeated  at  Guzerat,  c346!  sur. 
renders  to  General  Gilbert,  c  347. 

Shere  Khan,  the  Afghan  ;  his  origin,  occnpies  Behar;  conquers  Bengal ;  defeats 
ilumayoon,  a  98;    mounts  the  throne  of   Delhi;   oouquers   Malwa  and 

Shore,  Sir  John,  his  views  on  tbe  permanent  seltleiueiit,  b  82 ;  Qoveruor- 
Geaeral,  b  51 ;  remains  neutral  duriug  the  struggle  between  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mabrattae,  b  64 ;  British  reputation  compromieed  by  it,  t  56 ;  makes 
conceaeions  to  the  mutinous  ofBoen,  6  65;  is  superseded,  A  66  ;  hiescmpu- 
loQB  justice  r^arding  the  anccesBion  of  Oude,  b  6S;  his  danger  at  Lucknow, 
6  G9  ;•  hia  courage  and  composure ;  resigns  the  Government,  and  returns  to 
England,  6  70 ;  created  a  peer,  b  70. 

Sikba,  their  origin  and  progress  ;  become  a  military  commanity,  a  184. 

Sinde,  eatablisbment  o!  the  Talpoora  Ameers,  c  37 ;  their  hostile  feelings 
to  the  English,  c  37  ;  treaty  formed  with  them  bv  Lord  William  Bentinck 
in  1831,  c  43 ;  exactions  from  them  in  1839,  and  new  treaty  forced  on  them, 
■:  144 ;  their  general  fidelity  during  the  troubles  in  Afghanistan,  c  237  ; 
Lord  EUenborongh  dictates  new  treaties,  c  239;  violent  proceedings  of  Sir 
C.  Napier,  c  241 ;  conference  with  Col.  Outram,  c  244;  they  algn  the  treaties. 
c244;  the  Belochee  troops  attack  the  Sesidency,  c  247  ;  battle  of  Ueanee, 
c247  ;  battle  of  Hyderabad,  c  249  ;  Hinde  annexed,  c  249 ;  remarks  on  these 
trausactiong,  c  2a<l. 

Sindia,  the  origin  of  bia  family,  a  195 ;  ravages  Hohilcuud ;  driven  bach  aeross 
the  Ganges;  defeated  by  Ahmed  ahah,  n?88;  hilled  at  Paniput,  fl292. 

Siiidia,  DowTut  Rao,  succeeda  hia  great  uncle,  Mahdajee  Sindia,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  b  63;  refuses  the  alliance  proposed  by  Lord  Wellesley,  b  81 ; 
is  defeatedbyHolkar  in  1801,  6136;  defeats  Bolkar,  bnt  neglects  to  crush 
him,  i  187 ;  is  totally  defeated  by  Holkar  at  the  battle  ofPoona,  1802, 
6138;  takes  umbrage  at  the  treaty  of  Baasein,  and  forma  an  alliance 
with  Nagpore,  i  142;  his  memoralile  declaration,  which  leada  to  war, 
b  14S ;  ddeated  at  Assye,  b  149 ;  conoludee  an  armistice  with  Gen.  Welles- 
ley,  b  161  i  attacks  the  British  army  at  Argaom,  6  151 ;  strength  of  his 
French  force  in  Uindostan,  b  153  ;  loses  Allygur,  b  154 ;  hia  troops  defeated 
in  tbe  battle  of  Delhi,  b  165 ;  signs  the  treaty  of  Sirjee  Anjengaom,  which 
deprives  him  of  half  his  territory,  b  160 ;  bis  hesitation  regarding  the 
PiiidareeB,i320;  Lord  Haatiuga  advances  to  Gwalior,  and  obliges  hrni 
to  sign  a  treaty,  6828;  his  death,  c  28;  his  widow,  Baeza^bye,  adopts  a 
son,  c  29 ;  refuses  him  any  share  of  power  f  29 ;  ths  Resident  preveuta  a 
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conflict,  e  30;  the  Bye  eipetled  tha  kingdom,  c  30.  For  lie  war  of 
1843,  Me  GwAuoR  Campaiqn. 
udia  Mahdajes,  dotacht^d  frnrn  TiK^hoba  b;  the  Foona  regency,  a  358  ;  nego- 
tiates tbo  convention  of  Wiirganm  ;  Raghoba  Burrendera  to  bim,  oBSZi 
connivee  at  his  escape  ;  a  B69  ;  is  defeated  by  Goddard,  a  371 :  completely 
defeated  by  Col.  Cariiac.  a  373  ;  mskss  a  treat?  with  Hastiaes,  a  376  ;  con- 
cludes the  treaty  of  Salb^e,  on  the  part  of  the  Mahiatta  confederacy, 
a  377 ;  bis  great  success  in  Hindoetan ;  demands  choat  for  Bengal  and 
Behar,  b  40 ;  plunders  the  Rajpoots  ;  defeated  by  them,  £  11  j    hiB  sepoy 


Siriee  ADJensoum,  trea^  of,  b  160. 

Sinee  Siut  Qhatkay,  Smdia's  father-iu-Uw,  hie   oppreasian    and   atrocities, 

S1.S7. 
Rlave  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Delhi ;  its  banning  and  end,  a  bS. 
tflavery,  aboluhed  in  India,  c  270. 
Steeman,  Col.,  the  chief  instrument  in  abolishing  tbuggee,  e  59 ;  Tlesident  at 

Luctnow;  makes  the  tonr  of  the  country!  reoominonds  GloTernment  to 

take  overtheadntinlstratioQ  and  subaidize  the  ting,  cl21. 
Smith,  Sir  Harry,  loses  prestige  at  Boddowal,  c  292,-  rwains  it  at  AUwall, 

e293. 
BolB-rnice,  a6. 

Solingur,  battle  of,  gained  bj  Cooto,  a  39B. 
Somnath.  wealth  and  celebrity  of  the  shrine,  a  83  ;  gallantly  defended  by  the 

Hindoos ;  ciplnred  by  Mahmood  of  Qhnsnee ;  vast  treasure  found  in  the 

body  of  the  idol ;  its  sandal  wood  gates  conveyed  to  Ghusaee,  a  34. 
Soojah,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  his  character,  a  IM  \  defeated  by  Dara,  a  145 ;  and 

by  Ueer  Joomlah ;  flies  to  Aracan  and  is  assassinated,  a  147. 
Soor  dynasty,  established  at  Delhi  by  Shore  Shah,  n  100, 
Sooruj  Mull,  the  chief  of  the  Jauls,  joins  Sudaseeb  Bao  Bhao;  His  advice 

rejected ;  withdraws  in  disgust  frcm  the  Mahratta  camp  before  the  battle 

of  Panipul,  a  290. 
Bteun  communicatica  ;  continued  and  unsncceasful  attempts  to  establish  il, 

between  England  and  India,  c  60 ;  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Feoin- 

sular  and  Oriental  Company,  c  61 ;  steam  communication  on  the  rivers 

of  India  promoted  by  Lord  Dalhouaie,  c  4S3. 
Btoddsrt,  Col.,  his  treatment  at  Bokhara,  c234 ;  eiecated  by  orders  of  the 

Stuart,  Qen.,  his  disgrsj^eFnl  neglect  on  Hyder's  death,  a  403;   marehea  to 

Cuddalore ;   opposed  to  Bnssy,  and  rescued  from  peril  by  the  treaty  of 

peace  concluded  between  France  and  England;  placed  under  arrest,  and 

sent  to  England,  a  405. 
Snbuktugeen,  succeeds  to  the -throne  of  Candahac,  a  28;   roots  Jeypal  of 

Lahore ;  liis  death,  a  29. 
Sudaseeb  Hao  Bhao,  the  Mahratta  generalissimo,  o  286  ;  advances  against  the 

Abdslee,a289;  takes  Delhi  and  plunders  it,  a  290;  defeated  at  Fanlput, 

o29L 
Budder  court  in  Calcutta,  modified  and  improved  by  Lord  Wellealey,  6  122  ; 

esUblished  at  Allahabad,  by  Lord  William  Bflntincb,  c46. 
Sufder  Ali,  succeeds  Dost  All  as  Nabob  of  the  Oaroatio ;   is  assassinated, 

a  230. 
BuSreiu,  the  French  Admiral ;  hia  various  naval  engagemsnts  with  Admiral 

Hughes ;  csptorea  Trincomalee,  a  400. 
Sumbulpore,  a  zemindaree  in  Central  India,  escheats  to  Qovemment  on  tho 


le  Nabob's  European  prisoners,  a  303. 


Supramo  Conncil,  insUUed  io  Calcutta,  a  34fi ;  ita  oppoaiKon  to  HastiiiM, 
n  347 1  dimllawa  the  treaty  with  Rngliabo,  and  wuds  Col.  Upton  to  Poona, 
who  ooDeludes  the  treaty  <if  Pooruncler,  a  3B1. 

SDpreme  Court  in  Calcatto,  establiBhsd,  a  340 ;  arrival  of  the  Judges,  a  346 ;  its 
Dndellned  juiiadictioti,  hani;s  Nuudu  koomar ;  Interference  with  the  zemin- 
daie,a411j  Ignores  the  !Nabob  of  Uoorahedabadj  dtsorganizea  the  whola 
BvBtem  of  Government,  n  412 ;  Bummona  the  Governor-OenerH.!  iind 
Cr>uod!,n418;  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  define  its  iuriBdiction,o  416, 

Supreme  Conrt  of  Bombay,  its  colUBion,  in  like  maimer,  with  the  Govenunent, 
c7(). 

OuiBt ;  CnmpaDj's  first  eBtaUishment,  a  '204 ;  its  conuuerciat  importaDOe ; 
defended  against  Sevajee  hy  the  English  servantB  of  the  Company,  n  158. 

Suttees,  abolished  in  the  Oompany'B  territorieB  by  Lurd  William  Beutinok, 
R  fil ;  and  in  the  Dative  states  by  Lord  Hsrdiuge,  c  307. 

Uwartz,  ths  mixaionary,  his  nuiaEiDn  to  Hyder,  aSS7;  his  Bigs  remarks  to 
Col.  Full«rton  on  hJB  retreat,  o  4n!l. 

I^yuds,  the  imperial  dvnSBty  ol  the,  a  69. 

Syod  AhmKd,  a  Hahomedan  fanatic,  stirs  up  a  revolt  in  the  PaDJab,  and  is 
put  to  death,  c  36. 

T^OTB  of  the  BomauB,  Identified  with  Dsognr  and  Dowlntabod,  a  S-S. 

Taksbuk  lovasion  of  Hindoetan ;  the  supposed  origin  of  the  race,  a  9. 

Tftlneir,  capture  of  the  fort,  S  858. 

Tanjore,  a  Mahratla  principality  eBtablished  in  (he  extreme  south  by  Shahjee, 
1  169:  invaded  by  Sevajee,  a  lli8  \  disputed  succesBioa  and  interference  of 
the  English,  a  236;  besieged  wilhoutBuctesa  by  Lally,  n2«0  ;  arrangsment 
of  1763  made  with  the  raja  by  the  Nabob,  a318;exorbitantdemandotMaho- 
med  Ali ;  refused  by  Che  raja  ;  wlio  is  attacked  by  an  English  army  ;  coD- 
Btrained  to  conclude  a  treaty,  a  ST»  :  fresh  demands  of  the  Nabob;  Tan- 
jore conquered  by  a  Madras  force  and  made  over  to  him  ;  restored  to  tho 
rsjaiand  the  Governor  of  Madras  diamissed,  a  380  ;  the  raja  mediatized  by 
Lord  Welleslay,  6  103. 

Tars-bye,  rngeut  of  the  UahrattA  slate  for  seven  years,  a  183  ;  intrigues  on  ths 
Bve  of  Saiioo's  death  ;  her  grandson  raised  to  the  throne,  a  252. 

Tea,  Brst  Introduced  by  the  Company  into  England,  a  20a 

'I'eet'm  Meer.  his  insurrectiou,  c  10. 

Tej  Sing,  appointed  Commander-in-<^hief  of  the  Sikh  army,  r  380;  beleaguers 
Bir  John  Littler,  c  283 ;  his  misconduct  at  Sobraon,  r  296. 

Telingano,  its  early  history,  a  i2  ;  the  Hindoo  dynasty  eitingnisbed,  n  60 ;  a 
new  Hindoo  dynasty  established,  a  63. 

Tetlicherry,  gallant  sortie,  and  defeat  of  the  Mysore  army,  a  397  ;  Telliootta, 
dodsire  battles  at,  a  116. 

Territorial  acquisitions  in  India;  various  proposals  to  limit  tir  relinquish 
them  by  Clive.  Hastings.  Lord  Comwallis,  and  Lord  Shelbume.  b  26. 

Thanesur,  the  most  opulent  Hindoo  shrioe,  destroyed  by  Hahmood  of  Ghuz- 
nee,  a  SI. 

ThoniBBon,  Hr.  James,  his  siicceesfnl  adminlstrutiou  of  the  If.  W.  Provinces, 
e437. 

jnce.  and  atrocities,  eiUagnlshed  by  Lord  Wil- 
, j1.  aieeman,  o  58. 

Tibet,  movement  of  Golab  Sing  defeated,  c  276. 

Timur,  his  birth  and  early  adventures  ;  his  conquest.'  in  Central  India,  a  t<6  : 
enters  India  and  puts  100,000  captives  to  death  ;  captures  and  plunders  . 
Delhi :  recrosees  the  Indus,  a  67. 

Tippon,  plunders  the  country  seats  around  Modrae,  n  328 1  ascends  the 
Ihrone;  his  resrmrees  ;  returns  to  the  western  coast,  a  403;  recaptures  Bed- 

MadniB  commisBinncrs  wrtli  indignity ;  HignH  the  treaty  of  Mangaiore, 
n  410;  WOT  with  the  Mahrattas  ;  makes  peace  suddenly,  A  3;  attacks  Uia 
111.  2    K. 


Tnvancore  liueB  and  U  repnlaed,  /•  12 ;  war  with  the  Euelish,  the  Kizun 
and  the  Peshwa ;  campaign  of  1790,  i  14  ;  ha  lays  waste  lEa  Csrnatio  ;  his 
embaffiv  to  Fiance,  b  16  ;  battle  of  Arikera,  b  18  ;  awsits  the  arriTsl  of 
l>Drd  Cornwallifl  at  the  capital,  1T9'2 1  is  attacked  and  defeated,  b  23  ;  con- 
Btiained  to  make  peaca,  and  cede  half  hie  territory,  and  pay  three  ororesof 
rnpeea,  b  34 ;  redaction  of  hie  power,  b  28 ;  he  dotennia^  to  expel  the 
English  from  tb«  Deocan,  6  T3 ;  f omui  an  alliance  with  Uia  Fiench  at  the 
Hauritiua,  674  ;  receives  the  French  officers,  b  7&:  atrangth  of  his  anny, 
b  76 :  firM  commnnication  of  Lord  Wellexley  to  him,  b  84 1  cantinnatioD 
of  the  correspondence,  b  85 ;  hia  duplicity,  6  86 ;  war  with  him  sanc- 
lioned  in  England,  b  83  ;    GanaraJ   Uairie  marchea  Bgainit  him,  b  88; 


Tippoo  marcha*  BgsinBt  the  Bombay  smiy  on  t 

defeated,  b  89;  defeated  by  General  Harria  at  MaiaTeiiy,  ana  reLires 

Serin  gapfttani,  ft  89 ;  ia  glain  in  the  assault  of  his  capital,  J  93 ;  his  char 


-,  i  94  :  allotment  of  hia  tsrritorj  between  the  Niu 
Lish,  and  the  boy  raja  set  up  by  Lard  Wellesley,  6  96. 
ToderMul),  subdues  the  Mognls  inBengal,  a  112  ;  and  the  Khybereee.alU; 

his  BBtUement  of  the  Un^f  revenue  and  the  finances  of  Bengal,  o  124. 
Toghluk  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  n  60 ;  ita  termination,  a  68. 
Tooisee.hye.  the  regent  of  the  Holkar  state,  her  talents,  her  beauty,  and  her 
"  antlousness,  6  824;  her  tragic  death,  i  3j3. 
aged  by  Lord  Wellesley.  h 
.*  127 ;  trade  of    India  thn 
a  I8I8,  b  2T8  ;  trade  of  Cbiaa  thrown  open  l«  the  nation  in  1633, 

Tranait  dutiae  ;   their   origin  and  natnre;  oocamon   of   diapntea  with  Meer 

Caseim  which  cost  him  his  throne,  a  299. 
Travaocore,  threatened  I^  Tippoo  ;  the  raja  purchaaea  Ayacotta,  and  Cran- 

ganore  from  the  Dntch,  b  11 ;  the  rajs  repela  Tippoo's  attack,  b  12. 
Treaty,    tripartite,    between    Shah    Soojab,  Hunjeet  Sing,  and    the  British 

Gijyemment,  c  182. 
Treaties  with  the  native  princes  in  the  north,  concluded  by  Lord  Wellesley, 

ft  161 !  revoked  by  Lord  Comwallia,  and  Sir  George  Barlow,  b  187, 190  ; 

revived  bv  Lord  Haalings  in  1817-18.  ft  331. 
Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles,  hia  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  English  adaca. 

Trimbnkjee,  his  ainialer  influence  over  Bajee  Bao,  ft  809;  murders  Gnngad- 

har  obaatree.  and  is  surreadered  to  the  British  Qoveroment,  ft  312 ;  placed 

in  confinement  and  escapes,  b  S21. 
Ugnikoola,  the  anceatora   of  the  four  great  tribes  of  Bajpootana  ;  their 

legendaryorigin,  ol7, 
Vaaco  de  Gams  conducts  the  flrat  Porti^neae  expedition  to  India,  a  85  ;  lands 

at  Calicut ;  opposition  of  the  Moors,  a  85  j  second  voyage  to  India ;  bums 

Calicut ;  eatabliahes  a  factory  at  Cochin,  a  87. 
Vedus,  oolloctad  by  Vyasu ;  their  leading  doctrines,  a  6. 
Vifcramadityu,  king  of  Oojein;  hia  era;  his  grandeur;  hia  enconragement  of 

leamiDg.B  19;  his  fabulous  power ;  his  creed,  a  20. 

..    ,   ..    ,  letheKhyber  Pass  and  reach  Cabul.e  149. 

Waldemar,  Prince,  tahea  part  in  the  engaeements  of  Feroieshuhur,  c  291. 

Wahd,  hia  eitenaive  oonquasta  in  India ;  his  ambition,  a  25. 

Walker,  Col.,  restores  the  Ouickwar's  Bnancea,  b  16S ;  hia  efforts  to  abolish 
infantiolde,  c  105. 

Watson,  Admiral,  hia  arrival  at  Bombay ;  asaiats  in  the  capture  ol  GheriiUi, 
a  269  ;  and  of  Calcntts,  a  275. 

Wellesley,  Lord,  QoTemor-General,  b  71;  state  in  which  he  found  India,  ft  73; 
adopts  the  moat  vigorous  policy  throughout  India,  ft  78 ;  proposes  subsi- 
dia^  alliances  with  the  princes,  4  78;  extinguishes  the  French  force  al 
Hyrfembad,  6S1;  declsrea  war  against  Tippoo,  ft  87;  priicee*i  to  Madras 


-., _.jaty,  i9S;  forms  ft  -.., 

treaty  with  the  Mztun,  b  101 ;  mediatizea  the  Nabob  of  the  CamatiD, 
b  107;  senda  an  embasBj  to  Persia,  b  109;  his  tnnsactioiiB  with  the 
Kabob  of  Oude,  6  115;  obtains  a  lai^  cesBion  of  territorj,  6  116  ;  esta- 
blishes the  College  of  Port  William,  b  123 ;  encourages  imvate  trRde, 
A  126;  loses  caste  at  the  India  House,  612S;  o3eni  to  reaiga,  6  128;  en- 
treated to  remain,  b  131 ;  concludes  the  treaty  of  BssHein  with  the  Feshgra, 
b  140;  which  offends  6  India  and  Na^^re,  b  142;  war  with  them  on  » 
grand  HCale,  *  1*7;  victory  attends  the  Britiah  srma,  and  Sindia  loses 
half  bis  territories,  b  160;  treaties  mads  with  the  princes  in  the  north, 
b  Ifil;  disallowed  by  his  snccessor,  i  187;  unfortunate  siege  of  Bhurtpore, 
6  172 1  treaty  with  tbe  raja,  b  173 ;  close  of  Lord  Wellesley'a  adminis- 
tration, b  178;  remarks  on  It,  b  178;  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Faull,  b  ISS; 
alarm  at  the  India  Houses  ^  1^1 '-,  hostility  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
him,  b  181. 

Whiab,  Gen.,  sent  with  a  brigade  to  Mooltan,  c  316  ;  his  operations  suspended 
liy  the  defection  of  Shore  Sing,  c  320 ;  siege  renewed,  c  339  ;  capture  of 
tte  town  and  fort,  c  341. 

WilldDson,  Mr.  launcelot,  his  efforts  to  eradicate  infanticide,  c  106. 

Willoughl^',  Mr.  J.  P^  bis  efforts  to  eradicate  it,  c  106  ;  his  Minute  on  the 
Satara  case,  c  383. 

Wilson,  Dr,  H.,  opposes  tbe  abolition  of  suttees,  e  54 ;  the  great  champion 
of  Orienlaliam,  c  65. 

Wurgaum,  oonTention  of,  a  387. 

Yoodistbeer,  performs  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  a  7 ;  goes  into  exile  for 
twelve  years ;  victorious  in  tbe  battle  of  Kooroo  Kshetni,  and  retires  (o 
Dwarka  with  Erishnu,  a  B;  and  disappears,  a  9. 

Zemindars,  their  rise,  b  29  ;  settiement  of  the  land  made  with  them  in  1793, 
b  31;  their  constant  eitorliona;  the  necesnty  of  restriotii^  their  de- 
mand on  the  ryots,   6  32 ;   the  classes   whose  rents  they  were  not  at 


liberty  to  enhance,  b 
9kar  Khan,  captures 
murdered  by  Ferokshere,  a 


Zulflkar  Khan,  captures  Oiniee,  a  179 ;  supports  Jehander  Shah,  and  is 
..-> .yPero'--"- 
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